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PREFACE. 



The plan and contents of the following work are so fully detailed in 
the Preliminary Dissertation, that it only remains to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which it is oflbred to the public. The Editor, having 
been for many years a reader and an admirer of the Edinburgh Review, 
has frequently regretted that no selection had been made of its most valu- 
able articles on Literature, Philosophy, and Politics. The idea suggested 
itself, that these, if properly chosen, and separated from all extraneous 
matter, would form a publication of considerable interest and utility to 
those persons, especially, who have not the good fortune to possess a 
copy of the original. 

That a judicious selection from a work of so voluminous a nature, 
and embracing so great a diversity of subjects, could not be made without 
considerable labour, may be easily conceived. The Editor was oppress- 
ed by the abundance of materials; and the difficulty of selection was in- 
creased by the general ezodlaice of the articles among which he had to 
choose. He excluded from his plan those which referred to temporary 
topics; but, even after this was done, he was frequently at a loss what 
to insert, and what to leave out. His object was to embody in these 
Selections the best papers in the Review, particularly those of permanent 
interest, or likely to attract the greatest number of readers. Whether 
he has succeeded the publici will decide. Those best acquainted with the 
diversified contents of the original work, will probably be the least dis- 
posed to censure his defects. 

As the articles comprise discussions on a variety of important ques- 
tions, they are distributed under appropriate heads, without regard to the 
time of their publication in the Review. The number of the volume and 
page from which each disquisition has been taken is stated in notes. Re- 
ferences are also occasionally nuide to articles which could not bereprinted 
for want of space. To the reader these will afford facilities in refer- 
ring to the original work, the value of which cannot be depreciated b\ 
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any abridgment of its contenls, however ample. In addition to a Table 
of Contents, there is an Analytical Index, at the end of of the Sixth Vo- 
lume, which will be found both copious and accurate. 

The Editor confidently expects that these volumes will meet with a 
favourable reception. The celebrity of the authors, the variety of the 
style, and the attraction of the subjects, can hardly fail to procure for them 
abundance of readers. 



PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION 



ox 



THE PROGRESS OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE- 



AND 



THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, AND TENDENCY 



OP 



THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



The publicalion of the Edinburgh Review has been justly regarded aai 
forming an important epoch in the history of periodical literature. No 
critical and political journal ever obtained so brilliant a celebrity, or gave 
80 powerful an impulse to public opinion. That its merits may be pro- 
perly appreciated, it will be necessary, before making any observations on 
ito history and principles, to give a brief sketch of the most distinguished 
works of the kind by which it was preceded, and to advert to those cir- 
cuinstaQces, in the intellectual and political condition of society, previously 
to its appearance, that contributed to its success. 

The origin of reviewing has been traced to Photius. His '* Bibliotheca" 
resembled, in some degree, the early English Reviews, which aspired ito 
no higher merit than that of giving extracts from new books. It consisted 
eidusively of abridged notices of the works he had read during his em- 
bassy in Persia, and was not designed to perform the office of a critical 
joarnal. France has the honour of giving birth to this species of publi- 
\ cation. Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the 'parliament of Paris, and a man 
of eminent literary attainments, established, in 1655, a Review, — the 
" Journal desS^avans,"— on the plan of those which exist at present. It 
was a weekly publication, and contained reviews of the most popular and 
distinguished productions in every department of literature. The style of 
criticism was bold and sarcastic, and exposed the editor to the resentment 
of the authors he held up to ridicule. To shield himself from the per- 
sonal attacks to which the severity of his criticisms made him liable, De 
Sallo published his Journal in the name of Sieur de H^douville, his foot- 
luui. For a considerable time, he conducted it without any assistance from 
Us literary friends; but, as he proceeded in his labours, he found it ne- 
«e«ary to seek for contributions fronn others, and selecVeA, %s»\vssi^^^.^-^ 
JHlors, some of the mos( learned men in France, TYve o\\^\\\^\V^ ^w^ 
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critical acumen displayed in the work attracted general admiration. Iti 
circulation extended to several couptries of Europe ; it was translated into 
various languages, and imitated by the literati. 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented popularity which Sallo acquired as a 
reviewer, the asperity of his articles provoked a fierce opposition. Those 
who most admired the graces of his style and playfulness of his wit, were 
loudest in their complaints of the despotical power he assumed. Disraeli, 
in his '' Curiosities of Literature," ofa!»erves, that *' after having published 
only the third volume of his journal, the editor felt the irrilaled wasps of 
literature thronging so thick about him,that he very gladly abandoned the 
throne of criticism.'' There are good grounds, however, for believing 
that (he discontinuance of this excellent publication was occasioned by the 
intrigues of a party, who had sufficient influence at court to procure a de- 
cree ordering it to be relinquished. 

The impression which it made on the public mind was not speedily ef- 
faced, and it was resumed by the Abb^ Gallois. He wielded the critical 
sceptre with greater moderation than his predecessor. To secure popularity 
by gentleness and impartiality, in the discharge of his important functions, 
was laudable in a writer who wished to guide the taste of the community ; 
but, having been accustomed to the raillery and pungent ^rcasms of an 
abler master of the art, they were dissatisfied with a dry analysis of works, 
and a collection of extracts. In consequence, the '' Journal des Sf^ivans," 
under its new conductor, did not produce the same eiTect as when super- 
intended by its founder. 

In 167A the Abb6 de la Roque succeeded his friend Gallois, and carried 
on the Review for nine years, when it passed into the hands of H. Cousin. 
He conducted it with considerable ability till 1702 ; it then became the 
property of a society established by the Abb^ Rignon, under whose ma- 
nagement it assumed a new form, and maintained, for a number of years, 
a hi^ reputation as a valuable depository of scientific and literary know- 
ledge/ 

Bayie ooounenced, in March, 1C84, the " Nouvelles de la R^ublique 
des Lettres/' a monthly journal formed on the model of the " Journal 
des S^vaos.'^ It affords a favourable specimen of the versatile talents of 
its conductor. His unrivalled learning, brilliant wit, and easy style, emi- 
nently qualified him to impart an agreeable variety and interest to a publi- 
cation of this description. He possessed many advantages to which most 
of his predecessors and contemporaries had no claim. 'His tame as an au- 
thor was permanently established. With many, indeed, his principles 
w^re not popular ; but all admired the erudition and talent displayed in 
their advocacy. His '' News from the Republic of Letters" was warmly 
supported by the public, and may still be resorted to as a rich source oif 

* An interestSng acconiit of the Journal des S^avans wiH befound in the Rev. ntttff 
Btebbing's "Leetores on Periodical Literature," publitlwd in the Atkenaum foe IS^ 
(See Nos. 18.^20.2-2.24.26.28., which contain the whole of that gentleman's contribn- 
tionfl on the subject.) His enquiries into the progress and tendency of pericdical com- 
position, from its first rude commencement to its present state, evince accurate and 
extensive research. His remarks on the character of our most popular literary jomnnb 
are oonspicnont for discrimination and candour ; nor is be less deserving of praise Cor 
his correct estimate of the value of Reviews, and his exposition of the principles npoo 
which they should be conducted. D*lsraeli, in his " Curiosities of Literature,'' has given 
a few additional particulars respecting the project of De l^alJo, and the progfesg of 
Uferaiy joamals In Flrance. 
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amusement and instruction. His labours as a critic terminated in consequeQce 
of indisposition brought on by incessant mental exertion, in 16S7. Tbe 
Review was continued by his friends Bernard and M. de la Roque, but not 
with the same eclat. At a subsequent period, its management wad given 
to Basnage, who acted as editor for several years. He changed its name 
to '' Hisloire des Ouvrages des S^avans." Under his superintendence it 
was peculiarly successful, and extended to thirteen volumes. Its sub-- 
sequent history is doubtful. The probability is, that it was incorporated 
with some other literary journal. * 

The example of Sallo gave an impulse to periodical literature on the Con^ 
tinent. In a few years the leading capitals of Europe were supplied with 
Reviews, to which the first scholars of the age sent contributions. Of these 
an enumeration might be given; but it is intended, as being more com-*- 
patible with the design of the present Essay, to limit this sketch of tho 
origin and progress of reviewing to a lAort notice of those publications whieh 
owe their existence to British enterprise and talent. 

It would have been singular, had England, with her unlimited command 
of able writers in every department of science and literature, not assisted 
in the establishment of a class of works the influence of which haa bem 
so extensively beneficial. She soon entered with eagerness into this newly 
opened field of speculation. It appears, however, that her first attempts at 
periodical criticism were exceedingly imperfect. The early English Re- 
views did not embrace so wide a range as their precursors in France and 
Germany. They were little more than advertisements of new works, witb 
a series of extracts clumsily put together, — a sort of catalogue raisonfuf to 
which book collectors might refer before adding to their libraries. Mr. 
Nichols, the industrious compiler of the *' Literary Anecdotes,'' has men- 
tioned the first publication of this description that appeared in London. 
It was called '< Weekly Memorials, or an Account of Books lately set 
forth,'' and commenced in January, 1688. It is not stated at what period 
it was discontinued, or whether it possessed any merit. The journals 
which speedily followed can scarcely be classed am<Higst regular Reviews. 
As records of the progress of literature they are of some value but are de- 
stitute of the interest arising from original disquisitions on the works no- 
ticed. The following is a list of the most important: — " The Censura 
Temporum," established in 1708, and the '' BibliothecaCuriosa," about the 
same time, gave notices of a few remarkable publications, and selections 
from foreign journals. They were followed by the ** Memoirs of Li- 
terature," 8 vols, octavo, 1722; ** New Memoirs of Literature, by Mi- 
chael de la Roche," begun in January, 1725, and ended December, 1727, 
6 vols. ; *' Present Stale of the Republic of Letters, by Andrew Reid," 
commenced in January^ 1728, ended December, 1726, 18 vols.; ** Hi^ 
loria Literaria, by Archibald Bower," begun in 1730, ended 1732, A vols. ; 
** Literary Journal," printed at Dublin, begun 17AA, and ended June, 
17A9, 5 vols. 

The system of criticism now so popular was first adopted in the 
** Monthly Review." This old and respectable journal was established in 
17A9 by RalfJh Griffith, Esq.,— a gentleman universally esteemed for his 
literary attainments, liberal opinions, and moral worth. He discharged 
the duties of editor for upwards of half a century. Those acquainted with 
the work, whilst under his judicious management, will acknowledge the 
literary talent and political honesty by which it was distinguished. l\v\^<^% , 
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Mr. Griffith, junior, succeeded his father as editor, and continued his labour 
till May, 1825, when indisposition compelled him to relinquish a situatloi 
he occupied with honour to himself and advantage to the public. Th 
different series of the "Monthly Review" contain a vast accumulation g 
general knowledge, and many admirable specimens of philosophical an 
impartial criticism. It was the first journal which skilfully combined ai 
analysis of books, with critical strictures on their character, and the topic 
of which Ihey treated. Disquisitions on the subjects of works were only oc 
caslonally introduced ; and were contributed by men of established cele 
brity in the republic of letters. The criticisms were, in genera^ neilhe 
too brief nor too elaborate; but gave a fair abstract of -an author's produc 
tions, accompanied by a dtserioiinating commentary on their excellencic 
and defects. Though the ** Monthly" has not maintained the same loft 
ground as the " Edinburgh" and ** Quarterly Reviews" in learned an 
profound discussion, it has occasionally sent forth articles of great attractio 
and permanent value. Its views on political subjects were always com 
pr^ensive and enlightened, and advocated, under circumstances the moi 
discouraging, with firmness, talent, and integrity. On questions^ of a re 
ligious nature it was favourable to the opinions of the unitarian party; bi 
its support was the result of conviction, and invariably rendered in a to 
lerant spirit. The rights of conscience were strenuously defended by i( 
conductors. X Persecution was never justified in the name of religion, no 
disabilities, whether civil or political, vindicated as necessary to the existenc 
©f the British constitution. Upon the whole, it may be said with truth o 
this useful journal, that, for a period exceeding seventy years, it has beci 
the *' steady and independent advocate of the general interests of lilera' 
ture, of moral virtue, of political freedom and religious liberty, unawe< 
by the threatening aspect of the worst of times, and unsedueed by the al- 
lurements of days of peace and pleasure, which it has been alike its for- 
tune-to witness in its protracted career."* 

The success of the ** Monthly Review" led to the establishment of seve 
ral other critical journals. The rapidity with which they followed eacl 
other may be regarded as a proof of a growing taste for such publications 
When authors were few, books rare, and the great majority of the nalioi 
without the means of instruction, the want of Reviews was not felt. The; 
are the oiTspring of an improved state of society, and their progress ha 
kept pace with the advancement of knowledge. It will be found, there 
fore, that from the period when the ** Monthly Review" entered on il 
career, periodical criticism assumed a more important character, and wa 
sought after with greater avidity. 

About a year after Mr. Griffith commenced his work, Dr. Matthew Mat 
published the first number of the "Journal Britannique," which he continue 
for five years. It came out every two months at the Hague, and containe 
an account, in French, of the principal books published in England. 1 
met with a favourable reception, and exhibited extensive literary information 
Dr. Jfaty was originally a physician at Leyden, and settled in England i 
17A0. The learning and genius of which his journal afforded unequiv( 
cal proofs, recommended him to the most eminent scholars and wrilei 
of that day. To this connection he was indebted for his appointment of ur 
x!er-!ibrarian to the fJritish Museum, at its first institution in 1753 ; an 

* Prer:ico to vol. cvi. of IheMowtW^-RtVi^w. 
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(1 1772 for the office of principal librarian. Tlie " Journal Britannique," 
hough unequal in critical talent to many of its successors, did credit to the 
esearch, taste, and judgment of its editor. 

It has been remarked, that an intimate connection has always existed 
►etween the progress of periodical literature and the spirit of the times. 
The history of Scotch Reviews and Magazines affords many striking proofs 
►f this observation. Edinburgh has been long celebrated for the variety 
nd importance of its literary and scientific institutions, the reputation of 
ts men of letters, and the intelligence of its population. These circum-* 
^nces will account satisfactorily for the number ot periodical publications 
.0 which that city has given birth, and wMch have been supported by its 
oiosl eminent writers* 

It is an interesting fact, that the ''Edinburgh Review" was the title of 
the first journal published in Scotland exclusively devoted to criticism. The 
gentlemen by whom it was projected and conducted afterwards rose to the 
highest distinction in the Hterary world. The names of Adam Smith, Dr. 
Robertson, Lord Chancellor Roslyn, Dr. Blair, and several other writers 
of note, are associated with this remarkable work. It contains the earliest 
efforts of the author of the ** Wealth of Nations," and of the historian of 
America. 

The design of the Review, as expressed in the original Preface, was to 
"lay before the public, from time to time, a view of the progressive state 
of learning in Scotland ; to give a full account of all books published there 
within the compass of half a year; and to take some notice of such books 
published elsewhere as are most read in this country, or seem to have 
any title to draw the public attention." Only two numbers were published, 
in July, 1755, and January, 1756. The circumstance of the authors not 
being known gave an interest to the Review, exclusive of the talent dis-^ 
played in its management.. Eight articles, of which six are on historical 
subjects, were from the pen of Dr. Robertson. Among the contributions of 
Adam Smith, the review of Johnson's Dictionary attracted most attentioni 
Dr. Blair wrote several literary criticisms ; and Mr. Jardine, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, reviewed works on theology. It may appear 
strange that David Hume, the friend and associate of the eminent i)ersons 
engaged in this undertaking, and whose splendid talents would have in- 
ereased its reputation, had no share in its management, nor even knew 
the names of the writers. Prudential considerations influenced the con- 
ductors in excluding him from any knowledge of their proceedings. When 
the Review came out, Scotland was agitated by religious dissensions. The 
orthodox party had taken alarm at the pliilosophical writings of Hume. 
Under such circumstances, it would have been most unwise had the Edir- 
lors admitted an avowed Deist into their literary counsels, especially after 
having, in their Prefatory Address, slated their determination to oppose, 
at all times, irreligious doctrines,'^ 

* The late Mr. Mackenzie, in hi» Lifc-of Jbhir Home, a work that contains a delightnil 
account of the literar}' and philosophical societies of Edinburgh, assigns another reason 
for concealing from Mr. Hume the secret of the Edinburgh Review; and relates an 
anecdote, from which it would appear, Ihat a short time before the work was discontinued 
the mystery was unveiled to him< *^I have heard," says the author of the '^Manof 
Feeling,^' *^ that the conductors of the Edinburgh Review were afraid both of Mr. Home's 
good^oaturc and his extreme artlessness*, that from the one, their criticisms would have 
been weakened or suppressed, and from the other the secret discovered. The contents 
of the work strongly nttracted his attention ; and he expreftaedVuft »\i\^m^\» wynst ^V^^or. 
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NotwithttiiuUiig this precaution, and the care oC Mr. Jardine, the Re- 
view was harriea to a premature extinction by the lengitiYeneM of the 
Scotch on the subject of religion. It it to be lamented, that an extreme de- 
gree of nenroufneas, amongst theologiana and religioos bodies, respecting 
their farourite tenets, should so frequently hinder die fearless inyestigation 
of truth. 

The Preface to a new edition of the ''Edinburgh Review," with ex- 
planatory notes, published in 1818, fully states the causes of its discontinu- 
ance. The following extract from this publication is of sufficient interest, 
as giving a Aetch of religious parties in Scotland at the middle of last 
century, to justify its insertion here. ''At the very moment when Mr. 
Wedderbum, afterwards Earl of Roslyn (in his note at the end of the 
second number), had announced an intention to enlarge the plan, he and 
his colleagues were obliged to reUnquish the work. The temper of the 
people of Scotland was, at that moment, peculiarly jealous on every ques- 
tion that approached the boundaries of theology. A popular election of the 
{arochial clergy had been restored with the Presbytesry by the Revolution. 
'he rights of patrons had been reimposed on the Scottish Church in the 
last years of Queen Anne, by Ministers who dei^ired, if they did not medi- 
tate, the re-establishment of Episcopacy. But, for thirty years afterwards, 
(his unpopular right was either disused by the patrons, or successfully re- 
sisted by the people. The zealous Presbyterians still retained the doctrine 
and spirit of the Covenanters; and their favourite preachers, bred up 
amidst the furious persecutions of Charles the Second, had rather learned 
piety and fortitude, than acquired that useful and ornamental learning 
which becomes their- order in times of quiet. Some of them had separated 
from the Church on account of ' iap patranag0t' among other marks of de- 
^neracy. But, besides these 'Seceders,' the majority of the Established 
dergy were adverse to the law of patronage, and disposed to connive at 
resistance to its execution. On the other hand, the more lettered*and re- 
fined ministers of the Church, who had secretly relinquished many parts 
of the Calvinistic system— from the unpopularity of their own opinions 
and modes of preaching — from their connection with the gentry who held 
the rights of patronage— *and from repugnance to the vulgar and illiterate 
ministers whom turbulent elections brought into the Church — became bos- 
lile to the interference of the people, and zealously laboured to enforce the 
execution of a law which had hitherto remained almost dormant. Tbe 
orthodox party maintained the rights of the people against a regulation im- 
posed on them by their enemies; and the party which in matters of reli- 
gion claimed the distinction of liberality and toleration, contended for tbe 
absolute aulhority of the civil magistrate, to the destruction of a right, 
which more than any other interested the conscience of the people ojf 

eentlemcn concerned in it, with whom he wav daily In the habit of meeting, at the excel- 
lence of a performance, written, as he presumed from hia ignorance of tlie subject, by 
•ome persons out of their own literary circle. It was agreed to communicate the secret 
to him at a dinner, which was shortly after given by one of the numl>er. At that dinner, 
he repeated his wonder on the subject of tne Edinburgh Review. One of the company 
aaid he Icnew tbe antbors, and would tell them to Mr. Hume, on his giving an oath of 
secrecy. ' How is the oath to be ukcn, said David, with his ugoal pleasantry, 'of a man 
•oouaed of so much scepticism as I am? you would not trust my SibU oath ; but I will 
lar bgr the T« icityev and the to «yfirev never to reveal your secret.' He was then told 
names of the authors.and tbe plan of the work ; but it was not continued Ions enough to 
r or Mb coatrtbtttiof any wfAe'inr'^Mmckfnmt'M W* «f Mr. John Hornby p. U 
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Scodaod. At the head of this last party Was Dr. Robertson, one of the 
conMmtors to the present Tolume, who, about the time of its appearance, 
was on the eve of effecting a reyolution in the practice of the Church, by at 
length compelling the stubborn Presbyterians to submit to the authority of 
a law which they abhorred. 

"Another circumstance rendered the time very perilous for Scotch re- 
viewers of ecclesiastical publications. The writings of Mr. Hume, the 
intimate friend of the leader of the tolerant clergy, yery naturally excited 
the alarm of the orthodox parly, who, like their predecessors of the prer- 
ceding age, were zealous for the rights of the people, but confined their 
diarlty within the pale of their own communion, and were much disposed 
to regard the impunity of heretics and infidels as a reproach to a Christian 
magistrate. In the year 175A, a complaint to the General Assembly 
a^nst the philosophical writings of Mr. Hume and Lord Kames, was 
with difficulty eluded by the friends of free discussion. The writers of Uie 
Review were aware of the danger to which they were exposed by these 
cireumstances. They kept the secret of their Review from Mr. Hume, 
the most intimate friend of some of them. They forbore to notice his 
' History of the Stewarts,' of which the first volume appeared at Edin- 
bargh two months before the publication of the Review ; thou^ it is little 
to say that it was the most remarkable work which ever issued from the 
Scottish press. 

"They trusted that the moderation and well-known piety of Mr. Jar- 
dine would conduct them safely through the suspicion and jealousy of jar- 
ring parties. Nor does it, in fact, appear that any part of his criticisfios 
is at Tariance with that enlightened reverence for religion which he was 
known to feel ; but he was influenced by the ecclesiastical party to which he 
adhered. He seems to have thought that he might securely assail the op- 
ponents of patronage through the sides of Erskine, Boston, and other popul^ 
preachers, who were either Seceders, or divines of the same school. He 
even yentured to use the weapon of ridicule against their extravagant me- 
taphors, their wire-drawn allegories, their mean allusions ; and to laugh 
at those who complained of ' the connivance at Popery, the toleration of 
Prelacy, the pretended rights of lay patrons of heretical professors in the 
Universities, and a lax clergy in possession of the Churches,' as the try- 
ing evils of Xhe time. 

'' This species of attack, at a moment when the religious feelings of the 
public were thus susceptible, appears to have excited general alarm. The 
orthodox might blame the writings criticised, without approving the tone 
assumed by the critic. The multitude were exasperated by thesccNrn with 
which their favourite writers were treated ; and many who altogether dis- 
approved these writings might consider ridicule as a weapon of doubtful 
propriety against language habitually employed to convey the rehgious and 
moral feelings of a nation. In these circumstances, the authors of the Re- 
view did not think themselves bound to hazard their quiet, reputation, 
and interest, by persevering in their attempt to improve the taste of their 
countrymen." 

It is to be regretted, that a work supported by sudi men as Adam Smith, 
Dr. Robertson, and Dr. Blair, and containing indications of their genius, 
which though feeble are not lobe mistaken, should have been discontinued 
tot ibd reasons assigned in this quotation. That its continuance would have 
been favourable to the progress of literature, science, aiv^\ft^^\A Q\\\i\Qv>Si, 
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is obvious from tlie tone and character of the two published numbers: 
They are animated by an enlightened spirit , and written with considerable 
vigour and elegance. The contributions of Adam Smith are characterized 
by extensive information and clearness of reasoning; whilst those of Ro- 
bertson evince a decided taste for that department of literature, by the suc- 
cessful cultivation of which his name is associated with those of Hume and 
Gibbon^ Of the critical notices furnished by Lord Koslyn and Dr. Blair^ 
little more can be said than that they do no discredit to them, nor to the 
publication in which tliey appeared. 

The same year that saw the downfall of the *' Edinburgh Review," gave 
birth to the '' Critical Journal; or, Annals of Literature.'' This was a Lon- 
don journal projected by Mr. Archibald Hamilton, a native of Scotland, and 
by profession a printer^ Having been for some years foreman of Mr. Strahan's 
printing establishment, his perseverance and talents at length enabled him to 
commence business on his own account. Hamilton was thus brought into 
connexion with many persons of literary eminence, amongst whom was 
Dr. Smollett, with whose assistance he established the " Critical Review." 
This journal was the unflinching advocate of the Tory and High Church 
party. The ** Monthly Review" had previously obtained considerable in- 
fluence as the organ of the Whigs and Dissenters ; and it was deemed expe- 
dient, by the writers engaged in the new undertaking, to occupy diflerent 
ground, and to avow their strenuous attachment to Church and State. 
Whatever estimate may be formed of the political doctrines of Dr. Sniollelt 
and his coadjutors, there can be no diflerence of opinion as to the zeal and 
ability with which they supi)ortcd them in the ** Critical Review." 

Like all public writers for the periodical press, the Editors of this 
journal commenced their labours with fair professions of their determination 
to discharge their critical functions with dignity and impartiality. But, 
though their eflbrts were neither deQcient in talent nor energy, they were 
not free from asperity and petulance. Of the contributions of Smollett, 
Dr. Anderson observes: — '* His critical strictures evinced sufficient taste 
and judgment, but too much irritability and impatience, when any of the 
incensed authors, whose performances he had censured, attempted to reta- 
liate; and a degree of acrimony of style and intemperance of language, that 
involved him in a variety of disputes frequently more vexatious than credi- 
table." * 

Notwithstanding these defects, the work assumed a high rank in periodical 
criticism, and enjoyed, for many years, the patronage of a large circle of 
friends. It numbered among its regular contributors some of the master 
minds of the age. Johnson was the author of several able articles ; and se- 
veral were furnished by Whitakcr, tlie historian of Manchester. One 
of the nK>st efficient and active writers was the Rev. Joseph Robertson, the 
author of a great variety of publications. This gentleman was a contributor 
to the " Critical Review " for twenty-one years ; and, during that long pe- 
riod, furnished for it above 2,620 articles on theological, classical, poetical, 
and miscellaneous subjects 1 f 

The first number of the ** Literary Magazine, or Universal Review," 
appeared in May, 1756, a few months after the '^-Critical Review." The 

• Or. Anderson*!! Life of Smollett, p. a'i. 

t See a Sketch of his Life in Nichols'H ** Literary Auecdoles," vol. iii. p. 504. In thr 

ae v/oTk there in a Memoir df Mr. Arrhibald Hamilton, the individual who cHlaMi&he<i 

" rrifieal Revie\vr(\o\. iVt. n. 3W.- 
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hilrcKluclory address was from the pen. of Dr. Johnson, and conlaincd a 
perspicuous statement of the objects of the work. Its design was to combine 
Willi the variety of a Magazine the advantages of a Review. In reference 
to the critical department of the work, the writer of the preface remarks, 
** The literary history necessarily contains an account of the labours of the 
learned, in which whether we shall show much judgment or sagacity, must 
be left to our readers to determine ; we can promise only justness and can- 
dour. It is not to be expected that we can insert extensive extracts, or 
critical examinations of all the writings which this age of authors may offer 
to our noticcv A few only will deserve the distinction of criticism, and a 
few only will obtain it. We shall try to select the best and most important 
pieces; and are not without hope, that we may sometimes influence the 
public voice, and hasten the popularity of a valuable work." 

Dr. Johnson contributed Iwenty-Gve reviews to this miscellany. Many 
of his critical notices are meagre and uninteresting; but others are written 
with 'great care and elaboration, possessing his dignity of style, with his 
accustomed reach of thinking, sagacity of observation, and solid instruction. 
Amongst the best of his critiques in the ** Literary Magazine " may be enu- 
merated the following : — on * * Warton's Essays on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope;"—** Blalkwell's Memoirs of the Court of Augustus;"—" Four 
Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Bentley, containing some arguments in 
proof of a Deity;" — ** The General History of Polybius, translated from the 
Greek;" — ** Brown's Christian Morals;" — and **Jenyns's Free Enquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil." Dr. Drake, in his Life of Dr. Johnson, 
characterizes the review of Jenyns's book as a '* masterly disquisition, on 
a subject of great metaphysical obscurity, and a complete refutation and ex- 
posure of the weak and arrogant parts ^f that singular production." 

In addition to these contributions, Johnson wrote, for. the same journal, 
several biographical, moral, historical, and political essays. The other 
writers seem to have been tolerably well qualified for the parts allotted to 
them ; and they succeeded in supplying the public with a pleasing miscel- 
lany, in which the lively and the grave were judiciously blended ; and elegant 
literature gracefully interwoven with dissertations on morals, politics, and 
metaphysics. 

In 1773, another attempt was made in Edinbui^h to improve the character 
of Scotch periodical literature, by establishing a work that should perform 
the double office of a Magazine and a Critical Journal. This publication 
appeared under the title of the ** Edinburgh Magazine and Review." The 
celebrated Gilbert Stuart. LL.D., and Mr. William Smellie, author of the 
** Philosophy of Natural History," had the merit of originating, and con- 
ducting it for three years with a large share of talent and popularity. Re- 
views of books did not form the most important part of the editors' labours* 
Their object was to attract the public by the variety and novelty of their 
matter. They observe in their preface, that, ** to be generally useful and 
entertaining, they mean to suit themselves to readers of every denomina- 
tion. It is not solely their intention to paint the manners and the fashions of 
the times : to interest the passions, and wander in the regions of fancy : they 
propose to blend instruction with amusement; to pass from light and gay 
etTusions to severe disquisition; to mingle erudition with wit, and to con- 
trast the wisdom with the folly of men. They wish equally to allure and 
to please the studious and the grave, the dissipated and the idle. To the 
former they may suggest matter for reflection and lexu^xV^^ \wVft \Vfc\^^^ 
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th^ may inf uie the love of knowledge ; and to both they may idbrd a not 
kmegant relaxation and amaciNnent/' 

The contents of the work furnish abundant proofs that these promiin 
were fally performed. The execution of every department is superior to 
that of the general run of previous periodical publications. Many of the 
articles comprise much useful information, and are not deficient in the graen 
of composition. The conductors were men of ability and learning ; at- 
tached to liberal principles and free institutions. The critical department 
was under the special management of Dr. Stuart and Mr. Smellie. Un- 
fortunately, howeyer, many of Dr. Stuart's articles are chargeable vrith 
unjust severity, and are not unfrequently disfigured by gross prqudiees 
and personalities. The dissatisfaction that was thus occasioned, contri- 
buted to the failure of the undertaking. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in this case, as in that of the 
" Edinburgh Review," acerbity of feeling, produced by religious animo- 
sities, had a powerfiri influence in -diminishing the popularity of the work 
and bringing it to a wdd^ close. During the period of its existence, from 
i773 till 1776, theve was an unusual degree of excitement in Edinburgh 
arising out of theological controversy ; and £ome essays that appeared in 
the Magazine were regarded as unfavourable to Orthodox belief, and sub- 
versive of Evangelical religion. Such an imputation, whether well founded 
or not, formed an impassable barrier to the further progress of the journal. 
Whatever grounds there may have been for the charge, it is certain 
that the conductors, in their endeavours to cherish a spirit of toleration, and 
4o steer a middle course in the prevalent polemical disputations, raised a 
suspicion in the public mind that they were either indifferent to the advance- 
ment of religion, or sceptical as to its truths. There is a paragraph, in 
the preface to their fourth volume, that may be quoted in support of this 
opinion. In allusion to a report industriously circulated of their leaning to 
infidelity, they state, '' they have been attacked by bigots for their yiode- 
ration and charity, and have been fancied to be sceptical, because they have 
not favoured absurd prejudices, and defended opinions, wild and fantastic, 
disgraceful to Christianity, and unworthy of men." The Review did not, 
as may be readily supposed, long survive these attacks ; and the injudicious 
manner in which Dr. Stuart reviewed Monboddo's work, on the '' Origin 
and Progress of Language," hastened its extinction. After the publication 
of five volumes, the proprietors, in August, 1776, announced its disconti- 
nuance, without any explanation of the cause ; but promised that it should 
be resumed in an improved form.* 

^ In the Memolm ofWin. Smellie, orEdinbHrgh,Uicreifa mioiite aooount of the origin, 
progress, and extinction or this Journal. 

It wotild exceed the limits or this Essay, and be irrelevant to its purpose, to enter inos 
lengthened history of those periodical journals published in Edinburgh, previously to 
180^, which do not come under the denomination of Reviews. The subjoined enumera- 
tion of the most popular, will show the general estimation in which periodical literature 
bes always been held by the inhabitants or Scotland. The *' Old Scots Magazine" occupies 
the first place in the list, as the venerable parent from which all the rest sprang, and 
claims our respect for the attainments of the persons who, at different intervals, were 
concerned in its management. No similar Scotch work contains so great a variety of 
miscellaneous, statistical, and loeal information. It began in January, 1789, and was the 
ftnt Magazine in Scotland of the slightest pretensions to talent and importance. For a 
i&w years it was occasionally soppKed with contributions by several eminent individuals. 
Dr* Murray, Professor of Oriental Lai^guages in the University, and Dr. Leyden were 
MfiUrfy' connected with the editorial departmeat. The circulation was then extenaiTe ; 
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The Rev. Panl Henry Maty, ion of Dr. Maty, the editor of the ' ' Journal 
Britanniqne," of irhich a notice has been already given, began, in 1782, 
Ihe ** New Review," consisting principally of notices of foreign publicaiions. 
For four years it enjoyed a considerable share of public patronage. It 
was discontinued, in 1786, in consequence of the ill health of Mr. Maty, 
who does not appear to have had any one connected with him in its ma- 
nagetnent. Of his learning and critical abilities, his biographer spedLS 
favourably ; but his journal does not rank higher than nost of its eon- 
temporaries. 

The "Engli^ Review" commenced about a year after the last men- 
tioned publication. The article on *' Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," in which the sceptical tendency of that great work is so kei^ly 
exposed, was contributed by Mr. Whitaker, and served to increase the 

and thin entertaining MisceHany was generally esteemed for its articles on subjects of 
tgrkmltural and local interest. As the progress of information increased, Journals of a 
loperior dass made their appearance, which completely eclipsed the old Magazine. 

The next publication that followed, of which there are any numbers e;itant, was Um$ 
** British Marine," printed by Lumsden and Robertson, in 1746, and edited by Dr. 
M'Tait. It did not survive more than two years. In July, 1737, the ** Edinburgh 
Manilne" was commenced by Walter Ruddiman. It continued until 1762, at which 
period six volumes had been published, when it was given up. The son of ThomM 
Buddiman, the celebrated grammarian, revived this work, under the name of the '* WeeUjr 
Magazine, or Edinburgh Amusement," which he edited for many years. It is probable thai 
the speculation turned out a profitable one, as the publication reached its fifty-nint^ 
▼olame in March, 1784. A weekly journal was attempted in 1788, entitled the *' Noith 
British Magazine, or Caledonian Miscellany of Knowledge, Instruction, and Gntenbiuii- 
meat," which continued only a year. In January, 1785; a more successful experiment was* 
tried by James Sibbald, who printed and edited the ** Edinburgh Magazine, or Literary 
BUsoellany." Under the management of this gentleman, it prospered, until nUt, whea 
it was relinquished. At the commencement of the ensuing year, a new series of the 
sane work was commenced by Dr. James Anderson, who conducted it with suocess, 
until 1803, when it was incorporated with the ** Old Scots Magazine." 

The " Mirror'' and " Lounger" were of a character somewhat different from the 
periodicals enumerated in the foregoing remarks ; being on the same plan as our Clas- 
sical Essayists, and written i%the manner of the '' Tatler" and '* Spectator." Tlie 
** Mirror" commenced in January, 1779; and was continued every Tuesday and Saturdpy 
to B7th May, 1780. The *' Lounger," which may be considered as a continuation of th^ 
"Mirror," wsia conducted by the same individuals; it appeared in 1785, and terminated 
on ^ 6th January, 17H7. 

In about three years after the " Lounger" had been relinquished. Dr. James An- 
derson established the ** Bee," a weekly paper consisting of light essays on misoel>- 
laaeous subjects, occasionally blended with dissertations of a philosophical and political 
clukracter. It commenced on Wednesday, 22d December, 1790, and was regularly 
continued until eighteen volumes were completed, when it terminated for want of adequate 
support 

Dr. Drake, in prosecuting his enquiries on the progress of periodical journals, dii* 
covered that, at a period antecedent to the publication of the '* Mirror," a work appeared 
in Edinburgh, on a similar plan, called the " Tatler," so far back as 1711. Of its history 
and character he was not able to obtain any information. Six years after Dr. Anderson 
discontinued the '* Bee," a paper was attempted, under the name of *' Felix Phantom.* 
Saeh paper is dated from '* Fairy Land." It lasted only a few months, from April to 
November, 1796. The " Ghost,*' having failed to attract much attention and curiosity, 
its sudden disappearance may be easily accounted for. Another ephemeral journal, 
called the *' Trifle," was iu existence at the same time with <* Felix Phantom," and 
equally destitute of ability and interest. The reader will find a brief account of the 
periodicalliteratureofScothind, iVom 1739 to 1780, in '' Oough's British Antiquities,^' 
p. 745. J'or further information on the history of the <* Mirror" and '* Lounger,'* seethe 
eoncioding essay of the " Mirror ; " the Life of Wm. Creech prefixed to the publication 
of bis ''Fugitive Pieces;** and Drake's Essays on the "Rambler," '-Adventurer/' 
^^Dd Taller." vol. it. pp. 866. 374. 
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repulalion of Uio Uoviow. There was nothing, however, in its plad of 
arrangement, diflfering, in any essential points, from other journals. It 
contains various specimens of sound and impartial criticism ; but its con- 
tributions are not generally of a superior order. It was relinquished iu 
1798, after thirty volumes had been published. 

Mr. Thomas Christie, the author of several works on a diversity of topics, 
established the ''Analytical Hcview," in 1788. It was conducted for some 
years with a good deal of spirit and ability. A few articles in this journal 
might be referred to for the information, talent, and acumen which they 
display ; but the great mass of its contributions are not distinguished by 
any thing attractive or profound. It amounts to twenty-two volumes. 

The ** British Critic, or Theological Review," commenced in 179^. The 
editorship was entrusted to Archdeacon Nares. His criticisms havo been 
warmly commended for their erudition, judgment, and sagacity. Some 
of the brightest ornaments of the Established Church were associated with 
him in his labours; but his most efficient and popular coadjutor was 
Mr. Beloe, translator of Herodotus. The primary obj(;ct of this journal is 
to uphold the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England. I\» cir- 
culation, therefore, is principally confined to the divines and members of 
that party. Many of its articles are of a controversial character, and exhibit 
the peculiarspirit which religious cx)ntroversy invariably generates. Notwith- 
standing this defect, it has been ably and skilfully conducted. Its best ar- 
ticles testify the research and zeal of their writers. If their eflbrts have not 
been always distinguished by enlarged views on disputed and mysterious 
points of faith, concerning which it is almurd to suppose that mankind will 
ever agree in opinion, they deserve praise for their exertions in the Cause 
of Christianity against the insidious designs of false friends, and the open, 
though impotent, assaults of its adversaries. 

It was no part of the object of this discourse, to include in it all the 
Reviews which appeared previously to 1802. Of those most esteemed 
for tlieir ability, and the literary fame of their conductors, notices have 
been given that may enable the reader to judge of the state of periodical 
criticism before the appearance of the Edinburgh Review. The works 
which have been mentioned may be considered as tlie most favourable 
specimims. That they Were occasionally enriched by the contributions of 
men who oc^mpied an elevated rank in the world of letters, has been 
proved by a reference to many well-known names. Rut, if their value be 
estimated by that of the general mass of their contents, it would be untrue 
to affirm that they possess much merit. To be convinced of their in- 
feriority as critical journals, it is only nea^ssary to glance at the meagre and 
ftU|M.Tfieial notices with which they are filled. Their pretensions, in this 
respect, are frequently below mediocrity. A critique of moderate length, 
written with ability, and in a pleasing style, sometimes enlivens the mass of 
duhiess by which it is surrounded ; but, in general, the articles are little 
more than advertisements of new works, from which a few extracts are 
taken, and put tog<»ther without a single remark illustrative of the manner 
in whichlheauthor has acquitted hims(;if of his task. To thereader, therefore, 
this species of criticism imparted no other benefit than that which was 
derived from a dry catalr>gue of books, and an insipid attract of their 
conUints. The reviewcTs for the most part applauded and contemned 
without condesitenriin^ to assign a reason for their decisions. They did nol 
profess lo 1m» friiid<Mj by gpnernl princi|)b>H. The excellencies or defects of an 
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anllior were despatched in a sentence, or left to be ascertained by a series 
of quotations selected from his works without skill or discrimination. Aphi- 
losof^ical exposition of the topics treated of was seldom attempted. What 
the writers omitted the reviewers did not supply. There was nothing 
in their vague observations which evinced originality or vigour; and they 
were equally destitute of the attractions of taste and eloquence. 

The tollowing remark was made by Gibbon, after reading the ninth 
chapter of Longtnus on the Subhme: — **I was acquainted only with two 
ways of criticising a beautiful passage: the one to show, by an exact 
anatomy of it, its distinct beauties, and whence they spring; the other an 
idle exclamation, a general panegyric, which leaves nothing behind. Lon- 
ginus has shown me a third. He tells me his own feehngs upon reading it; 
and tells them with such energy that he communicates them." That this 
is a delightful and beneficial employment of the critical art, every one must 
have felt who is familiar (and who is not ?) with the masterly disquisitions 
in our modern reviews.- But the English journals of the last century were 
deficient in this fertile somrce of intellectual gratification and improvement. 
They did not aspire to enlighten the understanding, or to guide] the public 
iaste. If they recommended any literary performance, it was seldom for any 
other purpose than to promote its sale. Its importance or tendency was a 
matter of subordinate consideration. The critic would have deemed it a 
violatioB of the dignity of his office to compose a dissertation on the subject 
to which it referred, and to instruct his readers in the principles and rea- 
sonings upon which the enquiry should have been conducted. In con- 
.sequence of this mechanical method of reviewing, critical journals were of 
»iise only to book-collectors. 

In their political department there was also a grievous lack of deptli and 
information. Furious philippics against Tories or Whigs, or lampoons 
designed to ridicule some conspicuous public character, were not uncommon. 
But no luminous views were given of any great political question. The 
•science of Government was not expounded in an enlarged and philosophical 
spirit. The principles which should regulate the people and their rulers 
in their respective situations were not developed ; and many problems of 
vital import to the liberties and happiness of mankind were passed over 
without die slightest notice. It was not to be expected that national sentiment 
should take its tone from such works, or that tiiey should exercise any 
considerable influence over the conduct of statesmen, and the opinions of 
the community. 

The inefficiency of the old English Reviews, considered in their critical 
<apactty, resulted principally from their connection with the publishing 
booksellers. Though the majority were established with upright intentions, 
by writers who professed to value intellectual freedom, yet, from causes 
too obvious to require explanation, they gradually yielded to the dominion 
of the trade, and became mere puffing-machines for the books brought forth 
under the auspices of the reading publishers. Periodical criticism, thus 
fettered and degraded, had no salutary action on the popular mind. It 
wanted the energy and spirit inseparable from integrity of purpose. Its 
characteristics were tameness, coldness, and servility ; though many ex- 
ceptions may be found in particular articles. 

The efTects of trammelling criticism, by reducing it to the level of a 
mercantile system, are forcibly described in the following extract from an 
jessay, in the ** Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809," altribulcd lo Svc 
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Walter Scott. "A spirit of indolence is usually accompanied with a&«> 
position to mercy ; or, rather, those whom it has thoroughly possessed cannot 
give themselves die trouble of rousing to deeds of severity. Accordingly 
the calm, even, and indifferent style of criticism, occasionc^l by the causes 
iJready«tated, was distinguished by a lenient aspect towards its object. Tk 
reviewer, in the habit of treating with complacency those wbrks which 
belonged to his own publisher, was apt to use the same general style of 
civility towards others, althou^ they had not the same powerful title to 
protection. A certain deference was visibly paid to an author of celebrity, 
whether founded on hfs literary qualities, or on the adventitious distinctions 
of rank and title ; and generally there was a marked and guarded retenfu 
both in the strictures hazarded, and in the mode of expressing them. If 
raillery was ever attempted, there was no horseplay in it ; and the only 
fault which could be objected to by the reader was, that the critic was 
'content to dwell in decencies for ever/ 

" This rule was not, indeed, without exceptions. The mind of a liberah 
and public-spirited critic sometimes reversed the sentence of his employer ; 
and, unlike the prophet of Midian, anathematised the works on which he 
was summoned to bestow benedictions. Neither was it proper that the 
critical rod sbould be hung up in mere show, lest, in time, as it is learnedly 
argued by the Duke of Vienna, it should become more mocked than feared. 
The terrors Of the office were, therefore, in some measure maintained by 
the severity exercised upon the trumpery novels and still-born poetry 
which filled the monthly catalogue, whose unknown, and perhaps starving 
authors, fared like the parish boys at a charity school, who are flogged not 
only for their own errors, but to vindicate the authority of the master, who 
cares not to use the same freedom with the children of the squire. Sometimes, 
also, * fate demanded a nobler head.' The work of a rival bookseller was 
to be crushed even in birth ; a powerful literary patron, or, perhaps, the 
reviewer himself, had some private pique to indulge ; and added a handful 
of slugs to the powder and paper which formed the usual contents of his 
blunderbuss. Sometimes political discussions were introduced, before 
which deference and moderation are uniformly found fo disappear. Or, in 
fine, the sage bibliopolist himself occasionally opined that a little severity 
might favour the sale of his review ; and was therefore pleased to ' cry havoc, 
and let slip the dogs .of war.' But the operation of each and all of these 
causes was insufficient to counteract the tendency of this species of criticism 
to stagnate in a course of dull, and flat, and lukewarm courtesy. Something 
of the habitual civility, and professional deference of the tradesman, seemed 
to qualify the labours of those who wrote under his direction ; and the 
critics themselves, accessible not, we believe, to pecuniary interposition, 
but to applications for favours in divers modes, which they found it 
difficult to resist, and mixing, too, in the intercourse of private life with 
many of those who aflbrded the subjects of their criticism, were seldom 
disposed to exercise their office in its full, or even its necessary rigour. 
These were days of halcyon quietness for authors; especially for that nu- 
merous class, who, contented to venture their whole literary credit on one 
dull work, written upon as dull a subject, look forward, less to rapid sale, 
and popular applause, than to a favourable criticism from the reviewers, 
and a word or two of snug, quiet, honied assent from a few private friends. 
The public, indeed, began to murmur that 
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* LMt was the ciitic's sease» Adr eould be found, 
While one dull formal unison went f6nnd.' 

Bat the venerable and well-wi^ed authors of sermons and essays, wad 
mawkish poems, and stupid parish histories, bore each triumphantly hi» 
ponderous load into the mart of literature, expanded it upon the stall oC 
his bookseller, sat brooding over it till evening closed, and then retired witk 
the consolation, that, if his wares had not met a purchaser, they kad at least 
been declared saleable, and received the stamp of currency from the official 
inspectors of literary merchandize. From these soothing dreams, author*,, 
booksellers, and critics were soon to be roused by a rattling peal of thun«- 
der ; and it now remains to be shown how a conspiracy pf beardless boys 
innovated upon the memorable laws of the old republic of literature, scourg- 
ed the booksellers out of her senate-house, overset the tottering thrones of 
the idols whom they had set up, awakened the hundred-necked snake of cri* 
ticism, and curdled the whole ocean of milk and water, in which, like the 
sOTpentine supporter of Yistnou, he had wreathed and wallowed in un- 
wieldy sloth for a quarter of a century. Then, too, amid this dire com- 
bustion, like true revolutionists, they erected themselves into a committee 
of public safety, whose decrees were written in blood, and executed with- 
out mercy." 

The sketch now given of the rise and progress of Reviews, from their 
iDtrodoction into France by Denis de Sallo, to the period when, in 180!^, 
the Edinburgh Review came forth to astonish the literary world, is not pre- 
sented to the reader in the vain presumption that it is free from error in the 
details, and sufficiently full to do justice to a subject which would require 
unple materials and great labour for its complete investigation : perhaps, 
however, enough has been done to point out the most prominent defects of 
the critical journals published in Great Britain previously to the French Re- 
volution. 

Whatever defects may be discovered in this extraordinary work, no one 
can question, that it eiTccted a complete revolution in critical discussion, 
gave a tone to the jj^urnals of a similar kind to which it gave birth, and 
accelerated the triumph of liberal principles in every department of political 
science. But before entering into an examination of its literary and polt- 
tieal merits, it may be useful to offer a few remarks on the particulars in 
which it differed from the Reviews noticed in the preceding sketch, and 
on the peculiar circumstances growing out of the altered state of society 
which contributed to its influence and success. 

From what has been said with regard to the character of the critical jour- 
nals in England, at the close of the eighteenth century, it is obvious that 
no attempt to rescue that branch of periodical literature from the degradation 
into which it had fallen could have succeeded, had not men of more than 
ordinary ability engaged in the undertaking, and resolved to pursue a more 
independent course than their predecessors. To give effect to their labours, it 
was necessary that their work should he modelled on a plan different from 
other publications ; that it should display greater talent ; and that its prin- 
ciples should be congenial with the liberal spirit which began to prevail in 
society. The first object of the Edinburgh Reviewers, therefore, was to 
supply their readers with specimens of impartial criticism, tlie result of a 
searching examination and comparison of the best productions that appeared. 
To accomplish this objoci, in which their predecessors had, in most in- 
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slances, failed, it was indispensable that the Review should be unshackled by 
any connection with publishers. The subserviency of critics to their em- 
ployers had brought the profession into disrepute. The interests of litera- 
ture and the efforts of genius were too often sacrificed to the selfishness 
of booksellcFS. It was not uncommon to puff an author for a bribe, or 4o 
abuse him for tlie gratification of revenge. If any sinister design could be 
promoted by ministering to the vanity of a patron, or blasting the prospecte 
of a rival in business, obsequious reviewers were to be had willing to sell 
their principles to the highest bidder, provided the wages of literary prostitu- 
tion wore sufficiently liberal to tempt their cupidity. The evils occasioned 
by this corruption of an exalted office, induced the conductors of the Edin-^ 
burgh Review tQ keep themselves aloof from such mercenary trammels. 
They had been accused of yielding to political biasses in their opinions of 
particular works; but it could never be urged against them, with any sha^ 
dow of truth, that the gentlemen of Paternoster Row exercised an improper 
sway over their decisions. This circumstance gave a character of in- 
dependence to their writings which greatly contributed to their 6clat, 
and influence over the public mind. The opinions of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, upon every topic, were received with deference. They were at 
first, indeed, regarded, as oracles ; their authority was universally acknow* 
ledged ; and few of those who suffered from their excesses had the courage 
to make any resistance. The editor assumed a fearless and lofty tone, 
which commanded respect, though it sometimes inortified by its severity. 

The restricting of criticisms to works of unequivocal merit, or to sub* 
jects which possessed a strong claim on the public attention, tended to 
raise the character of the Edinburgh Review. In the original address, the 
editor announced, that 'Mt would form no part of their object, to take 
notice of every production that issues from the press ; and tliat they wished 
their journal to be distinguished, rather for the selection, than for the 
number of its articles." They werp influenced in this determination by 
the fact, that a very large proportion of the books published never at- 
tracted any sluffe of public attention ; and, consequently, it was not 
to be expected, that a critical notice of them wo^ld have any other 
effect than that of '' gratifying the partiality of friends, or the malignity 
of enemies." From the adoption of this plan, it was impossible that the 
Review could exhibit a complete view of modern literature ; but it enabled 
the editor to regulate his choice of works and subjects by the interest they 
excited. 

That many advantages were producedby this arrangement cannot be doub«- 
ted. The old Reviews were generally brought out monthly, and some of 
them more frequently. It has been shown that, with the exception of occasional 
articles by the editor, or some contributor distinguished by superior attain- 
ments from the rest of liis associates, their critical articles were insignifi- 
cant and uninteresting. The object was to huddle together, in a confused 
heap, a series of unconnected notices of all the books that had appeared 
aince last publication. From such a system nolhing useful or instructive 
could be expected. No time was given for deliberation ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, the judgments ot the critic were often rash and unjust ; and, 
from the want of time or capacity, he sentenced an author to condemnation, 
or held him up to applause, without any statement of the grounds upon 
which the award had been given. 
. The best way to avoid these defe<5ts was to publish the Review quarterly. 
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This aflforded abundant leisure for reflection and preparation, and enabled 
the contributors to display a judicious selection of articles, carefully written, 
eyincing studious research, and comprising a discussion of those topics in 
whidi the public took most interest The extensive circulation of the 
weekly journals shows that they are recommended by peculiar advantages, 
which make them be perused with avidity by a numerous class of readers. It 
may be fairly questioned, however, whether, as organs of criticism, they 
are not comparatively inefficient, or rather decidedly unfavourable to asatis- 
bctory estimation of an author's claims. The only advantage they seem 
to possess, is in awakening the curiosity of the public as to new works, 
by giving an early notice of their contents, with illustrative passages. In 
this there is often, however, the grossest deception. The real charactOT 
of a literary production can never be ascertained by a few quotations; 
and it is of every day occurrence, that hooks, extravagantly lauded in our 
daily and weekly chronicles, and of which favourai)le specimens are 
ostentatiously paraded in their columns, are utterly destitute of any solid 
merit. 

The system of criticism adopted in these ephemeral publications is in- 
jurious both to the reader and the reviewer. The former is released from the 
exertion of thought and the labour of investigation. He relies upon the 
crude opinions of the critic, or perhaps forms an erroneous judgment of the 
book from an imperfect analysis of its contents. The latter, from the na- 
ture of his office, is compelled, in most instances, to write without reflec- 
tion, and to review without reading. From the influence of habit, he may 
sometimes catch the spirit of a work from a hasty glance over its pages ; 
but, in general, he fails in fairly appreciating its character. He dogmatizes 
when he is without materials to reason ; captivates with the glitter of words 
when he wants the substances of argument ; and strives to please when he 
cannot inform. There is nothing of the philosophy and spirit of true cri- 
ticism in these puerile attempts to assort shreds and patches. They are aUke 
deficient in aim and method. The critical speculations of such writers af- 
ford no means by which to appreciate genius ; they derive no support from 
fundamental principles ; and evince no range of enquiry, or comprehensive- 
ness of thought. These are the unavoidable results of endeavouring to 
write something clever and smart on every work that appears, instead of 
selecting a few only, and deliberately examining their merits. 

The ''Monthly Review" blended critical strictures on the subjects of 
books, with a copious abstract of their contents. But the writers crowded 
into each number too many notices, many of them trivial and of no value. 
The Edinburgh critics have been censured for running into the opposite ex- 
tieme, and substituting profound or learned disquisitions in the place of 
discriminating reviews. They frequently, indeed, have selected the title of 
1 work as a pretext for giving a disquisition on the topic to which it refers; 
the work being dismiss^ without a single remark of praise or censure. 
The value of their labours must not, therefore, be estimated by the in- 
formation they afford as to the works they profess to review. On the 
contrary, their principal merit consists in the additions they have made to 
the stock of general knowledge ; in the materials for thinking they have 
diffused among the people : the importance and originality of their spe- 
culations ; and the stimulus they have given to the mental faculties of their 
readers. 

This plan of substituting essays for critiques is attended with some 
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difidvantagas ; but it cannot be quealiofied, that, in a general point of 
view, it hat been |)rodi]ctiTe of much good, ti enaUea the critic fully to 
display his talent and the extent of hia powera. The reader obtains access 
to mines of useful Itnowtedge, which it might require a great deal of labour 
\0 reach in any other way. He is tempted to think upon subjects of vital 
Importance, and stimulated to search for further knowledge by which he 
may be qualified to discuss them in their minutest details, and in various 
points of view. Besides, it is necessary to excite curiosity, before a vivid 
and lasting impression can be made upon the national mind. For this 
raisoa, says an acute writer, "there cannot be too much dialectics and 
M)ateable matter, too much pomp and paradox, in a Reviewer. To 
alervate and surprise is the great rule for producing a dramatic and electrical 
'dfect. The more you startle the reader, the more he will be able to 
aCartle others with a succession of smart intellectual shocks. The most 
iMJImired of our modern Reviews is saturated with this sort of electrical 
isatter, which is regularly played off so as to produce a good deal of 
astonishment, and a strong sensation in the public mind. The intrinsic 
merits of an author are a question of very subordinate consideration to the 
keeping up of the character of the work, and supplying the town with a 
sufficient number of grave or brilliant topics f6r the consumption of the 
flext three months."* 

There is a large portion of truth in these observations ; and there is 
BO doubt, that the Edinburgh Review is mainly indebted for its fame to its 
original dissertations on questions of grave import to the community. 

The generalizing style of criticism, which the Edinburgh Review had 
the merit of bringing to perfection and rendering popular, was adopted 
to a greater extent in the political, than in any other description of articles; 
nor is there any department of the work in which more information and 
talent is displayed. It has, indeed, been objected to its disquisitions on 
politics, that the writers felt bound to advocate, sometimes in a narrow 
and sectarian spirit, the principles which characterize the party to vt^hich 
they are attached. The prevalence of this spirit, it is said, will account 
for the distortion of tacts, the inflammatory appeals to popular prejudices, 
and the fierce attacks upon the motives of public men, which have sullied 
the pages of the Review. It has biassed, it is said, the critic's opinions 
upon subjects wholly distinct from politics, in which an author's attach- 
ment to a diflerent party has drawn down an attack upon his literary 
productions ; and he has been subjected to the Reviewer's wrath, because 
he happened to differ from him on some question, as to which the feelings 
of the multitude were powerfully excited. "On the modern system of 
reviewing," says a writer already quoted, "these prejudices are like the 
plague in Leviticus, which not only infected warp and woof, linen and 
woollen, but left its foul stains upon the walls, the mortar, and the 
stones, upon subjects whose natures seemed incapable either of admitting 
or retaining the tokens of pestilential infection." 

But these objections, like others that have been brought against the 
literary and scientific essays of the Edinburgh Review, have been urged in 
a spirit of exaggeration. Admitting their validity, it may be easily shown, 
that the political contributions to the work have operated powerfully to 
strengthen the attadiment of the public to liberal principles and free 

• Hazlitt*s " Tibia Talk/ vol. li p. 1 W. 
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iofiUtutioDS. Besides, it is not to be questioned, that the paiiy spirit wAwA 
perrades our leading periodical journals is neutralized by ils tempting the 
reader to peruse the arguments on both sides of every momentous question. 
The prejudice he imbibes from one is dispelled or weakened hy another- 
It is impossible that erroneous opinions as to government, or measures 
of national improvement, or the acls of public functionaries^ should long 
prevail, where there is access to different political journals. They oc- 
casionally, no doubt, disseminate unsound and dangerous opinions ; but 
these are sure to be fully exposed ; so that even their errors contribute to 
encourage a spirit of free enquiry ; to make men read and meditate upon 
the topics investigated in their pages ; and to give them a strong desife 
and the requisite facilities for the acquisition of useful knowledge. There 
ate few persons in the middle or lower ranks of life whose opportunities 
enable them to collect, from a series of original works, the materials 
necessary for a comprehensive examination of every important question 
of national policy, and difficult problem in political science, in which thor 
own interest, and that of the great mass of their fellow-creatures, may be 
deeply involved. They arc, probably, ignorant of the books that should 
be consulted ; and though they knew where to apply for information, they 
may have no leisure to undergo tlie toil without which it cannot be 
obtained. Is it not of inconceivable importance to the well-being of society, 
and to the spread of sound opinions, that our Reviews are supplied with 
dissertations on every subject most interesting to the reading portion of 
the community? — that in them is concentrated the essence oi many a 
learned treatise, too voluminous to be generally read, and too dull to be 
attractive ? — and that the ablest writers make them vehicles for enlig^tr* 
ening mankind? 

Our periodical publications would have had a more direct influence on 
the conduct and sentiments of the majority of the people had it not been for 
their price, which is greatly increased by oppressive taxes. The labouring 
clasees are not, it is true, so enlightened as they should be in a nation 
that boasts of its civilization ; but such of them as have studied the elementary 
principles of political science, have evinced no less acuteness, than their supe- 
riors, in comprehending abstract truths. If the imperfect instruction they 
have received, and that little obtained by their own unassisted exertions, 
in the midst of toils and privations, should lead them into error, with res^ 
pect to the principles of government, and the working of political institutions, 
why need we affect surprise ? The poor are precisely what they have 
b^n made, by those who should have supplied tliem with better means 
of acquiring sound information. Those who have strained every nerve to 
impede the progress of intellectual improvement, in order that tyranny 
and misrule might continue undetected and unpunished, have much wita 
which to reproach themselves. But the Edinburgh Reviewers own no fel- 
lowship with such persons. On the contrary, they have done more than 
all the other journalists in the country put together, to furnish all claaaes 
with solid instruction on every topic of public interest. They have neither 
flattered popular prejudices, nor quailed before the frowns of the great ; 
they have sought less to please than to instruct. Principles and truths of 
i the utmost consequence to all, have been unfolded in their paget with ain- 
' guhur talent» and with a disinterestedness and success that will ensure the 

enduring applauses of the wise and good. 
I The tone of dictation and severity assumed by the Reviewers in thair cri- 
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tical notices, increased the celebrity of their efforts, though it may have 
had) in a few instances, a blighting influence on genius. A caustic attadL 
cipon some distinguished poet or philosopher, to whom a numerous circle 
of admirers gave their nndissembled homage, made the Review be talked 
about, quot^ in the newspapers, and read by thousands, indifferent, per-* 
haps, to the poetical and political doctrines of which it was the advocate. 
In general, it may be safely affirmed, that excessive severity in criticism 
has a tendency to repress the timid, and to abate the perseverance by 
which excellence is attained. It is only occasionally that authors are to 
be met with who " neither deserve the lash nor the spur; whose geniul 
is of that vigorous and healthful constitution, as to allow the free and ordi- 
nary course of criticism to be administered, without fear that their ric- 
kety bantlings may be crushed in the correction." There is a delicacy 
inseparable from minds of a sensitive cast that recoils from rude assault. 
To govern by terror, whether in literature or politics, is never safe or judi- 
tions. The sway of the despot fails to ensure a willing obedience ; nor is 
his power always an adequate protection against the resentment of those 
whom he galls by his tyranny. That there are cases in which Reviewers 
shoiild apply the lash unmoved by the cries and reproaches of the sufferer, 
no one will dispute. When insolence is to be rebuked, imposture de^ 
tected, and dishonesty exposed, no personal consideration or feelings of 
misplaced sympathy, should deter the critic from discharging his duty with 
unmitigated severity. But, in general, it will be found, that a gentle mode 
of treatment produces the most useful results. An author, whose pride and 
obstinacy would revolt with disdain from a tyrannical exercise of critical 
authority, might yield to respectful remonstrance, if conveyed in the accents 
of kindness and courtesy, ^ior should the adoption of a lenient mode of 
inflicting literary chastisement be deemed a compromise of the Reviewer's 
integrity. There is a reverence due to genius, even when its light and glory 
are obscured by passing clouds. He who would recall it from its wanderings, 
and train it to excellence, must not press too severely on its irregularities, 
lest it perish under the treatment designed to prolong its existence/ 

* MIm Edgeworth has been adduced as a remarkable instance of a writer whom the 
most liberal praise has not improperly elevated, nor the bitterest censure depressed. It 
is true, as her eloquent critic has observed, ** that the overweening politeness which 
ml|Ait be thought due to her sex, is forgotten in the contemplation of her manl§ 
vnoerstanding, and a long series of writings, all directed to some great and permaneitt 
improvement of society.** Besides, that highly gifted lady should not be classed with 
the general mass of individuals who have made literature a profession. Her mind is 
not of a common order; and what would chill the energies of weaker intellects might 
only stimulate her meritorious exertions to instruct and amuse mankind. The few 
blemishes which the keen eye of the critic has discovered in the admirable works of 
Miss ISdgeworth, have been visited with very slight reprehmion. Reviewers of every 
rank and character have delighted to do honour to her genius. There is only one other 
authorofour times whose writings have been remembered with so large a portion of 
approbation. Sir Walter Scott has never manifested impatience or petulance at the attacks 
of the press; but it should be recollected, that he possesses the courage which is as 
IMcessary as talent to secure literary fame. Though he has proved himself superior to 
censure, it ought not to be forgotten, that he has had little to complain of trom his 
critical Judges, compared with other eminent literary characters ; as, for example, 
Byron or Moore, Keats or Hhelley. His productions have been ushered into the world 
amid the grateful applauses of thousands ; and Reviewers have dealt gently with his 
•nost glaring fhults. Still it is impossible not to admire the spirit in which the following 
remarks are composed. <* I determined,"* says this truly great man, " that, without 
shutting my ears to the voice of true criticism, I would pay no regard to that which 
Msuaei the form of satire. 1 do therefore resolfe to arm myself with the triple brass 
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described the nature of these changes which tlie Edinburgh Re^ 
Tiew introduced into the old system of criticism, it remains to shoiw, that 
the intellectual and political state of the country at the period of its esta- 
blishment contributed, though subordinately to more general causes, to 
its popularity. It was not till towards the close of last century, that the 
periodical literature of Great Britain began to assume the political and comr 
manding tone by which it is at present distinguished. It rose into estima- 
tion as that fascinating species of composition declined which was intro- 
duced by Steele and Addison. 

The striking revolution in national taste, which consigned the " Tatler," 
" Spectator," and other works of a similar character to comparative ob- 
scurity, may be traced to the change effected in society by political causes, 
and to the passion for more substantial and exciting infonnation than they 
rapplied. The periodical literature, brought to perfection by Steele 
and his contemporaries, was precisely adopted to the character of their age^ 
The form of their Essays, the topics they discussed, the light and vivacious 
spirit by which they were animated, were better calculated than any other. 
description of writing, to arrest the attention and captivate the imagination o£ 
the reader. They had also a powerful influence in preparing the public for the 
reception of more solid compositions and loftier flights of genius. It must^. 
however, be admitted that in the papers of Addison, more thaa ia those oC 
disassociates, there was evidence of a nobler aim, a greater compas&of mind^ 
and a deeper penetration into the sources of tasle,criticism, and morals. 

Important events took place, during the reign of George the Third, 
which gave a new direction to popular taste, quickened into action the in- 
tellect of the whole nation, and turned it from the '* green pastures and 
still waters" of literature into the agitated ocean of political discussion. 
It was then that those graphic sketches of manners, and playful satires 
on fashionable amusements, which once created so lively a sensation, 
began to be regarded with frigid indiflerence. The minds of the people 
were roused to the investigation of more momentous topics than those 
furnished by the habits and frivolities of the higher classes, or by the 
peculiarities of individual character. Publications were quickly adapted 
lothe altered taste of the times. They treated of civil privileges, of the 
objects of governments, and the duties and rights of the people. They 
breathed the renovated spirit of a new era. Bold, eloquent, and vigorous 
in their style, they appealed to immutable principles and enduring interests; 
and, in the course of a few years, supplanted, in popular favour, the finely 
tempered irony and pungent wit of Steele, the grace and moral beauty of 
Addison, the Oriental richness of Hawkesworth, the pomp of Johnson, the 
vivacity of Colman, the fertile genius of Cumberland, and the pathos of 
Mackenzie. 

To expatiate, at any length, on the productions of those masters of our 
language, would be foreign to the object of the present Essay. It was ne- 
cessary, however, to glance at the subject, in order to account for that 




years engaged in literary labours of various kinds, I attribute my never having been 
entankledin any literary quarrel or controversy; and, which is a more pleasing resnlti 
that I have been diatinguished by the personal friendship of my most approved 
amtempmriesofall ^rties.'' -^Aulobiogrc^k^ of Sir Waiter Scoii, See Preface U 
a new editiTm tfhie Poems, laiefy published htf CadeU. 
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eMiig» in tbe iii«Qtal tendencies of society which ensured a brilliant ce-n 
Mwiityl»si]ChjouYiiftlsas the Edinbin^h Review. To the works of the 
British Essayists, as specimens of polished eompositloD, » feithftd per* 
tniUurn of tMumers, and glowing pictures of society, such ample justiee 
IMS been done by a tnodem author, that none of inferior attainoieots and 
more limited information should revert to the subjecL* 

That those charming pi^ucUons were the means of sowing the seeds 
ef a delicate and refined taste, and diffused among the community modeb 
of graceful and polished, though feeble, composition, has never been dis- 
puted. They were exactly fitted to the intellectual attainments of the 
nation daring the reign of Queen Anne. A desire for instruction had 
bsgm te appear among the pclople ; but they had not arrived at that ad-^ 
Tttced st^ o( improvement wiien they could derive gratification from 
works of greater depth and learning. The class of publications most likely 
to attract the greatest number of readers, were those which required no 
esBftioQ of thought, no vi^riety of erudition, to comprehend Uieir meaning 
«nd appreoiate Uieir beauty. It was not suiprising, therefore, that a series. 
«f essays which blended amusement with information — which abounded 
in wit, vivacity, and humour'^which excelled in lively illustration, laugh-^ 
able anecdote, picturesqiie description, and delineation of character, should 
have produced so instantaneous and vivid an impression ; and have pre* 
served their ancendency undiminished, until events took place in the world 
of ^polilics, which turned men's thoughts to the cabals of politicians, the 
intrigues of cabinets, and (he revolution o( empires. 

Another leading characteristic in the periodical labours of Steele and 
Addison, is their being almost exclusively restricted to subjects of a literary, 
critieal, or moral nature. Political questions are but seldom discussed. 
To ridicule eccentricity, to excite ^ughter at personal peculiarities, and 
to administer a gentle corrective to the venial errors of mankind, were the 
primary objects of those distinguished, ornaments of Engli^ literature . But 
we do not resort to their ^f^rks, (or dissertations on (orn(is of government 
•^or an exposition of die science of jurisprudence and the principles of 
political eoonomy-*-for impartial strictures on the conduct of those in 
au0]iority«-*4>r for a manly vindication of the rights of the people. They 
tUenipt Oiling that concerns the general passions oC man, 9r the laws by 
wfMi ke is governed as a member of political society. 

11ns abstinence from political discussion in the piibHcatiqvis referred to, 
may be traced to tl^ circumsjtances in which England veas then placed. 
The people had begun to enjoy temporary repose after an arduous and pro- 
truded contest with despotic power. From the period of the civil wars,^ 
down to the Revolutiofi of 1688, they had been engaged in a struggle for 
their rights against the encroa^chment of political and ecclesiasticid ty- 
tamny. The dissensions ^n which they had acted so cojQspicuous a part, 
VM*e, In some reepeds, injurious to national literature. Tbey divested it 
^ that grc^, ek^anoe, and refinement, by which it is distinguished in 
more peaceful times. To compensate for this loss, genius and talent sprung 
out el the oonvulsion^ and 9k race of sturdy champions appeared to contend 

*llwNed«rwffi3ec9!|Bi«eDr. Dral^easltewriterlierereflnredto. These ^o have 

Mnned l^a eritica] and biographical Essays oa the '* TaUer,** '* Spectator," ** RanUer," 

*^ later," awl ** Guaraian,^ most have adnared the extensife research and critical acmneD 

%hi«lil^ey displasr. In ao ether work of a limHav kind wiH he ibund sofMH and in-. 

Unwtfj^ aa account of the rise, fregieaiy tad efltats of Ikese pnbKeations. 
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for Um civil and religious liberties of their countrymeo. Having attained 
thdr object, the sUmulua was withdrawn whidi had previously operatad 
«|>oii tbeir nuDds ; and they turned their thoughts to the tranquil aod im- 
proving pursuits of literature. Hence it was, that the periodical literature 
of that age took its complexion, as it always does, from the prevailing taste 
of the community ; and politics ceased, at least for a time, to interest the 
public^ No sooner, however, did new circumstances arise to recall the atten- 
tion of men to their political and religious interests, than the journals of the 
day followed in the track of popular opinion, and became an unerring index 
of its variations. 

Th^-era at which the periodical literature of England and Scotland evinced 
the DDiosi mari^ed change in its spirit and character was one of unexamined 
Inlerest. The policy adopted by George the Third, qp his becoming Mo- 
narch of these realms, immediately formed the subject of keen and animated 
discussion. A variety of questions, connected with affairs both at home and 
afatwd, were mooted in every circle, that divided the nation into parties, 
and afforded inexhaustible materials for Uie deliberation of the Legislature, 
the comments of journalists, and the consideration of the people. 

The intrigues of the party supposed to influence the King ; the excite- 
.ment given to the public mind by the proceedings against Wilkes; the 
validity and legality of general warrants; and the constitutional questions 
that ensued, in relation to the privileges of members of parliament,— -weie 
topics which kept the public mind in a slate of constant agitation, furnished 
the press with materials to work upon, and brought Junius into the field. 
But the political controversy most important in ]t& nature, and in the con- 
sequences which it involved, arose out of the proceedings of the British 
parliament respecting the right of taxing America. The fierce disputations 
which this question occasioned, the critical position in which it placed the 
advisers of the Crown, and the unparalleled interest it gave to the debates 
of Parliament, conspired to give a political character to most works that 
issued from the press; and to mark with the same stamp the sentiments of 
all ranks of the community. Under the intluence of circumstances «o 
strongly calculated to make an impression on the literature of the nation, 
most Reviews and Magazines became the organs of popular sentiment, and 
laboured in their several departments to furnish their readers with the 
mental food most congenial to their tastes. The periodical press contri- 
buted, in no ordinary degree, to enlighten and direct public opinion upon 
ike topics which agitated the kingdom. The admission must, indeed, be 
made with regret, that its conductors were not all sufficiently virtuous to 
spurn official solicitations. Some of them were prevailed on to justify the 
wildest excesses of arbitrary power. There were many, however, more 
honourable and conscientious, who employed the powerful engine of which 
they had the control, to expose misgovern ment, to warn the nation of its 
consequences, and to demand the punishment of its authors. The public 
mind was invigorated by the discussion of questions which grew out of the 
war. Men began to suspect, that it originated in a desire to give an as- 
cendency to despotic principles ; and that the daring experiment, if success- 
ful on the other side of the Atlantic, might some time be tried in England. 
The principles of government and the rights of man became, under cir* 
«umstances so favourable to freedom of speech, the theme of discussion, in 
every private circle, at every public meeting, and in every periodical 
journal. The field of controversy was occupied by skilful and able com- 
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batants. Newspapers, Magazines, and Reviews were enriched with the 
contribulions of the first scholars and most eminent politicians of the day. 
Ap|)eals were made through the press, that abounded in learning, in cogent 
reasoning, and high-wrought sentunent. The understandings of mankind 
were cultivated, whilst their passions were deeply roused ; and a q[)irit was 
kindled, in every part of the community, which continued to blaze out in 
fits of passionate excitement, until the French Revolution burst |orth to 
dazzle and terrify the world. 

From this memorable crisis in its afiairs, the periodical press of Great 
Britain continued to increase in influence. Conducted on a comprehensive 
plan, aiming at objects of permanent utility, and bringing to the execution of 
its duties the highest order of intellect, the events which followed widened, 
to an unlimited extgnt, the sphere of its power. The Revolution in ^trance 
may be said to have completed that change in the character and tendency 
of our periodical literature which had previously commenced. It furnished 
new subjects of investigation, gave circulation to novel theories and startling 
opinions, inflamed the passions of the populace; and was productive of as 
much extravagance and folly in the partisans of unlimited authority as 
in the wildest advocates of equality. Its efiects on literary productions were 
no less remarkable and sudden, than on the political movements of society. 

The influence of the French Revolution on literature, is strikingly 
evinced in the publications that denounced or vindicated its principles, la- 
mented or rejoiced in its tendency. The originality of thought, freedom of 
opinion, and power of style, displayed in these productions, present a 
singular contrast to the tame and uninteresting articles that used to form 
the staple consmodily of the English press. Amongst the pamphlets of that 
day, those of Burke, Mackintosh, and Paine, made the most powerful im- 
pression. The age that could understand and appreciate those master- 
pieces of political controversy must have advanced considerably in intel- 
lectual cultivation. Their merits were canvassed by thousands ; they were 
eagerly read by the great mass of the population ; and the momentous to- 
pics of which they treated were as familiar to the mechanic and the artisan, 
as to the rulers of the nation, and the members of the two houses of the 
Legislature. 

Looking at the French Revolution, therefore, in its political and intel- 
lectual efiects, there can be no question that it has, on the whole, been 
favourable to liberty and to knowledge. Like all great convulsions, it 
brought in its train devastation, violence, and blood. Its excesses have 
furnished the enemies of political improvement with a weapon which 
they have employed to injure the cause of liberty. '' The massacres of 
war,'* says a great author, recently removed from amongst us by the hand 
of death, '' and the murders committed by the sword of justice, are dis- 
guised by the solemnities which invest them. But the wild justice of the 
people has a naked and undisguised horror. Its slightest exertion awakens 
all our indignation ; while murder and rapine, if arrayed in the gorgeous 
disguise of acts of state, may virith impunity stalk abroad. Our sentiments 
are reconciled to them in this form ; and we forget that the ends of anarchy 
must be short-lived, while those of despotic government are fatally perma- 
nent."* 

An unbiassed observer of the progress and results of the French Re- 

* Vjndicis Gallics, by Sii: James Mackintosh. 
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tioa must lament the frightful progeny of crime to which it gave birth ; 
be will likewise admit, that it called into action a brilliant disf^ay of 
]B, and accelerated the march of intellect. It is not surprising, Oiat the 
Dfism by which the French had been long enthralled, and the vices 
ignorance of the court, the clergy, and the nobles, should have demo- 
ad the people, and rendered them the dupes of unprincipled dema- 
es. Let it not be forgotten, however, that their mischievous doctrines 
! incapable of deluding a numerous class of moderate and intelligent 
icians, who, with passions more subdued, with judgments more ma- 
I, and minds more deeply cultivated, could listen to the thunder as it 
d, and watch the heavings of the waves as they dashed their foam 

diadems, coronets, and mitres, without being terrified, on the on^ 
, into the support of despotism as a refuge from revolution^; or, on the 
r, becoming so enamoured of popular liberty as to rush into unbridled 
tiousness/ That at a period of such overwhelming interest, the people 
Id have manifested an uncontrollable desire for political discussions, 
I surprising. Amid the overthrow of dynasties and the crash of thrones, 

we wonder that they threw aside, as puerile and unattractive, every 
ication that had not a direct reference to the new principles at work in 
tM>8om of society? Moral dissertations, though stamped with the im- 
( of genius; pictures of human life, though drawn with exquisite taste, 
mid with the colouring of reality ; lost their power to awaken curiosity 

[r. Moore, in his ''Life of Sheridan," makes the following sound ohservations on 
fects of the French ReTolution upon the opinions of the partisans of arbitrary 
' and the fViends of liberal principles : — "It was an event," says that eloquent 
*, ** by which the minds of men throughout all Europe were thrown into a state 
eh feverish excitement, that a more than usual degree of tolerance should be 
ised towards the errors and extremes into which all parties were hurried during 
iToxysm. There was, indeed, no rank or class of society whose interest and passions 
not deeply involved in the question. The powerftil and the rich, both of State and 
ih, must naturally have regarded with dismay the advance of a political heresy, 
\ path they saw strewed over with the broken talismans of rank and authority. 
, too, with a distinguished reverence for ancient institutions, trembled to see them 
ipproached by rash hands, whose talents for ruin were sufficiently certain, but 
i powers of reconstruction had yet to be tried. On the other hand, the easy 
ph of a people over their oppressors was an example which could not fail to excite 
ipesofthe many as actively as the fears of the few. TJie great problem of the 
d rights of mankind seemed about to be solved in a manner most flattering to the 
Ity ; the zeal of the lover of liberty was kindled into enthusiasm, by a conquest 
ed for his cause upon an arena so vast; and many, who before would have 
1 at the doctrine of human perfectibility, now imagined they saw, in what the 
ition performed and promised, almost enough to sanction the indulgence of 
splendid dream. It was natural, too, that the greater portion of that 
rfoyed, and, as it were, homeless talent, which, in all great communities, is ever 
1 on the wing, uncertain where to settle, should now swarm round the light of 
3W principles, — ^while all those obscure but ambitious spirits, who felt their 
igs clogged by the medium in which they were sunk, would as naturally welcome 
1 state of political effervescence, as might enable them, like enfranchised air, to 

at once to the surface. Amidst all these various interests, imaginations, and 
which were brought to life by the dawn of the French Revolution, it is not sur- 
; that errors and excesses, both of conduct and opinion, should be among the first 
Jts of so new and sudden a movement of the whole civilised world ; —that the 
I of popular rights, presuming upon the triumph that had been gained, should, 

ardour of pursuit, push on the vanguard of their principles somewhat further 
vas consistent with prudence and safety ; or that, on the other side. Authority and 
tporters, aUunned by the inroads of the revolutionary spirit, should but the more 
nily intrench themselves in established abuses, and make the dangers they ap- 
ided from li^rty a pretext for proscribing its very exi8tence."r-Vol. ii. p. Ol^^W* 
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and command admiration. The reading portion of the community eeMi 
to be amused with tales, allegories, and ethical disquisitions. Pcriitfcf aloii|ili 
*' wore a charmed life/' and spell-bound the intellectual world, te 
Reviews, no longer the repositories of stale facts, of vapid gossip, and ■ 
" asylum for destitute authors,'' aspired to instruct their readers in seieaes, 
philosophy, and government; and the master spirits of the age, intent iipii|7 
the wonderful scenes passing around them, employed them as the iMl 
appropriate channels for conveying to the fjeople their opinions upon enrj 
question aflecting the freedom and happiness of the species. 

An anonymous writer,* in reference to this subject, observes, *' that Ae 
Reviews, which multiplied so rapidly after the French Revolution, ooem 
to a certain extent the ground of our Essayists, because they embody fee 
floating good sense and opinions of the age; but they add more to fee 
progress of ideas than of manners, and address themselves to the reaM 
rather than to the fancy of their readers. On tJie other hand, the m- 
thusiasm, splendour, and energy of the modern school of poetry, hue 
produced a craving for strong excitement, and taught us to despise thoee 
light and delicate graces of execution, which are almost the only beantiei 
consistent with the nature of Essays on life and manners. In short, M 
work can now be long popular, which does not either exercise thereasoBsr 
stir the feelings strongly. The British Essayists do neither. Podrf 
and fiction have grown up side by side with philosophy, and writers wW J- 
excel in either department will succf^ed ; but those who, like some of the 
writers in the * Spectator' and ' Tatler,' hold an intermediate place— who 
appeal to the reason wittiout depth of thinking, and to tlie fancy without 
enthusiasm or passion— cannot enjoy a permanent degree of popularity." 

The powerful impulse given to public opinion and intellectual improre- 
ment by the Revolution in France, was very sensibly felt in Scotland. 
Until the close of the American War, the Scotch were comparatively 
indifferent to political publications. This apathy may have be«n partlr 
occasioned by thcnr defective representative system, which, by depriving 
them of the rights of free citizens, diminished the interest they wobM 
have felt, under more favourable circumstances, in the events of (he 
limes. It is a remarkable fact, that, fifty years ago, there were notadom 
newspajMirs published in Scotland, and of that numlmr not one waa con- 
ducted with sufficient spirit and talent to influence in any considerabte 
degree the opinions of the nation. They were little better than unintereit- 
4ng chronicles of passing occurrences; compiled without judgment, and 
arranged without taste or skill. The editors were incompetent to inatrud 
their readers on national policy; and, their political sentiments being, in 
general, of a st^rvile charactcT, they w(;re not the most suitable agents to 
keep alive |)opular feeling, and to inspire the middle and lower classes of 
the community with a love of freedom. The weekly and monthly joamab, 
with the exc(;[»tion of those already enumerated, were in no respect su- 
perior to the ordinary newsfkipers, equally devoid of useful information and 
political independ(!nce. 

It has been previously observed, that the French Revolution crectedi 
new class of readers and thinkers. The Scottish peasantry were qualified 
by their (Mlucation, and thrir desire for the acquisition of knowledge, 10 

* Hoc a sciifiibic and argumentative Vsunny on tlif^ causes of the dedining popalaril} 
or the British Essayists, puMished in Const aMc's ** Edinburgh Magazine,'' Tor, I beiiefC} 
March. IH19. 
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IMofit by the improved publications which the altered spirit of the times 
nlletl into existence. They read with avidity the productions which re- 
fnred to political transactions. These were multiplied in proportion to the 
iBCreased demand, and the anxiety of the people to become familiar with 
the questions which they discussed. It was observable that they assumed 
a more decided tone, and adapted their opinions to the state of public 
feeling. They were under the direction of men whose talents were known 
and appreciated; and the essays they contained were vmtten in a plain, 
forcible style, calculated to arouse the excitable feelings] of the populace. 
Bat at this important period, Edinburgh was without any periodic^ journal 
inited to the intelligence and taste of ^e citizens. The time, therefore, at 
which the conductors of the Edinburgh Review entered upon their under- 
taking, was well chosen. All classes, from the aristocrat to the labourer, had 
entered upon a course of mental and political training, which rendered them 
pecaliariy susceptible to the impressions made by a work of eminent ability, 
professing to address itself to the understandings of its readers, and to 
enlighten them upon those subjects in which their religious and political 
liiierties were concerned. 

These were the principal causes which made the public hail the Edinburgh 
Review, on its first appearance, with so cordial a welcome ; but there was 
another, of sufficient importance to be specified, though it may be ranked 
among the accidental circumstances which facilitated the purposes contem- 
plated by the projectors of that journal. It has been shown, that the 
critical state of political affairs, both on the Continent and at home, soon 
after the French Revolution, gave ample scope to the speculations of the 
periodical press ; and that the opinions advocated in the various publications 
of the day produced a greater effect, upon all classes of readers, than could 
have been anticipated under less favourable circumstances. The Edinbur^ 
Review derived considerable advantage from those tendencies in the public 
mind, which disposed it to receive a favourable impression from the writ- 
ings of those whose views were in accordance with that liberal and reform- 
ing spirit which had begun to effect a complete change in the frame and 
(uDCtioos of society. The position of parties in Scotland had also a favour- 
able influence on the success of the work. The Tories were powerful by 
flieir wealth, their station, and their close union. They clung firmly to the 
fundamental principles of their political faith, which were, an obstinate re- 
sistance to all change, and a bigoted attachment to those institutions and 
forms of polity sanctioned by antiquity. The Whigs were superior (o their 
tdversaries in talent, eloquence, and in all those attractive qualifications 
calculated to gain the confidence of the multitude. Without adopting the 
extreme opinions and visionary theories of the partisans of democracy, 
they encouraged by their speeches and publications the diffusion of moderate 
and rational principles of reform. Though opposed to sudden and extensive 
innovation, they were the advocates of constitutional changes, rendered 
necessary by the increase of wealth, the progress of general information, and 
the advancement of the great mass of the people in political knowledge. 
These principles naturally led them to support the cause of freedom in every 
part of Europe, and to "oppose any undue interference witli the rights of 
other nations in the pursuit of liberty. The grand characteristics of their 
domestic policy were, — the abolition of civil disabilities on account of reli- 
gions belief; tiie gradual removal of abuses connected with our laws; the 
rvlMiction of commercial monopolies; a more efficienl ai\d f^coiXvorRvx^^ ^\v- 
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charge of public duties; a gradual reduction of taxation ; and the e&lHif- 
sion of mental cultivation among the working classes. A journal in Which 
these enlightened and popular views were most ably advocated could nol 
fail to create a very extraordinary sensation. It was admired by all As 
liberal party, which comprised a large portion of the aristocracy; by the 
most opulent of the mercantile classes ; and by the best educated part of 
the jmiddle orders. Even the Tories, though they could not assent to ill 
political opinions, applauded the eloquence, ability,, and fearlessness wiUi 
which they were maintained ; and so deeply impressed were they with ajH 
prehensions of the spread of revolutionary doctrines, that they regarded 
Whiggism as infinitely preferable to the wild and violent doctrines propi^ 
gated by the anarchists of France. This circumstance induced them to 
look upon the Edinburgh Review with less jealousy than they would haVB 
evinced, had they not deemed it a necessary agent in correcting the absocd 
and theoretical notions, with respect to government and society , which thflo 
prevailed. Besides, they were conscious, perhaps, of their inferiority to 
their adversaries in intellectual power; and the ablest of that party did not 
permit political prejudices to cloud their judgment, as to the genius ai» 
information displayed in the favourite journal of the Whigs. 

The circumstances now alluded to, added to the various and brilliaol 
attainments of its principal conductors, gave the Edinburgh Review a cin 
culation unrivalled in extent, not only through the three kingdoms, but it 
all parls of Europe. Its popularity exceeded the most sanguine expecta-* 
tions ; and the productions of its contributors were received with, the b(H 
mage due to men who had given a new character to criticism, and created 
public opinion in their native land. In every circle, the merits of the Re- 
view were the theme of discussion. Disappointed authors condemned ito 
supercilious tone ; the enemies of political improvement declaimed againil 
its Jacobinical doctrines; and religious enthusiasts afTected to discover the 
scorpion of infidelity lurking beneath the foliage of its wit. But men. of 
taste and acquirements, to whatsoever party they professed to belong duly 
valued the rich mental banquet which it afforded. Its speculations wen 
perused by the leading political characters of the day with intense interest 
lis prophecies were meditated in the cabinets of kings; and Napoleon wtt 
not the only sovereign who respected the opinions it put forth. It was to 
be expected, that many of the critical decisions of the work, which were 
conveyed in a bold, unqualified, and caustic style, would rouse a spirit of 
retaliation. Accordingly, authors became indignant, and vented their 
spleen in angry effusions. The artillery of the press was brought into ao- 
tion, and fired off an astounding though harmless volley of pamphlets, let* 
ters, and rejoinders. Of these tlie editors deigned to notice a few only^ 
Their antagonists speedily found that they were no less formidable in the 
arena of controversy than in that of critical warfare. In fact, the Edinburgh 
Review, soon after its appearance, overcame every difficulty with which 
literary envy and political hostility struggled to impede its progress. Itios- 
Iructed by its learning, animated by its spirit, and subdued opposition by 
its firmness and courage. An able writer has done justice to its gene- 
ral characteristics in the following remarks : — '' It was the first peria- 
dical journal in Scotland, which, with any thing like a spirit of cham- 
pionship, came forth into the great arena of public controversy. It wai 
the first, in fact, which manifested any trust in its own strength ; which 
vas conducted by men of talent and vigorous intellects, determined 
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■^d eoergelic io the defence of good taste, and what they deemed ne- 
CMury to human happiness ; and which acted upon the only right 
irinciple of such works, — a rigid resolution to attack and hew down 
irtiatever polluted the purity of literature or stood opposed to truth. 
In looking over the whole series of the Edinburgh Review, from its 
ennmencement in 1802 to the present time, the most superficial observer 
cm hardly fail of discovering the bold track it has followed through the 
wide field of general knowledge, the weight with which it has crushed the 
Bost noisome and prolific weeds that have risen in its path, and the un- 
nring hand with which it has wrenched them up, when deep-rooted and 
Qllong growth. But it is not by its particular criticisms, by its reviews of 
ikaogle book or author, that it has obtained the power and iniluence it has 
lolong possessed. It was discovered, that merely pointing out a few verbal 
Ifamders in a book, condemning or lauding some production of the day, in 
leference to its individual deserts only, or presenting isolated extracts of 
Woriu, the substance of which it was impossible to give, would be infi- 
■ifely less useful and influential than taking hold of the very subject itself 
to which a publication referred, giving extended and general views of the 
joestions it involved, furnishing the reader with the rules and principles 
Ml which his decision ought to rest, and gathering into a close and compact 
iigest the best arguments, the soundest opinions, or the most striking il- 
lustrations, of which any matter, either of taste or reason, admits. In 
conformity with this idea, the Edinburgh Review became the expounder 
of principles, the setter-forth of dogmas, the proud and lofty-toned de- 
nunciator ; sometimes bearing out it^ decisions by a keen anatomy of some 
contemporary work, but more frequently contenting itself witfi holding up 
the mirror of its philosophy, and leaving the reader to judge of truth and 
Cdsehood, beauty and deformity, by the lines he sees portrayed upon its 
Borfoce. In one word, it has from time to time left authors, to attack 
systems; neglected to analyse abook, that it might develope a theory ; lifted 
its lash, like a churlish pedagogue, against a poem or an essay ; but stood 
forth in the full panoply of reason, when general truth was its object. It 
hai spoken'* with a somewhat untempered tone of literature in detail, but 
has argued nobly on the universality of its power and excellence. It has 
flported in the wantonness of strength with whatever it found on the surface 
of the field, but dug with the earnestness of a miser where it traced signs 
of hidden wealth. It has mocked in determined scorn at ideas of concilia- 
tion or courtesy in criticism, but it has brought all authors to the same stern 
test of truth and propriety. It has neglected to satisfy curiosity on many 
books, but it has drawn a wide circle, by remark and investigation, which 
end)races almost all the subjects on which human thoughtcan be employed ."* 



The narrow limits to which this Preface is unavoidably restricted, render 
it impossible to give a complete outline of the contents of the Review. But 
the reader will, perhaps, be enabled to form some estimate of its merits, if 
lie be supplied with such general references as may convey to him a view of 
ihe subjects and information which it embraces. The most satisfactory mc- 

* Character or the Edinburgh Review, bv the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 
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Ihod of accomplishing this ohject will be, to follow, as closely as possible, ths 
classification of topics adopted in this compendium of the work, and to gm 
an analysis of its most interesting articles. The plan is, perhaps, not diQ 
most exact that could have been devised ; but it is suilficienUy accurate and 
minute to answer the intended purpose. 

The Essays on Poetry and the Drama deserve to be first noticed. They 
occupy a large portion of the Review ; and, for some years after its commence*- 
ment, were more generally read and admired than any other descriptim 
of articles. It has been understood, that the most attractive of them wen 
from the pen of the late editor ; and it is not difficult to trace, in their 
composition, abundant evidence of his fertile genius and exquisite taste. Il 
is, however, from this department that the most conspicuous examples of 
critical inconsistency have been selected by those whom disappointed 
ambition or personal resentment, literary rivalry or political hostility, bai 
induced to employ their talents in ransacking whole volumes for a sin^ 
<liscrepancy, and in laughing at beauties they were incompetent lo 
appreciate. The Edinburgh Reviewers have been accused of criticising 
the most splendid productions of English poetry in a spirit of petty cavil 
and coxcombical pretension. They have, it is affirmed, changed their 
opinions so frequently and so capriciously, that it would be impossible (• 
give a correct exposition of their views, or to collect from their flig^ 
speculations, any satisfactory proof of capacity to estimate, poetien 
genius, and to feel the power of its inspiration. For example, in one of the 
early numbers, the " laws of poetry are said to be fixed and unchangeable, 
whose authority it is no longer permitted to doubt ;'** and, soon aflerwaidi^ 
some modern poet is complimented for his boldness in striking out i 
new course, and disregarding the insipidity and feebleness of his prede- 
cessors, whose merit consisted in a rigid observance of certain assumed I 
principles. At one time Pope, and the other writers belonging to hii 
school, were lauded in a strain of laboured panegyric; whilst the older 
writers were spoken of in a tone of disparagement. At a subsequent 
period, when the altered taste of the nation no longer held in yeneration 
the wits of Queen Anne's time, but turned, with unaffected homage, 
to the gigantic intellects that towered above all competition in the unrivalled 
age of Elizabeth, the Reviewers abandoned their favourite theories, 
and swam with the tide of popular feeling. It would be easy to adduce 
similar proofs of variation of opinion from critiques upon different works 
of the same author. Rut these vacillations may be acknowledged, 
without subjecting the writers to much, if any, censure. They grew una- 
voidably out of the method of conducting the Review. Each article was 
intended to be a diquisition on the subject of the book criticised. The 
author was desirous of displaying his own powers ; and, as each number 
of the work consisted of a variety of productions from different contri- 
butors, it would be absurd to expect that any considerable unifomut; 
should be maintained through a series of volumes during a period of 
thirty years. The readers of a critical journal expect to find in it 
something of novelty in the selection of topics, and in the style of com- 
position. They are eager for what is new, and are disappointed if every 
dissertation be not characterised by qualities, in the thoughts and li^ng^^Pi 
that strike and surprise. For this purpose, numerous minds must be 

* See Essa J on Uie Lake School of Poetry. 
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wployed tomitthe work to the public taste. Among them, however 
•gmd upon general principles, shades of distinction will be apparent, and 
eoBtradictioos must inevitably occur. It has been remarked, in reference 
to the discrepancies to be found in our best Reviews : — '* We do not 
consider this as matter either of surprise or censure. A series of uncon- 
BBCted decisions, each resting upon its own specialities, pronounced 
pnhaps by different judges of the same court, can scarcely afford cohe-' 
not materials for compiling a code of laws. But, perhaps, the articles 
tfa&eview still more resemble the pleadings of an ingenious harrister 
B^ various points of law, or the theses of a learned sophist on dif- 
brent points of controversy, in which the sole object, besides that of 
displaying the versatile genius of an advocate, is the maintaining some 
iMiialed and unconnected proposition by arguments; which, upon another 
•ecasion, may be changed or exploded, without incurring the charge 
rf ineonsistency. Thus, the same premises may be used, on various 
decisions, as authorising the most opposite conclusions. For example, 
lie decided and extended popularity of one author may be represented 
IS arising from his dealing more in the common-places of poetry than his 
soDtemporaries ; and another may be consoled by the assurance that, 
if his work be caviare to the multitude, it is the more valuable to the 
bw who can estimate the just representations of the most ordinary feelings 
rf our nature, which are precisely those upon which the common-places 
at poetry are founded : nay, if it be necessary, both these propositions 
may be abandoned, to charge a third poet with want of popularity, as 
a ecmcluHve sentence against him, pronounced by the silent practical 
jodgment of the public. INow, although each of these dogmata may 
be supported by very plausible and ingenious reasoning, it must certainly 
puxzle any author, disposed to act under such high authority, to discover 
whether, by using the most hackneyed language and subjects of his art, 
be is most likely to secure the applause of the multitude; or that only of 
the select few; and if he should determine on pursuing the road to 
popularity, recommended in the reviewer's latest opinion, he would be 
BtiU uncertain whether, when attained, it is to be considered as a mark of 
merit or reprobation . " * 

This is not an exaggerated statement of the inconsistencies to which all 
periodical journals are liable , that are conducted upon the present plan. 
But every one not biassed by party or personal considerations, sees that a 
Beview is to be judged of by all that it contains, and not by garbled extracts 
bom a few critiques. ''A certain toneof exaggeration,'' says an eminent con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh Review, ''is incident to the sort of writing in 
which we are engaged. Reckoning a little too much, perhaps, on the 
falness of our readers, we are often led, unconsciously, to overstate our 
lentimen'ts in order to make them understood ; and when a little controver- 
sial warmth is added to a little love of effect, an excess of colouring is apt 
to steal over the canvass, which ultimately offends no eye so much as our 
own." f 

This will account for many of the rash judgments of the Edinburgh cri-- 
Ucs upon other authors besides Bums, to whom the preceding remarks^ 
were designed to apply. That they were mistaken in some instances, andr 

* Essay on Periodical Criticism, in the Annual Register for 1809, p. 570. 
t See Edinlmrgh Reriew, toI. xxxi. p. 402. 
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unnecessarily severe and contemptuous in others, must be tdmitied. But 
if we would judge fairly of any article, we must carry ourselves back tolhe 
period ^hen it was written, and try it by the standards then in exislenee. 
The article on Byron has been much condemned ; but we venture to sty, 
that, had " Childc Harold '' not been written, few would have objected to 
it : and who will blame the Reviewer for not detecting the future " Childe" 
in the "Hours of Idleness?" 

In the articles on the poetry of Wordsworth and Southey, there is mueh 
ingenuity in the exposition of the metaphysical theory upon which the 
Lake School is founded. The error of the Jke viewers lies in their carict- 
turing, with too much bitterness, the oflcnsive peculiarities of its founders. 
Their object was to prove that their poetical tenets are fundamentally eno- 
neous. Many com|)etcnt judges conceived that this position was cstablisb- 
ed ; but it was at the same lime obvious, that the style of criticism wm 
not calculated to qualify the reader for forming an unbiassed judgments 
works against which he had been prejudiced by the ludicrous specimens laid 
before him. It has been said that the Edinburgh critics have never givei 
a fair portion of commendation to the talents of Wordsworth and Southey. 
This is not true. They have eulogised in the strongest terms their capa- 
city to instruct and delight mankind. Their most unbounded censum 
have, been intermingled with flattering expressions of regard and admiratioo 
for their accomplishments. They have characterised their productions as 
distinguished by '* fertility and force, by warmth of feeling and exaltation 
of imagination ; and pronounced them to be superior, in spHe of their ex- 
treme aflcctation and babyish simplicity, to those of every other poel 
except Milton and Shakspeare." 

Periodical writers of no mean autliority have aflected to despise some 
of the cleverest dissertations in the Review on the Lake School of PoeU, 
and have affirmed that they possess no other claim to admiration than Ibe 
grace, polish, and brilliancy of the language in which they are clothed. 
This is not the place to investigate critically the theories of the Reviewer! 
on this interesting subject of controversy, which they have defended with 
a power of intellect and an exuberance of fancy that have seldom bees 
equalled. 

If a superficial reader of the Edinburgh Review were to form his judg- 
ment of its critiques from the few articles of dubious reputation to whidi 
allusion has now been made, or from the comments of its enemies, ha 
might be led to suppose, that its principal contributors have been frequent- 
ly unjust in their estimates of contemporary genius ; that no living wrilen 
have escaped their '' gibes and jeers ; '' that they have attempted to destroy 
" at one fell swoop" the rising celebrity of every aspiring candidate for li- 
terary fame ; and that all the names, now most venerated in the word of 
letters, have been abused without mercy, noticed with reluctance, or dis- 
missed with contempt. But such an opinion would be totally without foun- 
dation. The attack on the "Hours of Idleness," the ludicrous critique 
on the Lyrical Ballads, the alleged caricatures of Southey and Coleridge, 
the cold reception of (iraham, and the sarcasms on Montgomery, are not 
very inexpiable faults. But admitting them to be all that their enemies re- 
present, what then? Are some half dozen articles, however unfoir, to 
rough down whole volumes of the most luminous and profound criticism? 
Arc the splendid dis(|uisi lions which have appeared in the Review, upon 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, Scott, Moore, Cam|rf)ell, Rogers, 
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Crabbe, and maoy others, lo be forgotten , because ** The Vision of Judg- 
ment' was held up to public scora? 

ConcenuDg the theories advocated by the Reviewers, on the different 
schools of poetry, considerable difference of opinion prevails. They were 
Curiy open to discussion; and no ordinary ability has been manifested 
in attempts to demonstrate their fallacy. An honourable disputant would 
bear testimony to the quickness of discernment, — the acuteness, — richness 
oflancy, — variety of illustration, and felicity of language, so apparent in 
many of these Essays. Such, however, is not the spirit in which they 
have been occasionally criticised. But the Reviews of ''Gertrude of 
Wyoming;" "Marmion;" **Thalaba;" "Tales of the Hall;" "Manfred;" 
"Childe Harold ;" *<Lalla Rookh,'' etc., will charm and instruct thousands 
of readers, long after the impertinent cavils of envious commentators have 
been buried in oblivion. 

The miscellaneous articles on Poetry and the Drama are numerous and 
interesting. Of these we could admit only a few of the best into these 
Sdections. It is almost unnecessary to direct the attention of the reader 
to the Essays on ''Spanish Poetry;" on the state of "English Literature 
during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James;" on the Character of English 
Pbetry from the Reign of Queen Anne lo the present Times;" on the 
•* Progress and Decline of Poetry ;" on the " History of the Drama ;" and 
on the " Life and Works of Lord Byron." It would be useless to dwell 
OD the acknowledged merit of these compositions. On a perusal of the 
contributions to this department of the Edinburgh Review, it is observable; 
that the faults to which the least forbearance is shown, are such as tend 
to bring the poetical character into disrepute. The heaviest rebukes have 
tadlen upon those peculiarities of taste and phraseology which exercise a 
pernicious influence over the faculties of the poet^ and diminish his power 
of ministering to intellectual pleasure and improvement. Affectation, 
dogmatism, and perverted simplicity, are the blemishes which the Re- 
Viewers have been most anxious to remove. They have never hesitated 
to denounce what appeared silly, feeble, and ludicrous. But the nobler 
attributes of poetry, such as are to be found in the writings of Milton, 
Byron, Campbell, and Shelley, have been criticised in a kindred spirit, and 
with the feelings of men who knew how to appreciate the efforts of real 
and lofty genius. Nor have they ever shrunk from the duty of censuring 
those defects in the works of popular authors, which they conceived to be 
either dangerous to public morals, or calculated to vitiate the popular taste. 

The Reviewers have seldom adverted to their own merits, unless when 
itimulated to defend their character and motives against the slanders of 
anonymous traducers. It is only an act of justice to subjoin the following 
extracts from their critique on Wilson's " City of the Plague :" — "Hardly 
as we have been accused of dealing with some poetical adventurers, we 
flatter ourselves that we have dways manifested the greatest tenderness 
and consideration for the whole tuneful brotherhood. There are some 
bolts, indeed, to which we have found it impossible to show any mercy. 
But to all those errors that arise out of the poetical temperament, or 
are at least consistent with its higher attributes, we venture to assert, 
that we have been uniformly indulgent in a very remarkable degree; 
ind have shown more favour than any critics ever did before us to ex- 
travagance and exaggeration, when springing from a genuine enthusiasm ; 

VOL. I. *^ 
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to redundant or mieplaced d«AcriplioD, when arising out of a true love d 
natureor of art; and even to a little sickliness or -weakness of s&ntimeBt, 
whenever it could be traced to an unaffected kindness of heart, or teo- 
dern^M otf fancy. There are faults, however, as we have already hiirted, 
incident to this branch of lileralure, for which we have little toleralioB; 
but we cannot think that our severity towards themi should be conslrad 
into any want of indulgence to poets in general, since they are all 4)f i 
kind that :can only affect those who have a genuine \eneration for ^ * 
poetical character, and consist chieQy of apparent violations of its digmtf 
or honour. Among the first and most usual, we might mention the i»- 
dicaiions of great conceit and self-admiration, when united with ordimiy 
talents. Excellence in poetry is so high and rare an excell^ice, as ndt 
only to eclipse, but to appear contrasted with, all moderate iiegreesof 
merit. It has a tone and a language of its own, therefore, which itiii 
mere impertinence in ordinary mortals to usurp : and when a writer of 
dender endowments assumes that which is only allowed to the hig^ieA, 
be not only makes his defects more conspicuous, but provokes and disgoili 
us by the manifest folly and vanity of his pretensions, which unluckj 
qualities come naturally to strike us as the most prominent and charae- 
leristic of his works, and effectually indispose us towards any trifling 
though real merits they may happen to possess. Another and a more in- ^ 
tolerable fault, as more frequently attaching to superior talents, is dul 
perversity or affectation which leads an author to distort or disfigun hii 
compositions, either by a silly ambition of singularity, an unfortunili 
attempt to combine qualities that are really irreconcileable, or an absud 
predilection for some fantastic style or manner, in which no one hd 
himself can perceive any fitness or beauty. In such cases we are nbl 
merely offended by the positive deformities which are thus produced, but lif 
the.feeling that they are produced wilfully, and with much effort; andby thu 
humiliating spectacle they afford of the existence of paltry prejudices anl 
despicable vanities in minds which we naturally love to consider as Ik0 
dwelling-place of noble sentiments and enchanting contemplations. Akift 
to this source of displeasure, but of a more aggravated description, is All 
which arises from the visible indication of any great moral defect in thorn 
highly gifted spirits, whose natural office it seems to be to purify aili 
exalt the conceptions of ordinary men, by images more lofty and refined, 
than can be sug^sted by the coarse realities of existenoe. We do not 
hece allude so much to the loose and luxurious descriptions of love Boi 
pleasure which may be found in the wcM^ks of some great masters, as to 
the toces of those meaner and more mali^ant vices which appear sll 
moce ii^oB^istent with the poetical character — the traces of paltry jealomf 
and lenvy nf rival geniu^**K>f base servjlUy and adulation to power ir 
richQp**-^)f party profligacy, or personal spite or rancoiir-^^nd all lb 
othar low find unworthy pastioos which isscite a ming^ feeling joI loath* 
ing and <^o<i^mpt, and oot only untune tbe mind for all fine or enoM 
contemplations, but at onoe disenchant all Ibe lairy scenes whose crml^ 
must be E^ferred to the agency of spirits so de^'aded."'^ 

Kexi 10 the criticisms on Poetry and the Dcama, Oe artides ki tkl 
Review m^t Itkaly io attoact the generid reader by beir divemly of 

* £diobiiK|^ Review, vol. sxvj. p. 4». 
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ind elegance of composition; are those in which sketdies are given of 
»ninent divines, philosophers, statesmen, orators, historians, novelists, 
md critics. It has been thought advisable, therefore, to allot consider- 
able space to this department, though the Editor has been obliged to omit 
many articles of great merit ; among which are characters of Frederick th^ 
Great, Washington, Bonaparte, Carnot, Fouch^, Robertson, Froissart, 
Lingard and Hume, Grattan, and Maturin. Of those that have been 
tFUisferred to this work, some are conspicuous for their multifarious re- 
aearch, their extensive knowledge of literature in all its branches, and their 
just appreciation of character. The contributors are understood to embrace 
many of tte ablest political writers of the present century. It is superfluous 
Co bespeak attention to the elaborate disquisition on the Greek, Roman, 
and modern historians ; the lively and discriminating critique on our most 
popular novelists; the eloquent sketches of Richter, Schiller, and Goethe; 
and the review of the writings of Machiavelli. This last article is the 
production of a mind richly stored with learning, distinguished by the 
depth and variety of its resources, its comprehensive grasp, and the in*- 
dependence of its speculations. 

Under the head of ''Miscellaneous Literature," eight articles have been 
classed, in which is embodied a great variety of interesting information. 
That on German Literature and Philosophy is a masterly performance. It 
analyses the causes which have hitherto prevented the literary men oi this 
country from attaching a due value to the intellectual productions of Gep- 
many. It replies to the objections which have been urged against their 
character and excellence. Ample justice is done to the extraordinary talents 
of Wieland, Klopstock, the Jacobis, Mendleshon, Fichte, and Goethe. 
On the subject of German Poetry, its progress, and the changes it has 
undergone, there are many profound and beautiful observations. Kant's 
philosophy is expounded with singular clearness ; and there is a powerful 
vindication of other philosophical systems peculiar to that nation, which 
leem to have been but imperfectly understood by previous commentators. 

The Essay on the ''Comparative State of Literature in England and 
France," has been attributed to Mr. Cheuevix, the author of a work, re- 
eently published, on "National Character." He is also said to be the 
writer of two other articles, which excited a good deal of attention at the 
lime of their publication, concerning the relative claims of the twocountries 
with regard to science and -industry. That which has been introduced into 
the present work is replete with valuable knowledge. An estimate is givto 
oflhecbaracter of French philosophy, rhetoric, literary criticism, oratory, 
tod hsatory, which displays extensive research. But the French accuse, 
and not without reason, the author of undue prejudice against them. 

ImtA Byron has given to Mr. Thomas Moore the credit of writing (he 
lively and agreeable criticism on the "Religioua and Literary Merita 
of the Fathers of the Church.'' It has all the characteristics of hit style 
of composition ; and abounds in that playful wit and keen sarcasm, wUeh 
diaraeterise some of his satirical compositions. 

The Review of "Southeys Colloquies*' is an admirable specimen of 
criticism; severe, but polished and dignified. To the private qoalitics, and 
superior literary attainments of Mr. Southey, adequate praise is awarded ; 
but no tenderness is shown to his political inconsistencies, hit bitter in* 
toleraaoe, and his erroneous opinions on the present condition of society. 
Yiews of political economy afe shown to be radicall'^ wfoik%^ 
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uulicipalioiis oi the fulun; prosi)ecU of the world to be more despondinf 
than facts would justify. The articles on the "Progress of Ilislorieil 
Writing in England;" on the ''Literature of the Middle Ages;" and OD 
the ''Signs of the Times," are entitled to the encomiums which they 
have received from various quarters. The "Spirit of Society in Englaod 
and France" forms the subject of an interesting and well-written paper, 
published in a recent number of the Review, and which has since attracted 
considerable attention. The characteristics of English and French society 
are graphically delineated ; and the observations on the education of females, 
and their iniluence on the community, evince sound judgment. It wv 
the wish of the Editor to assign a greater number of articles to this di- 
vision ; but he found it impossible to do so without rejecting other va- 
luable matter. 

The historical Essays in the Edinburgh Review have acquired a high re- 
putation. Nine of the most interesting articles have been reprinted in tUi 
work. They contain an accurate and comprehensive sketch of the parti- 
tions of Poland, and the political history of Prussia, Austria, and Denmark. 
There is also a full account of the constitution of Venice, and of the fall of 
Parga. The reader will find, in these valuable treatises, a general view 
of the most important political transactions of the last thirty years. The 
memorable events which characterised the roigns of Elizabeth and her 
successors, down to the Revolution of 1G88, are ably discussed in the Review 
of Ilallam's popular work on the History of England, from which copious 
extracts have been given. Great pains have been taken to render this de- 
|)artment of the work as full and interesting as possible. The articles ei'* 
hibit deep n;search into the civil and political history of the kingdoms to 
which they refer, are written in a philosophical spirit, breathe tne most 
uncompromising hostility to despotism, and advocate fnie institutions in all 
parts of the world. 

From the articles on Metaphysics and Moral Science it has been the aim 
of the Editor to make a choice selection. The fact ought not to be con- 
cealed, that the Edinburgh Review has h4Mm less abundantly supplied 
Willi contributions of striking excellence in this department than in moit 
others. Perhaps there is some foundation for the charge, that it has mani- 
fested a reluctance to enter upon the discussion of subjects relating to the 
philosophy of mind. Many works of high reputation, connected wiUi men- 
tal science, have been passed over without notice. Morals have expe- 
rienced similar neglect. From whatever cause this has arisen, it is I 
matter of regret, that the late Editor did not more frequently enlighten hb 
readers with speculations of a philosophical character. A contemporary 
critic has truly observed, tliat upon no subject has he displayed more of hii 
characteristic acuteness, than upon those where metaphysics are treated, 
either separately, or as applied to practical subjects. There is a force, i 
dignity, a simi)licity, and a precision in his mode of expression, peculiarly 
fitted not only to impress upon the reader the? imporUnce of the subject, 
but to delight the attention which he has previously fixed. He never uses 
words of a dubious imi)ort, or in an imperfect sense; his illustrations, aW 
though numerous and splendid, never exhibit that doubtful analogy 
which tends to mislead the reader, or bewilder him in the puzzling conse- 
quences of an imperfect and inaccurate parallel. The Reviewer not only 
comprehends all which he means to say, but he has the happy art of expresi- 
^if^ himseU in language as plain as it is precise, and of conveying, in the 
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BO&t duUnct manner, (o every reader of moderate intelligence, the proposi- 
10118 which his own mind has conceived with so much accuracy. It is 
mt hia just praise to say, that, as a guide through the misty maze of 
ipeculative philosophy, none has trod with a firmer step, or held equally 
Vgh a torch which has glowed so clearly.* 

Another cause for the apparent coldness of the Edinburgh Review to- 
irarda works of a metaphysical kind, may, perhaps, be ascribed to the 
repugnance, then prevalent, and which still exists, to investigations of an 
distract and intricate nature. It is impossible not to lament, that it did. 
iiot make a strenuous effort to reclaim the public taste from the degeneracy. 
ioto which it had sunk, in relation to intellectual philosophy. It has been 
justly observed by a contributor to another Scottish journal, that the " pre- 
lent age is, on many momentous subjects of enquiry, exceedingly supcrfi-^ 
cial, and that the desire for philosophical speculation has perished in (he 
intensity of feeling and the blaze of sentiment. The mighty masters of 
leason are now postponed, without scruple, to the experienced ministers 
of enjoyment; and the toils of deep and anxious speculation arc willingly 
odianged for the charms of a momentary impulse, and the attractions 
of aq. immediate but transitory reputation." These remarks are not in- 
tended to insinuate that the Edinburgh Review does not contain many 
irticles of undoubted value on philosophical subjects. The few speci- 
Bens introduced into these Selections will be sufficient to show, that talent 
(rfa high order was employed to enrich this portion of the Review. They 
Ve the productions of master minds, fully competent to elucidate the more 
thstruse branches of knowledge. The ''Exposition of Kant's Philpso- 

6 y" requires no other recommendation than the name of its author, the 
9 Dr. Thomas Brown. Considering the mystical nature of the topics it 
il designed to explain, it may be regarded as a perspicuous and searching 
uudygia of a system which had not been previously understood, except by 
I very few. It is to be lamented, that Dr. Brown sent so few articles to 
he Review. He was peculiarly qualified, by his powerful intellect, his pro- 
Mmd acquaintance with mental science, and the nature of his studies, to in- 
•reaoe its celebrity and usefulness. His contributions, on philosophical 
objects, would have tended to inspire a taste for sv/^h enquiries, and to 
limue more widely the species of information by which their cultivation. 
vould have been best promoted. 

The strictures on *'Reid's Philosophy," cannot fail of being read with 
ntereat. Independent of their merit as an able and eloquent commentary 
Ml the theory of that eminent philosopher, they derive additional impor- 
ance from the controversy to which they gave rise between the Review 
md Mr. Stewart. The nature of this controversy will be understood by 
referring to the Preliminary Dissertation to Mr. Stewart's ** Philosophical 
Essays/' to the splendid reply which subsequently appeared in the Review, 
ind to an article on that reply published in the "Quarterly Review." 

" Alison's Theory of Taste" forms the subject of an article which has 
been appropriately characterised as one of the most ** brilliant and masterly 
&(luisitions in the whole compass of our philosophical literature." Its 
ofcject is to demonstrate the soundness of Mr. Alison's theory, which the 
anlhor has accomplished by a train of reasoning the most forcible and convinc- 
ing. .\s a model of composition, it may enter into competition with the best 

* Sir Walter Scott. 
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preduetioiiB of ancient or modem timet. The ftscination of language wii* 
■e^er more cooapicuouBly exhibited ; the ihoughta are striking and be«H 
tiful ; and the illustratioaB partake of the richness and grandeur of tlw 
iciinee from which they are drawn. 

To Sir James Mackintosh has been assigned the merit of writing the two 
Reyiews of " Dogrid Stewart's Introductory Dissertations to the Ency-, 
dopttdia Britannica ;'* and it is a distinction of which he might justly fed 
proud. Those noble discourses could not have been reviewed by any 019- 
80 well qualified to estimate the '' originality and depth of the reflections aal 
leaKMiingi contained in them, and the majesty and beauty of the language h 
which they are expressed/'* In addition to a skilful outline of Mr. Stewatt^ 
Disserutions, on the excellence of which he has passed a discriminatiig 
and glowing encomium, he has given a most interesting exposition of thfr 
varioas systems of philosophy, which have prevailed, at different epochs, h 
Iheprogras of metaphysical, ethical, and political science. This dnqoi^ 
•ition is enriched with biographical and critical sketches of the most illos^ 
frioos philosophers, juriste, moralists, and divines. Among these mtf 
he enumerated, Bacon, Sir Thomas More, Machiavel, Aquinas, Descartofi 
GrotSos, Puffendorf, Hobbes, Locke, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Wedgwood, BayK 
Home, Montaigne, Addison, Barrow, and Jeremy Taylor. We lookuJMi 
these two critiques as the highest tributes of commendation that could ran* 
been conferred upon the genius of Stewart, and as the best proofs of lb 
erudition and deep thinking of Mackintosh. 

The articles on '' Cousin's Course of Philosophy," and on '' Reidanl 

Brown," are full of usrful information; and af!brd abundant matter foriiH 

festigation and argument to those who are conversant with the philosophkri 

iystems upon which they are commentaries. ^ 

Edmtation is a subject to which the Edinburgh Review has devoted ife 

attention vrith a zeal and perseverance worthy of the cause, and of tk 

enMghtened writers who have dedicated so large a portion of their labom 

as public journalist, to its advancement. It may be useful to advert to lli 

^irit and tendency of the most important articles in that department, 4 

<mly a few have been transferred to this work. The controversy wUd 

took place in 1805 between Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Bell, on thecompfr 

lAtive merits of their respective systems of education, afforded the Edinbnj 

Reviewers an opportunity of advocating the necessity and utility of instrm 

ing the poor. Many persons recollect the sensation that was en 

among this enemies of knowledge, when that benevolent Quaker first 

to the worid his novel and striking views upon the question of exi 

the blessings of information to the lowest ranks in society. The viol 

and asperity with which his project was attacked will not be soon 

gotten. He was assailed by the most odious calumnies and misre] 

tation ; an4 he would probably have sunk under the storm to which he 

exposed, had it not been for his own prodigious exertion, aided by 

cordial support of the honest portion of the periodical press. He 

to eaakend with two classes of opponents. First, there were die alanni 

that day, who i^etended to foresee every species of evil, social and 

tieal, {rom the diffusion of knowledge among the people. Secondly, t 

were the bigoted partisans of the High Church, who prophesied the dowiw 

ef religion from the spread of a plan which united M classes and dew 

* Mr, Napier's PreAuse to the 8«ip|^em«nl to 0\e TLiic;^<\ovR^\^ V55^^Mai«^^>1• 
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Siioitioiift in, the goieral purposes of education, and excluded proselytkiiL 
tnm ttie aehools. To recapitulate the arguments brou^^t forward by the- 
Kft^ewerar in refutation of these plausible but hollow objections, would* 
kad into a wide field of discussion. It will be sufficient to observe, that 
Ibeir victory over the champions of ignorance and the votaries of sectaria- 
oiam was most triumphant. Their services to the cause of national educa- 
tioa, during the progress of ^at interesting disputation, had a powerful 
ipfluence in opening the eye»of the people to the delusion attempted to be 
f ncliaed upon them. The religious character of the Review was furiously 
attacked, in consequence of its strenuous defence of a liberal method of po«- 
pnkr education. The hackneyed- cry of '* The Church is in danger!" 
lesounded from all quarters ; and ** infamous creatures were to be found, 
ipId* for the sake of some paltvy distinction in the world, were ready to- 
accuse ceospicuouft persons of scepticism — to turn common informers for the 
Establishment — and to convert the most beautiful feeling of the human heart 
to the destruction of the good and great, by fixing upon distinguished talents^ 
the iodeUhle stigma of irreligton." These dishonourable artifices were 
Ifeated with die contempt they deserved : and the able 'writers who gave 
tfaoir assistance to Mr. Lancaster when he was persecuted and slandered, 
coBtiBued their e£E6rts in his behalf until his system had worked its way in 
i|itle of enrery obstacle, and placed the facilities of learning within the reach 
oCmaay thousands of poor children.* 

Several excellent articles of a general kind, in reference to the education 
if the working classes, appeared in the Review, at difiercnt times, until 
1^16,, when the present Lord Chancellor was the means of attracting 
public attention to the subject, by moving for a Parliamentary Committee 
(q enquire into the state of instruction among the lower orders in the me- 
tropolis. The appointment of that committee, their protracted labours, 
their Report, Lord Brougham's Education Bill, and the discussion which 
il produced in Parliament, and among the friends of education in all parts 
qI the country, furnished materials for a series of spirited and useful disser- 
latioMO, in the Review, both on the vital topic of national education, and on 
the incidental but no less momentous question connected with it, viz, the 
penreraon of charitable establishments. The impediments which so long 
retarded the accomplishment of the first great measure were removed, after 
rq)eaAed and earnest discussions, bytheforceofpublicopinion. There weii», 
however, obstacles to the other which required equal integrity and firmness 
lo- subdue. Fraudulent oppression was not without its supporters, and they 
Ubourcd, with incessant zeal, to oppose Lord Brougham's education en- 
ipjry. Aware that publicity would be the deathblow to corruption, their 
(dl|ecl was to stifle investigation in its infancy; to protect from public scru- 
tiny the monstrous abuses in the funds designed for general instruction ; 
and to malign the character of those who were desirous of seeing them ho- 
nestly administered. The journal whose services are now under conside- 
rttiOM was the most conspicuous ally in furthering this most useful and 
neeessaryof all Reforms. Amidst obloquy and falsehood it proceeded unwa- 
vering ill its upright course ; and the result was, that the sense of the country 
was soused — that the prejudices against innovation gradually died away 
— «oydi that all classes became more anxious to see a system established for 

• The various articles on Uie subject of the controversy between Bell and Lancaster, 
that appeared in the E<)inburgh Review, are referred to in a note to one of the Essays 
on Education, embodied in this work. 
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difiusiDg universally, and fixing upon a permanent basis, the education isf 
the people. The bill brought into the House of Commons to accompbtt 
this object was lost. The causes of its failure need not be recapitnlatej 
here. Its main provisions were defended with distinguished ability by the 
Edinburgh Review ; though many persons conceived that the grounds of id 
advocacy were opposed to the arguments maintained, some years previously, 
in that journal, with regard to the ^elusive system of Dr. Bell. The R^ 
viewers have clearly shown, that their support of Lord Brougham's projett 
involve them in no inconsistency ; and that their views on both occasion! 
were in substance the same.* It is quite manifest from their articles on tMi 
interesting subject, that their intention was to reconcile, if possible, the m- 
ligious differences which had been, awakened by some regulations in the 
Bill, connected with the inOuence of the Church; and to induce each of the 
contending parties to '' concede as much as might fairly be a^ed to the 
opinions of the other, and to conquer its peculiar prejudices for the sdieot 
a vast good to mankind." These efforts were not kindly received by some 
of the Dissenters , who entertained conscientious scruples concerning the 
tendency of the Bill . There can be no question , however, that the conductflin 
of the Review were convinced that every attempt to establish a system for ] 
educating the poor together would be defeated, without mutual concessiOBi - 
from the partisans of all creeds and confessions. Those who dissented moit 
widely from their reasoning and conclusions could not mistake the disiotOf 
rested motives by which they were actuated. They wrote six admirable 
articles on the Report of the Education Enquiry, and on the System of 
National Instruction submitted to the Legislature by Lord Broughaib. 
They are productions of inestimable value for the information they con* 
tain respecting Charity Abuses, and the ample funds in existence, whidi, 
if judiciously and honestly appropriated, would defray the expense of edih 
eating the whole people. > 

The establishment of literary and scientific institutions, for the intelleo*- 
tual improvement of artisans and mechanics, afforded another favourable oc- 
casion for the Edinburgh Review to exercise its influence for the benefit off 
society. The same class of individuals who raised so disgraceful an oppo- 
sition, some years before , to the spread of information among the rising 
generation, again rendered themselves obnoxious by their hostility to Me- 
chanics' Institutes. It was of importance that their illiberality should be 
exposed, and their shallow reasoning overthrown. They had no power to , 
stop the march of human improvement; but they were not without the 
means of annoying and traducing those who accelerated its progress. TU 
contri]i)utors to the Review undertook to chastise these foes to the best ii* 
teresls of mankind. They availed themselves of every suitable opportunitf 
to unmask their designs, and disclose the real objects of their affected fean 
and unfounded clamours. In 1B23, the Edinburgh Review directed the 
attention of its readers to the necessity and importance of early moral edu- 
cation, and pointed out, in a clear and well-written article, the advantage! 
of Infant Schools. On the formation of the '< Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge," it ably advocated the objects of that excellent instit(H ; 
tion;and the various works on science, history, biography, and philoso- 
phy, published under its auspices, have been criticised and commended; ^ 

~ ' See an admirable article on this subject in (he number of the Keview for Maicki 
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in some instances, perhaps, quite as much as they deserved. It has also 
iBinred many valuable suggestions on the benefits of reading societies, 
book clubs, public lectures, etc. 

. While an adequate share of attention has been allotted by the Reviewers 
to the instruction of the poor, that of the rich has not been forgotten. At 
the commencement of their labours, they discussed , in several clever dis- 
quisitions, the utility of classical acquirements. They examined the system 
of instruction adopted in our colleges and public schools, and exposed its 
vices and defects. Their articles on the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, are peculiarly interesting; and there is reason to believe that 
they have been of essential service in promoting an efficient reform in all 
our academical institutions. The intellectual cultivation of the female sex 
is a matter of deep interest, which has been frequently discussed in the 
Review. The articles on that subject will be read with great pleasure, and 
admired for the sound and enlightened views they take of the liberal educa- 
tion, which women should receive. 

Having made these general remarks on the manner in which education has 
been treated in the Review, it will be uuDOcessary to give a minute accountof 
die articles on that subject, which have been selected for this work. They 
refer to the important topics of female education; the utility ofclassicd 
learning ; the expediency of a legislative provision for the instruction of the 
poor; the best means of promoting the scientific improvement of the working 
classes; the efforts of the Irish Church for the education of the poor of 
Ireland ; and the Oxford and London Universities. The last-mentioned 
Essay is a masterly defence of the principles upon which the London 
Institution is founded. It was clearly demonstrated, in the article on the 
Lancasterian System, that the elementary branches of instruction might be 
taught witliout at the same time inculcating any particular creed. The 
same line of argument has been applied to the higher walks of literature; 
and the Reviewers have proved, that the means of a scientific and literary 
education can be provided, at a cheap rate, for the rich and middle classes of 
the community, without auy exclusion or preference on account of religion. 
As they truly observe, ** the monopoly of some, and the undue influence 
of others, may be destroyed by the operation of this great principle ; but it 
will advance the species, both safely and rapidly, in the great race of mo- 
ral and intellectual improvement.'' 

The friends of Civil and Religious liberty are under lasting obligations 
to the Edinburgh Review for its steady and unvarying support of those libe- 
ral principles, which it has maintained with so much firmness and energy 
against the combined influenceof prejudice, ignorance, and selfishness. To 
all penalties and disabilities, on account of religious opinions, it has been 
uniformly opposed. The first number of that journal contained an effec- 
tive appeal in favour of Catholic emancipation ; and, during the progress of 
nearly thirty years, it never relaxed in its exertions to enlighten the public 
mind on the bearings of that great question. Many powerful articles wen? 
written to enforce its importance, to remove popular misconceptions con- 
cerning it, and to convince the Legislature of the advantages that would result 
from its early settlement on a sound and permanent basis. 

It has not been thought necessary to select more than one of the numerous 
Essays, on the rights of the Catholics, contained in the original work. It 
was difficult to make a judicious preftToncc; but after some consideration, 
Ihe last that appeared, aflt»r Uk.- EinancijKJlion Bill had btHomo Iho law ol 
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the land, was chosen. Able and convincing as are all (he eonlribatioor 
on that interesting subject, the article with which the Reviewers cloM 
their labours in behalf of an oppressed and persecuted body of people,, baof 
of the best. It contains a pretty complete exposition of the history, eflbet^ 
and final settlement of a question which the Edinburgh Review did far more 
to advance, and bring to a successful issue, than any other periodical journal. 

The claims of the Dissenters were advocated in its pages wHh eqoil 
ability and earnestness. One £ssay has been given as an example. It eoft- 
tainsa sketch of the disqualifying laws to which that respectable and inde- 
pendent body were subjected before the abolition of the Test and Corporatiot 
Acts. The rights of government are accurately defined with respect to the 
punishment of any class or denomination for holding peculiar religiooa 
opinions. Conclusive arguments are brought forward to prove, that dw 
^tablished Church was not likely to gain proselytes from the persecution 
of Dissenters; that the obnoxious penal laws then in force were utterly 
inefficient as a protection to the Church of England from the hostility of iti 
enemies. 

On the disabilities under which the Jews still labour, but which il is Iflf 
be hoped a reformed Parliament will speedily abolish, there is a very int^ 
resting article. In this admirable specimen of logical reasoning, therein 
a searching examination of the arguments usually employed to justify the 
exclusion of the Jews from political power. The idea that their rehgioD 
unfits them for being legislators or magistrates, is shown to be absurd. 
"Hie reasons drawn from Scripture against their emancipation are proved to 
be fallacious. Upon the whole, it is an unanswerable vindication of tin 
privileges of a race of people whose exclusion from the rights of citizew 
cannot be justified, except on the frivolous grounds upon which it wa9 80 
long contended that it was just and expedient to persecute the Catholics and 
Dissenters. 

Under the head of Civil and Religious Liberty, two other articles hate 
been added, which ought to be read and studied by those who are fond of 
attaching the stigma of persecution to particular Churches and sects. The 
first comprises a brief and interesting epitome of the history of toleration. 
The writer has produced abundant evidence to demonstrate, what states- 
men, divines, and philosophers have been reluctant to admit, that *' per- 
secution has not resulted from any particular system, but from the preva- 
lence of ignorance, and the force of those illiberal prejudices which are na- 
tural to the mind of untutored man." In support of this position, he ad- 
duces several pertinent examples of intolerance in the conduct of the Chureh 
of England and that of Scotland. He analyses, with great conciseness and 
perspicuity, the causes of the animosities which formerly prevailed between 
the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians ; and adopts the opinion, that the 
diffusion of knowledge will ultimately extinguish religious persecution; 
restrain the pride and selfishness of mankind ; correct their fake notions of 
duty ; and open more distinct and enlarged views of the real interests d 
nations." The second Essay may be considered as a sequel to the pre- 
ceding one. It is on the Toleration of the Reformers, and imparts a great 
deal of valuable information on the progress of the Reformation in Scotland. 
The great men concerned in that event were, it appears, hostile to religious 
freedom, taken in an enlarged sense, and to the right of private judgment. 
n/s fad the author of the article establishes, by referring to their avowed 
^jeci of extirpating the Catholic Church. li« %\n^ ^h ^cciWSDX. ^^1 ^ ^urioui 
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Mnfsreoee between Lethington and John Knox, illustrative of the perae- 
enting spirii by which the first Reformers were influenced ; and replies to the 
ingenious apology which Dr. M'Grie has made for the latter individual in 
hisexoeUent " Life of Knox." The principles of that eminent man, as exem* 
plified ia his writings and religious policy, form the subject of some acute 
remarics. The benefits of the Reformation are impartially enumerated ; and 
the article concludes with a moderate and discriminating encomium on the 
character of the Church of Scotland as it at present exists. 

To the extensive department of Politics a sufficient number of articles 
has been assigned to present the reader with a faithful record of the opinions 
of the Edinburgh Review upon every subject of importance connected 
with the various branches of political science. Essays of this description 
oompnse the larger portion of the original work. It could scarcely be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the selections from a mass of information, extending 
over some thousands of pages, should occupy more space, in the plan ci 
this publication, than what has been allotted to them. It has been the aim 
of the Editor to diversify the topics, and to give one or two articles on 
each. They refer to the most interesting questions on foreign and domestic 

fdjtics, that have engaged public attention from the commencement of the 
reach Revolution to the present time, to the fundamental principles of 
government, — to an exposition of the leading doctrines of political eco- 
nomy,— ^o reform in the whole system of our political, civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastical laws, — to trade and finance, — and to the colonial policy 
adopted by difierent ministries. The most convenient arrangement, in re- 
ference to these dissertations, will be, to consider them under the following 
heads, though the arrangement differs in some degree from the order in 
which they are placed in the volumes: — Foreign, General, and Mi*- 
cdlaneous Politics ; Political Economy ; Law and Jurisprudence. 

Before giving a concise analysis of those on ''Foreign Politics," it may 
not be deemed improper to advert, briefly, to the attacks which have been 
made on the character of the Edinburgh Reviewers on account of their 
opinions and predications respecting the war with France. Their opponents 
have taunted them with being the apologists of Bonaparte, — ^with depreciat- 
ing the efforts and undervaluing the resources of England, in her arduous 
stnig^e to defeat his attempts at universal dominion. It has been alleged, 
that Uiey represented him as invincible, and spoke with derision of his ad- 
versaries ; that they advocated principles derogatory to the character and 
insulting to the feelings of Englishmen ; and that their most confident pro- 
phecies were falsified by subsequent events. It is worthy of remark, that 
the individuals by whom these imputations were disseminated were the 
organs of a party, whose invariable policy was to brand every man as an 
enemy to the freedom and glory of England who presumed to question the 
justice and policy of her contest with France, to condemn the manner in 
which it was carried on, and to point out its manifold evils. It was not sur> 
prising, therefore, that the Edinburgh Reviewers should be stigmatised 
by that class of politicians as Jacobins, Revolutionists, and traitors to the 
cause of British liberty. It is only necessary to refer to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the numerous articles in that journal, on those momentous topics, 
for a triumphant defence against such aspersions. 

The accusation that the Edinburgh Reviewers were the zealous cham- 
pions of Napoleon, is untrue. Of that illustrious man they never wrote in 
uny other terms than those of admiration for his talents^ hatred o( lv\% l%- 
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ranny, and exultalion at his faH, It cannot be denied that^ atone petToii'0^' 
his career, they regarded with apprehension, his power, influence, aiid 
authority; but it was because his unrivailed genius, sagacity, valour, and 
decision, rendered him more formidable than the antagonists with whom he! 
had to grapple. The cry of disaffection and cowardice was raised againit 
those who honestly expressed their sentiments upon the critical situation ii 
which England was placed, on more than one occasion during the progreii 
of the war, and who enforced the necessity of more active and effideil 
preparations. The Edinburgh Reviewers recommended a wise and a bold 
course. Regardless of the sneers and calumnies of the ministerial partf, 
who lavished their abuse upon Napoleon, and thought courage and proweii 
were alone required to subdue him, they foresaw that great and well-coni^' 
bined efforts would be necessary for our own safety. Their object was, tt' 
^ow that victory could never be obtained but by a series of decided 0|»-' 
rations. It was weakness and imbecility which met with their constant and 
unqualified reprobation. They never condemned any well directed eflbrf 
of England against the common foe. To adopt their own language, '' whife 
the pretended advocates of vigour vapoured on the sugar colonies, or- 
punctured detached and remote parts of the French empire, they predicted ! 
the success of larger and more daring enterprises, with a confidence whicfc 1 
could only be justified by a belief almost instinctive in the virtue and for- 
tune of the British arms.'' Those who have read their strictures on thfr 
conduct of the war, in the early numbers of the work, cannot fail to per- 
ceive that, although they did not foresee the extraordinary events whick 
gave a new and unexpected turn to the fortunes of Bonaparte, and deter- 
mined his fate, yet the most important of their doctrines, and those, too» 
most loudly abused and perverted, were fully verified. * 

They were blamed for recommending a pacificatory policy in 1807 aoA 
1812. If their reasonings upon this delicate and intricate subject be db- 
passionately examined, no one can doubt their force and applicability to Iha 
circumstances of the times, much less question the sincere desire of ths 
writers to maintain, at all hazards, the safety of their country, and' to 
preserve untarnished the lustre of her renown. To the obstacles which 
impeded the progress of conciliatory measures they were not insensible; 
and they proved, to the satisfaction of every candid judge, that those difft* 
culties were to be found, as they alleged, " not only in the ambition and 
hypocrisy of Napoleon, but in the feelings and prejudices ofa party ii 
this country," whose interests were advanced by a continuance of hosti- 
lities, and who profited by the corruption and spoliation of a war, entered 
upon rashly, and persisted in with unconquerable obstinacy, and without 
a wish, on their part, that it should terminate in an honourable and lasting- 
peace. 

From the commencement of the mighty contest in which all Europe wtt 
at length involved, the Edinburs^h Review uniformly and earnestly advised 
a union of all the other great European powers against France, as the only ' 
effectual means of reducing her to submission. In an able article, written 
after the battle of Waterloo, it is remarked, in reference to the sentiments 
and professions previously avowed in the Review, that •* it was playing^ 
the game pf the enemy, and casting away the last hope of the world, to 'S 

* Reference is made to these articles, in a note to the last Essay in this work, under 
fAe bearl of ** Foreien PoWiks.''' See also RU'mbwvuJx Review, vol. x. p 1.^ and vol. xx» 
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iBxcite one or two nations tocontest^ till the co-operation of the rest could be 
secured. The fate of all former campaigns, and the fate of the last, have 
equally illustrated this observation. France rose more audaciously tri- 
Umphant from the result of all these minor coalitions, and she fell before 
the first impulse of that great one which we had always recommended. 
Europe sunk into deeper despondency and humiliation from the impotent 
tad preoiature attempts which we had ventured to deprecate ; and she was 
restored at once by that united effort, from which alone we had always said 
thai her salvation was to be expected. 

"Our other leading doctrine was, that there was but little hope of an 
€feclual resistance to France till the body of the people, in the different 
iiitions of Europe, could be made to take part heartily with their govern- 
ments in the cause ; — and here, too, the event has corresponded with our 
prediction. The greater part of the late wars against France were under- 
tiken by the respective courts who were engaged in them, without any 
regard to the disposition of their people, who were long indifferent, and in 
many instances disaffected, to the cause. Their success, accordingly, was 
such as might have been expected. But after repeated shocks of national 
misfortune had thrown the sovereigns more entirely on the attachment of 
their people, and especially after these people had successively tasted of the 
bitterness of French dominion, and learned by experience the miserable 
Eate that awaited the victims of such a foe, the war assumed a different 
complexion, and was waged with a different spirit;-— campaigns became 
obstinate, and supplies inexhaustible. The ardour of the troops encouraged 
their leaders to be enterprising ; and it soon appeared that thrones tnight 
be overturned, while nations remained unconquered. 

•* These, we think, were the chief of our heresies ; and we really cannot 
perceive that the events of the last six months should bring shame to their 
supporters ; and least of all in a country where the war against France has 
always been successful, precisely because it has been the war of the peo- 
ple, and because the people were free." 

Another charge brought against the conductors of the Edinburgh Review 
was, that the overthrow of Bonaparte gave them no real satisfaction, and 
that the tenour of their writings, in reference to that wonderful man, was 
to inculcate the expediency of a passive submission to his domination. So 
far from this being the fact, abundant extracfs might be taken, from various 
articles, written for the express purpose of recording their admiration of the 
honourable distinction to which England attained by her successful resis- 
tance to the despotism of an able and ambitious soldier. Her courage, 
ardour, and indomitable energy were the theme of their warmest praise; but 
they condemned the errors committed in the conduct of the war, and ex- 
posed the mistaken policy of the government, by which the resources of the 
nation were lavished, and her blood spilled, in the prosecution of expedi- 
tions which crippled her power, impaired her strength, and tarnished her 
laurels. With regard to their fallibility as political prophets, it is certainly 
not a matter for severe reprehension that they did not foresee that Bona- 
parte would march an army into the heart of Russia, as if in defiance of 
the elements ; and had it not been for his unaccountable infatuation in this 
instance, he might have remained till his death Emperor of France, m de- 
fiance of the combined efforts of the crowned heads of Europe. 

On a calm retrospect of all that has been written in the Edinburgh 
Reyiew concerning the character and designs of Napoleon, an un^reyidvc^^ 
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judge will aoquil it of an improper leaning in his favour. It execrated 
those excesses of arbitrary power which proved his hostility to politiol 
liberty and human happiness ; but, in his adversity, when his ''un- 
principled aggn^sions drove him into that league which rolled back the 
tide of ruin on himself, and ultimately hurled him into the insigniGcanee 
from which he originally sprung/' it did not insult him by personal in- 
dignities and slanders ; it did not attempt to tarnish his renown by the mofll 
atrocious calumnies; it did not depreciate his talents and genius. 0?er 
his downfall it rejoiced, as a catastrophe favourable, in its probable results, 
to the cause of freedom. His detention and solitary confinement it de- 
fended, as indtsiiensable to the tranquillity of Europe; but it did not 
trample on the reverence due to a stupendous intellect, even when 
prostituted to objects of personal ambition, by recommending a system 
of petty annoyance, which, whilst it added to the bitterness of the 
prisoner's exile, reflected lasting disgrace upon its abettors and defen- 
ders. 

The political speculations of the Edinburgh Review with respect to 
Spain have been the subject of sarcasm without point, and of abose 
without justice. In the first place, it is totally false, that the efforts of 
that country against its oppressors were commented upon, in that journal, 
with a feeling of coldness and reluctance. That the power of the Spaniards 
to liberate themselves, without assistance from other countries, was 
doubted ; and Ihat there were manv circumstances in their character and 
condition unfavourable to their final triumph, have been proved by the 
testimony of many engaged in the contest, whose veracity none will 
venture to impeach. What then was the great error of the £dinbui]gk 
Reviewers? They affirmed that ''no country ever did so little for itself 
under circumstances of such excitement and encouragement. It has beei 
liberated,'' say they, ** entirely by British valour and British enterprise; 
and though its liberation, by any means, is a worthy subject of joy and \ 
exultation, it is impossible to reflect, without regret, that a population 
of more than twelve millions of brave, zealous, and idle persons, has 
been found so unavailable for its own defence, that it cannot be trusted 
even to bar the return of its baffled and vanquished invaders whom our 
arms have expelled, liad it not been for this unfortunate, and, to us, unao* 
countable inefficiency of the Spanish force, the army of Lord Wellington 
might long ere this have joined the Allies in front of Paris, and shared 
the honours of a contest that would then have been both less sanguinary 
and less doubtful. We have no doubt of the hatred which the Spanianb 
bear to the French, nor of their individual bravery; and agree with all 
the world, in admiring the heroic defence which was made by two of 
their towns against the fearful force of their besiegers ; but it cannot be 
disguised, that, as a nation, they have made no efforts at all answerabia 
to tlie occasion that called for them : and though Spain has been the 
theatre of great and glorious exploits against the common foe, the Spa- 
niards have, in general, been found in the place, not of actors, but 
spectators."* 

To tlie correctness of these opinions, though they were unpopular 
when first promulgated, and brought discredit upon Uieir advocates, the 
most conclusive testimony has been borne by Colonel Napier and other 

* EdiAburgh Review, rel. xsii. p. 45S. 
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eye-wilaesfles of the Spanish campaign, who enjoyed the best opportu- 
nities of farming an unbiassed judgment of the events by which it was 
distiogiiished, and of the characlers of the parties concerned. Whateyer 
doubt, therefore, was expressed as to the result of the struggle in which 
the Spaniards were engaged, did not arise from an unpatriotic indifference 
to the cause, but from an intimate knowledge of the internal resources 
and condition of the country, and the national characteristics of the people. 
That the course of events did not, in all respects, correspond with the 
predictions of the Edinburgh Review, is a circumstance ill calculated to 
excite surprise, much less to provoke anger. Its views on the Spanish 
question were based upon something more than a superficial acquaintance 
with the existing circumstances of the country ; and the censures pro* 
Dounced upon Uiem by contemporary writers were not the result of 
superior information, but of a disposition to vilify the character of a 
publication, which was as far beyond the reach of their power to injure, 
u of their capacity to imitate its excellence. 

In connexion with the measures of the British government growing 
out of the war, it would not be just to pass over without notice the £ssays 
on the memorable Orders in Council, which, it will be remembered, 
were issued in 1807. Much prejudice and ignorance prevailed respecting 
those decrees, until their disastrous effects upon the commerce, and 
consequently upon the wealth and prosperity, of England were clearly 
dononstrated by Mr. Brougham, in the House of Commons, and by that 
portion of the periodical press which supported his views. The con- 
spicuous part which the Edinburgh Reviewers took in this discussion 
subfected them to the most degrading imputations. The partisans of 
govemment aspersed their motives, and accused them of aiding Bo- 
naparte, in conjunction with the rebels of America, in his schemes 
of oniversal dominion. The most unworthy means were employed to 
excite popular clamour against those who foretold the effects of these 
pernicious enactments. It happened, that their forebodings were realised 
in the most remarkable manner; and, after an arduous struggle, 
common sense and sound principles triumphed over the mistaken policy 
of the ministry. To the energy and information of those who un- 
dertook to enlighten the public mind on this question, England is deeply 
indebted. 

The abolition of the Orders in Council would not have taken place at 
the time it did, had not the public voice become too strong for ministers to 
withstand* The appeals and arguments of the public that the interests of 
the oommcxrcial portion of the community would be essentially promoted 
by the adoption of that salutary measure. 

The doctriiies promulgated by that journal, on the foreign policy of 

Eagland, from the settlement of the affairs of Europe in 181 A to the present 

tiuM, as well as previously to that date, are favourable to the cause of 

liberal principles, and hostile to all '' oppression, whether committed by 

Napoleon, by the Bourbons, or by the agents of our own government. 

Liberty has found in it a sincere support, whether invaded by foreign or by 

English hands ; and public crimes have met with an undaunted reprobation,, 

whether perpetrated by the enemy in Spain, Switzerland, Holland,— or by 

Eae^d, (m the seas, in the East Indies, in Ireland, or at Copenhagen, — 

Off worst of all, by her allies in Saxony, in Norway, and in Poland.'"^ 

* See Edinburgh Review, rol. xxir. p. ISI. 
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That Ihis is not the language of unmerited panegyric, it is only uecesMry to 
refer, generally, to the admirable Essays in the Review on the AmericaB 
War, and on the proceedings of the Congress of Vienna, and the designs of 
the Holy Alliance; on Poland, Norway, fienoa, Saxony, Spain, Portugal, 
and France, down to the late revolution. 

Under the head of '' Foreign Politics," a«valuable selection of articles of 
this kind has been made ; though the limits of the work were not of sufficieol 
extent to warrant the insertion of all that were entitled to a place from t^ 
intrinsic merit. The first article is on the ** Copenhagen Expedition/' It 
opens with a brief sketch of the state of affairs on the continent of Europe, 
at the period when that expedition took place. The question is then discuss- 
ed, whether it was conformable to the laws of political justice, and whether 
its necessity could be demonstrated from the existence of immediate and 
imminent danger. The object of the writer is to prove, that no apprehen- 
sion of remote and contingent peril was a sufficient apology for such ao 
aggression on a neutral power. The arguments in defence of the measure 
are examined, and shown to be fallacious. 

The second essay is on the '* Transference of Norway." It is an argu- 
mentative production, strongly condemnatory of that transaction. The 
facts are first detailed, which convey to the reader an accurate idea of the 
design and character of the undertaking. Cogent reasons are adduced to 
show that England was not bound to wage war with Norway. This point 
having been elucidated, a statement is brought forward of relations subsisting 
between Denmark and Norway , for the purpose of showing that the 
" latter was ascompletely an independent realm as Denmark or Sweden itself, 
and could in no respect be considered as a province of the Danish crown." 
The question is then tried on the ground of authority and precedent. Grotioi 
and Vatlel are quoted in defence of the principles laid down by the author, 
who contends, that precedents could not justify the act, any more than thef 
could the African slave trade or the partition of Poland. The inconsisten- 
cies in the reasonings of those who advocated the act of transference an 
exposed in a felicitous vein of irony ; and their favourite argument, that 
the incorporation with Sweden was advantageous to Norway, is ridiculed 
as a flimsy sophism. Facts are produced to prove the falsehood of that 
statement, and to establish the position, that the union was not calculated to 
improve the condition of the Norwegians. The writer remarks, that it 
was under '' similar pretences, the most detestable of crimes ever perpe- 
trated by a government, were begun and concluded ; as, for example, the 
Partition of Poland ; and when France purchased from Genoa the island of 
Corsica, in 1768; and, lastly, the African Slave Trade," which, it is wdl 
known, was defended on the hollow pretext, that it was an act of mercy and 
humanity to expatriate the negroes from their own barbarous country, and 
put them under the civilised yoke of British West Indians. This disqui- 
sition concludes with a summary of the evils resulting from the act of 
transference, amongst which the most prominent is the tendency it had (in 
the words of the Reviewer) *' to shake to the very foundations the whole- 
some principle so happly inculcated by England, that she was the protector 
of national independence, and the enemy of unjust aggression all over tbr 
world." 

The second war with America forms the subject of several profound 
discussions in the Edinburgh Review. Two articles on this question have 
beon assigned to the division of '' Foreign Politics." The first is devoted to 
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I minute investigation into the disputes which led to hostilities w ilh that 
great and prosperous nation. The writer displays an accurate knowledge 
of the principlesof international law, and accurately lays down the rights of 
blockade. The orders in council of 1807 are proved to be indefensible, 
even on the principle of retaliation; and a learned enquiry is instituted into 
their legality. The essay is replete with valuable information, and the 
bluest authorities are cited in support of the author's views. This Essay 
should be perused by all who are desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge 
of the origin of the American war, and the grounds upon which it is usually 
joslified. 

There is no topic on which the Edinburgh Reviewers have expatiated 
with more spirit and energy than the suflbrings of Poland. From the 
commencement of their labours to the present time, the treatment to which 
that ill-fated nation has been doomed by her oppressors, called forth their 
sympathy, and ehcited many appeals to the justice and honour of England. 
The article under consideration is entitled an '' Appeal to the Poles," and 
is written with all the fire and patriotic enthusiasm which the subject is cal- 
culated to inspire. The causes are investigated to which may be ascribed 
(he apathy of Englishmen with regard to the persecutions of the Poles. 
The line of policy is pointed out which the Allies should have pursued in 
181A, in their arrangements for tlie distribution of territory ; and the resto- 
ration of Polish independence is shown to be one of the first meaures that 
should have occupied their attention. Various objections are answered to 
the general argument, why some decisive means should have been adopted 
in behalf of the most injured nation in Europe. The Allied Sovereigns 
were called upon to re-establish the independence of Europe upon a lasting 
foundation. '* This is only to be accomplished," says the writer of the 
artiele, " by recurring to those principles which, in former limes, secured 
national independence, and made the neighbourhood of the greatest state 
safe to the most insignificant ; which consist in the universal persuasion 
among statesmen, constantly in view and acted on, that every aggression by 
one power affects all ; and that not an acre of territory may be taken with 
impunity from any member of the European Commonwealth." Many con- 
clusive reasons are urged why Poland should have been treated, at the 
period alluded to, in accordance with the principles of national justice and 
honour. Her constitution and government, after the partition in 1772, 
are graphically delineated ; and an affecting detail is given of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Russians upon the bravest of her sons. The advantages 
are there stated which would have resulted to the Allied Powers, in a com- 
mercial point of view, from giving freedom to the Poles. Those who wish 
to see a comprehensive and accurate view of the Polish Question, in all its 
bearings, should read this eloquent dissertation. It is, perhaps, the most 
vivid picture ever drawn of the wrongs and miseries of that heroic people. 
It may also be referred to as a gratifying instance of the Zealand enthusiasm 
whidi the Edinburgh Review has invariably evinced when vindicating the 
rights of nations, and the best interests of humanity. The generous spirit 
by which the writer was animated is visible in the observation with which 
he ccmdudes his strictures : — " We belong not to the number of those, 
who can feel no indignation at injustice, unless committed by our enemies ; 
nor pity for public misfortunes, unless suffered by Africans or Spaniards. 
I^ the interests of the Polish people, however important, are only a subor^ 
finite part of the present question. The restoration of Ewio^vu vcv^^^xsr 
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dence is the object of every statesman's anxious hopes ; the revival of sound 
and consistent principle alone can eiTect it; and this cannot be thought 
possible, by any reflecting mind, without the complete re-establishment of 
Poland as an independent state." 

The discussion of the American war is resumed in the fifth article under 
the present head. Its purpose is to enforce the necessity and expediency of 
terminating the hostilities which then existed between England and Ame- 
rica. It was written in iSlA, a period when the question of entering into 
negodations of a pacificatory nature with the government of that countiy 
excited considerable interest, and produced a great diversity of opinioa. 
The introduction to this essay is designed to trace to their original source 
those rancorous feelings which a large portion of the inhabitants of both na- 
tions seem desirous to<;herish. The first war, which led to the separation 
of the tviK) countries, is assigned as one cause of the jealousies and anti- 
pathies existing on both sides ; but the writer adopts the opinion that the ] 
Americans were more excusable in allowing hostile feelings to survive the ^ 
contest than the English. The British orders in council are adduced ai \ 
another natural reason for the animosity felt by our transatlantic brethren. 
It is shown that those obnoxious laws were the immediate cause of the war; 
and that peace would have been preserved if they had never been enacted, 
or been rescinded at an earlier period. Of several other grounds of dissen- 
sion, that of impressing American seamen 4s specified as of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify a resistance to the abuses of which it was productive. The 
right to reclaim the services and secure the persons of British sailors foond 
in American vessels is admitted ; but it is, at the same time, contended, 
that proper means were not employed to guard against (he annoyances to 
which such a practice is liable. The advantages claimed by the Eng^ 
government of a territorial kind, arising out of the war, are lucidly ex- 
plained, and the justice of the demands unequivocally denied. The writer 
proceeds to establish, by a powerful train of argument, the position, that 
although it could be proved those claims were founded on the principlef i 
of justice, it would not be expedient to continue hostilities for the acquin- J 
tion of such an object ; that the chance of success was at least doubtliil; J 
and that disgrace and disaster would be the inevitable result of persever- 1 
ing in a contest against the most powerful obstacles. Supposing the object 
attained, it U next considered what would be the compensation to Gnit ^ 
Britain for the blood and treasure by which she had purchased her victory. 
A vivid picture is here drawn of the consequences that would accrue from 
her success, — in increasing the hostility of the Americans, in rendering ia- 
secure our Canadian colonies, in -creating a feeling favourable to Amelia . 
among the different European powers ; and, lastly, in augmenting to an uh 
conceivable extent the financial burdens of England, and, consequentif, 
adding to the discontents of the people. The article is composed in a nervo* 
and impressive style.; every point is ably elucidated ; and the reasoniifi 
throughout, is clear and convincing. One passage may be quoted, as ft 
embodies those liberal and sound opinions, with regard to the policy thit 
England should pursue towards America, which the Edinburgh Review hi 
at all times supported : — "Within no very great distance of lime, Ameriei 
will be one of the most powerful and important nations of the earth ; and 
her friendship and commerce will be more valued, and of greater oonse- ; 
quence, in a\\ probability, than that of any one European state. England 
had — ire even think that she sttW has— V^^^^^^ V^«x&\«s ^dyantagn ■ 
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or securing to herself this friendship and this commerco. Acommon'origin, 
I common language, a common law, a common enjoyment of freedom, — 
ill seem to point them out to each other as natural friends and allies. What, 
then, shall we say of that short-sighted and fatal policy, that, for such an 
object as we have been endeavouring to expose, should saw the seeds of in- 
ciffable hostility between two such countries, put rancour in the vessel of 
their peace, and fix in the deep foundations and venerable archives of their 
history, to which for centuries their eyes will be reverted, the monuments 
of English enmity and American valour, on the same conspicuous tablet ; 
binding up together the sentiments of hate to England and love to America, as 
counterparts of the same patriotic feeling, and mingling in indissoluble as- 
sociation the memory of all that is odious in our history with all that is 
glorious in theirs?'' 

The three succeeding articles refer to France ; and, even at this distance 
of lime, will, no doubt, be read with interest. The introductory one, on 
the state of Europe, appeared immediately after the downfall of Bonaparte, 
and excited no ordinary sensation. It will be observed, that some of the 
anticipations it contains have not been realised ; but, upon the whole, the 
sentiments and composition of the essay are worthy of the supposed author. - 
In some of the most spirited passages the reader will find a decisive re- 
futation of the calumnies so industriously circulated against the Edinburgh 
Review, of being too lenient to the vices of Napoleon, and secretely in- 
dulging a wish that England might be prostrated at his feet. His character 
is drawn with fidelity and power; and the grounds upon which it was fit- 
ting the world should rejoice at his downfall are stated without exaggeration 
or undue severity. Ample justice is done to the magnanimous conduct of 
the Allied Powers ; and to the English ministry the praise is awarded of 
having conducted the most difficult negotiations with prudence and mo- 
deration. In the discussion of the question, whether the ** restoration of 
the Bourbons was the best possible issue of the long struggle that preceded 
it/' there is much ingenuity, though subsequent occurrences have proved 
that some of Ihe speculations were founded upon too favourable an opinion 
of their character. There is one part of Uie writer's prophecies, however, 
which has, happily for France, been completely fulfilled. ** With temper 
and circumspection, they may in time establish the solid foundations of a 
splendid, though limited, throne : if they aspire again to be ahaoluiej they 
will soon cease to reign," The reflections on the government of Napoleon, 
—on the state of parties in France,— on the probable consequences of giving 
ber a free constitution,— on the influence her possession of rational liberty 
would exercise upon the destinies of Europe in general, — on the grand 
moral to be derived from the French Revolution, and the long and bloody 
contest to which it gave rise,— display a comprehensive knowledge of the 
erents which agitated Europe for a period of twenty years, and a sagacious 
delineation of the principal characters who occupied a place in that terrible 
though instructive drama which terminated on the plains of Waterloo. The 
immediate consequences to England from the peace are described with a 
masterly hand; and will, at present, be perused with a more lively curio- 
lily, since the predictions of the author have been in every instance verified. 
This brilliant dissertation very appropriately closes with an eloquent appeal 
to the justice and magnanimity of the Allied Powers on behalf of the Poles. 
In justice to the Edinburgh Review, which has been the consistent advocate 
of that brave people through every varying change of po\\\.\e^\ Iq\\.\x^^,^<& 
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subjoined passage is quoted. Its applicability to recent events its too oIh 
vious to be pointed out : — '' While Poland remains oppressed and disoon- 
tented, the peace of Europe will always be at the mercy of any intriguing 
or ambitious power that may think fit to rouse its vast and warlike popu- 
lation with the vain promise of independence ; while it is perfectly manifest 
that those, by whom alone that promise could be effectually kept, would 
gain prodigiously, both in security and in substantial influence, by its faith- 
ful performance. It is not, however, for mere independence, nor for the 
lost glories an ancient and honourable existence, that the people of Poltnd 
are thus eager to array themselves in any desperate strife of which thisnuy 
be proclaimed as the prize. We have shown the substantial and intole- 
rable evils which the extinction of the national dignity — the sore and un- 
merited wound to their national pride — has necessarily occasioned ; and 
thinking, as we do, that a people without the feelings of national pride, and 
public duty^ must be a people without energy and without enjoyments, we 
apprehend it to be at any rate indisputable, in the present instance, that the 
circumstances which have dissolved their political being have struck alsoit 
the root of their individual happiness and prosperity; and that it is not 
merely the unjust destruction of one ancient kingdom that we lament, hot 
the condemnation of fifteen millions of human beings to unprofitable and 
unparalleled misery. But though these are the considerations by whieh 
we are most naturally afTecled, it should never be forgotten, that all the 
principles on which the just fabric of national independence confessedly 
rests in Europe, are involved in the decision of this question; and that no 
one nation can be secure in its separate existence, if all the rest do not conenr 
in disavowing the maxims which were acted upon in the partition of Po- 
land. It is not only mournful to see the scattered and bleeding membem 
of that unhappy state still palpitating and agonising on the spot where U 
lately stood erect in youthful vigour and beauty, but it is unsafe to breaChe 
the noxious vapours which this melancholy spectacle exhales. Thewhole- 
some neighbourhood is poisoned by their diffusion ; and every independence 
within their range sickens and is endangered by the contagion." 

The next important article that appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
on the alTairs of France, was published on the announcement of the etinm- 
dinary intelligence, that Bonaparte had escaped from Elba and arrived il 
Paris. It is remarkable for strength cf thought , vigour of style, and oiw* 
powering invective. It comprises some acute remarks on the Treaty of 
Paris, on the Congress of Vienna, and on the causes which produced » 
sudden a change in the opinion of the army as well as of the peo[^e, rath 
sequently to the abdication of Napoleon. An able analysis is given of the 
causes which produced his restoration. Evidence of the most convinciig 
kind is brought forward to prove, that the most important of those cauMs4 
were referrible to the ** condition and character of the French people,— 1 
to the administration of the French government, — to the example of odier 
1-estored governments, — to the slate of the French army, — and to the policy 
of the Congress of Vienna, which is designated as the most powerful agnl 
in subverting the throne of the Bourbons.'' The extensive division d^ 
landed property in France, — the character of Bonaparte's nobility,— the 7 
various political parties which existed during fhle progress of the Revolutioi, 
— ihe pnaciples of the Marquis de la Fayette, and of Benjamin Constant, 
— the effects ot the conscription in making V\ift ^o^Ncsiwisifiiil of Napoleo» 
defeated by the gredX majority of (he Yieufcl^ veovV,--4\v^ Vto^jwmsn^Vssj^ 
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iiiculcaled upon all nations by the example of the French Revolution, — and 
(he imbecile policy ot Louis XYIII, after his restoration — furnish matter 
for many profound observations, and enable the writer to display the wide 
nmge of his knowledge, and the depth of his political views. This essay 
may be justly regarded as a model of political writing. 

A few months after it, appeared another article on the '' State of Public 
Feeling in France after the First and Second Restoration of the Bourbons." 
It contains a sketch of the government of Louis XYIII, during that inte- 
resting period, and of those acts, sanctioned by his authority, which oc- 
casioned the general and deep-rooted discontent of his people. The con- 
duct of some of the members of the Ring's family is condemned, and Uieir 
designs against the liberties of France exposed. The concluding part of the 
article is devoted to a discussion of the question, — what ought to be the con- 
duct of England in the event of another change in the dynasty of France? 
In accordance with the principles so frequently maintained in the Edin- 
burgh Review, the writer advocates the doctrine of neutrality : and con- 
tends that although there are obvious limits to the principle of non-interfe- 
rence, yet, any hostile step on the part of the British government for the 
purpose of keeping Louis on the throne, or of opposing the pretensions of 
any competitor whom the voice of the nation might call to supply his place, 
would be a gross violation of the principles of justice, and a manifest de- 
paiiare from that system of policy which it would be equally the interest 
and the duty of England to adopt. The reasonings on this interesting topic, 
and on the course France was called upon to pursue, in the circumstances 
in which she was then placed, are cogent and persuasive, and may be pe- 
nued with satisfaction even by those opposed to the opinions which it is 
the object of the essay to uphold. 

The ** Aggressions of France against Spain, " in 1821, form the subject 
of the next article. The introductory paragraph expresses concisely the 
purpose for which it was written ; viz., '' to give a short statement of such 
facts and ailments as would enable the public to estimate the justice of the 
threatened interference of the French government with the internal affairs 
of the Spanish nation ; the consistency of the principles held by the Ultra- 
Royalists with the general law of nations, or even with any exception from 
those roles which has been acted on without universal reprobation in civi- 
lised times; the influence of the success of such a war on the independence 
of states, and the circumstances which w ould render that success more 
formidable to the security of Great Britain tlian to that of any other state." 
These important subjects are discussed with eminent talent; and, it will be 
seen, that the conclusion to which the author comes, after having consi- 
dered the question in all its bearings, is, that it was the imperative duty of 
England, at all hazards and sacrifices, to assume an attitude of hostility, 
and to fight nobly and resolutely against those detestable principles avowed 
by France, and which threatened to ** extirpate all liberal institutions from 
the consecrated soil of Europe.'' 

It will not be necessary to give an outline of the next article, on the 
"Policy and future Fate of Arbitrary Governments." It is an elaborate 
review of the policy adopted by the different governments of Europe for 
some time after the general peace, and of the results to which it was likely 
to lead. 
It has been intimated, in another part of this Dissertation, that the Holy 
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Allianoe foand an implacable asBailant in the Edinbui^h Review. Sevenl 
articles were written by its leading contributors to expon the designs of 
that jesoitical confederacy. That which has been selected for this woik 
contains an exposition of the objects and principles of the Continental go- 
vemmenKs associated under the title of the Holy Alliance, and of the means 
by which they sought to accomplish their views. This essay may be read 
with advantage in connection with the preceding one. The sum oi the do^ 
trines supported in that article, as well as the present, is, that '' knowledgs 
is indestructible ; that liberty is inseparable from knowledge ; and that all the 
interests which support the "cause of tyranny must wear away , whilst thoiB 
which point to frmiom must increasein tho progress of civilisation." 

The last article allotted to the department of Foreign Politics is on the 
''French Rerolution of 1830." It opens with a spirited narrative of the 
causes which led to that great event. It details the proceedings of the 
Polignac Ministry, from its formation to the period when those oppressive 
measures were adopted which terminated in a patriotic resistance on the 
part of die people. The determined conduct of the French Opposition in the 
Chambers, — the promptitude and decision of the French after the passing of 
the obnoxious ordinances, — the bravery and union of the citizens in battle, and 
their dignified moderation in victor^', — are described in a masterly style. 
The position which the English would probably have assiuned, had the 
same arbitrary encroachments been attempted by their rulers, is commented 
on in a tone of cutting sarcasm. The observations on the necessity of plac- 
ing the elective franchise in France ujion a more extended basis, on arming 
the executive with sufficient power to give effect to its own functions, <m 
the important subject of the Nobility, and on the constitution of the National 
Guard, are entitled to attention. Of the part which England sustained 
during the contest, and of the reception given to Charles X. , the author 
speaks in no very complimentary terms. Of the consequences of the revo- 
lution, and its efiects in advancing the progress of liberty throughout Eu- 
rope, his opinions are in unison with those so conspicuously manifested id 
the contributions of other writers in the Edinburgh Review. None but in 
honest champion of truth and justice would have written the foUovring 
declaration: — ''The emancipation of France is tho hope and strength ol 
freemen all over Europe. Had she succumbed, the chance of liberty in 
Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, was indefinitely postponed; in England herself, 
a sight of much evil omen was held out to both rulers and people. The 
most imbecile of ministers, and the least trusted by their country, are ever 
ready to retreat behind the ranks of the army ; ever prepared to suf^KHt 
their power by force. But no retlecting man can now entertain a doubt, 
that if our rulers, untaught by the recent lessons, should ever attempt to 
enforce arbitrary acts by arms, the people of this country would bo ashamed 
of being outdone by those of Franco in defending their most sacred li- 
berties." 

It has been thought necessary to give a more minute analysis of the views 
and reasonings contained in the articles on Foreign Politics, than will be 
reared of those upon other subjects which have yet to bo noticed. The 
Editor was desirous of directing the attention of his readers to the opinions 
of the Edinburgh Review on many of the great questions of foreign policy, 
which have given so deep an interest to the history of Europe from the 
period of the French Revolution. He \s av^iXfi \ii^V V\v»%^ opinions have 
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been iolentiontlly misrepfresented ; andhe^was^. therefore, the more amicus 
to aflsigothem a prominent place, both in hiB selections and his com^ 
menlary. 

Under the designation of ''General Politics" have been inserted articles 
on "Reform in Parliament;" ''Church Reform;" "Liberty ofthe Press;'' 
"Ireland;" and "West India Slavery." On the first of these topics four 
aUe essays have been selected, written at different periods, and not by the 
same contributors; though they are all by men of high Hterary attainments 
and extensive information. It need not be disguised, that the opinions of 
the Edinburgh Review on Parliamentary Reform have not been conustent: 
Of the glaring inequalities and abuses in our late system of representation^ 
11 was never the unqualified defender, though it differed essentially from 
the leading reformers as to the nature of the change that was required, the 
eilmt of the advantages which it would produce, and the time at which ii 
should be made. Its writers never denied the necessity of a great and sub- 
stantial improvement in the mode of electing the House of> Commons, nor 
the right of (he people to obtain it by the ex^cise of every means which the 
laws of the country placed within their reach. But they were less appre- 
hensive, than some sterner politicians, of the evils resulting from the con- 
cession of power to the peerage and the landed interest ; and they manifested 
a tenderness towards the rotten boroughs almost amounting to an acknow- 
ledgment of the benefits attributed to them by those who reaped sub- 
stantial advantages from their existence. It is but fair, however, to admit', 
that the Edinburgh Reviewers invariably laid it down as a fundamental 
principle, that Reform in Parliament, on a broad and efficient plan, ought 
to be cheerfully granted, when the weight and consequence of the middle 
and lower classes, increased by a wider diffusion of wealth and intelli- 
gence, should produce such a change in the structure of society as should 
render it safe and expedient to intrust them with a more abundant share 
of political power. It would not be in accordance with the object of this 
essay to criticise the schemes in detail, which have been proposed by the 
Reviewers for the accomplishment of the great measure to which tliey were 
pledged from the beginning of their labours. The outline it is intended to 
give of the articles on that subject will sufficiently explain the grounds upon 
which they conceived the representative system should undergo an entire 
change, and the specific plans they recommended for adoption. There is 
nothing more certain than that, in all extensive innovations on the laws and 
CODBtitution of a nation, the friends of practical improvement ought not to 
lie unmindful of times and circumstances. Upon every occasion that the 
Edinburgh Review directed the attention of the public to the question of 
ReCoroQi in Parliament, this wise precaution was observed. The principle 
waft strenuously upheld, that whenever the voice of the nation called loudly 
and unanimously for the settlement of that vital question, it should no 
longer be withheld, and that tlie magnitude of the concession should be com- 
mensurate with the "new power and energy generated in the nation, for 
the due application of which there was no contrivance in the original plwi 
of the constitution." In the following passage, this view of the matter is 
developed in language that cannot be misunderstood : — "If the people have 
risen into greater consequence, let them have greater power. If a greater 
^oportion of our population be now capable and desirous of exercising the 
functions of free citizens, let a greater number be admitted to the exercise 
^ those functions. If Ihe qu«wtilv of mind and of will, that must, row be 
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represented in our legislature, be prodigiously increased since the fraime ot 
that legislature was adjusted, let its basis be widened, so as to rest on all 
that intellect and will. If there be a new power and energy generated ia 
the nation, for the diie applicalion of which there is no contrivance in the 
^original plan of the constitution, let it flow into those channels throu^ 
which all similar powers were ordained to act by the principles of that plan. 
The power itself you can neither repress nor annihilate ; and, if it be not 
assimilated to the system of the constitution, you seem to be aware that it 
will overwhelm and destroy it. To set up against it the power of influeoee 
and corruption, is to set up that by which its strength is recruited, and its 
safe application rendered infinitely more difficult : it is to defend your esta- 
blishments, by loading them with a weight which of itself makes them totter 
under its pressure, and, at the same time, affords a safe aqd inviting ap- 
proach to its assailant." * 

Having made those explanatory remarks, which the principles of the Re- 
view on Parliamentary Reform will, it is hoped, fully justify, it now re- 
mains to give a rapid colice of the four articles transferred to this work od 
that great question. The first professes to be a Review of the Right Honour- 
able William Windham's Speech in the House of Commons, in 1809, od 
Mr. Gurwen's bill for better securing the independence and purity of Par^* 
liament, by preventing the procuring or obtaingig of seats by corrupt prae- 
tices. After eulogising Mr. Windham's intellectual accomplishments, the 
writer details the origin, progress, and destiny of Mr. Curwen-s Bill, 
upon which he makes some very keen strictures. He then proceeds to 
examine the arguments of Mr. Windham against Parliamentary Reform, 
and in defence of the sale of public trusts, and other instruments of cor- 
ruption. The conclusion to which he comes is, that a traffic in seats, under 
any circumstances, is fraught with manifold evils ; that no pretext, how- 
ever plausible, can justify the *' abuses of throwing the nominatioi 
seats into the hands of borough patrons ; and that the most beneficial and 
important of all reforms would be that which would prevent the exercise of 
this power.'* On the question as to the influence of property in electioos, 
much ingenuity is displayed in drawing the line of demarcation between 
its natural and its corrupt or artificial influence. Any attempt to interdict 
the former is characterised as absurd and unjust ; whilst the latter is coo- 
demned, and means suggested for its repression. Of the practical cons^* 
(|uences resulting to the nation from the various species of borou^monger^ 
ing, a description is given which exhibits, in striking colours, the revoltiBC 
deformities of the old system of representation. The commonplace falhwy, 
uf the danger that might result to our constitution from a correction of these 
abuses, is very happily exposed ; and a series of arguments are employed to 
))rove, that tlie infamy and danger of parliamentary corruption consists in 
the *' weakening and depravation of that public principle, and geneni 
concern for right and liberty, upon which all political freedom must ulti- 
malely depend : and the real increase of the power of the crown, by the 
means which this organised system of abuse aflbrds for bringing the whole 
weight of its enormous patronage to bear upon the body of the legislature." 
The remedies proposed for these glaring evils are, to lessen the pressure of 
that influence by an exclusion of placemen and minor officers of the govern- 
ment from parliament, — to abolish all sinecure offices, and to enforce i 

* Edinburgh Review, vo\» x\V\. y. 'i%'i* 
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ystenit)! rigorous economy, — to multiply the numbers and raise the qua- 
iiScatioiis of YOters, by taking away the right of election from decayed, 
Qconsiderable, and rotten boroughs, and bestowing it on great towns of 
lommercial wealth and distinction. These leading principles haying been 
»riefly touched upon, the author refutes, with admirable tact and ability, 
in argument of which the enemies of Reform dexterously avail themselves 
IS a plea against all attempts at innovation, viz., that "although the in- 
luence of the crown has increased very greatly within the last fifty years, 
jfet it has not kept pace with the general increase which has taken place, 
in the same period, in the wealth, weight, and inOuence of the people ; so 
that, in point of fact, the power of the crown, although absolutely greater, 
is proportionally less, than it was at the commencement of the reign of George 
III. ; and ought to bo augmented rather than diminished, if our object be 
to preserve the ancient balance of the constitution." To expose this fallacy, 
the causes are investigated which have produced an augmentation in the 
iotellectual and moral power of the people. The supposition is ridiculed, 
that it can be checked or weakened by perpetuating a system of corruption 
and abuse. A Reform in Parliament, adapted to the change in the struc- 
ture of society, is urgently recommended as a safe and effectual means of 
rectifying the grievances, removing the discontents, and restraining the 
excesses of the nation. One passage may, with propriety, be added to the 
imperfect outline now attempted of this able disquisition : — *' The people 
are grown strong in intellect, resolution, and mutual reliance,— quick in 
Ihe detection of the abuses by which they are wronged, and confident in 
the powers by which they may be compelled ultimately to seek their 
redress. Against this strength, it is something more wild than madness, 
and more contemptible than folly, to think of arraying an additional pha- 
laBX of abuses, and drawing out a wider range of corruptions. In that 
contest, the issue cannot be doubtful, nor the confiict long; and, deplorable 
as the victory will be, which is gained over order, as well as over guilt, 
the blame will rest heaviest upon those whose offences first provoked, what 
may probably turn out a sanguinary and unjustifiable vengeance." It is 
upwards of twenty years since this powerfu)»passage was written ; and, for- 
tunately for the peace and tranquillity of society, and the security of the 
throne itself, the nation has bc^ at length delivered from the appalling 
dangers which the writer so eloquently depicts, by the firmness of the 
King, the integrity of his ministry, and, above all, by the union, energy, 
and unconquerable resolution of the people. 

The important question of Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage 
is discussed in the second article on Parliamentary Reform. That they 
are not the ancient right of the people of England, was proved by historicd 
evidence in an essay, in the Review, not inserted in this work.* Rut in 
the present article the subject is investigated on the principle of utility, 
and it is demonstrated that universal suffrage would be injurious to the li- 
berties of Hie community. To establish this position, an enquiry is made 
into the mode of representation best calculated to secure the freedom and 
happiness of a nation circumstanced like Great Rritain. The author con- 
ceives that a system of representation by classes is the most likely to effect 
that object. The following passage embodies the fundamental principle of 
the theory , in the developement of which a great deal of ingenuity and acutft- 

• Vol. xxviii. p. ri6. 
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ness is exhibited : — '* To understand the principles of the composition cti 
representative assembly tliorou^ly, we must divide the people into classes, 
and examine the variety of local and professional interests of which the 
general interest is composed. Eadi of these classes must be represented 
by persons who will guard its peculiar interest, whether that interest arises 
from inhabiting the same district, or pursuing the same occupation,— such 
as trafGcorhusbandry,orlheusefulorornamentalarts. The fidelity and zeal 
of such representatives are to be secured by every provision which,toa sense 
of common interest, superadd a fellow-feeling with their constituents." 
Having unfolded, at considerable length, the merits and advantages of 
his favourite plan, he draws an estimate of the influence of popular elec- 
tions on the character of the different classes of the community ; first, on 
the English nobilily, and, secondly, on the humbler orders. He then proves 
that a variety of rights of suffrage should be preferred to any uniform 
system, and that all interests are better protected when the representatives 
are chosen by considerable portions only of all classes, than by all men. 
In support of this view of the subject, he enters into a variety of details, the 
object of which is to point out the injurious consequences which would flow 
from the adoption of universal suffrage. Sevj^ral plans of reform are can- 
vassed ; among others, that of Mr. Home Tooke, which^the Reviewer de- 
nominates ''an ingenious stratagem for augmenting the power of wealth, 
under pretence of bestowing suffrage almost universally." Of vote by ballot 
he avows himself a decided opponent, and for the following reasons :— 
*' That it would not produce secrecy ; that if secrecy of suffrage could be 
really adopted, it would, in practice, contract, instead of extending, the 
elective franchise, by abating, if not extinguishing, the strongest induce- 
ments to its exercise; and that, if secret suffrage were to be permanently 
practised by all voters, it would deprive election of all its popular qualities, 
and of many of its beneficial effects." This valuable essay closes with some 
remarks on the operation of universal suffrage and ballot in America; which 
are worthy of particular attention. The auSiorship has been ascribed to the 
late Sir James Mackintosh. 

The object of the next article is to explain and defend a scheme of Mo- 
derate Reform, which would *' provide for a real and considerable increase 
of the direct power of the body of the people, in the Commons' House of 
Parliament ; furnish a reasonable security that it will not be the source of 
new dangers to the other institutions and establishments of the Kingdom; 
be founded, not only on general reasons of political expediency, but in the 
acknowledged principles, and, as far as may be, in the established and even 
technical forms, of the British constitution ; and on such constitutional prin- 
ciples as present a distinct and visible limit to its operation ; so as to lead 
by no necessary consequence to the adoption of other measures, and to leave 
all future questions of that nature to be discussed on their own intrinsic 
merits ; and, lastly, as a consequence of the previous conditions, be so cau- 
tiously framed, that an administration friendly to Reform, but invariably 
attached to the constitution, could propose and carry it." The limited 
plan of Lord John Russel, as developed in his speech in the House of 
Commons, in 1819, is characterised as embracing the foundations of such 
a Reform. The Reviewer is of the opinion that it should comprise an 
immediate addition of twenty members to the House of Commons, to be 
chosen by opulent and populous towns not previously represented. The 
accordance of this pro])osition with the principles of the constitution, is 
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(rated by historical evidenoe, taken from the annals of the House 
moDS. The safety of the proposed Reform forms (he next topic 
ssion ; and the objections to it, made by one party, as unnecessary, 
another, as inadequate, are satisfactorily answered. The second 
the plan relates to the adoption of effectual measures for the dis- 
lement of delinquent boroughs, which is defended on (he grounds 
itutional laws, as well as of political expediency and preceden(. The 
or effecting (his are stated ; and the transfer of forfeited franchises 
lous communities, of 15,000 or upwards, is preferred, as being the 
•nvenient means of widening the basis of representation. The third 
»mprehends an account of the representation of Scotland, with sug- 
\ for its improvement. An arrangement is proposed, by which the 
» of elections in England, both in counties and towns, would be 
lly lessened. On the expediency of shortening the duration of par- 
B, the writer expresses some doubts ; but, when the expenses of 
IS are reduced, and the elective franchise more widely diffused, he 
rs that the repeal of the Septennial Act would be fraught with salu- 
ects. He replies very pointedly to Mr. Canning's question, '*At 
iriod of history was the House of Commons in the state to which 
ormers wish to restore it?'' and finishes his able dissertation with 
owing remarks : — '* If no conciliatory measures on this subject be 
ly there is great reason to apprehend that the country will be reduced 
necessity of choosing between different forms of despotism. For it 
in, that the habit of maintaining the forms of the constitution, by a 
stem of coercion and terror, must convert it into an absolute mo- 
. It is equally evident, from history and experience, that revolutions 
1 by violence, and attended by a total change in the fundamental laws 
mmon wealth, have a natural tendency to throw power into the hands 
r leaders, which however disguised, must, in truth, be unlimited and 
rial. The restraints of law and usage necessarily cease. The fac- 
mong the partisans of the revolution, and the animosity of those 
it has degraded or despoiled, can seldom be curbed by a gentler hand 
lat of al^lute power ; and there is no situation of human affairs, in 
there are stronger temptations to those arbitrary measures, of which 
)it alike unfits rulers and nations firom performing their parts in the 
of liberty." 

defects and anomalies in the Scottish system of representation form 
)ject of the last article under the head of Reform in Parliament. It 
ritten some time previous to the introduction of the Scotch Reform 
itely passed. The plan of elections in the counties and towns, un- 
B old law, is first detailed ; and it is then examined with reference 
3ffecls on the electors, the representatives, and the people. The 
ons usually offered by flie anti-reform party to any innovation upon 
ablished system are shown to be untenai)le. They are comprised in 
bjoined enumeration : — ** That a change would violate the articles 
Union ; tliat the thing works well, in spite of all theoretical defects; 
le scheme of representation is not to be viewed by itself, but must be 
along with the general representation of the country, which, upon 
dole, is fair enough ; and the Scotch, though not protected by their 
lembers, are by others : that popular elections would lead to those 
of tumult and violence by which the peace of England is sometimes 
)ed; that the vested rights of existing electors would be lax^dftdb^ 
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any alteration ; and that the people are satisfied with the state of things as 
they are." The remedy for existing eyils and abuses, in the opinion of 
the Reviewer, should consist in an extension of the franchise in counties, 
and in the adoption of a qualification which ''should have the effect dl 
admitting the intelligence of the middle ranks of society, and of the upper 
part of the lower rank." A scheme rather different in its nature is propcMed 
for the royal burghs and large towns. On the advantages which would 
result from these reforms the writer expresses opinions of the most decided 
character ; and exhorts the people of Scotland to be united and energetic in 
a constitutiojial struggle for their rights. 

The reader will find in the foregoing articles on Parliamentary Reform a 
full and impartial exposition of the opinions of the Edinburgh Review on that 
great question. There is much, no doubt, that admits of a diversity of senti- 
ment; and many enlightened Reformers will conceive that the contributors to 
that journal have not until very recently advocated such a change in the repre- 
sentative system as the urgency of the circumstances demanded. But it is 
not true, as their opponents have alleged, that they ever denied the necenity 
of a great and substantial alteration in the plan of election. Their objec- 
tions were not to the principle of Reform, but depended chiefly on its extent, 
on the time, and on the state of public feeling. It is not matter of censure, 
that they adapted their views to the expression of the popular will, and to 
that marked revolution in the condition of all classes which rendered a 
larger measdre of concession necessary in 1832 than might have been 
prudent or practicable twenty years ago. They now support a more exten- 
sive Reform than they did in 180 A, because they have watched the progress 
of public opinion, and have found, from the increasing union, intelligence, 
and consequence of the people, that the policy of the government must be 
moulded to the necessities and altered character of the age. This is a 
species of inconsistency of which no man need be ashamed. Had another 
class of politicians, who boast of their constitutional principles, accommo- 
dated themselves with equal flexibility to the advancing spirit of the times, 
the work of regenerating and restoring the British Constitution would not 
have been left to a Whig Ministry. 

It is clearly shown, in the following extract from an article, written 
during the Wellington Administration, tliat the Reviewers foresaw the 
struggle in which the nation was to be engaged, and the only means by 
which it could be kept within the bounds of legitimate resistance : 

''A large part of the nation is certainly desirous of a reform in the 
representative system. How large that part may be, and how strong its 
desires on the subject may be, it is difficult to say. It is only at Intervals 
(hat the clamour on the subject is loud and vehement. But it seems to us 
that, during the remissions, the feeling gathers strength, and that every 
successive burst is more violent than that which preceded it. The public 
attention may be for a time diverted to the Catholic claims or the Mercan- 
tile code, but it is probable that, at no very distant period, perhaps in the 
lifetime of present generation, all 6lher questions will merge in that which 
is, in a certain degree, connected with them all. 

** Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of unquiet times, 
the vague presentiment of something great and strange which pervades the 
community ; the restless and turbid hopes of those who have every thing to 
gain, the dimly-hinted forebodings of those who have every thing to lose. 
Many indications might be mentioned, in themselves indeed as insigni- 
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ficanl as straw ; but even t)ie direction of a straw, to borrow the illustration 
of Bacon, will show from what quarter the hurricane is setting in. 

'' A great statesman miglit, by judicious and timely reformations, by 
reconciling the two great branches of the natural aristocracy, the capilalisis 
aod the landowners, by so widening the base of tiie government as to in- 
terest in its defence tlie whole of the middling class, that brave, honest, and 
sound-hearted class, which is as anxious for the maintenance of order, and 
(he security of property, as it is hostile to corruption and oppression, suc- 
ceed in averting a struggle to which no rational friend of liberty or of law 
can look forward without great apprehensions. There are those who will 
be contented with nothing but demolition ; and there are those who shrink 
from all repair. There are innovators who long for a President and a 
National Convention ; and there are bigots, who, while cities larger and 
richer than the capitals of many great kingdoms are calling out for repre- 
sentatives to watch over their interests, select some hackneyed jobber in 
boroughs, some peer of the narrowest and smallest mind, as the fittest de- 
positary of a forfeited franchise. Between these extremes there lies a more 
excellent way. Time is bringing round another crisis analogous to that 
which occurred in the seventeenth century. We stand in a situation si- 
milar to that in which our ancestors stood under the reign of James the 
First. It will soon again be necessary to reform that we may preserve ; to 
save Che fundamental principles of the constitution by alterations in the sub- 
ordinate parts. It will then be possible, as it was possible two hundred 
years ago, to protect vested rights, to secure every useful institution— «very 
institution endeared by antiquity and noble associations; and, at the same 
time* to introduce into the system improvementsharmonising with the original 
plan. It remains to be seen whether two hundred years have made us wiser. 

"We know of no great revolution which might not have been prevented 
by compromise early and graciously made. Firmness is a greart virtue in 
public affairs ; but it has its proper sphere. Conspiracies and insurrections 
in which small minorities are engaged, the oulbreakings of popular vio- 
lence unconnected with any extensive project or any durable principle, are 
best repressed by vigour and decision. To shrink from them is to make 
them formidable. But no wise ruler will confound the pervading taint with 
the slight local irritation. No wise ruler will treat the deeply seated dis- 
contents of a great party as he treats the conduct of a mob which destroys 
mills and power-looms. The neglect of this distinction has been fatal even 
to governments strong in the power of the sword. The present time is in- 
deed a time of peace and order. But it is at such a time that fools are 
most thoughtless, and wise men most thoughtful. That the discontents 
which have agitated the country during the late and the present reign, and 
which, thou^ not always noisy, are never wholly dormant, will again 
break forth with aggravated symptoms, is almost as certain as that the tides 
and seasons will follow their appointed course. But in all movements of 
the human mind which tend to great revolutions, there is a crisis at which 
moderate concession may amend, conciliate, and preserve. Happy will it 
be for England if, at that crisis, her interests be confided to men for whom 
history has not recorded the long series of human crimes and follies in vain."" 
That a journal which has given its honest and unpurchased advocacy to 

over)' great measure of political amelioration and religious freedom, should 

* EtUnburgh Reriew, vol. xlviii. p. ISS. 
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\hi solicilous lo sec enormous abuses of Ihe church esUblishment of England 
and Ireland removed by legislative authority, was naturally to be expected. 
The eflbrto of the Reviewers were early directed to the means by wliich the 
church might be best reformed ; but in this, as in all the other changes in 
our institutions to which they have extended their support, their object hv 
been to amend, not to subvert; to strengthen the edifice by timely and 
well-considered improvemonls, not to aim a blow at its existence by nsh 
and violent innovation. The nature and extent of the reformations which 
tliey have advocated as being conducive lo the stability of the church, will 
tie understood from a brief outline of the contents of the two articles on the 
subject inserted in this work. / 

The Grst is on the *' Prodigality and Corruptions of the English and Irish 
Churdi Establishments," and appropriately cfimmences with a brief skeldi 
of the hereditary revenue of the crown, and subsequently of parliamentary 
grants for the augmentation of ecclesiastical emoluments. Amongst these, 
3ie First Fruits and Queen Anne's Bounty Fund occupy a conqiicuooi 
place. Of the abuses connected with the distribution of these sourm 
of revenue an instructive account is given ; and some extraordinary faets 
are related concerning the evasion of the payment of First Fruits by the 
clergy in Ireland, which exhibit, in a most striking point of view, 
the rapacity of the hierarchy of that country, and the shameful prodi- 
gality by which the expenditure of church property has been signariisod. 
The revolting abominations of the system, as it exists there in all its native 
defonnily, are powerfully described. The Reviewer justly remarks, " that 
the question, whether this establishment should or should not be re- 
formed, is one on which every man, whoso opinion carries with it the 
least influence, should make up his mind ; and as to the answer, we, who 
see constantly iKifore us the effects of a church establishment constructed 
on rational principles, can feel no sort of doubt. If it be merely intended 
by the Irish establishment to show how rich and flourishing the few mif 
be where the many are wasting in ignorance and misery, — if it bo intended 
to show, that 850 men may lie happy and idle, white millions are laboor- 
ing for subsistence in vain, the policy pursued towards it may be allowed to 
be rational and consistent. If the object be to attach the Irish people to 
the Protestant creed, the idea of stationing among a savage peasantry a 
numlier of beneficed clergymen, whrise wealth supplies them with every 
temptation to desert tlieir duty, and of making them raise their incomes bjf 
a tax which involves them in perpetual strife with that peasantry, is per- 
fectly grotesque in absurdity. Whatever may be the supposed effects of 
a richly-endowed church in maintaining a particular creed, it is evident that 
it is not the machine for the conversion of a people." For the redress of 
this grievance a plan is proposed for aliolishing the tithes, and substituting 
for them a more equitable and less oppressive mode of paying the clergy. 

The second article is on the '' Necessity of a thorough Reform in the 
Church of England.'' The advantages which society derives fromare- 
^ilarly endowed and resident clergy arc admitted, in theory ; but the prac- 
tice is shown to be lamentably deficient. The corruptions which hare 
rendered the establishment sfj generally unpopular, and even alienated 
many of its most conscientioas memb^srs, are forcibly stated, and those 
reforms indicated which, the writer conceives, would strengthen it without 
endangering its destruction. The connection of the Church with the 
Crown and the Aristocracy is assigned as the principal cause of the distrust 
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and growing aversion with which it is regarded by the great majority of 
the people, — an aversion that has been materially augmented by the in- 
bmous system of Church patronage, which gives overgrown wealth to the 
pampered few, and reduces the industrious majority to the humiliating 
lituation of abject dependants upon the rich, while all are placed beyond 
the salutary influence of popular control. The exclusive and intolerant 
9fmi by which the National Church has been too frequently characterised, 
ttid which is so offensively displayed, in the present day, by many of its 
clerical supporters, is adduced, by the writer of the article, as another 
leison why its followers have diminished, and the number of dissenters 
increased. The defects in its government and external constitution he con- 
ceives to be indicative of the misgovernment that prevailed in the times 
when they were formed. In illustration of this, he adverts to the manner 
in which the bishops are appointed, and to their complete independence of 
the popular voice; — to the injustice of pluralities and dispensations, and to 
the want of a suitable plan of education fitted for those who wish to become 
professionally connected with the Church. He exposes the weak and futile 
objections of its indiscreet champions, who think that the venerable pile 
should remain untouched by the reforming hand of the legislature ; and it 
is to the ** exercise of its moral and virtuous discretion he looks forward 
with hope for the purification of the Church of England from all those spots 
and stains which the state, for its own purposes, has thrown upon it, no less 
than from those which had their origin in its own negligence and ignorance.*' 
The Edinbur^ Review has conferred invaluable services on the cause 
of freedom by its zealous and unwavering support of the liberty of the press. 
When attacked, in seasons of political excitement, by the government and 
its law officers, who wished to control the movements of that mighty engine 
by l^;al persecution, it found in the conductors of that journal faithful and 
steady friends. At another period, when a society was formed under the 
avowed pretence of checking the licentiousness of the press, but with the 
secret intention of prosecuting every publication opposed to the principles 
and measures of the existing ministry, they unmasked the designs, and depre- 
cated the tendency of that dangerous combination. In fact, upon every 
occasion, when attempts were made to restrain free discussion on the acts 
of public men, by subjecting their assailants to the Libel Laws, the influence 
of the Review was employed on the side of truth and justice. 

Of the numerous articles on that great subject, one of the most valuable 
has been inserted in this work. It contains a luminous exposition of the 
most important provisions of the law of England, as now carried into practice, 
in relation to the press, with an exposure of the mischievous consequences re- 
salting from its operation, and an enquiry into the best means of remedying its 
defects, and making it more favourable to justice, and to the rights of the people. 
After exphiining the theory of the law of libel , as defined by the most approved 
writers on jurisprudence, and detailing the three methods of proceeding 
by which a person guilty of the offence may be put upon trial, the Reviewer 
enters upon the enquiry whether evidence, as to the truth of the libellous 
matter, should be excluded. He demonstrates, by a variety of convincing 
arguments, that the law, in its present form, "is injurious to the interests 
of liberty and of good government; destroys the best protection whidi 
private character can have, and promotes the licentiousness of the press 
in die only quarter in which it is to be dreaded, — its inroads upon the 
comfort of individuals/' To render it more consistent, more con^eml 
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witli the principles of justice, more efTextive in the promotion of free dis- 
cussion, in the punishment of falst'hood, and in the protection of private 
character, he proposes to allow the '' truth of the matters contained in any 
alleged libel to be given in evidence, and to leave this to the jury, among 
other things, without calling upon them to acquit the defendant because he 
shall have proved his statements to be true/' Several plausible objections 
to this change are examined, and shown to be of insufficient consequence 
to counterbalance the many strong reasons for its adoption. OUier defects 
in the law of libel of a technical character, are pointed out, and a conclusive 
reply is given to the arguments in defence of prosecutions by ex officio in- 
formation. The nature of this prerogative, and the dangerous consequences 
flowing from its exercise, are exhibited by a reference to those periods in the 
history of the British government, when it was employed to subject the 
press to odious restrictions, and to shelter official delinquency from detec- 
tion and punishment. The bill to amend the libel law, introduced into the 
House of Commons some years since by Mr. Brougham, is described as 
being in its fundamental principles the same as those so clearly developed 
in this article. It concludes with obviating an objection which the enemies 
of innovation might make to any extensive change in the law, on the ground 
that it would be hazardous to abolish what had been consecrated by long 
usage, and sanctioned by the most eminent members of the profession. 
This learned and argumentative essay may be safely recommended to 
those who wish to obtain an accurate knowledge of the libel law of England, 
or who require to be convinced of the necessity that exists for its revision 
and amendment. 

The readers of the Edinburgh Review are aware, that no periodical 
jour;'.al has better understood, or pleaded more elTectually for the interests 
of Ireland. At a time when it was almost impossible to rouse the British 
public to a sympathy in her wrongs, and a candid discussion of her political 
and religious grievances, she found honest and efficient advocates in a body 
of writers whose enlightened opinions, incessantly urged and powerfully 
defended, had at length the elfect of awakening a feeling in her behalf, 
both on the part of the English government and nation. There was not 
room in the present work for more than one article on Irish affairs. It has 
been selected from among many others of undoubted excellence, because it 
embraces an investigation of the leading subjects connected with the causes 
of Ireland's misery and discontent, and the remedial measures by which 
alone a suffering and discontented population can be raised from wretched- 
ness to prosperity, from disloyalty to obedience, and from slavery to freedom. 
On some of the means suggested by the Re\iewers for allaying discontents 
and putting down disturbances, a considerable difference of opinion will 
prevail. But.it is impossible to conceive that any well-informed and liberal- 
minded individual should peruse their convincing arguments on Catholic 
emancipation, — the Irish church establishment and tithes, — the govern- 
ment and the magistracy,— on the state of parties and education, — the grand 
jury system, — commercial and revenue laws,-— emigration, poor laws, and 
population, — and a number of other subordinate topics, without being im- 
press4;d with the conviction, that they have been sincere and warm friends 
of Ireland ; that their unshrinking advocacy of her cause, in the worst of 
times, has done much to enlighten the public mind ; and Uiat the principle 
which they have maintained consistently, is founded upon truth, viz. that 
ihe ** miBerieB and atrocities which afTliet that unhappy country are not 
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he resuil of uncoDtrollable causes, but they all have their origin iii» and are, 
n lact, the natural and necessary consequences of vicious political and civil 
lUfttitutions and misgovernincnt." . 

It is the object of the article to which reference has been made, to esta- 
blish the assertion contained in tiie above quotation. The enquiry into 
which the writer enters is divided into two parts; first, it embraces an in- 
vestigation of the causes to which the political and religious feuds of Ireland 
may be traced ; and, secondly, of the causes from which the poverty and 
miflery of the people have arisen. Under the former head is included Ca- 
Iholic disabilities, a topic which is discussed at considerable length, and 
rith great force of argument. The conclusion to be deduced from the 
rhole is, that " without emancipation in the broadest sense of the term, — 
vithout emancipation in law and in fact, — without the abolition of every 
listing legal disability and the adoption of a system of the most rigid im- 
lartiality on the part of government, — it would be worse than absurd to 
oppose that the spirit of discord should depart from the land, and that the 
oundations of national wealth and prosperity should be laid." 

The next point touched upon is the defective state of the Irish govern- 
aent and the magistracy. A plan of reform is suggested, the necessity for 
h'hich, and its signal advantages, are impartially argued. The proposition 
o appoint Lord Lieutenants of the counties of Ireland, which has been re- 
%ntly acted upon by Earl Grey's ministry, is defended on strong and plau- 
sible grounds. The disbanding of the yeomanry corps is recommended as 
a measure absolutely necessary to preserve the tranquillity of the country ; 
and the abolition of the office of lord lieutenant is proposed, as an arrange- 
ment fraught with manifold benefits, calculated to improve the character 
of the administration, and to reconcile llie people to the British government. 
The fertile subject of the church establishment and tithes is next referred to. 
The combined evils of the two he conceives to be the main sources of con- 
tention and party animosity. The substance of the Reviewer's reasoning, 
ID reply to the allegation that tithes are the property of the church, and that 
their abolition would be tantamount to an act of public robbery, is embo- 
died in the following extract : — '' It might as well be said that the taxes le- 
vied for the support of llie army are Uie property of the soldiers, and that 
any attempt to redeem them would be a violation of the rights of property ! 
Tithes are not the property of the clergy. They are the property of the 
public, who give them to the clei^y as a reward for their services, and 
who may, consequently, apply them to any other purposes the moment they 
choose to dispense with their services, or to reduce their wages. An esta- 
blished church is a mere human institution ; and can boast of no higher or 
more respectable origin than a custom-house or a standing army. The 
clergy stand in exactly the same predicament as any other class of public 
foDctionaries. They are the servants of the public, paid for instructing 
Ihe people in their moral and religious duties ; and it is mere drivelling to 
suppose that government has not a right to regulate their salaries, or to dis- 
nusB them altogether. We admit that it would be most unjust to deprive 
Ihe present incumbents of their revenues; and a full compensation or equi- 
Ulent ought, Uierefore, to be given them for whatever they might lose by 
Ihe adoption of the plan we have reconunended. 

" But there is no reason, and there can be none, why the tithe system 
should be made perpetual, — why the public should be made to support the 
same number of established clergymen in all time to come, and to pay them 

VOL. I. V> 
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live or six limes the sum that would sutTice to procure tiicm llie services of 
an <;qually learned and pious body of men. No man of ordinary under- 
slaiiding will be induced to believe, llial those wbo support the flagrantaoil 
almost inconceivable abuses of the Irish tithe system, do so, lest, in sub- 
V(U'tingit, they should be invadin^ the right of property! Every one roust 
see that tithes are nothing more than an arbftrary, oppressive, and ruinow 
tax on the gross produce of the land, exclusively laid out in paying the 
wages of a particular class of public servants: and although it were neither 
<>\pedient nor politic to reduce the number of these servants, nor to lower 
their wages, government would be just as little liable to the charge of injus- 
tice, or of invading the rights of property, were they to do so, as they are 
when they pay olTa line-of-battle ship, or reduce the wages of t)ic seamen." 
Th(; design of the second branch of the Reviewer's enquiry, is to ascer- 
tain the causes of (he extreme poverty and destitution of tlio Irish peasanlrf. 
It comprehends the following important topics, upon all of which hcovinca 
a thorough knowledge of the condition of Ireland, and of those practicil 
and active remedies, which would conduce to her physical and moral advan- 
tage : — On what the rate of wages depc^nds ; the eflcct which the extraordi- 
nary increase in the population has had in augmenting the wretchednen 
and degradation of the lower classes; Hhe influence of the Bounty Acts in 
giving a slinnilus to population ; tlie pernicious consequences resulting trm 
tiie minute division of land ; the necessity of changing the whole law of Ire- 
land with regard to landlord and tenant; the propriety of introducing an 
act lo prevent the subletting of land, and adopting a system similar to that 
which exists in Scotland ; the necessity of altering the freehold system, and 
confining the elective franchise to persons in possession of freehold or co- 
pyhold property, of the real value of twenty or thirty pounds a year, and to 
the occupiers of farms paying fifty pounds or upwards of rent; the reasons 
why the introduction of Poor f^aws would complete the ruin of the coun- 
try ; the necessity of an efficient and liberal plan of National Education; 
the benefits of an eflcctual reduction in the duties laid on all articles in ge- 
neral demand ; and, lastly, the absurdity of every scheme for providing 
employment for the poor by grants of money, or by the aid of bounties on 
particular articles. A vast deal of useful information is given on each of 
these subjects. The remedial measures proposed are discussed in a can- 
did and impartial spirit, and the anticipated effects from their adoption, 
though they may not correspond with the views of all parties, are brought 
forward with so much perspicuity of detail, and urged by so many forciole 
arguments, ttiat it must be quite manifest, even to those who dissent from 
the author's principles and conclusions, that he is perfectly master of the 
subject, and sincerely devoted to the interests of Ireland. Tlic concluding 
passage is written in a prophetic spirit, and expresses sentiments which the 
Edinburgh Review has never omitted an opportunity of impressing upon 
the minds of its readers, from its first Number to the present time. *' As 
Englishmen, — as lovers of equal and impartial justice, — we owe reparation 
to Ireland for the wrongs she has suffered at our hands; and we owe it for 
our own sakes. It depends entirely on our future conduct, whether Ireland 
is lo be renden^d our best friend and ally, or our most dangerous and 
Miorlal foe. If we treat her with kindness and afTection, — if we redress 
h(T wrongs, and open her a path to wealth and prosperity, — the Union 
\\ill roaso to be nominal, and the two countries will be firmly and inscpa- 
ifi}>}y nnilod : but if we obstinately persevere in our present system, and 
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lerish all the gross and scandalous abuses which have cast the majority of 
3r people into the depths of poverty and vice, they will certainly endea- 
>ur ( and who shall blame them? ) to wreak their vengeance on the heads 
' their oppressors; dissension, terror, and civil war will rage with in- 
"eased fury and violence ; and our ascendency will be at an end, the in- 
ant it cannot be maintained by force of arms.'* 

In adverting to the Slave Trade, it would be superfluous to pass a la- 
>ured eulogium on the honourable part taken by the Edinburgh Review in 
le discussion of that great question. Though the attention of the public 
ad been directed to the oppressions and sufTerings of the African negroes, 
rcviously to the commencement of that journal, slill it deserves the praise 
f having kept alive popular enthusiasm. Those who are acquainted with 
le history of the Slave controversy must be aware of the long and arduous 
flltle fought by the friends of humanity and justice against the combined 
nHuence of government corruption and individual interests. They cannot 
lave forgotten the sneers and reproaches thrown upon the philanthropy and 
courage of Wilberforce, the sacrifices of Clarkson, the cflbrls of Sharpe, 
ind the eloquence of Fox and Pitt. They cannot have forgotten the exertions 
made by the press to hold up to merited contempt the sophisms by which 
the supporters of slavery attempted to defend that abominable traffic. The 
Edinburgh Review was one of the most diligent and eflective labourers in 
the good cause. It propagated truths which no evasions, no cunning, no 
venality could resist, — truths which ultimately sunk deep into the public 
mind, gave energy and confidence to the champions of freedom, and acce- 
lerated that extraordinary change in the general opinion of the nation, by 
the resistless force of which the fetters of oppression were at length broken, 
and hundreds of thousands of unofTcnding human beings emancipated from 
the cruelty and degradation of bondage. After the measure of abolition 
had passed into a law, the vigilant attention and unwearied efTorts of the 
Heviewers were directed to another useful object, that of exposing the sel- 
flshness and wickedness of those individuals who, being engaged in the sup- 
port of slavery, strained every nerve to impede the execution of a statute 
vhich would never have been sanctioned, had not the omnipotent power 
of the people compelled the parliament to yield when it could no longer 
control. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detailed exposition of the principles of 
the Edinburgh Review on the subject of West India Slavery. Perhaps no 
other political journal has done so much to advance the cause of negro eman- 
cipation. By its bold and argumentative disquisitions upon every branch 
of the question, it has created and preserved among the great body of the 
eonunuDily a deep and abiding conviction, that nothing efTectual will ever 
be done for the benefit of the slaves, with a view to their speedy and certain 
liberation, until the united and irresistible voice of the nation, as in the case 
of the slave trade, shall drive the government into a firm and decided course 
of policy. It has produced evidence to prove that negro slavery can be 
extinguished with perfect safety to the colonists and advantage to tlie blacks. 
It has shown what means have been employed by the West India party 
to prevent the gradual process of civilisation. It has exposed their misre- 
presentations, and overturned all their positions with respect to the comfort 
and happiness of the slave population. Upon the important lopic of free 
labour and compensation, much useful information and sound reasoning 
will be found in many articles published during i\\v last fow voars. lu 
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bet, there is not a branch of the question of negro slavery, as it afl) 
every rank in society in the West India islands, that has not been fully . 
satisfactorily examined by the writers in the Edinburgh Review; i 
whenever the time comes, as it speedily will, that the slaves shall be fr 
from their servitude, gratitude will be especially due to that journal, wli 
for thirty years has laboured, with a zeal that never relaxed, and an < 
thusiasm that no opposition could abate, to inform and direct the pu 
mind on the subject, and to bring into vigorous operation those resoui 
by which done the glorious triumph, now happily not far distant, can 
achieved without violence and commotion. 

The articles on West India Slavery in the Edinburgh Review are 
general of great length, and contain copious extracts from various publi 
tions and parliamentary documents in support of tlie writer's sentimc 
Without exceeding the limits allotted to the political department of 
present work, it would not have been practicable to give more than a 1 
esftiys on that particular question. Six have been selected which i 
peiured to the editor to embrace matter of general interest, and to invc 
topics of a disputable nature, upon whidi it is of paramount importance I 
the bulk of the community should have the means of forming a correct ju 
ment. The flrst refers to a question which has engaged the attentioi 
several eminent philosophers; namely, whether the moral and intellecl 
Csculties of the negro be naturally inferior to ttiose of the European, or o 
the result of peculiar habits attributable to the low state of civilisation 
which they have been placed by the existing system of slavery. The la 
proposition is defended in the essay under consideration. It is attempts 
be aemonstrated that the bad qualities of tlie blacks may be fairly ascribes 
the unnatural situation into which tbey have been thrown. Author! 
are cited to prove that in the interior of Africa, wlu3re the influence of 
Slave Trade exists in a more modified form than on the West Coast, tl 
natural dispositions and mental acquirements are superior to other port! 
of the race less favourably circumstanced. Reference are made to sev< 
places where the negro |>opulation has become free, and received the 
vantages of education, which are pretty conclusive as to their intellec 
capabilities, and to their susceptibility of advancing in every species of r 
gious, moral, and mental improvement, if subjected to a proper modi 
training, and provided with the necessary facilities for their progress. T 
however, presupposes a complete reform in the colonial system of tn 
ment, which the Reviewer points out in its several gradations, and sketc 
the happy effects that would result from ils adoption. 

The second article is intended to establish the right of the British par 
ment to legislate for the colonies. The arguments used by the plan 
against the interposition of the mother country are shown tp bo fallacic 
It is at the same time admitted that the government should not interpo» 
authority, unless the local assemblies of tlie islands refuse to execute 
laws which the welfare of the slaves requires, or attempt to evade them 
frivolous apologies or disreputable manoeuvres. As unfounded clam< 
regarding tlie rebellion of the slaves have been frequently put fortli, tod 
the legislature from interfering in a decided manner for their benefit, 
Reviewer exposes these apprehensions, and proves, from the conduct of 
West India body, both in the mother country and in the colonial assembi 
that they did not seriously entertain any fear of a general insurrection. 
jti3l]y observes, in concluding his remarks, that ** those whom the rhefc 
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the cart whip has not urged on to rebel , may well be iolrusted with the 

Lsal of Mr. Wilberforce's speech, and the African Institution's Reports ; 

if the knowledge that their own colour reigns triumphant almost withia 

It has not given them a disposition to throw off the white yoke, we may 

li perfect safety adopt measures for mitigating the eyils of their condition, 

gradually restoring them to the rank of citizens, — and, with their resto- 

ion, flecuriog, by the only effectual means, the permanent tranquillity of 

islands/' 

The third article enters into an investigation of the reforms which have 

n attempted in the West India colonies, and of the reasons advanced by 

colonial party against the changes which have been proposed. In re- 

nce to religious instruction, the writer conceives that the negroes can 

sever be expected to derive any considerable benefit from it, until their 

j^ticat condition be substantially improved. An able reply is given to the 

■rgoment of the colonists, that no general conclusions, with respect to the 

Bjstem of slavery, should be drawn from particular instances of oppression : 

iad to the false assumption, that the operation of public opinion, unassistr 

ti by positive and clearly defined laws, is sufficient to correct all the evils 

■nd abuses growing out of the authority possessed by the slave owners. 

Ihe state of manners and society in the West Indies is shown to favour 

Hie most atrocious violations of the West Indian laws, and that bad customs 

lave given to the whites, in all the slave islands, a character of despotism 

9bA violence. In adverting to the threats of the colonists, thai they will 

lebel and throw off their allegiance to the mother country, the atiUior is led 

to offer some observations upon the value of our West India possessions in 

apolitical, military, and commercial point of view. His theory on this 

fid>ject is opposed to the opinions of those who think that the West Indies 

have been a source of wealth and revenue to the country. The whole gist 

of his reasoning is to prove that the colonies will be lost to England, unless 

prompt and effectual measures be adopted for raising the condition of the 

daves, and placing them in the way of speedy and permanent freedom. 

The subjoined remarks, tliough written several years since, are peculiarly 

applicable to the present critical position of the West India colonies, and to 

the state of public opinion in England: — ''The opposition of the West 

hdian proprietors cannot affect the ultimate result of the controversy. It 

is not to any particular party in the Church or the State — it is not to the 

cathedra] or the meeting — that we look exclusively for support. We believe 

that, on this subject, the hearts of the English people bum within them : 

they hate slavery ; they have hated it for ages. It has, indeed, hidden itself 

far a time in a remote nook of their dominions; but it is now discovered, 

and dragged to light. That is sufficient. Its sentence is pronounced, and 

it never can escape -yi'-Hiever, though all tVe efforts of its supporters should 

be redoubled, — never, though sophistry, and falsehood, and slander, and 

the jests of the pot-house, the ribaldry of the brothel, and the slang of the 

riag or fi>ves' court should do the utmost in its defence—^never, thou^ 

imh insurrections should be got up to frighten the people out of their 

judgment, and fresh companies to bubble them out of their money, — 

never, though it should find in the highest ranks of the peerage, or on the 

steps of the throne itself, the purveyors of its slander, and the mercenaries 

of its defence!" 

The right of parliamentary interference to abolish negro slavery forms 
the subject of the fourth article, which contains a v«v^ll olmv^^^svVWV^ 
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respecting the colonial history of England. To demonstrate the neoessilj 
and expediency of legislative authority, on the part of the mother country, 
to eiTect the work of emancipation, the Reviewer adverts to the cooiumadooi 
opposition of the West Indian assemhlies, and shows that nothing of come- 
quence has been done by them to furtlier the views of the British Govern- 
ment; and that, if they were even disposed to act upon them, tlie preva- 
lence of local inlluence and prejudice would 1x3 a harrier to the acoompliA- 
ment of the proposed reforms, unless the efforts of the colonial party woe 
backed by the power of the legislature at home. 

The fifth article, on the *' Social and Industrial Capacities of Negroes," '.;■ 
is one of distinguished merit. This question is briefly touched upon in ' 
a preceding essay, of which a short analysis has been already given ; but i 
in this disquisition it is discussed more fully, and with great talent. I 
Major Moody's Report on the condition of captured negroes, which wai 
published in 182(> by order of the House of Commons, is the principal 
work criticised by the Reviewer, lie considers the Major's report as t 
defence of West Indian Slavery, on certain new principles, which con- 
stitute the philosophy of labour. In proceeding to expose the theory 
upon which Major Moody has built his opinions, the writer of tlie article 
examines the facts from which the following conclusion has been drawn; 
namely, that '* there exists between the white and black races an in- 
stinctive and unconquerable aversion, which must for ever frustrate all 
hopes of seeing them unite in one society on equal terms." The second 
great principle of the Major, which his critic combats with great skill 
but with inferior success, is, tiiat the inhabitants of countries lying within 
the torrid zone can be induced to engage in steady agricultural labour 
only by necessity. An attempt is made to show that the evidence brought 
forward to establish this point is insufficient. The examples adduced by 
the Major are those of the liberated Africans in Tortola, of the native 
Indians within the tropics, of the Maroons of Surinam, and of the Hay- 
tians. These are separately investigated, and the inconsistencies and 
fallacies of the Major's statements pointed out. In reference to the case 
of Hayti, the Reviewer's arguments are peculiarly interesting, because, 
if sound, they afford a decisive refutation of a charge upon which the op- 
ponents of free labour place their strongest reliance. This charge is 
summed up in the report as follows : — ''That Toussaint, Christophe, and 
Royer have all found it necessary to compel the free negroes of that 
island to employ themselves in agriculture; — that exportation has dimi- 
nished ; — that the quantity of coU'ee now produced is smaller than that 
which was grown under the French government ; — that the cultivation 
of sugar is abandoned; — that the Hay tians have not only ceased to ex- 
port that article, but have licgun to import it ; — that the men indulge 
themselves in repose, and force the women to work for tfiem ; — and. 
finally, that this dislike of labour can be explained only by the heat of 
the climate, and can be subdued only by coercion." In replying to these 
allegations, the author of the article examines at length the proofs adduced 
in tli(dr support, and endeavours to show that they contradict each other. 
He explains the circumstances why the Haytians have abandoned the 
cultivation of sugar and coffee; and establishes, from ^liat he considers 
incontrov«Tlil)le testimony, that the dccrea^i in their exports does not 
ne«iessarily prove a dccnMs<3 in the industry of the people. The last 
C9SC' WYCsligait^d i» tliat of the free negnjcs who emigrated from North 
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koierica to Hayti; and in this, as in llie preceding; example, Major 
loody's hypothesis is attempted to be overthrown. This article has 
leen inserted without abridgement, because it tlirows a great deal of light 
A a much disputed question ; namely, whether the negroes are adverse 
D Uie performance of free labour, and whether they are fitted by nature 
ad habits to advance in intellectual, moral, and religious improvement. 
The fifth article relates to the interesting subject of the civil and political 
lisabilities by which the people of colour in the West Indies, or, as they 
ire designated, Mulattoes, are oppressed. An historical sketch is given 
»f those unjust privations, from 1G65 down to a recent period ; and Uie 
luestion is discussed, wheUier it would not be both just and expedient to 
ibolish them by an act of the imperial legislature. 

The sixth and last essay is on the ''Natural Death of Slavery." It 
ivas considered deserving of a place in this compilation, in consequence 
?f the opinions maintained by the author on the causes which have re- 
larded a gradual change from slavery to freedom, and on the consequences 
to the masters of slaves from the general adoption of free labour. The 
reasons he advances for the progressive decrease in the number of the 
slaves in tlie West Indies are entitled to the serious consideration of those 
who advocate the existing system. 

The department appropriated to ''Miscellaneous rolilics" comprises 
eight articles on a variety of topics of no ordinary interest. Their titles 
areas follow: — "On the Utility of the Balance of Power;" "On Iho 
Nature and Uses of Monarchy ;" "On the Rights and Duties of the People ;" 
"On the Dangers of the Constitution;" "On Ihe Uses of Party Union;" 
" On the Dispositions of England and America ;" "On the Causes and Con- 
sequences of the French Revolution." The first-mentioned essay was 
contributed to the second number of the Review, and was afterwards 
embodied in Mr. Brougham's able work on '* Colonial Policy." The 
second article may be regarded as an exposition of the political doctrines 
of the Review with respect to the superior advantages of an hereditary 
monarchy over every other form of government. Onthispoint its opinions 
have never varied; and tlie essay in question has been repeatedly quoted, 
ia subsequent articles, as a standard of political faith to which the con- 
ductors of that journal hpe undeviatingly adhered. Although it has been 
severely criticised in contemporary publications by the partisans of de- 
mocracy, the principles which it is designed to establish, and ttie reason- 
logs brought forward to support them, are deserving of calm reflection 
and dispassionate enquiry. The other articles, under the head of Miscel- 
laneous Politics, are devoted to subjects of considerable importance, but 
ot which it would occupy too large a portion of space to give a separate 
elucidation. They are the worl^ of authors who have contributed to the 
reputation and usefulness of the Review, and whose names are associated 
with its early history. 

The two last departments on which it will be necessary to offer any 
remarks are Political Economy and Jurisprudence. One o( the most 
striking proofs of the progress of society in useful knowledge is the ad-^ 
vaocement which the former science has made in modern times. When 
ihc writers in the Edinburgh Review began their labours, its fundamental 
principles were not known to the general mass, and but imperfectly com- 
prehended even by the eminent men who then guided the destinies nt 
Ihcnation. Of the doctrines advocated by Adam Smith, iu \us '* \\m\\\v\\ 
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of Nations/' a few only possessed a correct knowledge : nor is it a maif^' 
of surprise that a brancn of information not thoroughly understood by 
Mr. Pitt, and which Mr. Fox did not stoop to notice, should be as a sealed 
book to persons of inferior capacity, and totally unknown to the pettt 
bulk of mankind. Tho history of British Legislation for the last thirtj: 
years affords loo many proofs that our rulers were frequently ignomf 
ercn of the simplest principles of Political Economy. It is to their narrow 
and discordant views of what it inculcates, and to their inadequate 
estimate of its importance, that we may trace many of those absurd Iiwi 
by which the character of Parliament has been disgraced, and thewelbn 
01 the nation sacrificed, to partial interest and grovelling prejudices. 

The conductors of tho Review w ere among the first to remove th» 
prevailing delusions respecting the essential doctrines of the science. 
They diffused a taste for its acquisition, and impressed upon their readea 
the importance, with a view to the public interests of a right understandii| 
of its principles. Without affirming that their reasonings, in some in- 
stances, have not been successfully combated by contemporary writerii 
it is unquestionable that their sound and enlightened views on many in- 
teresting subjects have influenced a large portion of society ; been saD&- 
tioned by the most distinguished politicians; and adopted, though tardily 
and partially, by government. Political Philosophy has been puriOed 
from many dangerous errors and absurdities since the commencement o( 
the present century. Whatever light may have been thrown upon it, ii 
modern times, by free and rational discussion, much of the merit of 
having qualified a vast number of individuals to comprehend and apr 
predate its utility must be given to the Edinburgh Review. Its artidei. 
have had an astonishing influence in giving popularity to speculations,, 
occasionally received at first with scorn and derision, but which hm 
gradually made converts amo^g all ranks and classes, and become in- 
corporated with the policy of the legislature. In another respect thq 
have been peculiarly beneficial. The intrinsic value of the science has. 
become generally known. The stubborn prejudices, which unfortunatdj 
existed against its cultivation, in quarters where more wisdom and liberalit} 
might have been expected, have been shaken, or rooted out. Tho clamoor 
against Political Economy arose, in some measure, from its abstract and 
complex nature ; and has been propagated by writers who affect to rijdicide 
its obscurities, and to doubt its utility, for no more substantial reason, 
than that they, and those to whom they seek to recommend themselfM; 
shrink, with instinctive repugnance, from the salutary and extensive n* 
forms which will follow the nioment its principles are generally undw^ 
stood by the mass of the people. It is remarked by a clever femah 
author, engaged in writing a series of admirable works to instruct th 
labouring classes in the great truths which the science unfolds, " if it cofr 
corns rulers that their measures should be wise, — if it concerns the wealth 
that their property should be secure, — the middling classes that tbei 
industry should be rewarded, — the poor that their hardships should l 
redressed, — it concerns all that Political Economy should be understooc 
If it concerns all that the advantages of a social state should be preserve 
and improved, it concerns them likewise that Political Economy shoul 
pe understood by all."* The propriety of disseminating this species < 

* ///lislralioiis ol l*olilical Economy , A^^ WAvncV. WAxWwtvw,^^ \. 
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mformation among the labouring ranks, and of making it a part of general 
edncalion, has been frequently enforced in the Edinburgh Review. Though 
the contributions it contains on every branch of the science were not 
written expressly for that purpose, yet there are sufficient grounds for 
bdieviag, that the sound principles which they have so ably defended 
have found their way into a circle of society, and made a durable mpres- 
sion, where political knowledge of that description was notsupposectoeiist. 
It has been the aim of the editor, in selecting matter for this depart- 
ment, to give at least one article of each of those topics which coilinue to 
engage the attention of existing writers, and which are likely toform the 
subject of parliamentary deliberation. The following enumerdion will 
show that they embrace a wide field of useful enquiry : — Usuy Laws ; 
Currency; Free Trade; Taxation; Machinery; Colonies; Por Laws ; 
Game Laws; Corn Laws; East India Monopoly. These ess.ys, taken 
as a whole, present a body of political information the value f which it 
would be difficult to over-rate. The names of the authors re not, in 
all instances, known. It is generally believed, however, that several of 
the contributions to the early numbers were from the pen )f the late 
Francis Horner, — ^whosc penetrating intellect, enlarged view, and dis- 
criminating judgment, fitted him, in a pre-eminent degree, tcelevale the 
importance and further the objects of political science. In Itter times, 
Mr. M'CulIoch has enriched this department with many artiles of solid 
merit. He has discussed some of the most complicated qustions with 
a degree of force, simplicity, and precision which no oter political 
economist has equalled. Notwithstanding the vituperatio and abuse 
heaped by monopolists and their tools upon some of his pnciples and 
doctrines, they have insinuated themselves, gradually and ilently, into 
the minds of an immense number of sagacious and reflectii^ politicians. 
They have found their way into the high places of aulhori' ; and those 
who once regarded them with doubt, indifference, or conteipt, have, at 
last, been obliged to acknowledge their truth, and to ascenin by expe- 
rience their adaptation to the existing circumstances of soci^y. 

A condensed notice of the articles under the present hel will be suf- 
ficient to convey to the reader a general idea of their haracter and 
tendency. The introductory Essay is on the advantages erivable from 
the study of political economy. The topics of which itreats may be 
taken in the following order : — the primary objects of tb science ; — its 
benefits in teaching mankind how to make labour more p>ducti ve ; — the 
effects which will accrue to society when the productive po^rs of industry 
have become so much'uiiproved as to afford some accumulion of ilspr.o- 
ducts beyond what are required for daily subsistence; — in>nat respects the 
study of political economy is important in reference to it^raclical appli- 
eation ; — the curcumstances in the altered stale of the coutry which have 
given it an additional importance in public estimation —the nature of 
that policy which those changes have forced on the g/ernment ; — the 
rapid progress of the lower orders in this and all otbr branches of 
knowledge ; — and the necessity of instructing both i\ rich and the 
poor in the true principles of the relation by which thf are connected 
with each other. 

The second article is an impartial review of Mr. Bemam's celebrated 
tract on the Usury Laws. The arguments in defence c restraints upon 
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money bargains arc concisely and successfully refuted. The following are 
the reasons alleged in favour of the present laws: — their influence in pre- 
venling prodigality, — the protection they aflbrd to indigence and simplicity, 
— and ihe encouragement they give to projectors, by opening a free access 
to the money market. The Reviewer, having proved that these advantages 
are not produced by the existing restraints, points out the pernicious con- 
sequenc© of which they are the fruitful source. These, he conceives, prin- 
cipally coisist in preventing needy persons from supplying themselves wilh 
money, mless theyevado, by an additional cost, the legal enactments now 
in force,— in punishing those who have the means of giving a large rate of 
interest,— and, lastly, in corrupting the morals of the people, by giving * 
birlh to teachery and ingratitude. In reference to the supposed efOcacj 
of the law, the writer of the article contends, that, if wholly successful, 
their inevilble tendency is to prevent all loans ; if partially successful, to ' 
raise the tems of the bargain to the borrower, and llius to counteract, in 
one way ormother, the intention of the Legislature in enacting them. The 
concluding lortion of the Essay is intended to expose the costliness and in- 
justice of cetain law proceedings, and to enforce the necessity of abolishing 
particular lavr taxes, — a measure that has since been effected. 

The Curmcy Question is discussed in the next article. The Reviewer's 
object is to emonstrate that the restoration of cash or bullion paymenls 
affords the oly effectual security against depreciation, and against sudden 
and pernicioi fluctuations in the value of paper money. He is in favour 
of Mr. Ricaro's plan for accomplishing this object, whitjh he transcribes 
from the wors of that eminent political economist, and adduces a number 
of argumentso show the beneficial effects it would have in restoring the 
currency to «ound slate. He enters into the enquiry whether Bank notes 
ought to be mde exchangeable for gold or silver bullion, and assigns his 
reasons for prerring the latter as the standard. The evils which have arisen 
from the extrardinary power given to the Bank of England by the Restric- 
tion Act are befly enumerated ; and it is proved, that **such a privilege 
vested in the bads of a body unknown to the constitution, and acting under 
no responsibilir, is perfectly anomalous in a free country, and altogether 
subversive of i\ security of property." This Essay will be found peculiarly 
interesting to tose unacquainted with the conflicting opinions entertained 
on the difficullubject to which it refers. 

Several yeai have elapsed since the Edinburgh Review took the lead 
among the polical journals in advocating a recurrence to the sound prin- 
ciple of free tra3. When it first undertook to expose the mischievous con- 
sequences of miopolies and restrictive laws, they were strenuously upheld 
by government,by a large portion of the merchants, and by many persons 
of influence conDcled with the press. Particular interests had been so long 
promoted by theacrifice of general benefit, that it was difficult to convince 
the people of tl sajfety and expediency of departing from a lino of policy 
which they errceously supposed had contributed to the power and supe- 
riority of Great Btain. It was not until men of comprehensive views and 
extensive practic information pointed out the broad and rational principles 
upon which the cmmercial intercourse of nations should be grounded, that 
the prejudice ini'^our of an exclusive policy began to yield. Repealed dis- 
r^ussion had the efcct of removing i)opular delusion, which had been fostered 
by the rulers oflie nation, who W(T(s for tlie most part, disgracefully 
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ignorant of the true principles of political economy. The accumulating 
force of public opinion was too great even for them to resist; and, under 
the influence of wiser councils, they consented to strike oft some of the 
shackles by which commerce and manufactures had been fettered. The 
most violent opponents of the freedom of trade were suddenly transformed 
into ils warmest friends ; and the same party that had swelled the majorities 
of the ministry, and prophesied the ruin of England from its adoption, 
changed their tactics, and claimed the honour of introducing reforms forced 
upon them by tlie Whigs, whose Utopian dreams, as they were denominated, 
had been the theme of ridicule and abuse. This extraordinary change in 
the measures of Uie Cabinet was effected by the gradual enlightenment of 
Ihe public mind, and thai was produced by those writers on political eco- 
nomy, who first explained its fundamental truths, and pointed out the 
ruinous consequences of the monopoly system. 

Of the numerous articles on Free Trade, one has been selected, which 
contains a comprehensive summary of the arguments in favour of leaving 
foreign conunerce completely unfettered. The Reviewer evinces an ac- 
curate knowledge of the general theory and the practical bearings of the 
subject. He furnishes evidence of the injurious elTecls of the monopoly 
system, by referring to the slate of our commercial intercourse willi Norway , 
Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and Denmark. But it is to France, in particular, 
he directs the attention of the public ; points out the advantage of strengthen- 
ing the connection between her and Great Britain, and opening new channels 
of trade. From the abandonment of an illiberal system of policy, as regards 
the former nation, he anticipates that the ' connection between the two would 
be so intimate — the one would constitute so near, so advantageous, and so 
extensive a market for the produce of the other — that they could not remain 
long at war without occasioning the most ruinous distress, — distress which 
no government would be willing to inflict on its subject^; and to which, 
though it were willing, it is probable no people would be disposed to 
submit." The limited intercourse of Britain with the Eastern nations is ad- 
verted to as a striking illustration of the evil consequences of restrictive laws, 
and the advantages are enumerated which would accrue from opening the 
vast continent of Asia as a field for the unfettered competition of our 
merchants. Since this article was printed for the present work, two 
others of very distinguished merit have appeared in the Review, on the 
effects of the French and American prohibitive systems, which would have 
occupied a place in these Selections, had they been published in time. 

On the questions of Fiscal Reform, Taxation, and Finance, many excel- 
lent Essays might have been selected, but there was not space for their in- 
sertion. It is almost unnecessary to mention, that the Edinburgh Review has 
invariably advocated a real economy in the public expenditure, as' abso- 
lutely, indispensable to diminish the undue influenceof the crown. To relieve 
the burdens and increase the comfort of the labouring classes, it has contend- 
ed, honestly «nd firmly, for the diminution of all those taxes which prciis 
with peculiar weight on llie necessaries of life. As examples of this, it will 
be sufficient to refer to its papers on the Corn Laws; on the Tea, Sugar, 
Coffee, and Malt and Beer Duties ; and on the Coal Trade. It has also been 
eminently beneficial in dissi^cting the financial policy of Mr. Vansittart and 
his predecessors , who legislated (n\ the false assumption that tho reve- 
nue is increased by over-taxing every article of luxury. Tiiis fallacy has 
been triumphantly exposed in a si^ries of useful Essays, showiuii Ihr suvjo- 
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rior productiveness of moderate duties on wine, brandy, geneva and other 
spirits; on cider, sugar, tobacco, wool, timber, glass, calicoes, leather, and 
paper. Upon all these important topics, the views of the contributors to tte 
Review are sound and comprehensive. Their writings have diffused nnicb 
useful information among the community, with respect to the evils of exoe^ 
sive taxation, and the abuses arising from the mode of collecting it ; and thef 
are entitled to the credit of having suggested every one of the changes re- 
cently made in our financial system; and which have completely veiifiel 
the anticipations of their propounders. Latterly, the Reviewers have OH ^ 
operated with other liberal journals in opposing the taxes on paper anl 
newspapers, which seem to have been imposed rather to exclude the 
body of the people from access to political knowledge, than for the sake 
jevenue. 

The articles on Taxation introduced into the present work, under 
** Political Economy" head, is intended to describe the effects which mostifj: 
general result from the imposition of heavy taxes on the necessaries of lifc^ 
and to unfold the nature and operation of the British system of taxation. K 
is replete with sound reasoning and extensive knowledge, and contains a h- 
minous exposition of the stale of the country at the period when it was wiil- 
ten. To' analyse its contents with any degree of fulness, would occufj 
more space than can be conveniently allotted for the purpose. An enasM* 
ration of the topics of which it treats will be sufficient to explain its im- ] 
port. The effects of a rapid increase of taxation in depressing the conditioa 
of the labouring classes ; — the tendency of a slow and gradual increase il 
the rale of wages; — the causes of an augmentation of pauperism in En^anl 
since 1793 — an exposure of the fallacy that the debts of the nation are in 
ih> way burdensome, because the general wealth is tioi diminished by the 
payment of the dividends ; — the fortuitous circumstances which conspirei 
to prevent England from feeling, in the full extent, the great pecuniary »■ 
crifices she was compelled to make during the war ; — the injustice of te 
monopoly enjoyed by the agriculturists ; — and an estimate of the portion oC 
the produce of the capital and labour of the productive classes of England 
and Ireland, drawn from them by means of direct and indirect taxation, — 
by the operation of the Com Laws, — by contributions for the support of Ito 
Church and the poor, and other public burdens. 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind, that this and the other artidei 
on practical Political Economy, inserted in these Selections, have been re- 
printed, principally, in order to familiarise the reader with the best mode 
of treating such topics, by laying before him specimens of well-condensed 
reasonings, that have had, and no doubt will continue to have, very greet 
influence on the proceedings of Parliament. It is not meant to be insinuate^ 
and it must not be for a moment supposed, that the measures recommended 
in these articles, some of which were published nearly twenty years ago. 
are, in all cases, such as the Reviewers now approve. The change in tbe 
economical situation of Great Britain and other countries, within the M 
few years, has been so great, that statements drawn up at no very con- 
siderable distance of time, and then quite accurate, are no longer applicaldB 
to the present slate of affairs ; and we believe that, in a few instanc8i» 
further refleclion and observation have led some of the Reviewers to m(h 
tJify their theories. This, indeed, was only to be expected from th 
rapidly progressive nature of the science •, 3Lt\A Itotcv V\v^ new statistical facli 
■^/laf are every day being furnished, ll *\a WV \w%Ww \.o ^^ «!i\^^T^ ^'^ 
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irtjcles now laid before the reader, that we should not forget Uiis explaoa- 

liOD. 

There is no problem in the science of Political Economy that has given 
rise to more discussion than the eflects of mechanical improvements upon 
iie condition of the labouring classes. Among writers of considerable 
sminence, a diversity of opinion still prevails. In the article on '* Ma- 
diinery and Accumulation/' selected for this work, the question is in- 
resligated in a very profound and satisfactory manner. To the opinions of 
iismoadi and Malthus, who conceive that the distresses of the productive 
slasses have been partly occasioned by the indefinite extension and im- 
provement of machinery, the Reviewer is decidedly opposed. The em- 
barrassments of the merchants and agriculturists, and the poverty of the 
lower orders, he conceives to have arisen from entirely dilTcrent causes. 
He admits that the difficulties in which all descriptions of persons were 
involved for some years after the peace were produced by the want of a 
ready market ; but he contends that the difficulty of finding purchasers for 
oar commodities was not owing to an increase of the powers of production. 
He ascribes all the depression then existing in every branch of trade and 
manufactures to our exclusive commercial system, and the burden of 
laiatioa; and replies to the objection that more liberal commercial laws 
would only produce temporary relief. The princii)les maintained by 
Sismoadi and Malthus, on the consequences of an extensive use of ma- 
chinery, are successfully combated. The two most important positions 
established in this Essay are, tliat the utmost facility of production must, in 
every case, be advantageous, and that a saving of expense, and an increase 
of capital, must also be fraught with obvious benefits. 

Whether Colonies are advantageous to the mother country is a subject of 
considerable importance, and likely to attract a greater degree of public 
attention as the people become better acquainted with the principles of Po- 
litical Economy. It is discussed in an excellent article, |)art of which 
has since been introduced by its author, Mr. M'CulIocli, into his Com- 
mercial Dictionary. The iniroduclion, containing an historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the colonial system, has been omitted for want 
of room ; but every part is retained that bears u|)on the immediate 
question. It is considered both in a commercial and political point of 
view; and the author, after examining the arguments generally urged in 
favour of colonial possessions, depicts the evils that have arisen to England 
from her interference with their domestic concerns, and the trammels she 
has laid on their industry. A great deal of light is thrown on a topic 
respecting which much ignorance prevails ; namely, the supposed advan- 
tages derived by the mother country from the possession of Canada, and 
her other colonies in North America. To the proposition that the colonial 
monopoly might be abandoned with advantage to those countries, the 
West India planters have made several plausible objections, which the 
writer examines. In referring to an opinion very generally entertained, 
that an "extensive mercantile is absolutely necessary to the possession 
of 1 great warlike navy," he describes a plan by which the *'navy of 
Great Britain might be as formidable as it now is, or, if that was de- 
sirable, infinitely more so, though we had not a single merchant ship.'' 
The views developed in this Essay appear to have been adopted after a 
mature consideration of tlie subject; and the reader will derive from it 
QQch iaformation, not only on the general question of colonial dei^a- 
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t\t*.mh^, \mi on lint injury ilono to Dm; in(i'n?HlH of (in^at Rrifnin iiy th* 
rontiniifln<;o of n nynU*,tn wliirli iU df^ff^niKfrM f:onl«?nil in n Noiircit of njni- 
h*tu'A; flnil M'<!urity. 

Thf^ opinionfi of Mr. Kmllftr iiiid tlif; l.'hra Torif^M on IIk; dor;trinf!H rnnin- 
l.'iirif^fl hv Ok; " INilitirnl Vjunummi*^," nm nuii\\wA in a iiurnf/rouK nnA 
Hcll-wrilt<;n nriMn lukitn froni m r<!(;i;nt nurnlHtr of (Ik; lt(?vi(;w. Tli(;alH 
Kiinlfti(!M nmJ contrttdictiomt frf* Hial Kfinltcnian anrl liiH Kij|ftiorfpni arc ' 
i:%\umu\ ; nnd Um; Vrm Tmla nynU:ni, u\nm wiiicli ho infn;li oMoquy and 
rniM|)n^;nUtion Unn Imiin laviMhml, in iU'tt-mUul from tlio ntinrMn of ih 
o))pon<?ntM iiy faclN aniJ rftiwotlin^H wliif;li it woiiM not im t*anj to 
ovi'rturn. 

I'lic fiUfMtion of Uiff Poor Lawh Itan hiwu fn'f|<j(!iiliy nnil (;f«ilK;ral(;ly in- 
vfKli(f»M by flio KdinhfirKh WtVw.vf. It Ii;ik ronHiHUrnlly op|K;Hf;d (Ik; 
|)rirM',i)i|(; Hint Uik wonfM of llii? poor nlioiilrj Im; rt*\'u:MH\ by a i;rmiprj|- 
Hory provinion. 'I'Uv. ithuw^ tumww.Uul willi llift aflrniniHlrAtion of ihti nitei 
in KriKland have h(*ffn dilatcfl upon, in m*,\t'rn\ nri'uiUm, by writi^rfi <iiia- 
lifii'fl (o form HoumJ opinions and <)raw mwAimUi condunionM on th«; aiibjf«;t. 
IManK liavo hfvu HUit,{tf'nii*t\ lo ramU'r \\w praf'iii',al o|Hrralion of i\w i'.%i%\'m% 
HytiU'.tu IfrHH pfTnif'JouH, and iUt*. fividi^iirj*. of romp<>tifnL y/tiw:nm'n hnn l)«wn 
llioroiiKhly Hiflfid. In Hf.Wt'Muu,, from fK^v'Tal abb; rontribulioriH, ilumi 
wbirb ap|H'anNl lo \\u'. Kdilor bf*Ht caktilatf^d for a publication of tliii 
<l<'M:riptiori, hi; tian i:\u)m:u (wo I bat f^nnol fail of being a(;f:f!ptabb'/ lo ihn 
r<':Mii;r, ttioii$;b Ww. M^nlimrntH of the wrib^rff an; of a virry o|>poHib; nalnrff. 
'Mm; lirMt in from tin; \n'.u of tlif; Kov« l)r, ('Jialm<;rH, «vboliaHaf;knowb!ib;(!fI 
bimK<;lf lo bo IIm; autbor in bii» Wfirk on tii«$ ''Christian ami ('ivic VAVh- 
norny of Larx^? Towmh." 'rb«; vioWH #if thai fdocpiont divine; on tho f:aiJ«iM 
and Clin; of paiiporiHUi havo bffrm m ofti;n \mrw*uU:i\ lo tlio publif!, that it 
would Ih; unm'ci^HKary lo analyiwfTnimitidy tb<; rontfrnln of Ihm diwiuiffiti'in. 
It will Hiiffirj; to obH<;rvf; {it'.fwriMy, tliat it f;om|>riM;K an abb; vindicali'in 
of IJm; doctrin<rH of Mr. Maltliim rieHpffctinK Ibf; poor, and i«HtabliHhf;N Ibr 
Irutb of two important (HiHitionK; nannrly, "that Ibo ilJK of povrrly will 
n(!Vf;r bo banihli<;d from tin; world by I|m; uin'*\ pfmitlvi! adminiMtration tA 
h'wi'wvMvj:^ find Itial no puw<rr of impiihition r.an prol<;i;t a publir; fdiarily 
from unfair di'mandn ii|K>n it, and dHiiandH, loo, of MUnh wf^igbt and plau- 
sibility an miiHt, in fad, Im; av.nu\t*i\ lo, and bavt; tho olfdirl of wanlini^a 
larvr- and <;v('n inf:n;aHini4 proportion of Ibo fund on ihom who aro not liif; 
riKlilful or tbo b'Kilimab; objcriH of it," A Hlalf:mi;nt Ih giv<;n of tho cauifm 
lo wliif;h tbo r,omparativo oxomplion of S<totland from tin; miN<;rii;H of pan- 
|x;riHm in mainly lo 1m; aw;rib<fd. I'Im; filan of n-liiff adopbtil in Iho parifibi;* 
IK hf;ld up an a modrl of prarlical iitilily, and lli<; (somfort of the Sroltinh 
fH^awmtry in altribub;d, in a khmI mtMHiin;, to itn nalulary o|M;raiion. In 
concluding bin Ktri»tur<;M, th<; writer indulgcH in H'imi; refleclionff on 0¥^ 
iiiihwtnum of (yhrintianity in nouriHbing a principb; of imhiHinAtttnut, arnl 
a f«trrlinK of n'pugnanf'^; to th(; dogradatlon of paupcrinm ; and \w dtrUiiU Ih^^ 
m«;anH that Miould U; adopted in the large towriH of Sf^otland Up mi\}itnitih' 
Ibe ner«*HHity of b'gal aHw;MHmenlM. 

'Ibf; mu'jnit] arlieb; haH lx;(;n atlribulcd lo Mr. M'^iiilloeb. It iH in every 
lenpeet worthy of an atlentivo |M;ruHal ; the more ho that it advocaten opi- 
niooH lo whieb the author wan onei; opponerj, lie admiln that " the |f:fi - 
deney, if not otberwiM<; eoijntf;rae,ted, of a eompulMiry provi«iion for tie- 
fHior, IH lo inereane (heir numbern, llieir improvidenee, nw\ their profli- 
Mitry;" but be apfH'arH lo have diM:overed, in the eourtx; of bin i*n<|uiri<'», 
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hat ''Circumstances have most materially counteracted this tendency of the 
^oor Laws, and have led to the apparent diiTerencc, that at present exists, 
)etween the theoretical conclusions as to their operation, and the actual 
-esults of that operation." These circumstances are stated with clearness 
ind force, and alTord adequate proof of the care and attention bestowed 
iipoQ their examination. The facts adduced are of a remarkable description, 
ind seem to justify the conclusion to which the Reviewer has come, that 
persons able and willing to work, but who cannot fmd employment, 
have a right, under certain restrictions, to obtain relief from some le- 
gally devised system. The measures suggested by him for arresting the 
progress of pauperism are important, and merit the consideration of the 
Legislature. 

The third article is on the "Causes and Cure of Disturbances and 
Pauperism.'' It was written soon after the outrages had been perpetrated 
by the peasantry of the southern counties in England, and immediately 
subsequent to tlie accession of Earl Grey's ministry to office. The object of 
the Reviewer is to show that the distress in the districts of the south cannot 
be justly ascribed to any general causes, such, for example, as the change 
in the currency, tlie eiTects of heavy taxation, or the alterations in the com- 
mercial policy of government. The abuse of the Poor Laws is speciOed as 
the main reason for the depressed condition and general discontent of the 
labouring orders. In order to substantiate this assertion, a lengthened 
detail is gone into respecting the pernicious eiTecfs of the allowance system, 
which are depicted in a manner peculiarly striking. Two ways are de- 
scribed by which tliis fertile source of mischief could bo eiTectually done 
away. These are, ** by placing the labourers for whose services there is 
DO real demand on unoccupied and uncultivated lands at home, or by re- 
moving them to the colonies." The first of these modes is condemned, as 
leading to an increase of the evil ; and tlie second is defended, on the ground 
of its ^ing beneGcial to the emigrants, to the labourers who remained at 
home, and to all classes, *' by drying up the most copious source of internal 
commotion, and by extending and multiplying our commercial relations 
with other countries." 

It was intimated in a pn^vious part of this Essay, that the Edinburgh 
Review has on several occasions ridiculed the fears of those who would keep 
Ihe people in ignorance of politics. The writer of the article to which the 
above observations refer has expressed his opinions on this subject so un- 
reservedly, and there is so much good sense in his observations, that it may 
not be improper to transcribe the passage. ''If we would prolong that 
security which has been the principal foundation of our prosperity, we must 
show the labourers that they are interested in its support ; and that what- 
ever has any tendency to weaken it, is even more injurious to them than 
to any other class. For this reason, we are deeply impressed^ with the cou'- 
\iction that Parliament ought to lose no time in setting about the organisation 
ofa really useful system of public education. The safety of the empire 
depends wholly on the conduct of the multitude ; and, such being the case, 
can any one doubt the paramount importance of the diffusion of sound in- 
slniction *? This is not a subject that ought any longer to be trifled with, 
or left to individuals or societies. The astounding exhibition of ignorance 
made at the late trials for rioting shows how wretchedly the agricultural 
population is educated. A larger proportion of the manufacturing popu- 
lalion can read and wri(e ; but a knowledge of fli<?se arts is not enout^U. 
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Besides being instructed in Ihein, and in the duties and obligations enjoioed 
by religion and morality, the poor ought to 1)0 made acquainted with those 
circumstances which principally determine tlicir condition in life. The)' 
ought, above all, to be instructed in the elementary doctrines of population 
and wages; in the advantages derived from the institution of private pro- 
perty, and the introduction and improvement of machinery ; and in the |:; 
causes which give rise to that gradation of ranks, and inequality of foN 
tunes, that are natural to society as heat to lire and cold to ict*. The 
interest of the poor are identified willi the support of all those great prin- 
ciples, the maintenance of which is essential to the welfare of the other ^ 
classes. Were tliey made fully aware that such is the fact, it would be a 
contradiction and an absurdity to suppose, that (he securities for peace and 
good order would not be iuuneasurably increased. Those revolutionary and 
anti-social doctrines, now so copiously distributed, would bo rejected at 
once by an instructed population. But it is not easy to estimate what may 
be tlieir influence in a i)eriod of political excitement and public distresi, 
when addressed to thosi^ whose educalion has been entirely neglected, 
and whose judgment is, in consequence, guided by prejudice, and not by 
principle." 

The subject of a free trade in Corn is of such magnitude and importance, 
that it was intended to devote a considerable portion of this work to its difr- 
cussion. On looking over the numerous articles which the Editor had pre- 
pared for selection, it was found that the opinions maintained in all of them 
are nearly the same. This circumstance superseded the necessity of giving 
insertion to more than one on that diflicult question. Mr. M*GuIloch refers 
to it as his production, in a note to his edition of '* The Wealth of Nations." 
Intelligent persons may dissent from some of the views developed in this 
dissertation, and question the soundness of some of the conclusions. It is 
presumed, however, there can be no disagreement as to the extent of the 
information displayed, and the comprehensive notice taken of every branch 
of the controversy. The topics upon which he touches are so diversified 
in character, that it would not be easy to bring t)efore tlie eye of the reader 
a satisfactory exposition of them, within the narrow limits to which this 
outline must be confined. Perhaps the substance of his arguments may be 
gathered from the following statement, in his own language, of the propo- 
sitions which he produces strong and unexceptionable data to establish. The 
two most important points first settled, are, that the total quantity of all 
sorts of grain imported into (Jlreat Britain and Ireland, in the event of our 
ports being thrown open, could hardly, under almost any circumstances, 
exceed from one twentieth to one twelfth part of our entire consumption, 
and that the price for which such foreign corn could be obtained could not, 
in ordinary years, be less than 508. a quarter; and would, most probably, 
range from 5?«. to his. He proceeds, in the next place, to prove, that 
^hile the abolition of the Corn Laws would be productive of no material 
injury to the farmers and landlords, by reducing the average price of raw 
produce, it would, by giving greater steadiness to prices, be no less advan- 
tageous to them than to the other classes of the community. An estimate 
is then made of the pecuniary loss entailed on the country, in ordinary 
years, by the existing restrictions on the corn trade. Various arguments 
are recapitulated to demonstrate, that the abolition of the Corn Laws would 
be equally advantageous to the landlords and farmers as to the other classei ; 
or that, if it could be proved they would really suffer considerable injury, 
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sound policy would even then justify a complete chauge in tlie present 
nrglem, in order to relieye the commercial and manufacturing classes from 
the burden which it imposes on them. One argument of the agriculturists 
is answered in a manner that can scarcely fail to produce conviction ; name- 
ly, that all the principal branches of manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry are protected, by means of prohibitory duties, from foreign competi- 
tion, and that it is only fair and reasonable that agriculture, which is the 
most important branch, should enjoy the same protection and favour as the 
rest — the Reviewer avowing it as his decided opinion, that it will be found 
impoaaible to maintain the Corn Laws without deeply endangering the public 
tranquillity and the security of property. Upon the whole, this article may 
be regarded the most comprehensive survey of the whole question to be 
found in the Edinburgh Review, or in any other periodical journal ;. and it 
touches on a variety of considerations which will materially assist the reader 
m arriving at a just and impartial decision on its merits. 

Ill the dissertation on the Game Laws, to which the Review has been 
always opposed, there is a statement of the grounds on which they arc 
principally objectionable, of the manner in which they have been executed, 
and of the various legislative enactments that have been passed on the sub- 
ject. The remedy proposed is, that the "right of game should be reunited 
to that of tho other interests in land, by putting an end to disqualifying 
laws; and that its sale should be legalised, by means of licensed dealers, 
deriving title through a proprietor or occupier of lands. This article is 
written with ability, and contains a great deal of information. 

The concluding Essay, which properly belongs to the department of po- 
litical economy, relates to the aflairs of the East India Company. To the 
commercial monopoly of that body tlie Edinburgh Review has always been 
a determined opponent. Discrepancies in its opinions on matters of sub- 
ordinate importance may, perhaps, be observed in some of its articles; but 
it has grappled with the evils of a system which India and Great Rritain 
hive reason to deplore. The anti-monopoly doctrines, of which it has been 
the champion, the valuable information it has communicated respecting our 
nialions with the East, and die appeals it has often made to the feelings, as 
wcH as to Uie interests, of the nation, have roused a spirit of enquiry, and 
ffiten a power and union to public opinion, that will become irresistible. 
Oft refnring to the early numbers of that journal, it will be seen that, 
twenty years ago, it called the attention of government and the people to 
thevicioos principles upon which our vast Eastern territories were governed. 
When scarcely a voice was raised, or a pen employed, by the political 
writers of Great Rritain, to denounce the exclusive privileges granted to the 
EmI India Company, it protested against the extension of the charter, and 
ShoweA the adtantages which would accrue from a more extensive com- 
nercial iolerconrse between Great Rritain and the East, and from opening 
the trade t0 China. That the reign of Rritish misrule in that quarter of the 
worid is drawing rapidly to an end» cannot be questioned by those who 
know any thing of die progress of opinion. Whenever that happy period 
shall arrive, it should not be forgotten that the Edinburgh Review disiior- 
gtishtd itself, at an early period, by its hostility to exclusive rights, and 
latourod zisalously to jMromote a system of liberal policy toward that o^ 
pressed and neg^ectirf portion of the globe. It was perfectly in accordance 
with the character of the men who have so ardently pleaded for the cause 
of libeny m cor West India cotonies, that they should l»« c^\^\V| ^^w^ssssb 
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of exleiidiug to our imincnsc dontinioDB in the East the blessiDgf of eom 
morce, wealth, and freedom. 

Reference has been made in a note, in another part of this work, li 
several useful articles on the monopoly enjoyed by the East India Com- 

gmy. The paper under consideration refers particularly to the trade widi 
hiiia, and other countries to the east of Malacca. Its object is to show th 
expediency of throwing the trade completely open; and this is done iff 
showing that the Company have not conducted their commercial intercoum 
on fair and liberal principles, and that it would be carried on to an eqad 
extent, and with greater advantage to the nation at large, by individol 
enterprise and exertion. The points established by the writer will be non 
clearly understood, by giving a specific enumeration of them in bisowi 
words. First, That the East India Company have raised the price of their 
teas to so exorbitant a pitch, that they cost the people of Britain 1,800,0001 
a year more than they would do were the trade open. Secondly, That the 
teas so overcharged are in no respect superior, in point of quality, tothoH 
used in the United States and on the Continent. Thirdly, The Compaq 
have defeated the regulations in the act of 178A, intended to oblige themk) 
put up (heir tea at its cost price, and to sell it at a small advance ; the former, 
by including in its cost several heavy items that ought not to be included, 
and by improperly increasing others; and the latter, by understocking tin 
market, and securing a large advance on the upset price. Fourthly, Thai 
the following arguments of &ie Company's advocates are fallacious ; namely, 
that the existence of the monopoly is indispensable to the existence d Ihi 
trade; that the Chinese are a peculiar people, whose habits and model oJ 
thinking and acting are quite different from those of other nations ; that the 
East India company have luckily found out the secret of managing them, 
hut that private traders would infallibly get embroiled ; and that, were the 
experiment of opening the trade once made, the inevitable consequenei 
w ould be, that we should, in a very short time, be driven from the Cbinctf 
markets, losing at one and the same time our supplies of tea, and the reTeooe 
of about 3,200,000/. derived from it. Fifthly, That the trade carried op| 
by the Company has not been of the same extent that it would have he4 
had private adventurers been permitted to engage in it : and lastly, M 
every vestige of the existing monopoly of the trade with China should tfC 
only be abolished, but thai the Company sliould be interdicted from haviflS 
any thing whatever to do with commercial affairs. These important |NH 
sitions are defended at great length ; and the evidence adduced in their sop* 

Ert is peculiarly worthy of examination at the present crisis, when Fig- 
ment has to legislate upon the East India question. 
In concluding this outline of the contents of the work, the Editor has jVl 
to notice the articles inserted under the head of ** Law and Jurisprudeoee.'*' 
These are six in number, and equally attractive and useful with thos 
allotted to other divisions. It is matter of general notoriety that the Ediao 
burgh Review is enriched with a large mass of contributions of this dai, 
written by some of the most distinguished members of the legal professaa. 
It has been a favourite object with its principal writers to impress upon p 
vernment the necessity of reforming, speedily and effectually, the whok 
iffStem of our laws, in all its multifarious departments, and of renderini 
i/iem I'nleWgible, accessible, and cheap. In pursuing tills laudable end 
ihey ha\e shared largely in the opprobnum ;»i^ \!cvV&t^'^K»eivtation whid 
ai'p fhf* nnvor-Mlms reward of l\\ose -wXvoVv^^v^ «>v\^\ttt\R^^^^^5RflNs> 
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Hominy, Mackintosh, aad Brougham, io cutting away the most noxious 
futs of British jurisprudence, — the delay, expense, and vexation of justice. 
Without expatiating on the particular measures of law reform to which the 
leriew has given its cordial support, it may sufGce to indicate generally 
the principal subjects treated of connected with that department : — The 
Seottish Judicial System; Criminal Code; Abuses in Chancery; Conycy- 
iBcing; Coditication; Prison Discipline; Laws relating to Literary Pro- 
perty ; Law of Evidence; Criminal Procedure and Publicity ; Alien Laws; 
[«aw of Entails and Primogeniture ; Benefit of allowing Counsel to Pri- 
loners; Police of the Metropolis; Public Registry in England ; Irish Courts 
rf Quarter Sessions; Courts of Local Jurisdiction; besides elaborate discus- 
sions OQ the poHticai and philosophical theories of the late Mr. Bentham, 
ind on various questions of minor importance. 

From the foregoing articles a few have been selected, principally relating 
o those reforms in our judicial system, which are the topics of existing 
»ntroversy, and are likely to occupy theliltention of the Legislature. Tiir? 
sertions of the Edinburgh Review have been eminently beneticial in 
impressing upon the minds of the peopl^a strong feeling of repugnance to 
the injustice and severity of the criminal law of England. The necessity 
rf ameliorating its character, and of adapting it to the opinions and feelings 
o( an enlightened era of society, has been enforced in several argumentative* 
Essays. In the Essay on this subject transferred to these pages, the 
question of capital punishments is very ably discussed ; the inconsistencies 
and anomalies of the English criminal code exposed in a forcible manner, 
tnd the evils of its operation depicted, as they aflect the culprit, the pro- 
secutors, the jury, and the community. 

Sir James Mackintosh has slated, in his ** Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy," prefixed to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
taonica, that the Review of *' Bentham's Treatise on Codification" was con- 
tribnted by Sir Samuel Romilly. Independently of its undoubted merit as 
a specimen of acute and sound reasoning on a topic of great public interest, 
the pleasure of the reader will be increased by his knowledge of the fact, 
Alt it was the production of a man equally distinguished as a lawyer, a 
legislator, a patriot, and a philanthropist. 

The functions of the Lord Advocate of Scotland form the subject of an 
interesting dissertation. The objections to the office are investigated, and 
various remedies are propounded which the Reviewer conceives would be 
eflfectual in removing the abuses inseparable from a situation of such exten- 
life discretionary authority. The propriety of introducing Grand Juries 
iflto the Scottish judicial system has been frequently doubted. The grounds 
open which the writer thinks they would be beneficial, under certain regu- 
lations, are given in detail. He refutes the arguments of those who affect 
to dread so large an innovation. The subject, considored in every point of 
view, is one of much importance ; and it is ably elucidated. 

The article on Entails and the Law of Primogeniture has been ascribed 
to Mr. M'Culloch. With regard to the former, he gives a sketch of the laws 
aflecting the division of property in the earlier stages of society, and then 
proceeds lo investigate the reasons urged in favour of Entails. Considered 
in a political point of view, he is favourable lo the right conferred by that 
law, under particular restrictions, and in countries where there are heredi- 
tary legislators. But he admits that " a system of inviolable and perpetual 
«*nlail is highly injnrlom to tho hesi inf tresis of sac\e\\ ; aM Wvcsvysj^^x^ ^^w- 
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»titulion of Ihe country may be »uch as to require Uie privilege to be g^oM 
to a particular claaa, it is quite impoaaible il can ever be wich aa lo requiivit 
abould be granted to all." Of the custom of primogeniture he ia a deeidil \i^ 
advocate. Hit opinion is, that the wealth, freedom, and civilifaliqn 4 
modern Europe have been increased by its influence. Ue addueea ihe 4* 
fects of the law of succession, as established in France, in support of Ui 
views. He contends, that the improvement which haa takea place mm L 
the Revolution, in the condition of the agricultural classes in that oouali), I 
eanoot be fairly attributed to the law of equal inheritance. Oa thia p^ h 
much useful information ia given, and also on the influence which lbs p 
minute subdivision of landed property has had upon the population of Frascii ^ 
and of Ireland, where the custom of equally dividing the paternal propirtf 
has long prevailed In nlerence to the conscquenoea of the law oi prima* 
geniture on the political intoresU of the nation, he considers that ariatocia- || 
tical influence, if unaided by artificial privileges, *' essentially contriblllil 
to the improvement and stabilitytDf the public institutions of such dcnselj 
peopled connlriea as France and England, and forma the beat altainaUl 
check to arbitrary |M)wer on the q^f hand, and to popular frenzy and lieeii- » 
tiousness on the oilier.'' In this respect, his sentiments differ from thou 
of many political phil(jsophers. The question is of peculiar iBiporlaan, 
wiiethcr considered in itself, or in its political and moral bearings At Hii 
present period, when (lie law of primogeniture has become a topic of vaps 
and heated declamation, the facts and reasonings contained io thia EaNJ 
may bo of much use, and may induce intelligent and reflecting penons to 
devote to the investigation of the question the requisite degree of labour sad 
research. An answi.T to this articit* was published in the '* WestaiiMler 
Review ," in an able but not less {yetiilant pa[)er. 

The servi(M;A of the Edinburgh Iteview in promoting the cause of Juridicil 
Reform tiave been already mentioned in terms of commendation. Io tho 
Essay on '* (inpital Punishment for ForgcTV," published in a recent ama- 
l»er, that objeclionable part of our criinirial code w examined by a wriler 
who brings to the task the requisite qualifications Ills ideas of legialatiaa 
are sound and enliglitened. He denies ttie validity of ttie objection, that it 
is unlawful, under any circumstances, to lake away the life of a humaa 
lieing for any offence, howe\er enormous. His argument is simply this : 
— If it cun he proved that '* capital punishment has sufficient power to deter 
from the commission of crime, then tliere can lie no good reason asaigped 
for not taking away the lives of cruel and hardened offenders." Bat ke 
shows tliat capital punishmenLH have utterly failed in effiscting the only objael 
which can justify their infliction ; and that a |)eiialty of a milder nature, whick 
was certain to be enforced, would be much more likely to prevent aeaMy 
from being injured by notorious transgressors. 1'he inefficiency of the aa- 

C'tal penalty, then in existencMs, as applied to the individuate conviolad U 
rgory/is arlvertf^l to; and a variety of considerations are urged, liluBtraliTe 
of the pernicious eifects it has produced. In the conclusion of the articia, a 
detail ii given of the cr>nduct of tlu; ministry, and the proceedings of to- 
liament, relative to tlie Bill introduced into the tlouse of CommoM to 
abolish llir punishment for the crime of forgery, but which waa rejected b) 
a small majority in the House of Lords. 

The reader will derive information and pleasure from the last contribu- 
tion to the law department of Uie work. It is eulitled " Political and VesM 
^Jglils, " and branches out into so great a variety of topics, all of deiy into- 
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mi ami impMlanoe, that it would be impossible to conyey an adequate 
IM of ilB merits by a mere outline of the contents. There are some admir- 
He Mmarke, tindicating the English people from the charge frequently 
ifooglit aqjainst them by the opponents of political improvement, of being 
dfone Id tncient forms and institutions, and hostile to the rights of pro^ 
fierty. These misrepresentations lead the Reviewer to discuss at considet^ 
Ibto toftg^t the flubject of natural rights and duties, in the exposition of 
vUch grecit research and acuteness are displayed. On the delicate question 
IC eorporale privileges, and trusts given to political bodies, his observations 
mply with peculiar force to the fallacies propagated by the enemies of Par- 
Imiielitary Reform relative to vested rights. Burke's arguments against 
any titeration in the system of representation are very successfully exposed ; 
and it ia shown by various references to the constitutional history of 
Bnf^nd, that both in the constitution of the. Houses of Lords and Commons 
inpintant and extensive changes have taken place. Several instances are 
quoted of the surrender of vested privileges, when it was necessary to effect 
■sme great object of political amelioration. The following censure on the 
tonduct of the established clergy, in relation to the Reform Bill, is worth 
Mottng, because it evinces the anxious solicitude of the Review that the 
Choreh of England should be thoroughly purified from its abuses : " It 
has been a matter of surprise and pain to us, that so many pastors of a 
Christian Church should have deemed it decent to make common cause with 
the rotten boroughs. We lament that the clergy and the body of the 
En^ish people seem, at least in political opinion and feeling, to be sepa- 
rate by such a distance — we had almost said such a chasm. Clergymen 
have as much right to their own sentiments as any other members of the 
community. But our regret is not the less that this difference in sentiment 
Ikonld exist ; nor are our apprehensions less serious for the consequences to 
which a pertinacious adherence in, and an active manifestation of, extreme 
opinions may ultimately lead. The sort of opposition which a people will 
we least fo: give, is that which implies the existence of separate interests and 
of personal distrusts. The necessity that the Church of England must, in 
AMny points, itself submit to be reformed, is no secret. Calmly and judi- 
ciously reformed, it will remain a national blessing, and speedily regain the 
affisctions of the people. The only question is, by whom, and in what 
manner, and to what extent, this shall be done. A collected opposition by 
the leaders of the Church against a measure of pure political reformation 
must tend to generate most suspicious inferences, and unavoidable bitterness. 
Such an occurrence would, therefore, seriously endanger the present pros- 
psel of confining within its proper limits, and of peaceably accomplishing, 
that species of reform, which the end and popularity of the ecclesiastical 
ilMilutionB of England absolutely require." 

After the copious account that has been given of the contents of this work, 
it may be expected that some explanation should be offered respecting those 
sobjeets which have been excluded. Of the articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view worthy of being preserved, there was not room in six octavo volumes 
Is Insert more than a very limited number. It is probable, therefore, that 
the reader will feel disappointed when he finds that many have been omitted 
which he perused with delight when published, and that others have been 
retained apparently less calculated to excite his interest. The Editor con- 
ceiTes that some allowance should be made for the obstacles he has had 
to enooonter. Considering the great diversily ol \o\i\e* A\*^xffl*^\\^^^ 
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Ileview, and Itie number af admirable contriiiutions on eaeh, it was an 
undertaking of no ordinary difficulty to compress within comparatively 
narrow limits a judicious selection from amass of matter eomprisiDg moit 
than twenty-eight thousand pages, and to classify the topics, so as to plew 
Ihc taste of a numerous class of readers, and to assign to each its proper 
space. In pccomplishing this object, it seemed necessary to esdude 
several deparlracnts which appeared not to come within the scope and 
aim of the publication. As the -original work contains' numerous arliclei 
on the same subject, it was deemed expedient to select under each head 
one or two of the best, and to make references to those which could not 
be inserted. Personswhopossesscomplcteselsof the Edinburgh Review will 
(ind these explanatory notes of ufe, asailording the convenience of an index. 

Extracts from books reviewed have not been given, except where tbej 
were required to illustrate the opinions of the critic. As the design of tUi 
compilation is to preserve original dissertations of real value, and not amen 
colleclion of interesting passages from well-known authors, it was indli- 
pensable that tlic selections should be principally restricted to the pro- 
ductions of the Reviewers. In some instances, the names of contribulon 
have been annexed in connection with their respective criticisms. ReasoM 
iiavc elsewhere been assigned why this plan could not be generally adopted. 
( ' ndcr peculiar circumstances, as, for example, where the writers have ac- 
knowledged their own compositions, or where the secret has transpired 
since their death, or been imparted to the world through other channels, 
there was no impropriety in pointing out an. autiior whoso mask was al- 
ready removed. 

Concerning tliose departments from which no articles have been com- 
piled, it may be proper to make a few remarks. It is known to the readen 
of the Edinburgh Review that its early numbers are enriehcd withaseriesof 
masterly disquisitions on the various branches of physical science. The 
most brilliant and profound of this class v/ere written by Professors Playbir 
and Sir John Leslie, wiio have given a powerful impulse to soientiGc en- 
quiries by their poriodical lucubrations, and diffused over the path of scieoce 
the radiance of genius and the graces of eloquence. It was at first inteoded 
to embody in this work some of these productions ; but, on reflection^ the 
Editor was of opinion that they were in general of loo abstract and complex a 
iiature to l)e generally interesting. On the same grounds, he has felt himsptf 
justiiied in rejecting all articles of classical criticism, though many of them 
were furnished by the first scholars of the age. 

The reviews of Voyages and Travels were not adapted to the plano( this 
undertaking. They arc principally made up of analyses, or quotations ; audi 
of cours(% atlord but limited scope "for original S|)eculation. It must bis ad- 
mitted, too, that this of all departments is that in which the Edinburgh 
Hevj(»w has \mn\ hjasl successful. 

Th(f Edinburgh Hovi^^w has hern aseuiiled in several quarters for neglect- 
ing tin; llieolo^ical department of English ]iteratuR\ It is unquestionaUe 
that only a few of the works of our most eminent divines have been ho- 
noiin^l with its notice. This has probably arisen from a wish to avoid the 
discussion of jarring opinions on religion." A literary and political journal 
is cf.Ttainly not a fit place to investigate the truth of theological tenets. Some 
doubts, however, may exist whether the general character of pulpit elo- 
quenc**, and lh« spirit which pervades some of our most popular work.+ oii 
di\mity, rniphf not have been more fre<^tu'nHy (>\amin<Ml by the Edinhiir:.'ii 
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Levitiw, without stirring the bile of the fanatic, or wounding the feeUngs 
f the most fervent believer in Christianity. On the other hand, it must 
e admitted that, on the few occasions when the merits of theologians have 
een canvassed, the scales of critical juslico have been held with a steady 
nd impartial hand. It will be found that, without reference to doctrinal 
oints, or the comparative excellence of particular creeds, liberal coipnpien- 
ation has been bestowed on the intellect and profound learning of Horsley, 
-the taste and graceful'composition of Alison — the unaflected piety of More- 
6ad»— -the masculine understanding and fervent zcql of Moncreifl*,— the 
eoevolence, simplicity, and gentleness of Heber. From reviews of this 
lasB many beautiful passages might have been extracted, but there were 
ew of sufficient length to entitle them to the appellation of essays. Wher-r 
iver the writer has gone at any length into the examination of general 
vinciples, or delineated the distinguishing characteristics of illustrious di- 
rinea, his observations have been given without abridgment. 

The Edinburgh Review contains a number of valuable notices of biograr^ 
[ihic^ works. Great {lains have been taken to condense the most inte- 
mting, as the majority, though useful as a register of facts and incidents, 
have not furnished topics for elaborate dissertation. In conformity with 
Iheidan laid down by the Editor, he has retained only those parts in which 
Ibe critic has given sketches of literary, personal, and public character.. 

The articles on Trade, Manufactures, Finance, Statistics, Geography, 
and on topics of a local nature, though replete with useful information, 
v«re not applicable to the purpose which the compiler had in view. 

In arranging the poetical criticisms, he did not conceive it right to give 
a place to several which created no ordinary sensation,, when they first 
ippeared, but which were either unnecessarily pungeot, or gcew out of 
nitumstances that no longer exist. 

No portion has been selected of the controversy on the logic and politics of 
die Utilitarians, which arose out of a critique on ** Mill's Essays on Govern- 
>ncnt," in the 97th Number of the Review. It would not have been 
treating either party fairly, had the articles been presented in a mutilated 
brm ; and unless the whole had been given, with the replies of the West- 
minster Review, the main points of the dispute would not baye been 
inderstood by the reader. 

Before concluding, the Editor feels it incumbent on him to advert to 
me or two points connected with the character of the Edinburgh Review, 
jpon which, if he were silent, his motives might be liable to misrepresen- 
tation. There is no necessity for disguising the tact, that its religious 
[>rinciples have been impugned by a class of writers who seem to make a 
incrative traffic of their piety, and to acquire a reputation for godliness by 
nsting imputations on others. These persons first raised the cry of infide- 
lity against the conductors of the Review, and affirmed that the tendency 
o( their productions was hostile to Christianity. To support this chargo 
they descended to misrepresentation, bringing forward, as proof of their 
calumnies, detached sentences from particular articles, which, when fairh 
examined, do not bear the interpretation attached to them. Maqy striking 
examples of this disingenuous mode of criticism might be selected from 
Iheir attacks. There is no foundation for the imputation that the Christian 
religion has ever been spoken of in irreverent terms by the Edinburgh 
Review, its fundamental principles denied, its ennobling influence ques?- 
^Joned, or its consolations ridiculed. U may ha>e evr^d \iv q.\3}q^\w;j, 
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bii^otry ami cant, in c lone of levity and larcaiin not very auitablo lo fkn 
gravity of the itubject. The peculiarities of ffecta, however lodicroof b 
thetnselvei, and favourable to tho growth of fanaticiam, had belter not ki 
treated in a li|^t jocular manner. Wit la miMpplied, if it be caleulalai 
to wound the feelingf of thoae who attach a rcligtoua importmce to whi W 
other persona lauf^h at aa revolting ahaurdity or extravagant zeal. U f" 
Mrioua miachief to the cause of reji^ua truth be apprehended froni flu 
prevalence of enthusiasm, or of a domineering aaperity, the moat efleefhe jfi 
weapons for arresting its progrem are fsir reasoning, conciliatory addnsm; 
and calm appeals U) fhe common sense of mankind. Id these qualities 
some of the essays in the lieview may be deficient; but it is utterly unlrue j. 
that it has ever abetted ififldelity, or denied the beneficial Influence of r 
revelation. 

The charge of having pro|)agaU;d anti-christian doctrinea rests on sodi 
futile and preposterous grounds, that no writer of honest intentions could 
have framed it, nor any reader of ordinary sagacity have given il Ibe 
slightest credit. Who cenid have aupprjsed that paying a compliment to l 
ffibbon, not on account of his scepticism, but as the celebrated historian of 
the Koman Empire; that desifpiatiDg Hume as a ''great Scottish philo- 
sopher, ami a man of unrivalled sagacity ;" that euloaiging Yollaire asaa 
*' original genius and a brilliant wit;" and that characterising the society of 
Diderot, Grimm, and flousM^au, as the ''most refined and aceomplishail," 
should have been interpnUed into an approval of their principles? j 

If il were deemed worth while to ei[|K>se the falsehood of this aaperMM, | 
numerous passages might Ih? p^jinted out in the Edinburgh Review, In i 
which the strongest opinions are express^id of the oeeessity and advanlafn f 
of religion. The main cause of oflence is, that il has rebuked the prMbi 
dogmatism, and intolerance of several prelates of the established diuidi; 
whilst it has praised the disinterestedness and tolerant spirit of olhen, 
whom it was once the fashion to decry, because they disdained to iniD|k 
in the cabals of a court, and to participate in the c^rniption of their brethm. 

There are strong reasons for susfincting that the hostility maniafcated Is 
the Edinburgh Review, for its imputed heresies in religion, is the offsprim; 
of pf>litical enmity. It is a n*iuarkable circumstancM^ that liberalism ii 
politi(;s slioiild he associat4;d in (he minrJs of m many persons with laxity ii 
matters of faith. If a man of principh; and enlightened opinions dMin- 
guish himself as a reformer, the work of detraction commences, and he k 
branded as a revolutionist. But if he should flenounce the abuaea of Ik 
church, and labour for its purification, that it may be saved from ruin, hi 
is marked out for popular odium as a deist or an atheist ! 

ft is partly on this account that so much ingenuity has been exemscd to 
bring home the charge of irreligion against tlie Edinburgh Review. The 
probability is, that the subject would never have been mooted, had it suf^ 
port«;d tho Penal GkIc, the Oirporafion and Test Acts, the disabilities of 
the Jews, ami the various oppressive enactments devised by inloleraat 
legislators to shackle freedom of conscience. Its attacks on the " altar mi 
the throm;" would never have been trumpeted abroad, had il been Iks 
ebampi^>fM>f tvranny on the flontinent, and defended the excesses of arbi- 
Irary p<jwer in EnglamI; — had it a|Kih)gised for the vices of the goveia- 
nH;nt, ami shown no lenity to IIm} faults of the |N-of)le ;•— had it taught pas- 
sive ol^flji-nce to llw community, and inculcat^^d the necc*ssity of no sht- 
nrn^h't tn iheir rnhrH. It may Im- taken (or v,rtiile<t, Uiat had it hetn 
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Uent OB Ifae evils of tithes, church patroaage, rotten boroughs, excesiiTe 
■iRtfaMi» pensions and places, oommercial monopolies, colonial oppressicm, 
aw abaaes, gagging acts, persecutions of the press, and Irish grievances, 
he writers would have escaped the censures of their present adversaries ; 
10 oMoquy would have been thrown on them for defending the Catholics, 
imping at the Quakers, and sneering at the Methodists; .they would have 
been praised as the staunch supporters of church and state, as patriots and 
■gee who devoted their talents to protect our political and religious institu- 
lioDS from the unbridled licence of democratic innovation. 

Another reason may be advanced for the attacks that hare been made 
on the religious principles of the Edinburgh Review. It has been the 
biend of universal toleration ; and those who think that religion cannot 
flourish without the aid of penal laws, are apt to suspect that the advocates 
of freedom of thought and discussion cannot be sound in the faith. They 
bdieve, that if the government do not give an ascendency to one sect over 
another, its policy cannot be bottomed upon religious views. They are at 
a loss to comprehend how a professor of Christianity can be sincere aiid 
ndent in his opinions, if he eitend the benefit of unrestricted religious 
fnedom to those who have the temerity to break loose from the trammels 
of existing opinions. Notwithstanding the boasted liberality of modem 
timas, and the rapid spread of knowledge amongst all classes, there is much 
truth in the following observations : — ''Men have extended their sphere 
ef liberality, but it is not yet without limits. There is still a boundary in 
ipscolation, beyond which no one is allowed to proceed; at which inno- 
cence terminates, and guilt commences; — a boundary not fixed and de- 
tBrminate, but varying with the creed of every party. Although the 
•dTMMsed civilisation of the age rejects the palpably absurd application of 
torture and death, it is not to be concealed , that, amonspst a numerous 
class, there is an analogous, though less barbarous persecution, of all who 
depart from received doctrines — the persecution of private antipathy and 
public odium. They are looked upon as a species of criminals ; and their 
deviaticMisfrom established opinions, or their speculative errors, are regard- 
ed by many with as much horror as flagrant violations of morality. In 
the ordinary ranks of men, where exploded prejudices often linger for ages, 
this is scarcely to be wondered at ; but it is painful, and on a first view 
unaccountable, to witness the prevalence of the same spirit in the republic 
of letters ;-^to see mistakes in speculation pursued with all the warmth of 
moral indignation and reproach. He who believes an opinion on the au- 
thority of others, who has taken no pains to investigate its claims to credi- 
Ulity, ncnr wdghed the objections to the evidence on which it rests, is 
haded by his acquiescence ; while obloquy from every side is too often 
helped on the man who has minu^ly searched into the subject, and been 
led to an opposite conclusion." * % 

These observations are not inapplicable to the Edinburgh Review ; for 
it will he found that the "persecution of private antipathy and of public 
eUoquy " is not conBned exclusively to those who promulgate tenets which 
the majority think are both untrue and dangerous ; but it extends to all who 
Ittve the courage to defend the victims of religious error from fanatical de- 
ennGiations and coercive laws. It is a crime in the eyes of many weak- 
nlnded individuals, that the Reviewers should not only have recommended 

* Author onheEsnayn on the Formal ion and PuMicaUoii o^ O^^iuoii?*, v- '^^^ 
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the abolition of all legal restraints on the publication of opiniona, whether 
religious or political, but that they should have lent their protectioD la 
unl^lievcrs. It is, indeed, a fact, that they have inculcated charity eien 
to infidels, and opposed those oppressions which, to adopt their own lan- 
guage, "encircle a religion pure, merciful, and philosophical,—- a religioi 
to the evidences of which the highest intellects have yielded,*-with the de- 
fences of a false and bloody persecution." These, then, are the causei 
from which the aspersion has sprung, that they have attempted, secredy 
and cowardly, to undermine the immovable foundations of Christianity. 
Passages may have been written calculated to make an impression that was 
not intended ; errors may have been exposed in a manner less grave and 
didactic than the nature of the subject justified; intolerance and folly may 
not have been rebuked with sufficient courtesy ; but no charge of irreligkMi 
can be maintained for a moment. 

It has be^n just observed, that liberalism and infidelity are by many 
considered synonymous. If this be true, the author of the following beau- 
tiful passage must plead guilty. It is quoted, because it contains an elo- 
quent exposition of the opinions which the Edinburgh Review has laboured 
to diffuse. The writer is alluding to the tolerant conduct of the chureh 
and government, on a particular occasion, with respect to blaaphemoiv 
publications :*-'' The ark of God was never taken till it was surrounded by 
the arms of earthly defenders. In captivity, its sanctity was suflGdentlo 
vindicate ft from insult, and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the thres- 
hold of iiis own temple. The real security of Christianity is to be found 
in its benevolent morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human heart, 
in the facility with which its scheme accommodates itself to the capacity of 
every human intellect, in the consolation which it bears to the house of 
mourning, in the light with which it brightens the great mystery of the 
grave. To such a system it can bring no addition of dignity or of strength, 
that it is part and parcel of the common law. It is not now for the fint 
time left to rely on the force of its own evidences, and the attractions of Hi 
own beauty. Its sublime theology confounded the Grecian schools in the 
fair conflicts of reason with reason. The bravest and wisest of the Cesan 
found their arms and their policy unavailing when opposed to the weapon 
that were not carnal, and the kingdom that was not of this worid. The 
victory which Porphyry and Diocletian failed to gain, is not, to all ap- 
pearance, reserved for any of those who have in this age directed their 
attacks against the last restraint of the powerful, and the last hope of the 
wretched. The whole history of the Christian reli^on shows, that she is 
in far greater danger of being corrupted by the alliance of power, than of 
being crushed by its opposition. Those who thrust temporal sovereignty 
•upon her, treat her as their prototypes Jb'cated her author. They bow the 
knee, and spit upon her; they cry, /Vail ! ' and smite her on the cheek; 
they put a sceptre into her hand, but it is a fragile reed ; they crown her, 
but it is with thorns; they cover with purple the wounds which their own 
hands have inflicted on her: and iiiscril)e magnificent titles over the cros 
on which they have fixed her to perish in ignominy and pain."* 

In conclusion, tlic Editor feels reluctant to pass over in silence an impo^ 
^tion of a political nature, cast upon the Edinburgh Review. There are 
4 wo descriptions of opponents with whom it has had to contend at differeni 
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foriuds,— 4he Tories and the Radicals. It has been abused by (lie former 
hr iis seditious and revolutionnary doctrines. It is worth while to remari^r 
duU this charge was got up to further the objects of faction, at a time when 
the feelings of all classes were shocked by the appalling crimes of the French 
Revolution. The partisans of unlimited authority dexterously availed 
themselves of the atrocities committed by the French-, as a pretext for re- 
sisting the most cautious and moderate innovation, and ruling the people 
with a rod of iron. As it is forcibly expressed by the Reviewer of ''Fox's 
History of James the Second," *' while a raging fever of liberty was epi- 
demic in the neighbourhood, the ordinary diet of the people appeared too 
inOammatory for their constitution ; and it was thought advisable to abstain 
from articles which, at all other times, were allowed to be necessary for 
thdr health and vigour. Thus, a sort of tacit convention was entered into, 
lo say nothing, for a while, of the follies and vices of princes, the tyranny 
rf courts, or the rights of the people. The revolution of 1688, it was 
agreed, could not be mentioned with praise, without giving some indirect 
encouragement to the revolution of 1789 ; and it was thought as well to say 
nothing in favour of Hampden, or Russell, or Sidney, for fear it might give 
ipirit to Robespierre, Danton, or Marat. To this strict regimen the greater 
part of the nation submitted of their own accord ; and it was forced upon 
the remainder by a pretty rigorous system of proceeding.*''^ Long after 
all well-grounded fears of the influence and spread of French principles 
had passed away, the carnage which had disgraced France was referred to, 
by the supporters of despotic measures, as a sufficient reason for checking 
the advancement of free opinions by the unconstitutional exercise of autho- 
rity. In fact, liberal-minded but timid men were frightened into abject 
servility. It was to be expected, that a journal which aimed to rouse them 
bom this torpor, and to impress upon their rulers the salutary lesson, that 
a timely concession to the ju^t demands of the people is the most effectual 
mode of preventing the necessity of revolution, should be denounced as 
opi)oscd to the real interests of mankind. To this source, then, may be 
traced all the obloquy which the Tories have thrown on the Edinburgh Re- 
view whenever it urged the Legislature to follow with- cautious but certain 
steps the progress of public opinion. Had it not been the fashion of the 
times to write down every man a Jacobin who was desirous of increasing 
the strengtli of government, by surrounding it with the affections of the 
uation at large, the political coulrihutors to the Edinburgh Review would 
have escaped the imputation of being disaffected to the Rritish constitution. 

The Radical Reformers had more reason to be dissatisfied with the organ 
af the Whig party. As an able writer in the Review has not deemed it 
improper to notice their charges, and to enter into an exposition of its po- 
litical opinions, it will be best to give in his own words the substance of the 
accusation and the defence : — ** In reference to the dangers to which the 
conflict of opposite extremes must always expose the peace and the libiTty 
of a country like England, we may be allowed, perhaps, lo say a word or 
two in answer to the manifold attacks which we. and the parly lo which we 
are supposed to belong, have had to sustain, from the extreme parties of 
tlie Tories on the one hand, and the Radicals on the other. We should 
regret extremely if the interest or credit of Uie old conslilutional Whig& 
^bofilil over ha^c been compromised, in public opinion, by any weakness 

* lid'mUtu\^h Rr\\v\\\ vu\. \i\. V- "il^ 
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or rashnesBof ours : — and thai not only because we certaiuly have no war- 
rant to hold oHfKlves out as their spokesmen, but because, though aiprtdai 
in the main with their tenets, we do not profess to acknowledge their aa- 
thority, or to be guided in our opinions by any thing but our own imper- 
fect lights. The imputations to which we now allude, however, eertahilj 
do not touch us individually — at least in the view we take of thein, but in 
jplainly applicable to all who happen to stand midway between the two'eoa- 
lendnig factions, and therefore in an eminent degree to the true eoastitai- 
iiooal Whigs of 1688— with whom, in this question, we are proud 10 to 
identified. 

" The topics of reproach which these two opposite parties have reoeily 
joined in directing against us seem to be chiefly two : — Firtif thatW 
doctrines are timid, vacillating, compromising, and inconsistent; ai, 
MeemuUjf, that the party which holds them, and to which they are adreiiel< 
is small, weak, despiseid, and unpopular. These are the texts, we think, 
of those whose vocation it has lately become to preach against us, from the 
pulpits either of servility or democralical reform. 

" The Jint charge, then, is, That the Whigs are essentially an inefficieat, 
trimming, half-way sort of party — too captious, penurious, and disrespedM 
to authority, to be useful servants in a Monarchy ; and too aristocraticil, 
cautious, and tenacious of old institutions, to deserve the confidence, or 
excite the sympathies, of a generous and enlightened People. Their 
advocates, accordingly — and we ourselves in an especial nianner-«e 
accused of dealing in conlradictory and equivocating doctrines; of praciiiag 
a continual see-saw of admissions and retractions ; of saying now a word 
for the people— -now one foi' the aristocracy — now one for the crown ; o( 
paralysing all our liberal propositions by some timid and paltry reservtlioa, 

Sd never being betrayed into a truly popular sentiment without iosltally 
illing and neutralising It by some cold fears of excess, some cautioui 
aaviog of the privileges of rank and establishment. 

** Now, while we reject, of course, the epithets which are here applied 
tons, we admit, at once, the facts on which our adversaries profess to 
justify them. We acknowledge that we are fairly chargeable with a feir 
of opposite excesses ; a desire to compromise and reconcile the claims of ill 
the great parties In the State ; an anxiety to temper and qualify whatever 
may be said in favour of one, with a steady reservation of whatever m^ 
be due to the n«t. To this sort of trimming, to this inconsistency, lo Ibis 
timidity, we distinctly plead guilty. We plead guilty to a love for the 
British Constitution — -and to all and every one of its branches. We arv 
for King, Lords, and Commons; and, though not, perhaps, exactly is | 
that order, we are proud to have it said that we have a word for each in 
Its turn ; and that, in asserting the rights of one, we would not willmgi} 
forget those of the others. Our jealousy, we confess, is greatest of thoee 
who have the readiest means of persuasion ; and we are far more afraid of 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, under cover of its patronage, and the 
general love of peace, security, and distinction, which attract so strongly lo 
the region of the Court, than of the usurpations of popular violence. But 
we are for authority, as well as for freedom. Wc are for the natural sod 
wbolesome influence of wealth and rank, and the veneration which beloogi 
lo M institutions, without which no government has ever had either 
stability or respect, — as well as for that vigilance of popular control, tnd 
ihat supremacy of public opinion, wUhoul which none could be long pro- 
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ected from abuse. We know that, when pushed to their ultimate extreniei* 
hose priociples may be said to be in GODtradictiou. But the escape from 
BCODsistency is secured by the very obvious precaution of stopping short o( 
Kicb extremes. It was to prevent this, in fact, that the English constitutioii* 
md indeed government in general, was established. Every thing that we 
kMW that is valuable in the ordinances of men, or admirable in the arrange- 
MRts of Providence, seems to depend on a compromise, a balance; wr, if 
Iha expression is thought better, on a conflict and struggle, of opposite and 
iDecondlable principles. Virtue, society, life itself, and, in so far as we 
can see, the grand movements and whole order of the universe, are main- 
tained only by such a contention. *' * 

These seem to be the main points in that political ereed to which the 
Edinburgh Review has adhered amidst every fluctuation in puUk aflaiia» 
uA every change in the councils of the nation. That it does not in all 
iiqiects coincide with the sentiments of a party increasing in number, and 
in the means of giving a wide diffusion to its principles, is a fact whidk no 
lae will dispute who knows any thing of the existing state of political 
spinions in Great Britain. The most decisive proofs are afforded in the 
writings of the periodical press, in the resolutions of popular meetings, and 
ia the determined tone of the middle and lower classes of society, that the 
temper of the times is adverse to moderation. The reluctance with which 
ike Toi-ies have on all occasions granted the smallest concessions to the 
lopular will, and the dubious policy of many measures which the Whigs 
iave recently sanctioned, have awakened among the body of the people a 
ipirit of discontent which will not be appeased, until reforms be carried of a 
more extensive nature than the most distempered visionary would, a few 
years since, have ventured to countenance. But those portentous indico- 
tkms which inark the present cri^s have no immediate reference to the 
grounds on which the Edinburgh Reviewers have felt themselves justified 
in taking a middle course between the extremes of two classes of politicians, 
each attached to its own doctrines, and -resolved at all hazards to maintain 
them. 

It has been their anxious desire to see the people instructed in the prin- 
ciples of political science, and invested with real mm\ power to efleet 
safely and gradually those reformations in established laws and institutions 
whidi the new wants and advancing intelligence of the community impend 
tively demand. In the pursuit of this object, they have recommendad 
repair, and not demolition. Distrusting extravagant theories, and question- 
ing the applicability of abstract principles, however ingenious and sound,ito 
all counUies and all conditions of society, they have preferred measures of 
practical utility, to plausible schemes of regeneration, which are not attainable 
in the existing state of knowledge and public opinion. At. the same time, 
it must not be concealed that the moderation which it has been their policy 
to maintain has occasionally involved them in apparent contradictions, and 
exposed them to the reproach of compromising their independence. It 
was the unavoidable consequence of occupying an intermediate position 
between two parties, that they have not followed, with the rapidity of a 
niofe enthusiastic and less calculating description of writers, that constantly 
accelerating power which the influence of their exertions first called iQto> 
being. These considerations will account satisfactorily for their leaning to^ 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. tlv. ^ .M. 
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arisiocratical interests, their fear of Ihe too sudden ascendency of democrat 
tical power, and their cautious mode of dealing with the defects in the 
rqyrescntati>*e system, and the evils of a church establishment in alliance 
with the state. It is observed by the author of the essay from which a pas- 
sage 'has been already given, that ** in our principles, and the ends at which 
we aim, W'O do not materially didiT from what is proposed by the more 
lober df tlie thorough reformers, though we require more caution, mofe 
securities, more temper, and more time." In conformity with the spirit 
of these remarks, they have varied their policy with the exigencies of the 
times. As the great elements of power, wealth, and knowledge have been 
more widely diffused, they have pointed out the necessity of granting more 
extensive ameliorations, such as would bring ancient institutions into per- 
fect harmony with modern opinions, and the intellectual progress of the age. 

Those who declaim most loudly against the trimming principles of the 
Edinburgh Review, should rccollrct that its influence in forwarding populir 
measures would not have been half so powerful, had it set out by maiiH 
taining the ultra opinions of the Radical party. What was the state of 
atfairs for several years after the French Revolution, but particularly at the 
period when that journal lirst attempted to kindle in the breasts of freemen 
the principles of independence ? Was it not the favourite object of the 
government to check the forward progress of society? Did it not labour, 
by means of corruption and threats, to inspire in the minds of the people i 
dread of innovation? Was it not its policy to persuade them that then 
was no intermediate step between reform and the horrors of anarchyt 
This artful scheme, which it was supposed would eflectually tame tlie spirit 
of the nation, and stifle the popular voice, might have eventually succeeded, 
had not the Whig politicians of the Edinburgh Review followed a middle 
course, — had they not, on the one hand, endeavoured to restrain the prero- 
gative of men in authority ; and, on the olher, to control the inconsiderate 
zeal of those whose schemes of political improvement, if they had been 
forced prematurely on the nation, would have retarded, if not indefinitely 
delayed, some of the most efficient reforms that have since taken place. 

To any reflecting well-informed man who has watched the course of 
political events for the last thirty years, and who knows the exact state of 
the public mind and of political knowledge at the beginning of the present 
century, it must appear evident that the Edinburgh Review would hafe 
failed to accomplish such important services for the cause of freedom and 
justice, had it taken the lead among the Radical party. By exhorting the 
Tories to give up their struggle for the maintenance of old abuses, — the 
Whig aristocracy to unite with the people, and guide them in their pursuit 
of rational liberty, — and the supporters of democratical measures to modify 
their pretensions, it effected more for the people's rights than if it had 
dilated on the lirst principles of government, and proved the superiority of 
republican over monarchical institutions. 

There is only another point in its conduct requiring explanation. It has 
iKsen taunted with defending or palliating on all occasions the indiscretions 
and tergiversations of the Whigs. That it has been identified with the 
leading principles of that party it has never sought to conceal, and that 
many ot the great <|uestionH of national justice which it has advocated 
originated with thai party cannot be denied. Rut this is a different thing 
from an indiscriminate and suspicious vindication of every political measun* 
/o which /hf* WhiiiA may have uiven their support. Many articles michi 
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; referred to in the fidinburgli Ke\ie\v in wliich their faulUi are freely and 
saervedly censured. In confinnation of this statement, there requires no 
ronger testimony than the following extract from an Essay on the State of 
trlies in 1809, which was published at a time when the government had 
ken its stand against the increasing power of the people. After an able 
oalysis of the causes which had led to the most alarming manifestations of 
ublic discontent, the Reviewer thus proceeds : — 

" Such, we humbly conceive to be the course, and the causes, of the evils 
rhich we believe to be impending. It is time now to enquire whether 
iiere be no remedy. If the whole nation were actually divided into revo- 
ationists and high-monarchy men, we do not see how they could be pre- 
ented from fighting, and giving us our chance of a despotism or a tumul- 
uary democracy. Fortunately, however, this is not the case. There is 
I third party in the nation — small, indeed, in point of numbers, compared 
irilh either of the others — ^and, for Ihis very reason, low, we fear, in pre- 
KDt popularity — but essentially powerful from talents and reputation, and 
calculated to become both popular and authoritative, by the fairness and 
the firmness of its principles. This is composed of the Whig royalists of 
Eagland, — men who, without forgetting that all government is from the 
people, and for the people, are satisfied that the rights and liberties of the 
people are best maintained by a regulated hereditary monarchy, and a large 
epen aristocracy; and who are as much averse, therefore, from every 
lUempt to undermine tlie Throne, or to discredit the nobles, as they are 
rodigQant at every project to insult or enslave the people. In the better 
lays of th^ constitution, this party formed almost the whole opposition, and 
lore no inconsiderable proportion to that of the courtiers. It might be said 
have with it, not only the greater part of those who were jealous of the 
irerogative, but all that great mass of the population which was neutral and 
ndiOerent to the issue of the contest. The new-sprung factions, however, 
lave swallowed up almost ail this disposable body, and have drawn largely 
rom the ranks of the old constitutionalists. In consequence of this change 
if circumstances, they can no longer act with any sort of eflbct, as a separate 
larty; and are far too weak to make head, at the same time, against the 
iverbearing influence of the Crown, and the rising pretensions of the people, 
[t is necessary, therefore, that they should now leave this attitude of stern 
ind defying mediation; and, if they would escape being crushed along with 
he constitution on the collision of the two hostile bodies, they must identify 
hemseWes cordially with the belter part of one of them, and thus soothe, 
ennoble, and control it, by the infusion of their own spirit, and the authority 
)t their own wisdom and experience. Like faithful generals, whose troops 
have mutinied, they must join the march, and mix with the ranks of the 
oflenders, that they may be enabled to reclaim and repress them, and save 
both them and themselves from a sure and a shameful destruction. They 
have no longer strength to overawe or repel either party by a direct and 
forcible attadk ; and must work, therefore, by gentle and conciliatory means, 
upon that which is most dangerous, most flexible, and most capable of 
being guided to noble exertions. Like tlie Sabine women of old, they must 
throw themselves between their kindred combatants ; and stay the fatal 
ud unnatural feud by praises and embraces, and dissuasives of kindness and 
fUUery. 

*' If this be plainly the general policy which they ought to pursue, there 
<^n be lifljp hesitation as to Ihe side to which Ihev nuist address iUi^vcv- 
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selves. To the Court they cannot go ; because the Court will not reedTe 
them, except as renegadoes and uncoiidilional refugees, — ^because, coiDiag 
in that character, they will never be able to infuse any of their wisdom (V 
temperance into the courtiers, — and, finally, because such a measure wodd \ 
irretrievably ruin their characters with Uie people, and rivet in the poUie [ 
mind that distrust and contempt of all public characters, which is not among 
the least alarming symptoms of the present revolutionary temper. Il 
remains, therefore, that they must associate themselves with ihe popular 
party : and we shall explain, in a few words, both out reasons for urging 
this coalition, and the extent of the sacrifices by which we think it nuy ki 
eflected. 

** The first and the most conspicuous reason for this election is, that it ii 
from the people that the most immediate and irreparable evil is to ki 
apprehended ; and that there is no way now left to repress them, except bf 
going among them as friends and advisers, by redressing their roi 
grievances, and undeceiving them as to those that are either incurable a 
imaginary. Any attempt, now, to bully and intimidate the disaffedd; 
must be as fruitless as it must a1i?^ays have been absurd and unjustifidile; 
and the prospect is just as desperate, of bringing them back to patience ail 
asbniission by coldness and alienation — by digniGed censures of tlieir a* 
trtvagance, or contempt of their rashness and folly. Every thing of thli 
sort, now. Will only irritate and offend ; and unite the party more firmly 
among themselves, and alienate them more from all the rest of the coitt* 
minity, without having the most remote tendency either to weaken oris 
feclaim them. Even those, therefore, who do. not love or C9re for tin 
people, are now called upon to pacify them, by granting, at least, all thit 
ean reasonably be granted ; and not only to redress their grievances, butti 
comply with their desires, in so far as they can be compli^ with, with lea 
hazard than must evidently arise from disregarding them. 

*' Another obvious and strong reason for this reconciliation is, that a very 
great proportion of those who are now enrolled under the banners if 
democracy, would be very glad to flock to the standard of a legitimate Wbjg 
chieftain, if it were once openly unfurled in the cause of the peoph. 
While they are treated with a distant haughtiness and suspicion, they vil 
stick to their own leaders ; but they would be proud to march uuder a aoUff 
goidance. And though the more desperate and ambitious and ousehieMi 
ef the party might oppose such a coalition, all the respectable and tempenH 
would hail it with delight, and submit to a far more efficient control tlui 
em well.be anticipated by those who have only seen them when irritaiid 
by insult and disdain. 

'' The last invincible reason for a thorough reconciliation between Ihi 
Whig royalistg and the great body of the people is, that it is a gross soleon 
and absurdity to suppose, that such a party should exist without being sup* 
ported by the affections and approbation of the people. The advocates i 
prerogative have the support of prerogative; and Uiey who rule by eomf* 
lion have the means of corruption in their hands : — but the friends of m^ 
tional freedom must be recognised by the nation. If the Whigg are not sap- 
ported by the people, they can have no support ; and therefore, if the peopb 
are seduced away from them, they must go after them .and bring them bai^; 
and are not more to be excused for leaving them to be corrupted by dema* 
gogaes, than they would be for leaving ttiem Vo\y&f^\P^t«HM4b;^ tyrants. H 
a parly if M ejntot at all, therefore, WendV^ %l otv<3i^ V> ^^\\\»!!e^^V^ 
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ind the integrity of the monarchy, and holding that liberty ig best 
by a monarchical establishment, it is absolutely necessary that it 
)os5ess the confidence and atlachmenl of the people ; and if it appear 
me to have lost it, the first of all its duties, and the necessary pre- 
the discharge of all the rest, is to regain it by every effort consis- 
h probity and honour. 

w, it is very true, that the present alienation of the body of the 
Tom the constitutional champions of their freedom, originated in the 
} and delusion of the people themselves ; but it is not less true, that 
ig royalists have increased that alienation by the haughtiness of their 
lent — by the marked displeasure and contempt with which they 
avowed most of the popular proceedings — and the tone of needless 
rudent distrust and reprobation with which they have treated pre- 
I that were only partly inadmissible. They have given too much 
the oflence which they must naturally have received from the rude- 
d irreverence of the terms in which their grievances were stated, 
e felt too proud an indignation when they saw vulgar and turbulent 
;sume to lay their unpurged hands upon the sacred ark of the con- 
I. They have disdained too much to be associated with coarse co- 
i, even in the good work of resistance and reformation : and have 
o virulently the demagogues who have inflamed the people, and des- 
heartily the people who have yielded to so gross a delusion. All 
ing, however, though it may be natural, is undoubtedly both mis- 
md imprudent. The people are, upon the whole, both more moral 
re intelligent than they ever were in any former period ; and there- 
hey are discontented, we may be sure they have cause for discontent ; 
have been deluded, we may be satisfied that there is a mixture of 
in the sophistry by which they have been perverted. To know, 
•e, how their aflections maybe regained, and their violence disarmed , 
y necessary to enquire, what are their reasonable causes of discon- 
id what are the demands in which it is right tliat they should be 
I. 

d here, as a final reason for instantly associating with the more tem- 
tl the popular party, wc have no hesitation in saying, that the people 
to us to be clearly in the right in the greater part of the demands 
ive brouglrt forward ; and that their confidence may be won at any 
lerely by a cordial and vigorous prosecution of some very laudable 
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e statements may be safely left to make their impression on the mind 
eader without any explanatory comments ; nor will it be necessary, 
[lat has been said, to add any further observations on the principles 
Edinburgh Review. The Editor has not discharged this part of his 
ithout a due sense of its importance, and of his inability to do it ade- 
istice. The only merit to which he presumes to lay claim is that of 
r and impartiality. His object has been to give a fair representation 
character and merits of a journal, which, with all its defects, will 

held in esteem for the beneficial revolution which it has effected in 
»l criticism, for its masterly contributions to science and literature, 

the impulse it has given to the human mind. Without approving 
; critical judgments, or of all its views of philosophy and morals, he 

* Vol. XV. p. 512. 
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has endeavoured to vindicate it from some of the charges with whicii it has 
been unjustly assailed, and has proved that it deserves the public gratitude 
for its unshaken devotion to the cause of truth and freedom. The essays 
contained in these volumes afford satisfactory evidence of the ability and 
energy which it has manifested in defending popular principles. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that it fought the battle of the many against the few in times 
of despondency and peril, and in spite of ignorance, prejudice, and obloquy. 
The dearest interests of society are involved in the momentous questions 
in the discussion of which it has sustained so conspicuous a part ; and it is 
not excessive praise to affirm, that it has displayed in their investigation more 
genius, learning, taste, judgment, and elegance of composition than any of 
its contemporaries. Its reputation is associated with all the great measures 
of public policy which have engaged the attention of philosophers, statesmen, 
and politicians for the last thirty years, — the Slave Trade, Negro Emanci- 
pation, the Penal Laws against the Catholics and Dissenters, and the Mis- 
government of Ireland. To these may be added, Reforms in the Church, 
in Commercial Legislation, in Finance, in the Laws, in the Colonies, and 
in Education. It has been distinguished by its opposition to every dange- 
rous stretch of power at home, and its honest defence of national indepen- 
dence abroad. The oppressed of every country, of every colour, and of eveiy 
clime, have been cheered by its sympathy, and aided by its support. The 
omnipotence of public opinion was not felt, nor thoroughly understood, till 
the Edinburgh Review came forth to enlighten, animate, and direct the 
mass of the community. But its chief praise is, that it has powerfully ri- 
vocated every project by which the minds of the people were to be ennneH 
pated, their moral character improved, their physical condition ameliofaied, 
their political rights secured from the invasions of despotism, and their reli- 
gious privileges from the encroachments of intolerance. 

Mavrige Gross. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 



THE NATURE AND OBJECT OF POETRY/ 

We are not awtre that any successful attempt has been made to explain 
Ihe nature of Poetry, or to show by what general characteristics it is dis- 
iinguidied from prose. Most of the discussions upon this pleasant art have 
been introduced with reference to the merits of particular pieces, and avoid 
die general question altogether. Some are occupied in analyzing the 
tacture of the story ; some in canvassing the probability of the incidents, 
fte truth of the characters, the purity of the diction, or the correction of 
the metaphors; leaving the grand distinction between poetry and prose, a^ 
veil as the component qualities of poetry itself, to the speculation of the 
Kguler. With the few who have taken a wider range, it has been usual to 
Miider poetry merely as one of the fine arts, and to compare it accordingly 
with painting and music and sculpture : and as this forms^» no doubt, a 
kioch of the discussion on which we are about to enter, we may as well 
begin by saying a few words on this comparative view of it. 

In so far, then, as Poetry may be considered as one of the fine arts, we 
apprehend that it is undoubtedly the first of them ; because it combines 
nearly all (he excellences of the other arts, with much tliat is peculiar to 
itself. It has the vivid beauty of painting, the prominence and simplicity 
of sculpture, and the touching cadences of music, while it outlasts them all. 
Por time, which presses on most things with so wasteful a force, seems to 
iui?e no effect on the masterpieces of Poetry, but to render them holy. 
The " Venus" of Apelles, and the '' grapes'' of Zeuxis have vanished, and 
the music of TimoUieus is gone ; but the bowers of Circe still remain un- 
bded,andthe ''chained Prometheus" has outlived the ''Cupid'* of Praxi- 
tdes and the "brazen bull" of Perillus. 

Poetry may not perhaps attain its end so perfectly as painting or sculp- 
ture ; but that is bemuse its end is so high, and its range so much extended, 
h detls with more varied and more remote objects, — with abstri^ct ideas 
uid questions of intellect which are beyond the reach of the other arts. It 
iQiy be considered as a moral science, operating both upon the passions and 
Ihe reason, although it never, strictly speaking, addresses itself directly to 
the latter. It operates through the medium of words, which, however 
inferior, in certain cases, to colours or sounds, are far more generally 
svailaUe, and» in fact, perform what neither sounds nor colours can accom- 
plish. It may indeed be truly said, that the highest object of painting and 
^pture has been to translate into another language, and for the benefit of 

* SpeeiBeiia of die Earlier English Poets— S. W. Simpson. The Commou^Wc^ Ewi9i. ^ 
Wrt i>ortiy.— Vo). xlii. p. 31, Aptil, J825. 
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a different sense, what the imagination of the poet has already created. 
Almost all the treasures of Italy and Greece are copieSf made by the chM 
or the pencil, from elevated fable (which is poetry), or from Greek or ! 
Hebrew verse. That they have their own peculiar hu^ and symmetry, 
does not disturb this opinion ; for the original idea existed entire before, and 
that sprang from the imagination of the poet. Painting, in fact, as weiias 
sculpture, is essentially a mimetic art : but poetry is not essentially, thoogli 
it may be casually, imitative ; and when it is so, it is imitative in a different 
manner, and in a less degree. As a mimetic art, it is, in one sense, inferior 
to the others; but it is not limited, like them, to a moment of time; and it 
can display the characters, the manners, and, above all, the sentiments of 
mankind, in a way to which the others have no pretensions. Theverf 
nature of the medium through which it acts prevents it from being m 
strictly mimetic as sculpture and painting : for language cannot, in any way, 
copy directly from nature, unless it be in imitation of sound; and mosie, 
although said to imitate motion, in reality does little more than imitate the 
sounds which accompany motion. In comparison with Music, howevff, 
Poetry has a vast and acknowledged superiority, both as to the distinctnes < 
and variety of the impressions it conveys. The pleasure of music, in sofarai ' 
it is not merely organic, and in some sort sensual, seems to consist merely in 
the suggestion of general moodsor tones of feeling, without any definite image, 
or intelligible result ; and, though it may sometimes prompt or excite the mind 
to poetical conceptions, it can scarcely of itself attain any intellectual or pa^ 
sionate character, except by being ''married to immortal verse," and thus re- 
duced to an accompaniment or exponent of that nobler and more creative art. 
In regard to the difficult question, as to what poetry is, it may be as wdl 
to begin by negatives : and to separate what may occasionally or acciden- 
tally aid its effect, from what is truly essential to its existence. 

Poetry, then, is not necessarily eloquence, Oclion, morality, description, | 
philosophy, wit — nor even passion ; although passion approaches neareit j 
to it, when it spreads that haze before our eyes, which changes and magni- i 
fies objects from their actual and prosaic size. Passion, in truth, oflea/i: 
stimulates the imagination, and the imagination begets poetry ; but K ' 
operates also upon other parts of the mind, and the result is simply patboi; 
indignation, — eloquence, or tears. Philosophy, again, is founded ia 
reason, and is built up of facts and experiments, collected and massed regiH 
larly together. It is constituted entirely of realities, and is itself a thing do 
more to be questioned than an object that stands close before us, visiblie and 
tangible : it is always to be proved. But poetry proceeds upon a principle 
utterly different ; and, in the strict sense, never exists but in the brain of 
the writer, until it be cast forth in the shape of verse. Neither is Fiction 
always poetical ; for it deals often in the most simple conceptions, and per- 
vades burlesque and farce, where human nature is degraded, as well ai 
poetry, where it is elevated. Again, a Maaimis never, perse, poetical, 
nor a satire, nor an epigram, although all may be found amongst the 
writings of our poets. Descriptions of nature are commonly assumed to be 
poetry, but we think erroneously ; for a mere transcript of nature is, of 
necessity, prosaic. It is true, that the materials out of which poetry ii 
compounded, lie, perhaps, principally in nature ; but not poetry ilseif. 
^o^uence or rhetoric is nothing more Ihau an exaggeration of prose. 
Words may be strong, glowing, slimuUVmg, wvd^eX>«iN«si>iMws^r^Uuiii- 
ca//jr assorted, possess no imagination ot Iwic^ . lu ot^V^rj > \\i^kk&;iX\»^ 
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be that poetical figures are mixed up with, and lend a grace to speech ; but 
the staple of th&orator's pleadings must be prose, which he uses (or abuses) 
to convince the understandings of his hearers — or, at all events, to persuade 
them, by direct and subslanlial motives, to some actual and practical end. 
Demosthenes and Cicero were eloquent ; but who will assert that they were 
poetical? They were rhetorical, vehement, ingenious: they reasoned, 
tod thereby persuaded : but they would not have been persuasive, had 
.ftey made use of poetry, which is complicated, instead of prose, which is 
single and obvious, for the purpose of convincing their hearers. 

If none of these intellectual qualities be essential to Poetry, we need scarce- 
ly say that it is not simply verse; although that may be useful, and per- 
haps even necessary to its existence. Verse is the limit, or shape by which 
E^try is bounded : it is the adjunct of poetry, but not its living principle, 
ither is poetry music; so that, to try it by the laws, either of metre or 
of tone, must necessarily be fallacious. It is well enough, as a mafter of 
mosement, to ascertain how the lines of our great poets have been fashioned ; 
botto deduce authoritative rules from poems that have been written without 
nle, is plainly to derive an argument in favour of bondage, from the most 
^ileodid proofs of the benefits of freedom. Shakspeare most assuredly wrote 
without any reference to rule : he trusted to his ear, and produced the finest 
immoiic verse in the world. Milton also, beyond competition the greatest 
vriter of epic verso of whom we can boast, learned as he was both in metres 
and music, and with the finest apprehension for harmony, evidently com- 
posed without rule, and trusted to his ear alone for those exquisite cadences 
with which, from his Lycidas to his Paradise Regained, all his poems 
Abound. It is undeniable, indeed, that the verse which is most perfectly ac- 
cording to rule is uniformly the most disagreeable. We are speedily tired 
of lines where the meaning invariably ends with the tenth syllable : and if 
ye admit this, and allow the poet to terminate his periods in the middle, or 
ID any other part of the line, where is his privilege to cease? Verse, in its 
own nature, implies nothing but regularity, and any kind or degree of regu- 
larity that is found to be agreeable must be just as legitimate as any other. 
It might be rai^, perhaps, to depart altogether from familiar models; but 
to insist that certain lines, with certain accents, should alone be held up as 
models, because they produce a good eiTect among others of a different mo- 
dulation, is preposterous. Is it to bo supposed that Milton did not know 
what he was about when he threw in that strange line — 

" And Tiresias and P linens, prophets old^ — 

or when he speaks of 

** The secrets of the hoary deep ; a dark 
Illimitable ocean^ — 

or Shakspeare, when he addresses £arth, '' our common mother," 

* • _ 

** Whose womb unmeasurable and if^finite breast 
Teems and feeds all ? " — 

And yet we think the critics would be perplexed, were they to attempt to 
jobdue these lines to their canons of quantity. What would the painters 
liy, if an amateur should stand forward and insist on their piling all their 
figures in a precise triangle? Yet we know that the pyramidal shape is the 
^ idM of an artist. Variety, in short, is necessary in poetry as in other 
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thiii^. It 18 the whole Uial should ho liarmonioim ; and It 10 not true that 
ihis lar^e and (iiTtH^live harmony is to tM) attained hy Iho absolute and eud 
iiiiifonnily of all Ific corresponding parts. Tho poets know this : and it 
will \Hi well for IIS to leave them to the free practice of tlicir art, instead 
of perplexing lliem with dogmas, which wo are sure that tho better 
part of them will never (^)nsent to follow. Uut to come a little nearer an 
affirmative. 

Poetry is a creation. It is a thing created by the mind, and not merely 
copied either from nature, or facts in any 6ha|)e. Next to this general but 
most correct and significant detinition, if it can Im) so called, perlmps tlie 
best explanation is that given by Lord Hacon, where he says, that " poetry 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the Mhowa of thinga to the 
desirea of the mind;*' though here, as in all ttie rest of tho discuHsion, we 
should ever bear in mind, that poetry, after all, is the efect, and not the 
cause. It does not pro|)erly *' alter the shows of things," but transeribes 
from the imagination the new form tiiat results from the alteration. Ill 
after effect upon the reader is produced by this transcript, and he sees 
merely tlie new poetic creation, and receives its effects. Poetry, then, ii 
to be understood as a thing '' different fh^n proae/' which is its antithesis; 
that is to say, it is always something different from tlie literal prosaic bd, 
such as we cx)nlemplate it with tlie eye of sense or reason, lloweverft 
may be true in itself (and it ought to be truej , as a compound image or 
signification of consistent ideas, it must not lie in all respects literaUy true. 
The materials of poetry, as we have said, are to lie found in nature or art, 
but not poetry its(;lf ; for, if poetry were strewn l)eforo us like flowers, or 
if it irradiated tho lieavens like sunshine or the stars, we should liave no- 
thing to do but to copy it as exactly as wo could ; and it would then be a 
*' mimetic"* art only, and not '* a creation." Prose, according toour ooa^ 
(M^jtioii of it, is in substance the presentment of single and separate ideaa, 
arranged for purposes of reasoning, instruction, or persuasioa. It is the 
organ or vehicle of reason, and deals accordingly in realities, and spreadi 
itself out in analysis and deduction— combining and disposing words, aa 
figunts are used by arithmeticians, to explain, or prove, or to produce some 
particular effect from established premises. It acts upon foregone conclu- 
sions, or tends by regular gradations to a manifest object; and in pro- 
|)ortion as it fails in these, it is clouded or imperfect. Poetry, on the 
other hand, is essentially complicated. It is prcnluoed by various powers 
cummon to most persons, but more es|)ecially by those which are almost 
IKTuliar to the iH>el, vi/. Fancy, and tlit; crowning spirit — Imaginatitm! 
This last is the first moving or creative principle of the mind, which fashions, 
out of materials previously existing, new conc(;ptioiis and original truths, 
not al>solutely justifiable by the ordinary rules of logic, but quite intelligible 
to the mind when duly elevated — intelligible through our sympathies, our 
seiisil)ilily,-*-like light or the balmy air, although not sufficiently definite 
or selllffd into form to stand tin; cold calciilutiiig survey of our reason. H 
is not so iiiucli, however, that imagination aeea things differently from 
ns'isori, as that it uaea tlu;in diflereiitjy ; the one dealing with single ideas, 
and olwerving, if W(* may so speak, tlii* naked reality of things; the other 
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ombining and reproducing them as Ihey never appear in natare. Never- 
heless, poetry, though creative in its principle, comprehends not so mudi 
vbat is impossible, as M^hat is at present unknown ; and hence, perhaps, may 
)e urged the claim of its followers to the title of *' Fates/* It is the 
liarmony of the mind, in short, which embraces and reconciles its seeming 
liscords. It looks not only at the husk and outward show of things, but 
contemplates them in their principles, and through their secret relations. 
It is brief and suggestive, rather than explicit and argumentative. Its 
words are like the breath of an oracle, which it is the business of prose to 
expound. 

Imagination differs from fancy, inasmuch as it does by a single glance 
what the latter effects by deliberate comparison. Generally speaking, ima- 
gination deals with the passions and the higher moods of the mind. It is 
the fiercer and more potent spirit; and the images are flung out of its burn- 
ing grasp, as it were, molten, * and massed together. It is a complex 
power, including those faculties which are called by metaphysicians — 
Conception, Abstraction, and Judgment. It is the genius of personifica- 
tion. It concentrates the many into the one, colouring and investing its 
own complex creation with the attributes of all. It multiplies and divides 
Qd remodels, always changing in one respect or other the literal fact, and 
ilways enriching it, when properly exerted. It merges ordinary nature 
md literal truth in the atmosphere which it exhales, till they come forth 
like the illuminations of sunset, which were nothing but clouds before. It 
acts upon all things drawn within its range ; sometimes in the creation of 
character (as in Satan and ^riel, etc.], and sometimes in figures of speech 
and common expression. It is different in difierent people ; in Shakspeare, 
bright and rapid as the lightning, /using things by its power ; in Milton, 
ftwful as collected thunder. It peoples the elements with fantastic forms, 
and fills the earth with unearthly heroism, intellect, and beauty. It is 
Ihe parent of all those passionate creations which Shakspeare has be- 
queathed to us. It is the origin of that terrible generation of Milton,-— 
Sin, and the shadowy Death, Rumour, and Discord with i(s thousand 
tongues, Night and Chaos, *' ancestors of Nature, "down to all those who lie 

" Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chains*^ — 

of all phantasies born beneath the moon, and all the miraelea of dreams. It 
is an intense and burning power, and comes 

** Wing'dmth red lightning and impetuous rage^ — 

(which line is itself a magnificent instance of imagination) — and is indeed 
a concentration of the intellect, gathering together its wandering faculties, 
and bursting forth in a flood of thought, till the apprehension is staggered 
which pursues it. The exertion of this faculty is apparent in every page ot 
oar two great poets ; from 

" The shout that tore hell's concave,'' 

to the " care " that ' * sate on the faded cheek " of Satan ; from the * * wounds 

of Thammuz " which *• allured'* 

— — . . _ - — ^^^^_^__^_^_^_^__^^^^_^^.^^^— - I 

"The brain,'' as' Hobbes says, "or spirit therein, having been stirred by divers objects 
^vmpoM9th an imagination of divert conceptions, that appeared single to the sense. As, for 
nample, the sense showeth atone time the figure of a motmlain, and at another lime the colour 
of gM; but the imagination afterwards hath Uiem both at once in a *' golden mountain. ^^Eseay 
M OoMDi NatuTB^ oh. 3. 
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** The Syrian damBeb to Uuneni his fate," 
to thO06 

** Thoughts that umnder through eternity ;" 

from the **cur8e8" of Lear upon his daughters, which 

** Stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth," 

to Hamlet — 

** Benetted round with villanies,*^ 

and thousands of others which meet us at every opening of the leaves. 

Fancy, on the other hand, is generally (but not always) glittering and 
cold — the preparatory machinery of poetry, without ils passion ; sporting 
with sights which catch the eye only, and sounds which play but on the 
ear. It proceeds upon a principle of assimilation, and irradiates an idei: 
with similes; but it leaves the original thought untouched, and merdj 
surrounds it with things which ornament, without either hiding or chan^ 
ing it. Fancy seems lii^e an after-thought , springing out of the origioil 
idea : but the Imagination is born with it, coequal, inextricable, like the 
colour and the shape of a llower. Imagination, indeed, is as it were a cob- 
densation of the Fancy; acting directly on the idea, and investing it with 
qualities to which it is the business of Fancy to compare it. The loftieik- 
instances of the last-mentioned faculty are perhaps in Milton, as, whorehe 
describes ** the populous North, " when her ** barbarous sons" 

^ Came^/t^e a deluge on the South ! " 

or where he speaks of the archangel Satan, saying that 

" He hixio^r-like a tower /" 

Here, although '* the populous North ** itself is imaginative, and the coft-i 
ception of Satan a grand fiction of the imagination, Uie likenesses ascnMj 
to each are the work of Fancy. In both these cases, however, she so0J 
almost beyond her region. Again, in the words of Lear, 

*' Thou think'st 'tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin ;" 

and the well-known line — 

*^ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !" 

and in that fine expression of Timon, **the di/ing deck** — ^where he inr 
. vests the mere planks of a vessel with all the deeds that have been adel 
upon them, and colours them with blood and death — it is the Imaginatim 
which is evidently at work : so is it also in the case of the '* wildemea^ 
monkey 8 f" where the inhabitants of the forest are made to stand fortb 
forest itself 

The grand distinction, in short, which exists between poetry and prose ii, 
that the former (independently of its principle of elevation) presents tm 
or more ideas, linked or massed together, where the latter would offer onif 
one. And hence arises the comparative unpopularity of the former wiUi 
ordinary readers, who profer humble rhyme to poetry, and a single ideate 
a complicated one, inasmuch as it saves them from the fatigue of thinkog* 
And the distiDcUon between Imagination and Fancy is simply, that tte 
former altogether changes and remodeVs VYiQ oi\%vm\ \^^^> vcu^itfij^tio^ i 
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K with something extraneous ; the latter leaves it undisturbed, but as- 
sociates it with things to which, in some view or other, it bears a re- 
semblance. 

In the foregoing examples of the operation of Imagination and Fancy, 
the effects produced by each are poetry. If Shakspeare had written — 

^ Thou ibink'st it much that this most violent storm 
Should wet us to the skin," 

or — 

** How sweet the moonlight shines upon this bank" — *' 

(although the last line might slill have been musical), he would certainly 
naye written pro96, and nothing more. When Cleopatra says, 

" Have I the aspic in my lips ?" 

the double idea may not be so obvious, but it is still there : the reptile is 
confounded with its power (its poison ), and made one ; the cause and the 
sSect are amalgamated. 

Truth was not made for the benefit of infidels, who are its foes ; but for 
rilling apprehensions ; and, accordingly, it is to these only that Poetry 
iddresses itself. It repels and recoils from the ignorant and the sceptical : 
he first, from some malformation or want of cultivation of the mind, are 
inable to comprehend it; and the latter try it by laws to which it is not 
iwfuUy subject. When Brutus, in Shakspeare's ** Tarquin and Lucrece," 

** Began to clothe his wit iu state and pride," 

ve feel that this is not the language of prose ; and that , however pregnant 
he phrase may be to a willing ear, it is not the sober and severe language 
>f a reasoner. Neither of these two last quotations are, as may be easily 
een, absolute faeU^ because, as we have said, poetry is never literally 
rue. Nevertheless, it must not be considered as void of truth because it is 
lOt a literal transcript of nature, or of ordinary life : were it so, we should 
lever sympathise with it. On the contrary, it contains, as it were, the es- 
ence of truth , and is a concentration of its scattered powers. It is a world 
lifferent from our own, but not in opposition to it; moved on the whole by 
he same passions, and subject to the same influences, as ourselves. It may 
)e that some scene or character is lifted entirely out of ordinary nature, as 
n the case of Satan, or the Red Cross Knight, Canibal, Ariel, and Oberon ; 
fet these, and all other grand fictions, are true to themaeloea, and main- 
ain their proportions like a simple metaphor ; and we shall generally find, 
hat the natural passions prevail even in the most fantastic creations of the 
Huse. 

Every one who has considered the subject will own that it is often im- 
(KMsible to justify the finest things in poetry to an unwilling mind, or upon 
the ordinary principles of logic. And the question which arises on this 
discovery is— te^7«*cA is imperfect? — the law, or the art? For our parts, 
ure think the former. When Milton tells us of '' darkness visible!'* we 
bel that he has uttered a fine paradox ; we feel its truth, but cannot prove 
it. And when, in that appalling passage where the poet stands face to face 
jrilh Night and Chaos, in their dark pavilion, ** spread wide on the waste- 
ful deep," and says diat 



^ By them stood 



Orcusand Ades* and the dreaded 'Smae 
. Of Demogorgon ! " 
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how is it possible to reconcile such expressions to a mere prosaic under* 
standing? — '' Daiimess" is, strictly speaking, *' absence of light; " how 
then shall we say that it is visible when we see only by the aid of li^t) 
And with respect to the '*Name" of Demogorgon, which "stands" by 
Orcus and Ades, how can such a phrase be justified by the rules of reason! 
Neverlheless, it is as magnificent as words can make it. It is clotlied in 
a dark and spectral grandeur, and presses upon our apprehensions like a 
mighty dream. Who is there that would give up such things for the sake 
of logic? May not Uie truth be , that logic, which is the weapon of prose, 
touches not the airy nature of poetry? or that the laws of reason arc at pre- 
sent too imperfect to make the divinity of poetry clear to human capacity? 
It is well known that our senses are perpetually deceived, and that oar 
reasoning faculties arc incompetent to the understanding of many of the 
phenomena of the external world. Is it not, then, fair to suppose, that 
the finer intuitive movements of the mind and feeling may also escape! 
Assuredly, the sense which apprehends these grand expressions of Milton, 
is finer and loftier than the hard scepticism which denies them. Why tbei 
should the one give place to the other? In the same predicament with Mil- 
ton is Shakspeare perpetually. When, by a strong effort of the imagioa- ^ 
tion, he fuses two ideas into one, the cause, perhaps, and the consequence; 
or when he arrays a bare and solitary thought with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which surround it — talking of the '' dying dec\ ' — ^weadmhie 
the prodigious boldness of the figure, and rest contented, without trying it 
by the rules of common language. It is like thousands of others, beyond 
the jurisdiction of prose. 

The mind which cannot comprehend poetry may be said to be wanting 
in a sense. Yet such are precisely the minds which criticise poetry the 
most narrowly. They try it by the prosaic laws, which they do compre- 
hend, and set up for judges on the ground of their own defects I — Never- 
theless, we do not wish to claim for poetry the exemptions of fhejus divir 
num. Poetry is subject to reason — not indeed as prose is subject, through- 
out all its images, but independently of its imagery and elevation o( 
sentiment ; and it must not therefore be tried by a standard to which it 
does not profess to assimilate itself, nor by rules with which it is in its 
nature at variance. It can never be made good, and demonstrated like a 
syllogism. But, as it springs from, and is addressed to, the imagination, 
so can it be subject to strict laws only when the laws of that facudty shall 
be discovered. 

We have already quoted several instances of poetical phraseology; hot 
it is not alone in such expressions that poetry consists. The idea of a cha- 
racter, a person, a place, may be poetically conceived, as well as the ex- 
pression in which it is dressed. Thus the idea of Milton's "Satan" is pure- 
ly imaginative and poetical, as arc the conceptions of Titaniaand Oberon, 
Ariel and Caliban, and the cloudy Witches of Macbeth. Macbeth himself ii 
poetical, on another ground, t. e. from the circumstances into which he is 
impelled, as are, in like manner, Hamlet, Juliet, and Lear. A chimera, a 
leviathan, a gorgon, the snake which was fabled to encircle the world, 
the sylphs and the giants. Echo, Polyphemus, shadowy Demogorgon, Death 
and the curling Sin, the ocean-born Venus, and Pallas, who ^rang oal 
armed from the brain of Jove — are all poetical. Milton's vision of hell— 
Spenser's palaces and haunted woods — the Inferno of Dante — the failhful 
iyhephcrdess ot Fielcher, and her home in Arcady — the Arabian fictions. 
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heir silent cities and blazing sights, in air and under ground; their 
ind dreams of riches ; their fairies, genii, and enchanters ; their men 
I into marble; and in short, all that world of wonder which illumi- 
ancieut Bagdad, or grew up like a garden of enchantment on the 
of the Tigris — are all fictions of the imagination, and, as such, have 
i to be distinguished as the offspring of the great family of poetry. 
J the meeting of Gabriel and Satan, at the end of the fourth book of 
ise Lost, where the squadron of angels turn ** fiery red" — and the 
) of Satan, angry and dilated, ** reached the sky"— the speed of Puck, 
*puts a girdle round abouth the earth" in forty minutes — the ghost 
3visits the ** glimpses of the moon"— Una, taming the forest lion by 
auty — the iron man — the fretted and wealthy cave of Mammon — 
Jl have been poetical, in whatever diction the ideas had been clothed, 
staple of Poetry then is imagery : so that even where it deals with 
zt ideas and indefinite objects, it generally moulds them into shape, 
los that certain virtues and qualities of the mind arft brought visibly 
as. Unfortunately, Hope and Charitt, Faith, andlovE, and Pity, 
aive now become commonplaces ; but they were, notwithstanding, 
St the first and simpler creations of the art. In another way, mere 
tate matter is raised to life, or its essence extracted for some poetical 
le. Thus the air, in its epithet *' airy," is applied to motion, and the 
ly" locks of beauty are extracted from the day. Thus the moon be- 
a vestal, and the night is clothed in a starry train ; the sea is a monster 
k1 ; the winds and the streams are populous with spirits ; and the sun 
amt rejoicing in his strength. Again, as the essence of poetry, gene- 
speaking (for it is sometimes otherwise, in the case of sounds and 
aes), consists in its imagery, so its excellence varies in proportion as 
mages are appropriate and perfect. The imagination, which acts like 
lition, is seldom wrong ; but when a thought is spread out into similes, 
aid of fancy, it not unfrequently becomes unnatural. Again, the 
} or images may be repeated till they run into cold conceits, or they 
lot amalgamate and harmonise with the original idea. Petrarch, 
5, Cowley, andCrashaw, all men of genius, offended in these points, 
trusted often to their ingenuity instead of their feeling, and so erred, 
lence is not necessarily the property (A imagination or of fancy, which 
►e lofty or tame, clear or obscure, in proportion to the mind of the 
Nor must we forget that poetry, which depends at least as much upon 
vid sensibility of the writer as upon his intellect, depends also some- 
upon his discretion. When Crashaw, in his '* Music's Duel/* speak- 
' Ae nightingale, who is contending for the palm of music with a man» 

-**Her supple breast thrills out 

Sharp airs ana staggers in a warbling doubt 
Ctf (tallying sweetness,*^ — 

el instantly that the idea is overloaded, and extended beyond our 
athy. There are four distinct epithets made use of to express a single 
This argues poverty in the writer, at least as much as a superabun- 
of imagery. So Cowley maintains a metaphor throughout a whole 
; as in the one entitled *' Coldness/' where he begins by comparing 
ve to water, and goes on to show how it is acted upon by kindness 
Igour, the one causing it to Clow, and the other to freeze. This is the 
jerade of poetry. On the contrary, when Bolinbroke ^^oes, 
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** At confident as ifl thtfalocn^ifiighi,^ 

to do battle with Mowbray, and Eneas the Trojan, bearing a ctaallengB to 
the idle Greeks, cries out, 

" Trutiip«t. blow loud ! 

Send thy bra§§ voice through all thetie lazy tenttP — 

we admit at once the fine keeping of the images. Again, when this same 
Eneas diffidently enquires for the leader Agamemnon (whose ''toplessd^^ 
putation," on the other hand, the parasite of Achilles mimics), saying, 

** I a«k that I miglit waken reverence. 
And bid tiie check be ready wiih a hlueht 
Modeet aa morning when the coldly eye§ 
The youthful ^haibueP 

we feel that the picture is perfect. 

We have characterised certain things ob poetry \ but we must notbi 
understood to say, that all which may fairly be called poetry is thus, woii 
by word, impregnated with Imagination and Fancy. We have extradai 
the essence ; whereas the cup of poetry, even at the strongest, is not al 
essence : but, as wine is not composed entirely of the grape, so is the rich 
Castalian miicd with the clear waters of the earth, and thereby rendeni 
palatable to all. It requires, like durable gold, some portion of alloy ii 
order to preserve itself through the currency. It is a Doric temple, when 
all is not exclusively divine, but partakes, in common with others, somewhil 
of the structure of ordinary buildings. So, in poetry, all is not of the '' Doriu 
mood," or of the "order" of poetry, but is intermingled and made staUe 
by a due addition of other materials. It is by these means ttiat poetry te- 
quires its popularity. The most imaginative writings are assuredly but little 
relished by the common or uninitiated reader : they require too much of the 
labour of thoughts— too much quickness of apprehension and power of con- 
bination, on the part of readers (as well as authors), to be likely to nleiM 
generally. A maxim or a sentiment conveyed in prose, especially if it be 
such as flatters our self-love, will produce twice the effect on the crowd that 
pure poely can ever hope to accomplish. Dr. Johnson's favourite lines,— 

^ I dare do all that may become a man : 
Who darea do more, ui nooo " — 

act like electricity ; yet they are neither poetry, nor, strictly speaking, trofh. 
They involve a lum Bcquitur, as Partridge would have termed it; and were 

Erobably flung out by Shakspcare from his boundless hoards as a plausible 
ait for the crowd. Even in him and Milton, our two most undisputed poels, 
there are many striking, and even beautiful passages interspersed, which 
can claim but little distinction from prose, in regard to mere phraseology, 
except that they are compressed within the limits of heroic verse, limit 
those two bulky lines in **Troilus and Crcssida" — 

" The large Achillee^ on hie preee'dbed lolling. 
From hie deep chest laught out a loud applause** — 

although they present a grand, bold picture, and seem actually burthened 
Willi the words which they bear, are not, willi respect to phrase or esr 
pression, essentially poetical. Neither have those sad and beautiful woftb 
of Antony, — 
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".'Eros ! — I come, my aueen. Erot ! vtav for me. 
Where souls do coucn on flowers, we^lf hand in hand. 
And with our spright y port make the ghosts gaze : 
Dido and her Efneas snali want troops. 
And all the haunt be ours'' — 

a decided claim to be considered as poetry, in point of eipression only. Even 
the exquisite pathos of Lear, at the end of that mighty play, when his frenzy 
^Is him, under the influence of Cordelia's care ("Pray do not mocK 
me," etc.), cannot be called essentially poetical, though they are to us more 
touching than the grandest poetry. They are simple and unimaginative, 
and purely pathetic, as the situation of Lear then requires that they should 
be. His days of indignation and sorrow are over : his spirit is calm and 
lonk ; and the winged words which became madness and the tempest, would 
have been out of place when his mind and body were relaxing gradually 
into the repose of death. In these cases, however, and in similar ones, it 
■Qst be observed, that the picture presented, or the idea originated, may 
kpoetical, although the mere words may have but Utile claim to that title. 
Thus, in that airy and exquisite account of ''Mulciber,'' in the Paradise 
Lost, where Music and Poetry run clasped together down a stream of divine 
verse, there is title of the strictly poetical phrase, except where it is told 
Ikathe 

^ Dropt from the zenith like a falling star;^ 

but (he whole picture is nevertheless beautiful, and conceived in the spirit 
>f poetry. These are a few cases, and there are thousands of others, 
^nerally speaking, however, — in the works of true poets, the phrases are 
Rowing with Imagination or bright with Fancy, as well as the pictures 
)resented ; and we should have exceeding doubt as to the claims of a 
writer, whose characters or pictures only had some tinge of imagination, 
irhile his details remained couched in language which could not pretend to 
my other name than '* prose." 

There has of late been some discussion, amongst a few of our eminent 

mriters, in regard to '* objects which are or are not poetical." We are not 

about to revive the subject at -any length ; but we may observe, that the 

art of poetry originates in the faculty of its professors. If it existed in 

nature, and a writer had simply to transcribe her appearances, any body 

might become a poet as a matter of course. But the poetical faculty does 

«oi, as we apprehend, consist simply in describing what is splendid already, 

for that may be done by a prosaic mind ; nor in selecting what is beautiful, 

for that is the employment of taste. Nevertheless, it is true that certain 

objects, inasmuch as they approach to that standard, to which it is the aim 

of poets tosubUme the tamer and ordinary appearances of the world, and 

may therefore reasonably be considered as the models existing in the poet's 

mind, may so far be allowed to be the most ** poetical," or the nearest allied 

to poetry. Poetry (we do not mean satire), it is to be remarked, deals 

wilh the grand, the terrible, the beautiful ; but seldom or never with the 

mean. Its principle is elevation, and not depression or degradation. It is 

Ime that, in tragedy and narrative, characters and images of the lowest cast 

«re sometimes admitted; but for the purposes of contrast only, or to 

" point a moral." Poetry is not constituted of those base elenients, nor 

does the true poet luxuriate in them : they are subject to his dominion, but 

do not rise to his favour. 

The nearer then that an object approximates to YflioX \% ^^\4a\>Sl^ >!sv^ 
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standard or the result of poetic inspiration, the nearer it may be sa 
approach to poetry itself. For the principle which animates the cr 
must exist in the thing created. The grandeur which he aspires to fas 
the beauty which he delights to mould, partake surely in some measui 
or bear some resemblance to, the grandeur and beauty which exis 
dependent of his creation. Under this yiew,*-the stream, the valley 
time*-wasted ruin and the mossy cell-^tbe breathing Venus, and the m 
Gods of Greece and Rome*-the riotous waves and the golden sky- 
stars, the storm, and Ihe mad winds — ocean, and the mountain \ 
kisses heaven-^Love and Beauty, Despair, Ambition and Revenge 
objects or passions which lift our thoughts from the dust, and stir 
into madness-^most every thing which has in it a strong princif 
impulse, or elevation, has a claim to be considered poetical. It i 
meaner things of life, its tameness and mediocrity, its. selfishness 
envy, and repining, which, though subdued occasionally to the u 
poetry, are too base for an alliance with it ; and which creep on 
age to age, recorded indeed and made notorious, but branded witt 
mortality for the sake of example only, and trampled under the f&et c 
Muse* 

The object of poetry is not to diminish and make mean, but to ma 
and aggrandise — *' to accommodate the shows of things to the desir 
the mind ; which, in its healthy state, all tend upwards. It does not 
to dwarf the great statures of nature, nor to reduce the spirit to the 
templation of humble objects : ifi standards are above mortality, an4 
below it. Surely then, if this be almost invariably the tendency o 
poetic mind, those objects (be they in art or nature) which approach nc 
to the ideas of the poet, must be fairiy considered as being in them^ 
nearest to poetry. Whether art or nature is to be preferred to the hi] 
station, is another question. For our own parts, we are inclined to p 
art to science, and nature to art. A brilliant light may be thrown u| 
pack of cards, and the fancy may play and flutter over a game of on 
hut this proves nothing but the skill of the poet in this particular insti 
Is it to be supposed, that if he had beheld the dissolution of a worl 
seen Uriel Riding on a sunbeam, arrayed in his celestial armour and ma 
beauty, he could have done no more? We think otherwise. Occasio 
it may have appeared, that the poorest things have been exalted and i 
levd with the loftiest, by a repubUcan spirit of poetry ; but we Aall &m 
close investigation, that most of these instances (if not all) are unavaih 
(hat the things spoken <rf have reference to matters of hi^er moment ; 
that it is from these that they derive their importance. It is not 
instance, the *' taper** ^nA^ which throws a poetic lustre, but it is the i 
which shines at *' midnighty^ and bums in solitude and silence. It i 
*' nighfs candle" only, but it is when the candle is connected witi 
ilme-^Y/hen jocund Da/y 

*^ 8tand$ tiptoe on the misty mountain tops^ 

that it rises into poetry. 

With respect to the end or intention of poetry — its different kinds- 
its origin, — a very few words must suffice at present, our business ii 
more particularly vnth the art, as understood and practised by tlie lol 
English writers. It has often been asserted, that the object of poeti 
— to please; aad assuredly this is mey though by no means the sole o1 
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)f Ihe art. II is said that, although in moral poetry improvement be blended 

irlth amusement, the latter is nevertheless the object. We submit that this 

position is not clear. In the case of didactic poetry (*' The Essay on Han" 

—the " Art of Preserving Health," etc.) the aim is instruction, and verse 

is but the medium or the attraction which the poet employs. In satire, the 

object is not to please a friend, but to sting an enemy ; and we presume that 

ihe prophecies of the Bible must be admitted to have had an object beyond 

pleasure. The war-songs of the ancients were to stimulate the soldier ; and 

Iheir laments were to soothe regret. Poetry contains in it a strong stimu- 

hnt; and although a feeling of pleasure may blend with other emotions, it 

does not follow that the attempts of poetry are not directed to objects different 

from those of merely ' * pleasing." As to the different kinds of poetry, there 

are so many upon each of which a treatise might be written, that we prefer 

leferriog the reader to essays on the subject, rather than delay him at 

present by a brief exposition of that which he would probably wish to see 

treated in more particular detail. For our own parts, we are not inclined 

to lay extraordinary stress upon the mere structure and mechanism of poetry . 

bis not very material, we think, that a poem should be built up according 

to rules, many of which originated in the caprice of former poets ; nor 

whether it be called an epic or a romance, an epistle or a dirge, an epitaph, 

IB ode, an elegy, a sonnet, or otherwise. If it be full of the materiel of 

poetry, and contain something of fitness also, it will go far to satisfy our 

critical consciences. 



ON THE UTILITY OF POETRY.* 

The advocates of Utility have long been in the habit of decrying Poetry, 
ind have lately renewed their attacks on it with increased bitterness and 
vehemence. They have discovered, it seems, not only that it is of no 
earthly use, but that it actually does a great deal of mischief — induces us 
to disregard truth and admire falsehood, to indulge in exaggerated sen- 
timent, and to weaken the authority of reason over passion and imagina- 
tion. As to its positive evils, we believe we need not concern ourselves 
much : but there are many people who really seem to think that it must 
be acknowledged that poetry is of no use ; and consequently that, if at 
aU to be tolerated in an industrious community, it ought to meet with 
no encouragement, and be treated with no respect. The short answer 
to this, to ask what is here meant by ^' being of use," and whether any 
thing that gives pleasure may not properly be called useful? Unless 
we are to stop at the mere necessaries of life, it would be difficult to 
diqnile this; and, after adi, if life itself was not a pleasure, the utility 
even of its necessaries might very well be questioned. Even the rigorous 
definition of the proper object of all virtuous exertion, according to the 
utilitarians themselves, viz. the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
"-H)bviously involves the consideration of pleasure and enjoyment ; and 
makes this enjoyment, as indeed it truly is, the measure and test of 
"tility. In what sense then can it bo said that poetry is of no use to 
mankind — ^if it is admilted that it affords the most intense delight to great 

• 'Hip Song! «»f ScotUml. Bj Allan Cunningham.— VcA.tAvVi. \».\^.iw«xwjA%^. 
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multitiidoft among them, and has always [Kicn recognised as a copious and 
certain source of enjoyment, in all conditions of life, and all stages of 
society ? The only replication must he, that the pleasures it hrings ire 
acc^^mpanied hy greaU^r pains, or (hat the pursuit of them leads to the 
neglect of higher duties, or, what is the same tiling, to the exclusion of 
still greater pleasures. We do not think, however, that this can be even 
plausibly pretendf^l ; and we do not observe that the champions of utility 
nave ever mTiously taken Ihat ground. The truth is, that their irreve- 
rence lo (he Mus(;s is much more a matter of habit and feeling with then 
than of reasoning; and, though altired occasionally in logical forma, pro- 
ceeds in the main from mf?re prejudir^; and ignorance. 

It frequently happens that circumstanct.»s direct the mind to the con- 
templation of truth in op[)osile directions. The faculties of men are 
practically developC!d in the exercise of their various pursuita, and the 
whole force; of their intellect is generally exhausted in limited and particular 
investigations; and this necf^ssarily detracts from their power of judging 
of arts and scienc<.*s alien to their own. It is thus that the great valoe 
placf^don mathematical studies twcomes notunfre(|uently a subject of douUi 
to a theologian or a moralist ; while tlie exce}lenr;e of poetry or art is quef- i 
tioned, in its turn, by the utilitarian or the legislator. 

In all probability, it is with Ihe mind as with the body — some limbsor 
sinews are occasionally kept in s(;vere exercis(% to the utier neglect of (be 
n;st; and the coasf^quence is, that the on(; s«;t gains strength and flourishes, 
while th(; other has a tendt^ncy to weaken or de(;ay» Thus the Reason of 
some men is cultivated to the utl(T extinction of the Imagination; thou^ 
it is but fair to suppost; that the latter faculty was bestowexl upon us for 
stome u»e or purpose, e(|ually with the former — the only question is, how 
to employ it profitably. 

Th<$ motives which tempt a mere reasoner, a mattiemalician, or politMil 
economist, to abase the character of |K>etry, are, it must be allowed, if 
obvious as thosi; which induce; a writer of verse to exalt it. There is no 
sym|)athy with its pleasures in the one, whib; there is an over-wrougV 
and interestcrd admiration in the other. The former cannot be said, indeed, 
to b<; absoluU^ly without the faculty of imagination, but it may bo averred 
that \w possc-sses it in a late^rit or undeveloped state; ; and we suspect Ihit 
he cannot thoroughly understand (he o|Kjrations of a power which he him- 
seilf has never individually f(;ll. He; mvM only the ultimate consequence, 
without witnessing or e\|M;riencing the progress of (he idea in the mind. 
He f)erceiv(;s what the imagination luta preniuced, but is unable to judge 
of the impulse;, or to speculate;, otherwise; (ban im|)erfectly, upon what it 
may preiduce hereMftesr. 

Leaving the que;stion, howeveir, as to what his faculty may cause to be 
produced, or what a great poet may do, who sliall task his powers to the 
uttermeist, or wait patiently and sincerely for the illuminations of hif 
imagination, it is enough to affirm that it Mi$i$. It is a powei (and no 
mean one) not to Im; de;spised or negle;cted, but to be cherished and uni, 
like any other power, for purjioses b(;neficial to mankind. The moit 
inveterate utilitarian we>uld hc*silate;, we apprehend, to yield up any one 
nerve or fibre erf the human frame, however useless it might, at first sight, 
appear to him to be. He would calculate wisely on the chance of its be- 
coming at one (ime or either serviceable, and would be not without some 
mMgivingg as to the fallibility of his own particular opinions. Why tbeo 
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Id the Imagination (a subject at least as oiysterious and important) 
iCilled to less consideration than a nerve or a sinew? *' It is a folly," 
[ontaigne thinkS) ''to measure truth or error by our own capacity ;" 
ire think so too. 
i, therefore, the Imagination is an existing power, — as it. has given 

to numerous works^ some of which have had a prodigious effect upon 
labits of thinking, and even upon the moral conduct of men,— ^it is 
he part of a philosopher (however little he may be under its influence) 
3spise it. It is to be, used or misused, but not neglected nor con- 
led ; for it can no more be extinguished than the mind of man. 
;al and political philosophy and mathematics are now held to be the 
er sciences ; unquestionably they are most important ones. But there 
>ther arts and sciences nearly as important, some of which are con- 
id or collateral with those now mentioned, and some which may be 
to be altogether independent of them. Amongst the first or collateral 
must undoubtedly be reckoned Poetry. It is, in the words of the 
; philosopher, '* subservient to the Imagination, as Logic is to the 
ntanding;"* and its o^ce '' (if a man well weigh the matter) is no 
* than to apply and commend Vie dictates of Reason to the Imagi- 
m, far the better moving of the Appetite and the TVill^ Being an ally 
ason and logic, therefore, as Lord Bacon says, it should not be treated 
toe, nor despised as a thing insignificant. 
man were merely an intellectual being, subject only to be influenced by 

reason, there might be some ground, perhaps, for maintaining that 
y was, strictly speaking, useless. A code of laws might then pro- 
r be framed excluding this delightful art from the commonwealth of 
«, and substituting we know not what intellectual pleasure in lieu of it. 
his most certainly neither is, nor can ever be our condition. We are 
Houyhnhnms, but men ; and we must seek the gratification, as well 
lard against the abuse, of all the faculties with which we are actually 
1. In the formation of a system, a wise man will consider what has 
, as well as what may be ; for wisdom is little else than a synonyme 
xperience, and the future must always be built up from the past. It is 
able, therefore, to consider not only the value of the qualities with 
h we propose to endow any creature, but also the capacity of the crea- 
to receive them. What should we think if some philosopher from the 
maques, or some follower of Brahma, should come hither, and insist 
e one, that it would be more nutritious, the other, that it would be 
\ virtuous, if we were for the future to feed upon pipe-clay mixed 

oxyd of iron? •}• We should scarcely respect even the zeal of one ,of 
Christian missionaries, were he to attempt to extend the benefit of the 
;>tures to any of the tribe of Simiis, the Chimpans^, or the Pongo. It 
lie, that there is not so great a distinction amongst men, as between 

and mere animals ; yet the difierence between the white race and the 
r varieties of the human species is greater than can be accounted for by 
ate or accident. Nay, amongst ourselves, distinctions are very obvious. 

are not all mathematicians, or philosophers, or moralists, or poets. 

human mind has certain defects (so called), and is liable to extraor- 
ry changes. Its transitions, from vice to virtue, from equanimity to 
lir, have astonished all but the most profound philosophers. It is, in 

* Lord Bacon's Instauratio Magna, lib. ri. c. 3. 

t Humholdt, Tab. PAy$. des Hkgxvnn Rquotorialcs. 

rot. I. ^ 
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truth, made up of ^ood and evil impulses ; of facullies which employ thenk- 
sclvcs in poetry and prose, — in other woids, of Inmginaiion and itasini, 
clc.-^it is full of affections, of passions, of powers, infirmities, aad erron 
of all sorts, which arc to be combated with and directed, but can never be 
altogether extirpat(;d. It has its springs and movements which obey the 
warnings of reason, and others which are subject to the *' skiey iafluencefl^ 
of poetry ; and these act sometimes independently, sometimes in unison 
with each other. The object of Logic (which is the voice of reason)is to act 
for good purpose upon the intellect. The end of Poetry is '' to Jill tk§ 
Imagination with ohservaiians and resemblances, which mat sicoib 
REASON, and not oppress and betray it : for these abuses of arts come in bm 
ea obliquo, for prevention, not for practice." * All this being the case, it 
seems thatall speculations for putting down poetry'mustnecessarily be vainaod 
useless. They are formed, perhaps, for man as he ought to be ; but certainly 
not for man as he is. They are, in short,l ike that Dream of Plato, which has been 
a dream and nothing more for two thousand years. That celebrated Greek denied 
admittance to apoctin his ideal republic ; and his republic has remained ided. 
In addition to all this, it may be further argued, that there are certain gra- 
duations in society, which require difl'erent employments. Tbereare the rude, 
the civilised, and the luxurious or refined. The human mind in one stale 
cannot digest what it is eager for in another. In rude society, the raechanie 
and agriculturist are the most important characters. Afterwards, the legis- 
lator and the moralist insist upon precedence; and. Anally, the poet is [' 
elevated into renown. If, after all, it be asked, what is the most Important ' 
science? the answer is probably, — alL It is not sufficient to say in oppa- ^ 
sition to the claims of the poet, that the state of refinement is the most un- ' 
natural, or that poetry is a luxury and a delusion only, and consequeDlIf ^ 
little better than a vice : for luxury is bad only in so far as it injures Ihi - 
moral constitution of a people. Poetry, perhaps, may be considered as a ' 
luxury — we shall not dispute about terms ; but so are all the products otaU '■ 
the arts and sciences. Our very houses are a great luxury, and all IhM 
they contain — and most of our food and our dress also. There is not a 
single comfort that we enjoy which is not liable to this imputation. We 
have all something beyond wliat absolute necessity requires. 

''Our I)ase8t beggars 



Arsio the poorest things nuperfluous.'^ 

But shall we therefore abandon every luxury, every comfort? There is, we I 
think, at least as much of vice and folly in spurning at the beneGcence of I 
Nature, as in receiving tlie gifts which she bestows on us readily, and using " 
them with discretion. \ 

Poetry, then, is not to be reprehended as a pernicious delusion, till it is 
proved that its general purposes are bad ; and certainly this is not gei^nllf 
true, but the reverse, inasmuch as it exhibits for the most part a high stan- 
dard of perfection, and puts forward illustrious examples of worth and cou- 
rage. And yet these, although they soar perhaps a little beyopd thelevelef 
ordinary minds, do not rise above some instances of excellences which the 
history of th(^ world has afforded. We read of no one, in tragedy or epie. 
who has surpassed Phocion or Aristides, — Cymon, or Brutus, or Timoleon, 
—Socrates or Solomon — Alfred, Shakspeare, Bacon, Sir Philip Sydney, 

Lord Buoon '« D# Auqmtniin Hcifntiarvm. 
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V Bayard, io their several ways, for virtue or intellect, or noble disinle- 
italed heroism. It may bo asserted, indeed, after all, that poetry is no more 
i fiction than are certain maxims of law and slate, which have been en- 
{rafted on the severest and most practical of the sciences, in order the better 
D enforce oriUustrate some of their most important doctrines. Nor is it 
Bore a delusion— ^-even when it holds up a picture of ideal excellence-— than 
lay prose Atlantis or Utopia, which has been devised, not only to increase 
wr admiration of virtue^ but for practical and direct imitation. Nay, might 
lot the same charge be brought against any scheme of moral and political 
(Dody which might be drawn out for the benefit of mankind at the present 
iMHnent — a state of things desirable, it may be, for a moralist or legislator, 
kit as utterly unadapted, in its whole extent, as poetry itself, to the pas- 
riooi and affections of human nature? Doubtless such a scheme would 
Natain in it many elements of wisdom ; much of what is good, and much 
of what IS prudent; and so also does poetry. But there is probably another 
■pect to thd science, as well as to the art ; in which some blemishes may 
k detected, and some maxims, which, when reduced to practice, might put 
eonfuBion the supporters of the dieory. 
It ia not often that the mind addicts itself, for any length of time, to a 
DiBuit that is wholly useless. The cultivation bestowed so generally, and 
) unsparingly, upon the reasoning faculties, forbids such a supposition ; and 
le experience of the world contradicts it. In poetry, more particularly, 
ich a charge seems altogether presumptuous, considering the character and 
irtunes of many of those who have been professors of that art. Is it rea- 
>nabie to think that Chaucer, and Shakspeare, and Millon fthe last a 
)0slator and politician), should have cast away their lives, and expended 
idl treasures of intellect, upon an art that was properly the subject of 
mtempt?'^ Gould they, who saw the faults and follies of all the world 
eside, discern none in themselves? Did they feel that their pursuits were 
ngatory — their talents misdirected — their lives useless? Or, was it, 
■deed, that these great men were really admirers, as well as professors of 
heir art, — ^not following it from necessity, or the love of gain, but from 
notives as pure, and an ambition as lofty, as ever stimulate the legislator 
IT the moralist? This, in fact, was the case. They were disciples of the 
Huses in their youth, and followed the profession which they had adopted 
Irom manhood to the grave. There is not one of them who has not left 
Ml record his reverence for poetry. There is not one who has not been 
lie free champion of his art, as well as the disinterested friend of man ; 
keqneathing to posterity his labours and his fame, and reaping, in return, 
ili gratitude — for learned precepts; for brilliant models; for wisdom 
iMiiKMied in a thousand shapes, and applicable to all uses ; for moral amome 
and witty sayings ; for characters full of exemplary virtue ^ for fiction full 
rftmth; in a word, for images at once instructive and beautiful, which 
hire their OQtNnes indelibly upon the memory, when the bare precept or 
ihtract truth would have vanished and been forgotten. 

* Who eftn forget the brilliant testimony of Swift ? 

*^ Not empire, to the rising miD. 
t By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

Not greatest wisdom in debates, 
Or frammg lawH for ruling states ; 
Such heavenly influence requira 
A> how to strike the Muse's lyre.** 
.Aid }n wImnd it thitidlered ?^j the sternest, severeii, moil nxca&Uc ^Ij^^^^^^'Sir^*?^ 
^ As wim mliriti,theeoaniBg peiiHeian, the worldly. 
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Precept is assuredly not the only way by which knowledge may be cdm- 
inunicated ; nor is it aJ ways the best. It may be communicated by example 
—often more effectually, and sometimes where precept will not operate. 
The folly of ambition and jealousy may surely be seen, not without adTan- 
tage, in the dramas of Shakspeare. The double lesson which is taught bf 
Lear, the beautiful fidelity of Imogen, the hate and prodigality of Tinm^ 
are truths from which we derive something. In these, and similar storiee, 
we see the effect, a material part of instruction, where practical wisdom ii 
to be inculcated, and one which mere precept unfortunately wants. Besidei, 
after all, precept is only secondary knowledge, being itself derived from 
facts. It is only the inference which the observation of man has deduced 
from certain established premises : and why may it not be equally* or evei 
more beneficial, to go at once to the fountain-head of knowledgOi^^o the 
fact, or to a true representation of the fact, — instead of contenting one's sdf 
with the wisdom which has been distilled and extracted, perhans discoloured, 
by other minds ? Again, there is a large class of persons, wno will read i 
poem or go to a play, but who will not fiit down to the perusal of a drf 
essay, or examine the merits of a logical argument, respecting some meta- 
physical or moral question. The mere desire of acquiring knowledge 
influences but a very limited portion of mankind; the desire to arrive at 
moral truth operates, we fear, upon even a less number; and where these 
impulses are wanting, something, we suspect, must be held out to allure the 
understanding to its own improvement, — something, in which there shall 
be sufficient of information to render the acquisition gratifying to the vanity, 
Und enough of pleasure to satisfy the senses. 

In history^ the object is to teach through experience and example. Bui 
is not this also the case with fiction and poetry? If it be replied here thai 
the two latter are illusory, we may retort the question of — is history much 
less so ? What history, in fact, is there which is not replete with par- 
tiality, and in other respects fundamentally erroneous ? This must necei- 
sarjly be the case, and to a much greater extent than we can possibly be 
aware of. In the first place, it is a work composed either by a person who 
is himself living amongst and tainted by the prejudices of the age, or eke 
by one who writes at a distant date, when he is without ocular proof or oral \ 
testimony, and is left to guess between the jarring or imperfect accounts of ^ 
partial contemporaries. In order to there being a perfect historian, there = 
must be an eye-witness, and an impartial man; and no person, with such 3 
qualities united, has hitherto appeared. It is curious, and a littie instructive 
too, in this view of the subject, to see how so able a man as Hume could 
rail, in his private letters, at the partiality and deficiencies of historians, and 
afterwards write such an account as he has written of the degenerate house 
of Stuart. The truth is, that there is often as much of fiction in history as 
in poetry, without the sincerity of the fiction being apparent. It has been 
said, to be sure, that the characters of the former are "real," and therefore 
''instructive" while those of the latter afford merely amusement. But 
are the characters of history sufficiently perfect to tempt us to imitation? 
We fear not. Neither is the moral effect (except in very rare instances) so 
obvious as in the latter case, where the cause and the consequence, the 
** bane and tiie antidote," are both before us, displaying, for our edification, 
the natural progress of individual history, — the temptation, the crime, 
and the punishment. Fiction, it is true, is (as Its name imports), lo a 
^rtaias^Dse, less " real " ti^n totor^ •, \toXiaWwj,U8oeamorebeyoBd 
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eommon eyery-day facts; aad it is not without intenlion that it does so. It 
m like a lofty mark, which we cannot strike without discipline and exercise. 
Were it easy to touch, and only of the ordinary height, its object would 
altogether be lost. 

* Poetry, so. far as it enervates the mind, is assuredly injurious. But it 
BBnerally stimulates the mind ; and whether it stimulates it to good or ill 
VDit depend upon the individual qualities of the poets themselves. It may 
he argued, indeed, that there is no need of any impulse : hut we suspect 
Ait the moral, like the physical constitution, requires stimulants at least as 
often as sedatives. That these stimulants almost invariably impel the mind 
to error (for something like this is asserted), is a maxim founded upon 

Crtiai instances and replete with untruth. We deny that it is so. In 
A, so far as we can collect instances of poetry having been brought in to 
participate with politics, there have always been two bands of partisans, as 
ivell as two sides, to the question at issue. If there has been a phalanx of 
ihymers on the one side, there has always been a battalion of poets on the 
olher. Some of the greatest names in our literature shine equally as patriots 
Hd poets, and most of them have belonged to writers who have* done what 
they could to discountenance hypocrisy and ward off oppression, whether 
01 the part of the king or the aristocracy. Let us recollect the characters 
of only three great men amongst our poets, Milton, Marvel, and Pope, and 
bisten to rescind so unqualified and unjust a judgment. 

If poetry be bad and useless in its principle, it must necessarily have been 
10 always ; for it is not subject to change, being founded on certain established 
jMrinciples which are beyond the influence of fashion, and caprice. In that 
event, the great works of Shakspeare must be set down as useless and bad, 
as well as all the parables of the Bible ; all fiction, all dialogue (except such 
as has actually occurred), all illustration, all the satires of Juvenal and 
Pope, of Gowper and others, against vice and folly ; many of the didactic 
writings of the poets ; and all fables, even the most moral. So it appears 
lo those who are merely logicians, and on whom an image makes less im- 
pression than an axiom. They deny the utility of poetry, by asserting that 
whateyer of good it has produced, might have been produced equally well 
or better in prose."* But this never has been done hitherto ; and it is by no 
means clear that the'mind which has thrown out certain ideas in poetry, 
could have done as much in prose ; for the impulse, which occasioned it 
so to shape (hose ideas, would have been wanting. There are certain 
minds which naturally exercise themselves in poetry, and delight in it, 
and can only get at their best ideas by means of imagery and association, 
as others do by calm meditation or methodical inference. So also there 
lecm to be corresponding intellects, which can only perceive the beauty of 
tmth and virtue, or feel the wretchedness of guilt, when their imaginations 
had been roused by the power of poetry, or wrought upon by the slimulat-^ 
ing example of fiction. 

Considered even as an unobjectionable amusement, poetry keeps up our 
intercourse with hope and pleasure ; it brightens the spirits, and improves 
and enlarges the heart. Though pent up in smoky rooms, and tasked to 

* The coorerae of thii proposition is frequently true. " Eren our SaTiour could as well have 
Btai the moral common-places of uncbaritableness and humbleneas, as the divine narration of 
Luums and Dives; or of disobedience and mercy> as the heavenly discourse of the lost child and 
padous fether ; but that his thorough-searching wisdom knew that the estate of Dives 'burning in 
m9, and of Lazarus in Abraham's bosom, wouldmore constantly, as it wcrr. inhabit both th^ •. 
^tmry andthe jndgm9nt.**-'Sir P. Sydney* s Ditfence of Poesy. \ 
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irksome employments, we yet live out ot doors with the poets, among leifai 
and flowers — ^and balmy winds and azure skies. We wander through tnAr 
less woods, beneath oaks and branching elms, '' star proof." We lie dova 
by sparkling fountains, and listen to the voice of murmuring rivers, nd 
forget our cares and ills, the pains of sickness, and poverty, and ne^e«t, ii 
the unchequered beauty of a delightful dream. 

Neither is the relapse hurtful ; for our visions are never (in the injariooi - 
sense) delusions. We do not believe in the actual existence of the thingi 
which pass thus soothingly across the surface of our imagination. Wa 
feel that they are resemblances, not falsehoods ; and these are jusi soil- | 
cient to abstract us awhile from the realities, to which we return refresh^ I 
by an excursion into the wilderness of thought; not fatigued and diisp- i 
pointed, as we might have been, had we reckoned upon the permaoeMy 
of the delight. They form, in fact, a wholesome cessation from our rea- 
soning habits, like sleep, or a quiet landscape; but enjoyed when sleep wil 
not come to us, and when there is no beauty of landscape actually near, to 
relieve the fatigue of our brain, or induce pleasurable and gentle emotioMi 

But poetry has been always something more than a mere amusemeiiC. U 
was through the channels of poetry that much of our knowledge originilly 
came; and, as Sir Philip Sidney has said, ''they go very near to ungrale^ 
fulness who seek to deface that which, in the noblest nations and langu^ 
that are known, hath been ihe first lightgiver to. ignorance, and first nune, 
whose milk, by little and little, enabled them to feed on tougher know- 
ledge." It was the habit of association, which forms a principal part of . 
the complex faculty of the imagination, that may be said to have led to 
various discoveries in science, and to have furnished Bacon with his lu- 
minous illustrations in philosophy. These advantages must not be for- 
gotten : neither must the good effect of poetry upon the memory be pawoi I 
over ; the more especially as Mr. Bentham himself has afforded assooM 
evidence on that point. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of n- 
publishing the poetry of so formidable a coadjutor ; who has practically 
testified to the '' utility " of verse, by actually composing three couplets; 
for the purpose, as ho states, of ** lodging more effectually in iheme^ 
mory certain points on which the whole fabric of morale and legielai^ 
may seem to rest." * 

There is one more point which we would fain remark upon, before we 
quit this part of the subject. It is said that, in the pursuit of the severer 
Sciences, certain ** ideas " may at least be gained, to recompense the stu- 
dent for his labours; while it is insinuated, that no such compensatloD i§ 
yielded to the follower of Poetry. We must deny this altogether. It is as 

* In Mr. Bentham's valuable book on MoraU and Legislaiiim, under chapter A,, wliA 
b« an the title of ** Value of a Lot of Plbasubb or Paiw, how to be measured,'* be tna, cte H 
a r>er80D coniiidered by himself, the ?alue of pleasure or pain^ considered hp itieff^ noK be 
measured according to — Ist, Its intensity ; 2<J, 1(8 duration ; 3d, l(s cerlaintj or uoMrlmiBfj ; 4A, 
Its propinquity or rerootcnese. And in a subsequent edition he adds the fbUowiiig note i^**V^ 
long after tiie publication of the first edition, the folbwing memoriter verses were framtd, w Ih 
view of lodainy more effectually in the memory these points on which the whole feArit V 
morale ana legislation may seem to reU ; — 

Intense, lonq, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 
Such marks in plecuuree and w pains endure. 
Such pleasures seek, ii private be thy end : 
If it \Hi public, wide let ihem ettend. 
Hiich pains avoid, whichever be thy view : 
If pains must eone, let them extend io few.'' 

Kdil. 192». p. 49, 
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BOch an " idea," and an idea as valuable, to gain a knowledge of the 
■Krrements of the human mind, — to see how it is affected by certain causes, 
ind how it adapts itself to various contingencies, — to contemplate it when 
under extraordinary depression, or when lifted to a state of perilous excite- 
ment, — as to calculate the expense of provisions, the progress of population, 
Ihe advantages of a division of labour, or the possible benefit (or otherwise) 
of certain political institutious. The object of poetry, as well as of prose, 
ii to spread abroad the knowledge of our age, to transmit the accumulated 
wisdom of foregone ages to the world around us, and to the times to come. 
Ikey are not two combatants in one arena, with weapons necessarily op- 
posed to each other, in order to secure self-preservation, or some definite 
reward, which cannot be shared between them. They were both born and 
kought to light to dispel ignorance, and contend with tyranny and abuse, — to 
iland up, hand in hand, true champions and assertors of ' ' the Rights" for the 
glory of truth and knowledge, and the undoubted benefit of all the human race. 
Notwithstanding ttiese things, and notwithstanding all that has been felt 
■id expressed on behalf of this eminent art, we are now called upon to 
despise it ! The world has lasted six thousand years : it has had, amongst 
ill millions and millions of generations, some few who have soared above 
(he rest, and become marks for the admiration of their fellows, — ^whose 
object has been undeniably good, and whose prodigious intellect is beyond 
question greater than that of any writer of our existing time. These men 
have hitherto been held to be the benefactors of mankind. They have led 
Ihem into the temple of philosophy, and there given them wholesome 
instruction. They have directed them to the exercise of every virtue ; 
md such as have obeyed their high lessoning have themselves become 
good and distinguished. They have held before these their followers the 
mirror of truth (of "truth severe, in fairy fiction dressed") — ^have placed 
before them illustrious examples. They have incited them to gallant 
deeds — ^have given them delight in peaceful times, and have soothed them 
in times of pain and sorrow. And now we are told that all this is nothing, 
or worse than nothing, — and by whom? By those who maintain that 
knowledge and moral training are the only true blessings of mankind ! 

There is assuredly much of what is vicious, and more of what is ridicu- 
lous, in the world; and all that is decidedly bad should of course be 
amended. But whether it be well to make a wreck of all that has so 
been long held valuable and graceful, in order to ensure a certain portion 
of doubtful good, is at lest worthy of consideration. The question is — 
whether Poetry and Art, whether all that touches our sympathies and 
operates upon our affections, should be rooted up and exterminated, like 
some long-established evil, or wide-spread disease? For our own parts, 
we think not. We think that they should be permitted to remain ; or 
nther, that they %oill and must remain, and flourish, in despite of all pro- 
phecies and opinions to the contrary. Can it, in truth, be ever otherwise, 
M) long as hope and ambition, our love of the beautiful, and our sense of 
the sublime, remain integral portions of our nature? 

Wo owe something, surely, to our imagination which has yielded us 
«uch frequent delight , as well as to our reason ; and we owe yet more to 
the grand and lofty spirits who have trod the earth before us, and have 
W, leaving behind them the imperishable records of their glory. Those 
immortal writings, dictated by the Imagination to poets in their happiest 
hours, bear upon them the impress of an amazing intellect. They brin^ 
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forward^ for our instniclion, all the varieties of man, setting fortJN, kik 
colours of truth, his virtues and vices, his strength, his weakness?/ bhck 
duracy, his pity, his inconsistencies, and follies of a hundred hae^, wba 
are nowhere else so completely marshalled and portrayed,-'-and €^ iJbv. 
which, and the consequences of which, equally well, the whole r^^'ooaf 
literature may be traversed, and all the stores of history and philosopk|r 
ransacked and compared in vain. And is all this of so little value, ftil ' 
have done it should entitle the doer to the contempt of his fellows ? b 
indeed a fact, that Shakspeare and Homer, that Chaucer, Dante, TdUli^ 
and the rest, have lived for no purpose but to be an idle sound? 'SVmit 
their wisdom, all their wit, indeed empty, contemptible and useless? iiy 
the great moral pictures of Macbeth and Othello, of Satan, and Tibm/ 
and Lear, and all that illustrious array of characters, nathing^huiddt 
shadowy and unproGtablc illusions? Is there nothing real in their 
turcr-^nothing of what is good or useful in their histories! Is thephlM 
Sophie vein of Hamlet worn out or become base ! And has his intelleetd 
stature shrunk and fallen below that of every puny logician? (hw-iii 
not, after all, that the opposing ideas of the utilitarians on these poinlsni 
themselves groundless and illusory, — as inimical to true reason as the matt 
extravagant and distorted metaphors of the tawdry rhctorican, and as dHb 
CuU to he reduced to practice as the wildest dreams of the poet? • 



ON THE LAWS WHICH INFLUENCE THE PROGRESS AI® 

DECLINE OF POETRY. * 

The laws on which depend the progress and decline of poetry, painlinik 
and sculpture, operate with little less certainty than those which regnlili 
the periodical returns of heat and cold, of fertility and barrenness. Tbon 
who seem to lead the public taste are, in general, merely outrunning it ii 
the direction which it is spontaneously pursuing. Without a just appreheir 
sion of the laws to which we have alluded, the merits and defects of Drj- 
den can be but imperfectly understood. We will, therefore, state nM 
we conceive them to be. 

The ages in which the master-pieces of imagination have been produced 
have by no means been those in which taste has been most correct. It 
seems Uiat the creative faculty, and the critical faculty, cannot exist toge^ 
ther in their highest perfection. The causes of this phenomenon it isnol 
difficult to assign. 

It is true, that the man who is best able to take a machine to pieces, ani 
who most clearly comprehends the manner in which all its wheels ui 
springs conduce to its general effects, will be the man most competent to 
form another machine of similar power. In all the branches of physicil 
and moral science which admit of perfect analysis, he who can resolve wiB 
be able to combine. Rut the analysis which criticism can effect of poetry, 
is necessarily imperfect. One element must for ever elude its researches; 
and that is the very element by which poetry is poetry. In the descriplioD 
of nature, for example, a judicious reader will easily detect an incongruoas 

, * The Poetical Works of John Dry den. Edited by 8\t Wa\\RtScoV\..— VqI.tIvU. p. 3. Janotiyj 
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image. But he will find it impossible to explain in what consists the art of 
a writer who, in a few words, brings some spot before him so vividly that 
he shall know it as if he had lived there from childhood ; while another. 
employing the same materials, the same verdure, the same water, and the 
same flowers, committing no inaccuracy, introducing nothing which can be 
positively pronounced superfluous, omitting nothing which can be posi- 
tively pronounced necessary, shall produce no more effect than an advertise- 
ment of a capital residence and a desirable pleasure-ground. To lake ano- 
ther example : the great features of the character of Hotspur are obvious 
to the most superficial reader. We at once perceive that his courage is 
iplendid, his thirst of glory intense, his animal spirits high, his temper 
cveless, arbitrary, and petulant; that he indulges his own humour, 
without caring whose feelings he may wound, or whose enmity he may 
povoke, by his levity. Thus far criticism will go. But something is still 
wanting. A man might have all those qualities, and every other quality 
which the most minute examiner can introduce into his catalogue of the 
virtues and faults of Hotspur, and yet he would not be Hotspur. Al- 
most every thing that we have said of him applies equally to Falcon- 
bridge. Yet, in the mouth of Falconbridge, most of his speeches would 
leem out of place. In real life, this perpetually occurs. We are sensible 
of wide differences between men whom, if we were required to describe 
them, we should describe in almost the same terms. If we were attempt- 
ing to draw elaborate characters of them, we should scarcely be able to 
point out any strong distinction ; yet we approach them with feelings alto- 
gether dissimilar. We cannot conceive of them as using the expressions 
or the gestures of each other. Let us suppose, that a zoologist should at-- 
tempt to give an account of some animal, a porcupine for instance, to 
people who had never seen it. The porcupine, he might say, is of the 
genus mammalia, and tlie order glires. There are whiskers on its face ; it 
is two feet long; it has four toes before, five behind, two fore-teeth, and 
eight grinders. Its body is covered with hair and quills. And when all 
this has been said, would any one of the auditors have formed a just idea 
of a porcupine? Would any two of them have formed the same idea! 
There might exist innumerable races of animals, possessing all the charade-^ 
ristics which have been mentioned, yet altogether unlike to each other. 
What the description of our naturalist is to a real porcupine, the remarks 
of criticism are to the images of poetry. What it so imperfectly decomposes, 
it cannot perfectly re-construct. It is evidently as impossible to produce an 
Othello or a Macbeth, by reversing an analytical process so defective, as it 
would be for an anatomist to form a living man out of the fragments of his 
dissecting-room. In both cases, the vital principle eludes the finest instru- 
Bients, and vanishes in the very instant in which its seat is touched. Henee 
lliofie whoy trusting to their critical skill, attempt to write poems, give us, 
aot images of things, but catalogues of qualities. Their characters arc alle- 
gories; not good men and bad men, but cardinal virtues and deadly sins. 
We seem to have fallen among the acquaintances of our old friend Chris- 
tian; sometimes we meet Mistrust and Timorous; sometimes Mr.Hategood 
«ih1 Mr. Love-lust; and then again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men poets, is gene- 
rally allowed. Why it should keep them from becoming poets, is not 
perhaps equally evident : but the fact is, that poetry requires not an ex- 
amining, hut a believing frame of mind. Those feel it mos^, %.wd \;\\Vr. \V 
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best, who forget that it is a work of art; to whom its imitations, like the 
realitiesfrom which they are taken, are subjects not for oonnoisseumUp, 
but for tears and laughter, resentment and afiection ; who are too moeh 
under the influence of the illusion to admire the genius which has prodoeel 
it; who are too much frightened for Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus, fo 
care whether the pun about Outis be good or bad ; who forget that sodil 
person as Shakspeare ever eiisted, while they weep and curse with Leir. 
It is by giving faith to the creations of the imagination that a man beooiMl 
a poet. It is by treating those creations as deceptions, and by resolyiag 
them, as nearly as possible, into their elements, that he becomes a crilifr; 
In the moment in which the skill of the artist is perceived, the spell of (ha ] 
art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into which the grealeit 
writers have fallen, when they have attempted to give general rules for 
composition, or to pronounce judgment on the works of others. They art 
unaccustomedtoanalyse what they feel; they, therefore, perpetually leler 
their emotions to causes which have not in the slightest degree tended \» 
produce them. They feel pleasure in reading a book. They never eon- 
sider that this pleasure may be the efiect of ideas, which some unmeamUg : 
expression, striking on the first link of a chain of associations, may km 
called up in their own minds — that they have themselves furnished to Am 
author the beauties which they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers. Every schodiwf 
thumbs to pieces the most wretched translations of his romance, and knots 
the lantern jaws of the Knight Errant, and the broad cheeks of the Sqnn^ 
as well as the faces of his own play-fellows. The most experienced nd 
fastidious judges are amazed at the perfection of that art which extfMb 
inextinguishable laughter from the greatest of human calamities, witM 
once violating the reverence due to it; as that discriminating delictff 
of touch, which makes a character exquisitely ridiculous, without ish 
pairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In Don Quixote are setenl 
dissertations on the principles of poetic and dramatic writing. No panags 
in the whole work exhibit stronger marks of labour and attention ; and b6 
passages in any work, with which we are acquainted, are more worthies 
and puerile. In our time they would scarcely obtain admittance into Ab 
literary department of the Morning Post. Every reader 'of the THvm 
Comedy must be struck by the veneration which Dante expresses tat 
writers far inferior to himself. He will not lift up his eyes from the | 
ground in the presence of Brunetto, all whose works are not worth Ab 
worst of his own hundred cantos. He does not venture to walk in tbesmM 
line with the bombastic Statins. His admiration of Virgil is absolute iihh 
latry. If indeed it had been excited by the elegant, splendid, and harmo* 
nious diction of the Roman poet, it would not have been altogether unrei- 
enable ; but it is rather as an authority on all points of philosophy, than II 
a work of imagination, that he values the Mneid, The most trivial ]»»- 
isages he regards as oracles of the highest authority, and of the most recoi" 
dite meaning. He describes his conductor as the sea of all wisdcmi— te 
sun which heals every disordered sight. As he judged of Virgil, ths 
Italians of the fourteenth century judged of him ; they were proud of him ; 
ihey praised him ; they struck medals bearing his head ; they quarrelled for 
iAe honour of possessing his remains ; ttve^ rDia\wWvftfed ^toCessors to crpouii^ 
/i/s writings, Bui what they admired, was nol ftv«XTn:\^V^\m^^t«J«^^^ 
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called a new world into existence, and made all its sights and sounds familiar 
to the eye and ear ot the mind. They said little of those awful and lovely 
oeations on which later critics delist to dwell — Farinata lifting his haughty 
and tranquil brow from his couch of everlasting fire — the lion-like repose 
of Sordello— -or the light which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. 
They extolled their great poet, for his smattering of ancient literature and 
hiBlory ; for his logic and his divinity ; for his absurd physios, and his more 
ibsurd metaphysics ; for every thing but that in which he preeminx^ntly 
excelled. Like the fool in the story, who ruined his dwelling by digging 
br gold, which, as he had dreamed, was concealed under its foundations, 
they laid waste one of the noblest works of human genius, by seeking in it 
(mt buried treasures of wisdom, which existed only in their own wild re- 
veries. The finest passages were little valued till they had been debased 
into some monstrous allegory. Louder applause was given to the lecture 
M iate and (ree-will, or to the ridiculous astronomical theories, than to 
those tremendous lines which disclose the secrets of the tower of hunger; 
or to that half-told tale of guilty love, so passionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the contemporaries of Dante read with less 
emotion than their descendants of Ugolino groping among the wasted corpses 
of his children, or of Francesca starting at the tremulous kiss, and dropping 
the fatal volume. Far from it. We believe tliat they admired these things 
less than ourselves, but that they felt them more. >Ve should perhaps say, 
that they felt them too much to admire them. The progress of a nation 
from barbarism to civilisation produces a change similar to tliat which takes 
place during the progress of an individual from infancy to mature age. 
What man does not remember with regret the first time that he read Ro- 
binson Crusoe? Then, indeed, he was unable to appreciate the powers of 
the writer; or rather, he neither knew nor cared whether the book had a 
writer at all. He probably thought it not half so fine as some rant of Mac- 
pherson about dark-browed Foldath, and white-bosomed Strinadona. He 
now values Fingal and Temora only as showing with how little evidence a 
story may he believed, and with how little merit a book may be popular. 
Of the romance of Defoe he entertains the highest opinion. He perceives 
the hand of a master in ten thousand touches, which formerly he passed by 
without notice. 8ut though he understands the merits of the narrative 
better than formerly, he is far less interested by it. Xury, and Friday, and 
pretty Poll, the boat with the shoulder-of-mutton sail, and the canoe which 
oould not be brought down to the water edge, the tent with its hedge and 
ladders, the preserve of kids, and the den where the old goat died, can never 
again be to him the realities which they were. The days when his fa- 
vourite volume set him upon making wheelbarrows and chairs, upon dig- 
ging caves and fencing huts in the garden, can never return. Such is the 
law of our nature. Our judgment ripens, our imagination decays. >ye 
cannot at once enjoy the flowers of the spring of life, and the fruits of it& 
autumn, the pleasures of close investigation, and those of agreeable error. 
We cannot sit at once in the front of the stage and behind the scenes. W(> 
cannot be under the illusion of the spectacle, while we are watching the 
movements of the ropes and pulleys which dispose it. 

The chapter in which Fielding describes the behaviour of Partridge at 
the theatre affords so complete an illustration of our proposition, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting some parts of if. 
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*' ParUridge ^ve that credit to Mr. Oarrick which he had denied to Jones, 9pd feU i«li» 
tiolent a trembling that his knees knocked against each other. Jones asked him what wv Ai 
matter, and whether he was afraid of the warrior upon th^ stage ?~' O, la, sir,nid he, 'I 
perceive now it is what you told me. I am not afraid of anjthing, for I know it is but a phf; 
and if it was reallv a Rhost, it couki do one no harm at such a distance and in so much cnqaw; 
and yet, if I was mghtened, I am not the only person.' ' Why, who,' cries Jones, ' dost thon ui 
to be such a cowara here besides thyself?* ' Nay, you may caQ me a coward if ^oa will; bat I 
that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I nerer saw any. man frightened in ^ 
life.' .... He sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on Hamle^ and wA In 
moutk open ; the same pa«k>ns which suceeeded each other in Hamlet, suceeeding HkAwink 

him 

^ " Little more worth remembering occurred daring the play, at the end of which Jones obi 
him which of the players he liked bnt. To this he answered, with some appearance ofindigaHia 
at the question, * The Ring, without doubt.' * Indeed, Mr. Partridge,' says Mrs. MiUec, '|« 
are not of the same opiDion with the town ; for they are all agreed that Hajmlet is acted bf ikl 
best player who was ever on the stage.* ' He the best player !' cries Partridge, with a ooatMp* 
tuous sneer ; *wliy I could act as well as he myself. 1 am sure, if I had seen a ghost, I shodi 
have kwked in the rery same manner, and done just as he did. And then, to be sure, ia 



scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, where you told me he acted so 6ne; why, as 
man, that is, any good man, that had such a mother^ would have done exactly the aame. 1 lutm 

fou are only jokins with me; but indeed, madam, though I never was at a play in Ixmdoa, Ml 
have seen acting liefore iq the countcy, and the King for my money^ ; he speaks all his words q^ 
tincf [y, and half as loud again as the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.' " 

In this excellent passage Partridge is represented as a very bad theadicd' 
critic. But none of those who laugh at him possess the tithe of his seDSh 
bility to theatrical excellence. He admires in the wrong place ; but In 
trenibles in the right place. It is indeed because he is so much exciM 
by the acting of Garrick, that he ranks him below the strutting, moutlii|| 
performer, who personates the King. So, we have heard it said, thatii 
some parts of Spain and Portugal, an actor who should represent a depmd 
character finely, instead of calling down the applauses of the audieneei 
is hissed and pelted without mercy. It would be the same in Eiiglaiid, 
if we, for one moment, thought that Shylock or lago was standing beton 
us. While the dramatic art was in its infancy at Athens, it produced similB 
cfTecte on the ardent and imaginative spectators. It is said that they blamrf 
.£schylus for frightening them into fits with his Furies, Herodotus tdb 
us, that when Phryqicus produced his tragedy on the fall of Miletus, Ihej 
fined him a penalty of a thousand drachmas, for torturing their feelings bf 
so pathetic an exhibition. They did not regard him as a great artist, bol 
merely as a man who had given them pain. When (hey woke from Ihe 
distressing illusion, they treated Ihe auUior of it as they would have treated 
a messenger who should have brought them fatal and alarming tidiop 
which turned out to be false. In the same manner, a child screams wilk 
terror at the sight of a person in an ugly mask. He has perhaps seen the 
mask put on. But his imagination his too strong for his reason, and he entreitL 
that it may be taken off. 

We should act in the same manner if the grief and horror produced ia 
us by works of the imagination amounted to real torture. But in us these 
emotions are comparatively languid. They rarely affect our appetite or 
our sleep. They leave us sufficiently at ease to trace them to their causes, 
and to estimate the powers which produce them. Our attention is speedily 
diverted from the images which call forth our tears to the art by whick 
those images have been selected and combined. We applaud the genius 
of the writer. We applaud our own sagacity and sensibility, and we if6 
comforted. 

Yet though we think that, in the progress of nations towards refinemenl. 

i^e reasoning powers are improved al ttic c\^ei\?ft o( the imagination, ^ 

acknowledge that to this rule there arc maw-^ a\>Y^\^w\. ?^\r.^:^>cv^\&. ^* 
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Ire not, however, quite satisfied that they are more than apparent. Men 
reasoned better, for example, inthetimeof Elizabeth than in the time of Egbert ; 
and they also wrote better poetry. But we must distinguish between poetry 
as a menial act, and poetry as a species of composition. If we take it in the 
latter sense, its excellence depends, not solely on the vigour of the imagina- 
tioo, but partly also on the instruments which the imagination employs. 
Within certain limits, therefore, poetry may be improving, while the poeti- 
cal {acuity is decaying. The vividness of the picture presented to the reader, 
■ not necessarily proportioned to the vividness of the prototype which exists 
ia the mind of the writer. In the other art we see this clearly. Should a 
■an, gifted by nature with all the genius of Canova, attempt to carve a sta- 
tue without instruction as to the management of his chisel, or attention to 
ie anatomy of the human body, he would produce something compared 
with which the Highlander at the door of a snufT-shop would deserve ad- 
niration. If an uninitiated Raphael were to attempt a painting, itwould 
iea mere daub ; indeed, the connoisseurs say that the early works of Raphael 
are little better. Yet who can attribute this to want of imagination? Who 
can doubt that the youth of that great artist was passed amidst an ideal 
Worid of beautiful and majestic forms? Or, who will attribute the difference 
which appears between his first rude essays, and his magnificent Transfigura- 
tion, to a change in the constitution of his mind ? In poetry, as in painting 
and sculpture, it is necessary that the imitator should be well acquainted 
with that which he undertakes to imitate, and expert in the mechanical part 
of his art. Genius will not furnish him with a vocabulary : it will not teach 
him what word most exactly corresponds to his idea, and will most fully 
convey it to others : it will not make him a great descriptive poet, till he has 
looked with attention on the face of nature; or a great dramatist, till he has 
felt and witnessed much of the influence of the passions. Information and 
experience are, therefore, necessary; not for the purpose of strengthening 
the imagination, which is never so strong as iu people incapable of reason- 
ing — savages, children, madmen, and dreamers; but for the purpose of ena- 
bling the artist to communicate his conceptions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic power. So 
strong is the perception of what is unreal, that it often overpowers all the 
passions of the mind, and all the sensations of the body. At first, indeed, 
the phantasm remains undivulged, a hidden treasure, a wordless poetry, an 
invisible painting, a silent music, a dream of which the pains and pleasures 
exist to the dreamer alone, a bitterness which the heart only knoweth, a joy 
with which a stranger intermeddleth not. The machinery, by which ideas 
ue to be conveyed from one person to another, is as yet rude and defective. 
Between mind and mind there is a great gulf. Theimitative artsdonotexist, 
or are in their lowest state. Rut the actions of men amply prove, that the 
faculty which gives birth to those arts is morbidly active. It is not yet the 
inspiration of poets and sculptors ; but it is the amusement of the day, the 
terror of the night, the fertile source of wild superstitions. It turns the clouds 
into gigantic shapes, and the winds into doleful voices. The belief which 
springs from it is more absolute and undoubling than any which can be derived 
from evidence. It resembles the faith which we repose in our own sensa- 
tions. Thus, the Arab when covered with wounds, saw nothing but the dark 
eyes and the green kerchief of a beckoning Hourv. Tha ^o\V.Vv^\w^«L\Nait 
bughed In the pangs of death when he thoughl ot Vheiive^^ olN ^J^^^. 
The Grsl works of the imagination are, as we Yiv^e ^«^A, ^oot ^tAtjAr^ 
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nol from llic want of giMiius, but from the want of materials. Phidiat could 
have dofio iiothiiiK ^^illi an old tree and a fish-bone, or Homer with the In- 
giiage of Ncw-llolland. 

Yet the affvvA of these early {lerformances, Imperfect bb thoy muat neon- 
sarily be, is immense. All deiiciencicsarc supplied by the susceptibility ct 
those to whom they are addressed. We all know what pleasure a wooidm 
doll, which may be bought for sixpence, will aflbrd to a little girl. She 
will require no otiicr company. She will nurse it, dress it, and talk to it ill 
day. No grown-up man takes half so much deliglit in one of the incomparable 
babies of Chantrey . In the same manner, savages are more aflecled by the 
rude compositions of their bards than nations more advanced in civilisatioa 
by the greatest master-pieces of poetry. 

In process of time, the instruments by which imagination works am 
brought to perfection. Men have not more imagination than their rude $> 
cestors. We strongly suspect that they have much less. But they produce 
better works of imagination. Thus, up to a certain fieriod, thediminutkwof 
the poetical powers is far more than compensated by the improvement of aH 
suppliances and means of which those powers stand in need. Then comef 
the short pf*riod of splendid and consummate excellencev And then, fron 
causes against which it is vain to struggle, poetry begins to decline. The 
progress of language, which was at first favourable, l)ecomes fatal to it, and. 
instead of comp<!nsat]ng for the decay of the imagination, accelerates that 
decay, and renders it more obvious. When the adventurer in the Arabia 
tale anointed one of his eyes with the contents of the magical box, all the riches 
of the earth, however widely dispersed, however sacredly concealed, be- 
came visible to him. Hut when he tried the experiment on both eyes, he 
was struck with blindness. What the enchanted elixir was to the sight ol 
the body, language is to the sight of the imagination. At first it calls up a 
world of glorious illusions; but when it becomes too copious, it altogether 
destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols, instead of being en- 
ployed to conv(;y images, are substituted for them. Civilised men think, as 
they trade, not in kind, but by means of a circulating medium. Intheie 
circumstances, the sciences improve rapidly, and criticism among the rest; 
but fKjetry, in the highest sense of the word, disapfiears. Then comes the 
dotage of the fine arts, a second childhood, as feeble as the former, and br 
more hopeless. This is the age of critical poetry, of |)oetry by courtesy, of 
poetry to which the memory, the judgment, and the wit, contribute far 
more than the imagination. We readily allow, that many worka of this 
description are excellent : we will nol contend with those who tliink them 
more valuable than the great poems of an earlier [leriod. We only main- 
tain that they belong to a different species of com[M)sition, and are produced 
by a diderenl faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect, that this critical school of poetry im- 
proves as the science of criticism improves; and that the science of crilieiMD, 
like every other science, is constantly tending towards perfection. As ex- 
periments are multiplied, principles are iM^tter understood. 

In some countries, in our own, for exam pie, there has been an inlernl 

Mween tiui downfall of the creative school and the rise of the critical, a 

|M5riod during which imagination has been in its decrepitude, and taste in 

its infancy. Such a revolutionary interregnum asthis will be deformedby 

ffvprv Mpocieff of ox/ravaganre. 
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The first victory of good taste is over tlie bombast and conceits which 
ielbrm such times as these. But criticism is still in a very imperfect state. 
What is accidental is for a long time confounded with what is essential. 
General theories are drawn from detached facts. How many hours tlie 
Mtioii of a play many be allowed to occupy, — ^how many similes an epic poet 
■ay introduce into his first book, — whether a piece, which is acknow- 
ledged to have a beginning and an end, may not be without a middle, and 
fldier questions as puerile as these, formerly occupied the attention of men 
if letters in France, and even in this country. Poets, in such circum- 
itinces as these, exhibit all the narrowness and feebleness of the criticism 
ky which their manner has been fashioned. From outrageous absurdity 
dSey are preserved indeed by their timidity. But they perpetually sacrifice 
lature and reason to arbitrary canons of taste. In their eagerness to avoid 
(he mala prohibita of a foolish code, they are perpetually rushing on the 
naia i» 8e, Their great predecessors, it is true, were as bad critics as 
hemselves, or perhaps worse : but those predecessors, as we have attempted 
shoWy were inspired by a faculty independent of criticism ; and, there- 
ore, wrote well while they judged ill. 

In time men begin to take more rational and comprehensive views of 
iterature. The analysis of poetry, which, as we have remarked, must at 
test be imperfect, approaches nearer and nearer to exactness. The merits 
if the wonderful models of former times are justly appreciated. The frigid 
iroductions of a later age are rated at no more than their proper value. 
leasing and ingenious imitations of the manner of tlie great masters 
ippear. Poetry has a partial revival, a Saint Martin's summer, which, 
Iter a period of dreariness and decay, agreeably reminds us of the splen- 
lour of its June. A second harvest is gathered in, though, growing on a 
ipent soil, it has not the heart of the former. Thus, in the present age, 
Ifonti has successfully imitated the style of Dante ; and something of the 
Elizabethan inspiration has been caught by several eminent countrymen of 
(Hir own. But never will Italy produce another Inferno, or England 
inother Hamlet. We look on the beauties of tlie modern imitations with 
tselings similar to those with which we see flowers disposed in vases, to 
ornament the drawing-rooms of a capital. We doubtless regard them 
with pleasure, with greater pleasure, pertiaps, because, in the midst of a 
place ungenial to them, they remind us of the distant spots on which they 
Oouridi In spontaneous exuberance. But we miss the sap, the freshness, 
ud the bloom. Or, if we may borrow another illustration from Queen 
Seheherezade, we would compare the writers of this school to thcrjewellers 
who were employed to complete the unfinished window of the palace of 
.Uiddin. Whatever skill or cost could do was done. Palace and bazaar 
were ransacked for precious stones. Yet the artists, with all their dexte- 
rity, with all their assiduities, and with all their vast means, were unable 
lo produce any thing comparable to the wonders which a spirit of a higher 
order had wroudil in a single night. 

The history oi every literature with which we are acquainted confirms. 
We think, the principles which we have laid down. In Greece, we see the 
imaginative school of poetry gradually fading into the critical. iEschylus 
ind Pindar were succeeded by Sophocles, Sophocles by Euripides, Euri- 
pides by the Alexandrian versifiers. Of these last, Theocritus alone has 
left conipositions which deserve to be read. The splendid and grotesque 
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fairyland of the Old Comedy, rich wilh such gorgeous hues, peopled wilh 
such fantastic sliapes, and vocal alternately with the sweetest peals of muaie 
and tlic loudest hursts of elvish laughter, disappeared for ever. The master 
pieces of the New Comedy are known to us hy Latin translations of extrtUMV 
dinary merit. From tliese translations, and from the expressions of the 
ancient critics, it is clear that the original com[)ositions were distinguished 
hy grace and sweetness, that they sparkled with wit, and abounded with 
pleasing sentiment ; hut that the creative power was gone. Julius Ccsir 
called Terence a half Menander, — a sure proof that Menander was not t 
quarter Aristophanes. 

The literature of the Romans was merely a continuation of the literature 
of the Greeks. The pupils started from the point at which their masten 
had, in the course of many generations, arrived. They thus almoit 
wholly missed the period of original invention. The only Latin poeli 
whose writings exhibit much vigour of imagination are Lucretius and Cih 
tullus. The Augustan age produced nothing equal to their finer passagei. 

In France, that licensed jester, whose jingling cap and motley coat con- 
cealed more genius than ever mustered in the saloon of Ninon or of Ma- 
dame Geoflrin, was succeeded by writers as decorous and as tiresome u 
gentlemen-ushers . 

The poetry of Italy and of Spain has undergone the same change. M 
nowhere has the revolution been more complete and violent than in 
England. The same person who, when a boy, had clapfMHl his thrilling 
hands at the first representation of the Tempest, might, without attaining to 
a marvellous longevity, have lived to read the earlier works of Prior and 
Addison. The change, we believe, must, sooner or later, have taken plaee. 
But its progress was accelerated, aud its character modified, by the poli- 
tical occurrences of the times, and particularly by two events, the closing 
of the theatres under the commonwealth, and the restoration of the house 
of Stuart. 

We have said that the critical and poetical faculties are not only distinct, 
but almost incompatible. , The state of our literature during the reigns ol 
Elizabeth and James the First is a strong confirmation of this remark. 
The greatest works of imagination that the world has ever seen were pro- 
duced at that period. The national taste, in the meantime, was to the list 
degree detestable. Alliterations, puns, antithetical forms of expression 
lavishly employed where no corresponding opposition existed between the 
lliouglits expressed, strained allegories, pedantic allusions, every thing, in 
short, quaint and aflected, in matter and manner, made up what was then 
considered as fine writing. The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit and the 
council-board, was deform(;d by conceits which would have disgraced the 
rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy. The king quibbled on the 
tlirone. We might, indeed, console ourselves by reflecting that his mi- 
JH'sty was a fool . But the Chancellor quibbled in concert from the woolsack: 
and the chancellor was Francis Bacon. It is needless to mention Sidney 
and the whole tribe of Eupliuists. For Shakspeare himself, the greatest 
l»oet that ever lived, fails into the same fault whenever ho means to be parti- 
cularly fine. While he abandons himself to the impulse of his imagination, 
his com[K)sitions are not only the sweetest and the most sublime, but also 
Ihernosl fauJiJess, that the world has ever seen. But as soon as his critical 
powers come into play, he sinks to tt\c \ev<>\ ol Co'wVn \ ct \^V«x , be does 
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31, what Cowley did well. All that is bad in his works is bad elaborately, and 
of malice aforethought. The only thing wanting to make them perfect 
m, that he should neyer have troubled himself with thinking whether 
the; were good or not. Like the angels in Milton, he sinks '' with com- 
fobion and laborious flight." His natural tendency is upwards. That ho 
Buy soar, it is only necessary that he should not struggle to fall. He 
nsembled an American cacique, who, possessing in unmeasured abundance 
die metals which in polished societies are esteemed the most precious, was 
titerly unconscious of their value, and gave up treasures more valuable 
ftan the imperial crowns of other countries, to secure some gaudy and 
b-fetched worthless bauble, a plated button, or a necklace of coloured glass. 
We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is extended, and as the 
teason develops itself, the imitative arts decay. We should,! therefore » 
sxpect that the corruption of poetry would commence in the educated 
|lufles of society. And this, in fact, is almost constantly the case. The 
ew great works of imagination which appear in a critical age are, almost 
rithout exception, the works of uneducated men. Thus, at a time when 
lersons of quality translated French romances, and when the universities 
idebrated royal deaths in verses about Tritons and Fauns, a preaching 
inker produced the Pilgrim's Progress. And thus a ploughman startled a 
Seneration which had thought Hayley and Beattie great poets, with the 
idventures of Tam O'Shanter. Even in the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the fashionable poetry had degenerated. It retained few vestiges 
H the imagination qf earlier times. It had not yet been subjected to the 
rales of good taste* Affectation had completely tainted madrigals and 
sonnets. The grotesque conceits and the tuneless numbers of Donne were, 
in the time of James, the favourite models of composition at Whitehall 
andat the Temple. But though the literature of the court was in its decay, 
the literature of the people was in its perfection. The Muses had taken 
sanctuary in the theatres, the haunts of a class whose taste was not better 
than that of the Right Honourables and singular good Lords who admired 
metaphysical love-verses, butwhosc imagination retained all its freshness and 
vigour ; whose censure and approbation might be erroneously bestowed, but 
whose tears and laughter were never in the wrong. Theinfeclion whichhad 
tainted lyric and didactic poetry had but slightly and partially touched the 
drama. While the noble and the learned were comparing eyes to burning- 
glasses, and tears to terrestrial globes, coyness to an enthymeme, absence 
to a pair of compasses, and an unrequited passion to the fortieth remainder- 
man in an entail, Juliet leaning from the balcony, and Miranda smiling 
over the chess-board, sent home many spectators, as kind and simple- 
bearted as the master and mistress of Fletcher's Ralpho, to ory them- 
selves to sleep. 

No species of Action is so delightful to us as the old English drama. 
Even its inferior productions possess a charm not to be found in any 
otber kind of poetry. It is the most lucid mirror that ever was held up 
lo nature. The creations of the great dramatists of Athens produce the 
effDct of magnificent sculptures, conceived by a mighty imagination, 
polidied with the utmost delicacy, embodying ideas of ineflablo majesty 
and beauty; but cold, pale,| and rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, and 
no speculation in the eye. In all the draperies, the figures, and the faces, 
in the lovers and tljo tyrants, the Bacchanals au4 V\\c^w\vv^s, >\\vi\^>\&^'^ 
same marble chUhwss and deaduess. Most oi V\\c e\\a\?ve\ct^ o\ \\\^. \\^^^KS^ 
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slagc resemble the waxen gentlemen and ladies in the window of a periiinier» 
rouged, curled, and bedizened ; but fixed in such stiff attitudes, and slariog 
wi,th eyes expressive of such utter unmeaningness, that they cannot produce 
an illusion for a single moment. In the English plays alone is to be found 
the warmth, the mellowness, and the reality of painting. We know the 
minds of the men and women, as we know the faces of the men and woma 
of V^andyko. 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure the result of two 
peculiarities, which the critics of the French school consider as defects,— 
from tlie mixture of tragedy and comedy, and from the length and extent j 
of the action. The former is necessary to render the drama a just repi»- j 
scntation of a world; in which the laugliers and tlie weepers are perpetuallj I 
jostling each other, — in whicli every event has its serious and its ludi- i 
crous side. The latter enables us to form an intimate acquaintance will 
characters, with which we could not possibly become familiar during the 
few hours to which the unities restrict the poet. In this respect, the worb 
of Sbaksi)eare, in particular, are miracles of art. In a piece, which miy 
be read aloud in three hours, wo see a character gradually unfold all ii 
recesses to us. We see it change willi the change of circumstances. The 
petulant youth rises into the politic and warlike sovereign. The profuM 
and courteous philanthropist sours into a hater and scorner of his kind. The 
tyrant is altered, by the chastening of affliction, into a pensive moralist. 
The veteran general, distinguished by coolness, sagacity, and selfnxHn- 
mand, sinks under a conflict between love, strong as death, and jealousy, 
cruel as the grave. The brave and loyal subject passes, step by step, to 
Ihe exiremities of human de))ravity. We trace his progress from the first 
dawnings of unlawful ambition, to the cynical melancholy of his impe- 
nitent remorse. Yet, in these pieces, there are no unnatural transitioos. 
Nothing is omitted : nothing is crowded. Great as are the changes, narrow 
as is the compass within which they are exhibited, they shock us as little is 
the gradual alterations of those familiar faces which we see every evening 
and every morning. The magical skill of the poet resembles that of the 
Dervise in the Spectator, who condensed all the events of seven yean into 
the single moment during which the king held his head under the water. 

It is deserving of remark, that at the time of which we speak, the plays, ! 
even of men not eminently distinguished by genius, — such, for example, 
as Jonson, were far superior to the best works of imagination in other 
departments. Therefore, though we conceive that, from causes which 
we have already investigated, our poetry must necessarily have declined, 
we think that, unless its fate had been accelerated by external attacks, il 
might have enjoyed an euthanasia, that genius might have been kept alive 
by the drama, till its place could, in some degree, be supplied by taste,' 
that there would have been scarcely any interval between the age of sub- 
lime invention, and that of agreeable imitation. The works of Shak- 
spcan^ which were not appreciated with any degree of justice before Ihe 
mid(i!(3 of the eighteenth century, might then have been the recognised 
standards of excellence during the latter part of the seventeenth; and 
the great Elizabethan writers might have been almost immediateh' 
succeeded by a generation of poets similar to those who adorn our owb 
times. 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum. They pro- 
hibiled theatrical representations, and stigmatised the whole race of 
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isCs as enemies of morality and religion. Much that is objection- 
ay be found in the writers whom they reprobated; but whether 
KML the best measures for stopping the evil, appears to us yery 
1, and must, we think, have appeared doubtful to Uiemselyes, 
after the lapse of a few years, they saw the unclean spirit whom 
d cast out return to his old haunts, with seven oUiers fouler than 



tie extinction of the drama, the fashionable school of poetry,* 
without truth of sentiment or harmony of versification, — ^vnthout the 
of an earlier, or the correctness of a later age, — ^was left to enjoy 
ited ascendancy. A vicious ingenuity, a morbid quickness to perceive 
lances and analogies between things apparently heterogeneous, con- 
almost its only claim to admiration. Suckling was dead. Milton 
lorbed in political and theological controversy. If Waller differed 
le Cowleian sect of writers, he differed for the worse. He had as 
wtry as they, and much less v>'\t ; nor is the languor of his verses 
iensive than the ruggedness of theirs. In Denham alone the faint 
f a better manner was discernible. 

low as was the state of our poetry during the civil war and the pro- 
le, a slili deeper fall was at hand. Hilherlo our Jiterature had been 
lie. In mind, as in situation, we had been islanders. The revolutions 
aste, like the revolutions in our government, had been settled vnthout 
Brference of strangers. Had thi& state of things continued, the same 
inciples of reasoning, which, about this time, were applied with 
edented success to every part of philosophy, would soon have con- 
our ancestors to a sounder code of criticism. There were already 
ngns of improvement. Our prose had at length worked itself clear from 
fuaint conceits which still deformed almost every metrical com- 
1. The parliamentary debates and the diplomatic correspondence of 
entful period, had contributed much to this reform. In such bustling 
it was absolutely necessary to speak and write to the purpose. The 
ities of Puritanism had, perhaps, done more. At the time when that 
style, which deforms the writings of Hall and of Lord Bacon, was 
universal, had appeared that stupendous work, the English Bible, — 
which, if every thing else in our language should perish, would alone 
to show the whole extent of its beauty and power. The respect 
the translators felt for the original, prevented them from adding any 
ideous decorations then in fashion. The groundwork of the version, 
, was of an earlier age. The familiarity with which the Pnritana, 
06t every occasion, used the scriptural phrases, was no doubt very 
MIS ; but it produced good effects. It was a cant ; but it drove out a 
r more offensive. 

highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, independent of thbse 
latances which regulate the style of composition in prose. But with 
ferior species of poetry which succeeds to it, the case is widely dif- 
In a few years, the good sense and good taste which had weeded out 
lion from moral and political treatises, would, in the natural course of 
have effected a similar reform in the sonnet and the ode. The rigour 
victorious sectaries had relaxed. A dominant religion is never ascetic, 
ovemment connived at theatrical representations. The influence of 
;)eare was once more felt. But darker days were approaching. A 
n yoke was to be imposed on our literature. Charles, surrounded b\ 
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ihe companions of his long exile, returned to govern a nation which ou^t 
never to have cast him out, or never to have received him back. Every- 
year which he had passed among strangers, had rendered him more unGt to 
rule his countrymen. In France he had seen the refractory magistracy 
humbled, and royal prerogative, though exercised by a foreign priest in the 
name of a child, victorious over all opposition. This spectacle naturally 
gratified a prince to whose family the opposition of parliaments had been 
so fatal. Politeness was his solitary good quality. The insults which he bad 
suffered in Scotland, had taught him to prize it. The effeminacy and 
apathy of his disposition, fitted him to excel in it. The elegance and vivacity 
of the French manners, fascinated him. With the political maxims and the 
the social habits of his favourite people, he adopted their taste in compo- 
sition ; and, when seated on the throne, soon rendered it fashionable, partly 
by direct patronage, but still more by that contemptible policy which, for 
a time, made England the last of the nations, and raised Louis the Four- 
teenth to a height of power and fame, such as no French sovereign had ever 
before attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was first introduced into our plays. 
Thus, a rising blow, which would at any time have been mortal, was dealt 
to the English Drama, then just recovering from its languishing condition. 
Two detestable manners, the indigenous and the imported, were now in a 
state of alternate conflict and amalgamation. The bombastic meanness of the 
new style was blended with the ingenious absurdity of the old ; and the 
mixture produced something which the world had never before seen, and 
which, we hope, it will never see again, — something, by the side of which 
the worst nonsense of all other ages appears to advantage, — something which 
those who have attempted to caricature it, have, against their will, been 
forced to flatter,— of which the tragedy of Bayes is a very favourable spe- 
cimen. What Lord Dorset observed to Edward Howard, might have been 
addressed io almost all his contemporaries:—- 

" As skilful divers to the bottom fall. 

Swifter than those who cannot swim at all ; 
So, in this way of writing without thinking. 
Thou hast a strange mlacrity in sinking." 

From this reproach some clever men of the world must be excepted, and 
among them Dorset himself. Though by no means great poets, or even good 
versifiers, they always wrote with meaning, and sometimes with wit. 
Nothing indeed more strongly shows to what a miserable state literature had 
fallen, than the immense superiority which the occasional rhymes, carelesdy 
thrown on paper by men of this class, possess over the elaborate productions 
of almost all the professed authors. The reigning taste was so bad» that 
the success of a writer was in inverse proportion to his labour, and to his 
desire of excdlence. An exception must be made for Butler, who had is 
much wit and learning asCowlcy, and who knew, what Cowley never knew, 
how to use them. A great command of homely good English distii^;ai8h« 
him still more from the other writers of the time. As for Grondibert, thon 
may criticise it who can read it. Imagination was extinct. Taste was de- 
praved. Poetry, driven from palaces, colleges, and theatres, had found an 
asylum in the obscure dwelling, whereaGreatMan, born out of due season, 
in disgrace, penury, pain, and blindness, still kept uncontaminated a cha- 
racter and a genius worthy of a better age. 
,, Every thing about Milton is wonderful ; but nothing is so wonderful as 
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Hut, ID an age so unfavourable to poetry, he should have produced Iho 

greatest of modem epic poems. We are not sure that this is not in some 

degree to be attributed to his want of sight. The imagination is notoriously 

most active when the external world is shut out. In sleep its illusions arc 

perfect. They produce all the effect of realities. In darkness its visions are 

always more distinct than in the light. Every person who amuses himself 

vith what is called building castles in the air, must have experienced this. 

Wis know artists who, before they attempt to draw a face from memory, 

dose their eyes, that they may recall a morc^perfect image of the features 

ndthe expression. We are therefore inclined to believe, that the genius 

of Milton may have been preserved from the influence of times so unfavour- 

ible to it, by his infirmity. Be this as it may, his works at first enjoyed a 

wy small share of popularity. To be neglected by his contemporaries was 

he) penalty which he paid for surpassing them. His great poem was not 

generally studied or admired, till writers far inferior to him had, by ob- 

equiously cringing to the public taste, acquired suUiciont favour to ro- 

orm it. * 



IH THE VICISSITUDES IN THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF 

POETRY.f 

Lord Byron has clear titles to applause, in the spirit and beauty of his dic- 
tion and versification, and the splendour of many of his descriptions : but it 
is to his pictures, of the stronger passions, that he is indebted for the fulness 
of his fame. He has delineated, with unequalled force and fidelity, the 
workings of those deep and powerful emotions, which alternately enchant 
and agonise the minds that are exposed to their inroads; and represented, 
with a terrible energy, those struggles and sufferings and exaltations, by 
which the spirit is at once torn and transported, and traits of divine inspi- 
ration, or demoniacal possession, thrown across the tamer features of hu- 
manity. It is by this spell, chiefly, we think, that lie has fixed the admi- 
ration of the public; and while other poets delight by their vivacity, oren- 
dumtby their sweetness, he alone has been able to command the sympathy, 
•eien of reluctant readers, by the natural magic of his moral sublimity, and 
the terrors and attractions of those overpowering feelings, the depths and 
the heists of which he seems to have so successfully explored. All the 
considerable poets of the present age have, indeed, possessed this gift in a 
greater or lesser degree : but there is no man, since the time of Shakspeare 
bimself, in whom it has been made manifest with greater fulness and splen- 
door, than in the noble author befoce us: and there are various considera- 
tuns that lead us to believe, that it is chiefly by its means that he has at- 
tained the supremacy with which he seems now to be invested. 

It must have occurred, we think, to every one who has attended to llie 
general history of poetry, and to its actual condition among ourselves, that 
it a destined te complete a certain cycle, or great revolution, with respect 
at least to some of its essential qualities; and that we are now coming 
round to a taste and tone of composition, more nearly akin to that which 

' Sec tbo opinions of tlic writer of this Essay on Drydcn's taWnlH as «l Y»wi\.\t\ Vtk.iV.\\. 
. t liOfd ll/nMi% ConMir and Uridc of A IvUos.— Vol :i\ui. p. \%. Kvu\, VV»\\. 
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difttinguishod tho beginning of its progress, than any that has prevailed in 
the course of it. 

In the rude ages, when such conii>ositions originate, men's passions ire 
\iolent, and tlieir sensibility dull. Their |K)etry deals therefore in strong 
emotions, and displays the agency of powerful passions ; both became 
these arc tlie objects with which they are most familiar in real life, and be- 
cause nothing of a weaker cast could make any impression on tho rugged 
natures for whose entertainmeiit tliey are devised. 

As civilisation advances, men begin to be ashamed of the undisguised 
vehemence of their primitive emotions; and learn to subdue, or at lent 
to conceal, ttie fierceness of their natural passions. The first triumph ol 
regulated society, is to be able to protect its mcimliers from actual violence; 
and the first trait of refinement in manners, is to exclude the coarscneH 
and offence of unrestrained and stdfisli emotions. The complacency, how- 
ever, witli which these achievements are contemplated, naturally leads to 
too great an admiration of the principle from which they proceed. All mi- 
nifestation of strong feeling is soon proscribed as coarse and vulgar ; and 
first a cold and ceremonious |)olileness, and afterwards a more gay and 
heartless dissipation, n;|)resses, and in part eradicaU;s, the warmer aflee- 
tions and generous passions of our nature, along with its more dangerous 
and turbulent emoliouH. It is needless to trace the efTects of this revolu- 
tion in tho manners and o|)inionH of society upon that branch of literature, 
which ne(M3ssarily refii^cts all im variations. It is enough to say, in ge- 
neral, that, in coa8e(]uence of this change, poetry becomes first pom|K>iu 
and stately — then aflectedly refined and ingenious — and finally gay, witty, 
discursive, and familiar. 

There is yetanotlier stage, however, in the history of man and his in- 
ventions. When the pleasures of security are no long(>r new, and the dan- 
gers of excessive or inlemp<;rate vehemence cerise to be thouglit of in the 
upiKsr ranks of society, it is natural that Uie utility of the precautions which 
had \mm taken against tlu^in should lie brought into question, and their 
severity in agreat mi^asure relaxed. There is in the human breast a certain 
avidity for strong s(*nsations, which cunnot be long repressed even by 
the fear of serious disaster. The consciousness of having sulnlued and dift- 
armed the natural violence of mankind, is sullicienllv lively to gratify this 

f»ro[)ensity, so long as the trium|)h is recent, and the hazards still visible 
roni which it has etfecUsd our deliverance. In like manner, while it is a 
new thing, and somewhat of n distinction, to be able to laugh gracefully 
at all things, the succ<Msful derision of atreclion and enthusiasm is found to 
do pretty nearly as wt^ll us their i>ossessioii; and hearts comfortably harden- 
ed by dissipation feel little want of gratifications which they have almoit 
lost the capacity of receiving. When these, however, come to be but 
vulgar accomplishments — when generations have (mssed away, during 
which all i)ersons of education have employed themst^lves in doing the 
same frivolous things, with the same des|)air either of interest or glory, it 
can scarcely fail to happen, that the more {H>werful spirits will awaken to a 
sense of their own degradation and unhappin(!ss;— ^ disdain and impatience 
of the petty prel($nsions and joyless (*,le^ances of fashion will gradually arise, 
and strong and natural sensations will again besought, without dread of 
their coarseness, in every scene which |)romises to supply them. This 
li Dw Hinge of society in which fanaticism has its s(;cond birth, and 
poliiical enlhmasm its iirsl true dcvotovmeuW-^Vvcu vV^u« of xisiooary 
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lefoim and schemes of boundless ambilion arc conceived, and almosl rea- 
lised, by the energy with which they are pursued — the era of revolutions 
lod projects — of vast performances, and infinite expectations. 

Poetry, of course, reflects and partakes in this great transformation. 
K becomes more enthusiastic, authoritative, and impassioned ; and feeling 
tbe necessity of dealing in more powerful emotions than suited the tran- 
quil and frivolous age which preceded, naturally goes back to those themes 
aiid characters which animated the'energetic lays of its first rude inventors. 
The feats of chivalry, and the loves of romance,* are revived with more 
ftan their primitive wildness and ardour. For the sake of the natural 
iseling they contain, the incidents and diction of the old vulgar ballads arc 
oooe more imitated and surpassed ; and poetry does not disdain, in pursuit 
of her new idol of strong emotion, to descend to the very lowest conditions 
of society, and to stir up the most revolting dregs of utter WTctchedness and 
depravity. 

This is the age to which we are now arrived: — and if we have rightly 
seized the principle by which we think its peculiarities are to be accounted 
for, it will not be difficult to show, that the poet who has devoted himself 
most exclusively, and most successfully, to the delineation of the stronger 
and deeper passions, is likely to be its reigning favourite. Neither do we 
think that we can have essentially mistaken that principle : — at least it is 
alact, independent of all theory, not only that all the successful poets of 
the last twenty years have dealt much more in powerful sensations, than 
those of the century that went before ; but that, in order to attain this 
object, they have employed themselves upon subjects which would have 
been rejected as vulgar and ofiensive by the fastidious delicacy of that 
age of fine writing. Instead of ingenious essays, elegant pieces of gal- 
lantry, and witty satires all stuck over with classical allusions, we have, in 
our popular poetry, the dreams of convicts, and the agonies of gipsy 
women, — and the exploits of buccaneers, freebooters, and savages — and 
pictures to shudder at, of remorse, revenge, and insanity — and the triumph 
of generous feelings in scenes of anguish and terror — and the heroism of 
lawbom affection, and the tragedies of vulgar atrocity. All these various 
subjects have been found interesting, and liave succeeded, in different 
degrees, in spite of accompaniments which would have disgusted an age 
more recently escaped from barbarity : and as they agree in nothing but 
in being the vehicles of strong and natural emotions, and have generally 
pleased nearly in proportion to the quantity of that emotion they con- 
veyed, it is difficult not to conclude, that they have pleased only for the sake 
otlhal quality — a growing appetite for which may be regarded as the true 
characteristic of this age of the world. 

In selecting subjects and characters for this purpose, it was not only 
natural, but in a great measure necessary, to go back to the only ages 
when strong passions were indulged, or at least displayed without control, 
by persons in the better ranks of society ; in the same way as, in order to 
get perfect models of muscular force and beauty, we still find that we 
must go back to the works of those days when men went almost naked, and 

* The Greek and Roman classics afford no resource in this emergency ; partly because by far 
llw|reiter part of them belong to a period of societT as artificial^ and as averse lo the undisguised 
dnbition oi naUiral passions, as that which preceded this revulsion ; and partly because, ut all 
cvttts, the study of them is associated with the coldest aud duUehl period of modern literature, 
jod their mythology and other jargon incorporated with the composUious that come tiQvi \a Va 
■flkad upon with the greatett denuoa and diidain. 
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were raised to th e rank of heroes for feats of bodily strength and ac 
The savages and barbarians that are still to be found in the world, a 
doubt, very exact likenesses of those whom civilisation has driven 
it ; and they may be used accordingly for most of the purposes for 
their ancient prototypes are found serviceable. In poetry, howei 
happens again, as in sculpture, that it is safer, at least for a mo 
genius, ratter to work upon the relics we have of antiquity, than 
what is most nearly akin to it among our own contemporaries ; hot 
cause there is a certain charm and fascination in what is ancient am 
remembered, and because those particular modifications of energetic 
and characters, which have already been made the subject of suo 
art, can be more securely And confidently managed in imitation, tb 
undefined vastness of a natural condition, however analogous to tha 
which they were selected. Mr. Southey, accordingly, who has g 
search of strong passions among the savages of America, and the go< 
enchanters of India, has had far less success than Mr. Scott, wt 
borrowed his energies from the more familiar scenes of European chi 
and built his fairy castles with materials already tried and consecra 
the fabric of our old romances. The noble author before us has 
obliged, like them, to go out ol bis own age and country inquest 
same indispensable ingredients ; and his lot has fallen among the ' 
and Arabs of the Mediterranean ;*-ruffians and desperadoes, certain 
much more amiable in themselves than the worst subjects of the oth 
but capable of great redemption in the hands of a poet of genius, bj 
placed within the enchanted circle of ancient Greece, and pres 
among them so many vestiges of Roman pride and magnificence. ' 
is still one general remark, however, to be made, before coming i 
diatelv to the merit of the piecea before us. 

Although the necessity of finding beings capable of strong passions 
occasions the revival, in a late stage of civilisation, of the characte 
adventures which animated the poetry of rude ages, it must not be H 
that they are made to act and feeU on this resurrection, exactly ai 
did in their first natural presentation. They were then produced, 
exotics, or creatures of the imagination, but merely as better spec 
of the ordinary nature with which their authors were familiar; ai 
astonishing situations and appalling exploits in which they were eni 
were but a selection from the actual occurrences of the times. ?i 
the heroes themselves, nor their first celebrators, would have pen 
any sublimity in the character ilaelf, or the tone of feeling whici 
scenes and such exploits indicate lo the more reflecting readers of a d 
generation ; and would still less have thought of analysing the worki 
those emotions, or moralizing on the incidents to which they gave 
In this primitive poetry, accordingly, we have rather the result th^ 
delineation of strong passions — the events which they produce, rathei 
the energy that produces them. The character of the agent is unavoi 
disclosed, indeed, in short and impressive glimpses — ^but is never 
the direct subject of exhibition ; and the attention of the reader is a 
directed to what he does — not to what he feels. A more refined 
fleeting, and sensitive generation, indeed, in reading these very leg 
supposes what must have been felt, both before and after the at 
that are so minutely recorded ; and thus lends to them, from the i 
of Us own seosibiUly, a dignity and au iulcie^l ^lueb Ulcy did not 
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less in the minds of their own rude composers. When the same scenes 
^ and characters, however, are ultimately called back to feed the craving 
of a race disgusted with heartless occupations for natural passions and 
OTerpowering emotions, it would go near to defeat the very object of their 
I" reyival, if these passions were still left to indicate themselves only by 
die giant vestiges of outrageous deeds, or acts of daring and desperation. 
The passion itself must now be portrayed — and all its fearful workings 
displayed in detail before us. The minds 'of the great agents must be 
^'Uimasked for us— and all the anatomy of their throbbing bosoms laid 
'<pen to our gaze. We must be made to understand what they feel, and 
ttjoy, and endure; — and all the course and ^rogtess oi their paasesaian, 
and the crossing and mingling of their opposite affections, must be ren- 
dered sensible to our touch ; till, without regard to their external cir- 
camstances, we can enter into all the emotions of their hearts, and read, 
«nd shudder as we read, the secret characters which stamp the capacity 
of unlimited sufferin§^n a nature which we feel to be our own. 

It is chiefly by these portraitures of the interior of human nature that the 
poetry of the present day is distinguished from all that preceded it — and 
Ihe difference is perhaps most conspicuous when the persons and subjects 
are borrowed from the poetry of an earlier age. Not only is all this ana- 
tomy of the feelings superadded to the primitive legend of exploits, but in 
many cases feelings are imputed to the agents, of which persons in their 
condition were certainly incapable, and which no description could have 
made intelligible to their contemporaries — while, in others, the want of 
feeling, probably a little exaggerated beyond nature also, is dwelt upon, 
and made to produce great effect as a trait of singular atrocity, though far 
too familiar to have excited any sensation either in the readers or spectators 
of the time to which the adventures naturally belong. Our modern poets, 
in short, have borrowed little more than the situations and unrestrained 
passions of the state of society from which they have taken their characters 
— and have added all the sensibility and delicacy from the stores of their 
own experience. They have lent their knights and squires of the fifteenth 
century the deep reflection and considerable delicacy of the nineteenth, — 
and combined the desperate and reckless valour of a buccaneer or corsair 
of any age, with the refined gallantry and sentimental generosity of an 
English gentleman of the present day. The combination we believe to bo 
radically incongruous ; but it was almost indispensable to the poetical effect 
that was in contemplation. The point was, to unite all the fine and strong 
feelings to which cultivation and reflection alone can give birth, with 
those manners and that condition of society, in which passions arc uncon- 
trolled, and their natural indications manifested without reserve. It was 
necessary, therefore, to unite two things that never did exist together in any 
periodof society ; and the union, though it may startle sober thinkers a little, 
is perhaps within the legitimate prerogatives of poetry. The most outrageous 
and the least successful attempt of this sort we remember, is that of Mr. 
Southey, who represents a wild Welsh chieftain, who goes a buccaneering 
to America in the twelfth century, with all the softness, decorum, and pretty 
behaviour of Sir Charles Grandison. But the incongruity itself is universal 
— from Campbell, who invests a Pennsylvanian farmer with the wisdom and 
mildnesB of Socrates, and the dignified manners of an old Croix do St. Louis 
—to Scott, who makes an old, bloody-minded, and mercenary ruffian talk 
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like a sentimental hero and poet in bis latter (lay&— or the author before 
us, who has adorned a merciless corsair, on a rock in the Mediterranean, 
with every yirtue under heaven — except common honesty.* 

Of that noble author, and the peculiarity of his manner, we have not 
much more to say. His object obviously is, to produce a great effect, partly 
by the novelty of his situations, but chiefly by the force and energy of his 
sentiments and expressions ; and the themes which he has selected, though 
perhaps too much resembling each other, are unquestionably well adapted 
for this purpose. There is something grand and imposing in the unbroken 
stateliness, courage and heroic bigotry of a Turk of the higher order; and j^" 
a certain voluptuous and barbaric pomp about his establishment, that ad- 
dresses itself very forcibly to the imagination. His climate too, and most 
of its productions are magnificent — and glow with a raised and exotic 
splendour; but the ruins of Grecian art, and of Grecian liberty and glory, 
with which he is surrounded, form by far the fines^f his accompaniments. 
There is nothing, we admit, half so trite in poet^ as commonplaces of 
classical enthusiasm ; but it is for this very reason that we admire the force 
of genius by which Lord Byron has contrived to be original, and pathetic, 
upon a subject so unpromising, and apparently so long exhausted. How V 
he has managed it, we do not yet exactly imderstand ; though it is partly, j 
we have no doubt, by placing us in the midst of the scene as it actually 
exists, and superadding the charm of enchanting landscape to that of in- 
teresting recollections. Lord Byron, we think, is the only modem poet 
who has set before our eyes a visible picture of the present aspect of scenes 
so famous in story ; and, instead of feeding us with the unsubstantial food of 
historical associations, has spread around us the blue waters and dazzling 
skies, the ruined temples and dusky olives, the desolated cities and turbaned 
population, of Modern Attica. We scarcely knew before that Greece was 
still a beautiful country. 

He has also made a fine use of the gentleness and submission of the fe- 
males of these regions, as contrasted with the lordly pride and martial fe- 
rocity of the men : and though we suspect he has lent them more 90ul than 
of right belongs to them, as well as more delicacy and reflection ; yet there 
is something so true to female nature in general, in his representations of 
this sort, and so much of the Oriental softness and acquiescence in his par- 
ticular delineations, that it is scarcely possible to refuse the picture the 
praise of being characteristic and harmonious, as well as eminently sweet 
and beautiful in itself. 

The other merits of his composition are such as his previous publications 
had already made familiar to the public, — an unparalleled rapidity of 
narrative, and condensation of thoughts and images — a style always vi- 
gorous and original, though sometimes quaint and affected, and more fre- 
quently strained, harsh and abrupt — a diction and versification invariably 
spirited, and almost always harmonious and emphatic : nothing diluted in 
short, or diffused into weakness, but full of life, and nerve, and activity- 
expanding only in the eloquent expression of strong and favourite affections, 

* la vol. xi. p. 4&5, of the Quarterlv Review, the writer of an able critique on Lord BjffiNi'* 
Corsair and Lara, opposes with great force and ingenuity the theory so eloquently expoundied by 
the author of the above Essay. The discussion is interesting to those who taxe delight in tiaetns 
the causes which operate upon the character and progress of poetry. For the inforoMtioo of th< 
reader, I have transcribed in (he Appendix, No. I. a large i)ortion of the dissertation Co which i 
g/Iude. 
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md every where else coocise, energetic, and impetuous — hurrying on with 
a disdain of litUe ornaments and accuracies, and not always yery solicitous 
iboat being comprehended by readers of inferior capacity. 



HISTORY OF THE DRAMA.* 

There were at Athens various funds applicable to public purposes ; one 
of which, and among the most considerable, was called to hiapnoip or rJi 
didifiJEtf, and appropriated for the expenses of sacrifices, processions, festivals, 
Bpectades, and of the theatres. The citizens were admitted to the theatres 
for some time gratis ; but in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
multitudes crowding to get seals, to introduce order, and, as the phrase is, 
to keep out improper persons, a small sum of money was afterwards 
demanded for admission. That the poorer classes, however, might not be 
deprived of their favourite gratification, they received from the treasury, 
out of this fund, the price of a seat, — and thus peace and regularity were 
secured, and the fund still applied to its original purpose. The money that 
was taken at the doors, having served as a ticket, was expended, together 
with that which had not been used in this manner, to maintain the edifice 
itself, and to pay the manifold charges of the representation. 

It had been enacted by a general law, that in time of war the surplus 
of every branch of the revenue should be applied to military purposes; 
this, of course, included the dvevpixoV; and, moreover, by a particular 
decree, the whole of that fund was not unfrequently tlius appropriated : but 
as such appropriations were rather unpopular, and had sometimes been made 
improperly, it was made a capital offence, on the motion of one Eubulus, 
to attempt to apply the theatrical fund to carry on a war. Stufirqf ^ly/tAifrOtfij 
fi' Tif i^tyjtpoiti fjaTATomp ri ^eaptKA wt^atwtimL, are the words of 
Ulpian. By this decree the Athenians were, in some measure, secured 
•gainst a hasty misapplication ; as it made two steps necessary, where one 
only had been required — it being now indispensable to procure a repeal of 
the penal decree before the question of the application of the money could 
be prudently moved ; and thus necessitating a deliberate consideration of a 
measure so important as the commencement of a war. 

It is curious to observe with how much virulence the people of Athens 
have been calumniated for passing this decree ; with what an absurd 
vioieDce the enemies of what they call luxury, and of the human species, 
the (ast friends of asceticism and of war, have in all times reiterated tlie 
same censure, and with what a blind credulity the vulgar have re-echoed 
the (ay. If we consider the advantages which the Athenians, and indeed 
the whole civilised world, derived from the Greek theatre, and the small 
benefits, or rather tiie miserable calamities, occasioned by their wars of 
aggression — in other words, by almost all Oie wars in which they engaged — 
we shall be induced to look upon the decree of Eubulus as a most salutary 
law, which forbade turbulent spirits to consume a fund, raised for the 
great purposes of public instruction and civilisation, in promoting waste, 
daughter, and barbarism. 

The matter is not without interest, if wc view it only as a portion of 

• Serfo Yean of the King's Theatre, By John Ebew^\ o\. tl^^ p. "iM . ^nw« ,>8fft . 
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ancient liistory, and as it respects the manners and policy of timet long 
gone by; but it is far more im[>ortant, if we bring it home to our own days, 
and ask ourselves whether our own ^taptKA have not often been lakei 
from us, and applied, when there was no Eubulus at hand to lielp us, lo 
those very purposes which the much-censured Athenians so wisely sougfit 
to prevent? It cannot be denied that (liis fund, with us — the fund fer 
supporting elegant arts, and embuing the body of the people with noble 
tastes and reGned sentiments-^has l^en frequently seized on by antici- 
pation, — ^not only before it was collected in the treasury of the theatre, but 
before it was accumulated in the hands of the opulent individuals who would 
otherwise have created and applied it; and that it has been expended upM 
wars, that were purely and peculiarly wars of aggression. Why, we wouH 
also ask, is the influence of our theatres so small, seeing that in a free 
country their power ouglit to be great? Why do men of worth refuse 
almost unanimously to visit them? Why will no man of real talent write j 
for them? These questions, and such as these, continually occur to all I 
who reflect upon the present state of our society ; and we will briefly ' 
discuss, and endeavour to solve some of them. 

Travellers inform us, that savages, even in a very rude state, are found : 
to divert themselves by imitating some common event in life : but it is not 
necessary to leave our own quiet homes, to satisfy ourselves that dramalie 
representations are natural to man. All children delight in mimickiog 
action ; many of their amusements consist in such performanees, and are io 
every sense plays. It is curious, indeed, to observe at how early an age 
Uie young of the most imitative of animals, man, begin to copy the action 
of others; how soon the infant displays its intimate conviction of the great 
truth, that '' all the world's a stage." The baby does not imitate those 9sU 
only, that are useful and necessary to be learned ; but it instinctively mocb 
useless and unimportant actions and unmeaning sounds, for its amusement, 
and for the mere pleasure of imitation, and is evidently much delighted wbea 
it is successful. The diversions of children arc very commonly dramatie. 
When they are not occupied with their hoops, tops, and balls, or engaged in 
some artificial game, they amuse themselves in playing at soldiers, in being 
at school, or at church, in going to market, in receiving company ; and they 
imitate the various employments of life with so much fidelity, that the 
theatrical critic, who delights in cliaste acting, will often find less to censure 
in his own little servants in tlic nursery, tlian in his Majesty's servants in t 
theatre-royal. When they are somewhat older, they dramatise the storiei 
they read : most boys have represented Robin Hood, or one of his merry- 
men ; and every one has enacted the part of Robinson Crusoe, and hismu 
Friday. We liave heard of many extraordinary tastes and antipathies; bat 
we never knew an instance of a young person who was not delighted the 
first time he visited a theatre. The true enjoyment of life consists in ac- 
tion; and happiness, according to the peripatetic definition, is to be found ia 
energy ; it accords, therefore, with the nature and etymology of tlie drama, 
which is, in truth, not less natural than agreeable. Its grand divisiOBi 
correspond, moreover, with those of time ; the contemplation of the pie- 
sent is Comedy — mirth, for the most part, being connected with tlie pre- 
sent only — ^and the past and the future arc Uie dominions of the Tragic 

Muse. 

It has been a grave question, since the first introduction of tlicatrical 
svprvgautationSf whether they arc on V\ii^ v^VioV^^ V^uv^&mL in eociety, oi 
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luriful? Experience seems to have decided in their favour. Plato, who 
hid aeYer lived in a state where they wore not, but, on the contrary, al- 
ways resided in a city where they were frequent, at the beginning of tho 
tenth book of his Republic, and at the end of tho seventh book on Laws, 
dves his suffrage against them, and excludes them, as well as all poetry, 
uom his ideal republic. Some have conjectured, and it is not impossible, 
that the dislike of the elegant philosopher for poets was caused by envy and 
the qiirit of rivalry ; or, since it was his delight to invent paradoxes, that 
he condemned the theatre, because the love of it was so prevalent amongst 
his countrymen, as to be considered almost essential to their cxislcnce ; and 
that if he had inhabited a country in which it was held in abhorrence, tho 
nme motive would probably have induced him to recommend the drama 
II necessary to public welfare and private felicity. On tho supposition that ho 
wrote in good faith, it must at least be admitted that he wrote in ignorance ; 
nerer having had an opportunity of observing by actual experience the 
ilite which he recommends : we may therefore believe, that if he had 
, bown the inconveniences arising from the want of theatres, as well as 
Ihose which are occasioned by the abuse of them, he would, perhaps, havo 
invented a commonwealth less inhospitable to players. 

At all events, Uie fancy, or opinion, that the theatre is injurious to 
morals, is by no means of modern origin ; several states of Greece, and es- 
^edally the rude, cruel, and warlike Sparta, abhorred it as sincerely as 
the most sour and rigid of our puritans ; and there is nothing that has been 
said by the most bigoted of their writers, which has not been said and 
'written with equal vehemence and austerity in ancient times. The praise 
of great severity of manners may still be had by persons who will seek it 
ibm ; but fliey are many centuries too late for the praise of novelty. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Solon, tells us, that when Thespis first set up the stage 
at Athens, it was much frequented by the multitude ; that Solon went once 
himself, and when the play was over, asked the manager if he was not 
ashamed to tell such a parcel of lies before so many people? Thespis 
answered, it was no harm to say or do these things in jest, and by way of 
diYersion ; but Solon struck his staff with passion upon the ground, and 
replied, ** If lying is so well received in the way you talk of, we shall soon 
haYeit practised in serious business.'' Some strict persons, in like manner, 
will not permit any expression to be used to children which is not precisely 
and literally true : but experience proves that we should thereby deprive 
them of much instruction and innocent amusement ; for at tho earliest age, 
as soon as they can make any distinction whatever, they learn to discern 
between jest and earnest, and they rarely, if ever, confound them. They 
cm at once tell whether we speak seriously or in fun — and so can those 
children of a larger growth, the multitude. There have been sects, since the 
days of Solon — though not perhaps philosophers — who do not frequent 
theatres, who use no amusing fictions, who never say the thing that is in 
jest : but we may safely appeal to the experience of mankind, whether 
Ihe members of such sects, in the serious business of life, are remarkable 
for a superior worth or veracity. There is, and always has been, but too 
much falsehood in the world : but men do not learn at the playhouse to 
speak untruths — nor in reading Don Quixote, or even the Arabian Nights i 
nor are the most veracious or ingenuous children those who are ignorant 
of the history of Jack and the Bean, and of his great namesake, the 
Giant-killer. 
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It 18 (lifriculi to conceive a preacher, whoso eloquence shonld generally 
produce a moral effect upon his audience equally strong with that caiued 
by a moderately good representation of an indifferent tragedy ; and we m 
convinced that the force of comic ridicule, when directed skilAiIIy agaiiut 
a public abuse, would be irresistible : the power of the theatre, wnether it 
operates by laughter or by tears, might, therefore, if duly exerted, be pro- 
ductive of mfinite good. Striking portions of history might be shown od 
the stage with a forcible and impressive effect ; for even £e dull history of 
England becomes interesting in the ten dramas of Shakspcare ; and it is 
perhaps not altogether impossible, that the still duller legends of France 
might acquire attraction in the hands of a great master of scenic composition. 
These ten plays are the best specimens wo have of the manner in which 
history may be treated dramatically ; and the mode in which eight of them 
follow each other, reminds us of the trilogies of the Greeks. Young per- 
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sons, and the lower orders, listen with great satisfaction to speeches, and 
even to disputatious arguments, whenever they are able to comprehend in 
any degree the object of them ; and they assist at dramatic exhibitions with 
still greater pleasure and profit. Nor is it profitable for youth to be bearen k 
only ; it is good for them to take a part. Acting plays, under proper hh ^ 
perintendence, is very useful ; it is the best mode of learning to pronoonce 
well, of acquiring a distinct utterance, a good delivery, and graceful action; 
the memory is strengthened and enriched with plenty of choice words and 
elegant expressions, and the mind is taught by experience to judge cor- 
rectly of dramatic excellence. 

This exercise, too, is always performed with so much ease anddeligjit, 
that if it were not beneficial in its effects, as it undoubtedly is, it oug^t still 
to be encouraged, as an innocent and acceptable relaxation ; and reserved 
as a reward for past, and a motive for future exertions. It was formerly 
practised on this principle at our Universities, and continued in force there 
so long as learning was cultivated ; the good old custom is still retained in 
Westminster School. So long, also, as the Inns of Court were faithful (o 
their original destination — the advancement of legal education, it was imqiI 
for the students to act plays in the halls ; and great personages, sometinMS 
even kings and queens, did not disdain to attend them ; in short, wherever 
education was, there were theatricals also, as the last finishing of the work. 

The Jesuits, who were the most liberal of all the religious orders, and 
were, in truth, the victims of their liberality, as they were singularly active 
and successful in education, encouraged dramatical representation in their 
seminaries. We have this account of their proceedings from Gabriel d'E- 
millianne, a very hostile witness : — 

" The Jesuits take much pains themselves in making^ of comedies and tragedies, and emf 
Regent is bound to compose two at least every year. To this end, as soon as Uiey hare fidM 
some piece of elaborate folly or buffboocry, they distribute tiie personages thereof to those of thdr 
scholars they judge most (iroper to represent them; and they spend a great part of the tinecf 
their classes, or morning ancl afternoon lectures, in excrciKing them two or tnrec months bdon 




tdligible to the ladies tliat are invited to them. AmongMt the rest, they take care not lo fbfld 
llie mothers of their bcliolars, wiio arc ravished to see tlieir children declaiming upon the tbeilt* 
of tho reverend fathers, and conceit their children have profited greatly, in being so dextcroif ' 
]t!nying the jack ])udding." 

Iff* afterwards relatos, in a more an^r^ Vouc, VWV 
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" Tlw Abbot of SL MkhaeTf id the Wood, near Bologna, fold me f h(>re ^s no harm in all thii, 
aid thai they did it for a good end ; ' For/ 8aid he, * we sometimes act little tragedies and comedies 
a iheTaitry* or in fhe chnrch, to which we invite our kindred of both sexes, and onr friends, to be 
wtny together.' The Abbot, in giving me this account, took notice of some sort of indignation on 
mj brow, when he told me that tuey made use of tiie church to act their farces and comedies in ; 
and th«vfore would needs excuse himf^eU on that point, by telling me that they were in a manner 
foned Id serre themselvea of that place, because the ladies were not suffered to enter the Convent, 
10 that they had no other place where to bestow them ; as if, forsooth, it were a case of absolute 
aad insuperable necessity for the ladies to be present, or for them to act such kind of follies. 
BonelHDea, also, they are guilty of most horrible profanations ; by building their theatre upon the 
*^' ' i altar where the holy sacrament is lodged." 



We would not willingly participate in the horror of a writer, who dc- 
dares that a profanation is great, for a reason which he does not believe him- 
lelf ; yet the practice of acting plays in a church is so contrary to our pre- 
lent habits, that it somewhat startles us. Though it may tend, possibly, in 
iome sort, to remove indignation from the brow, and to excuse the reve- 
rmd fathers, if we reflect, that in the ancient world dramatic representations 
irere intimately connected with religion, and were, indeed, a part of it; 
Ihat the theatre, in short, was a sacred place, and that the periformance was 
icoompanied by sacrifice. Not only was it so with the Pagans, but with 
Hhristians also, to a certain extent ; and when the drama was restored in 
he middle ages, it was by sacred persons, representing sacred stories, most 
commonly in sacred places. But of this hereafter. In all religions that 
laye enjoyed an extensive influence, or a permanent establishment, there 
lias been much that was dramatic in the public rites and services; various 
scenes connected with the foundation, or extension, of the peculiar faith, 
were represented, although not always, perhaps, with taste and felicity. 
Except in a few modern sects, the ritual has never consisted of prayers and 
thanksgivings alone. 

It is not impossible that the notion of desecrating our churches, by ap> 

plying them to other uses than those of devotion, may be carried farther 

than ancient usage will warrant. It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath 

days ; and it may possibly be lawful to do good also in a sacred place. It 

is certain, that they have often been used by pious persons for the best act 

that man can do to his fellow — ^for the purpose of teaching. We read of the 

excellent and eminently pious Sir Thomas More, that '* as soon as he put 

on the bar gown, he read a public lecture in the church of St. Lawrence, 

Old Jewry, upon St. Austin's treatise De Civitate Dei, with an excellent 

grace, and great applause. In these lectures, he did not discuss any points 

of divinity, so much as explain the precepts of Moral Philosophy, and clear 

up some difficulties in history." The Court of Arches, as is well known, 

derives its name from the church of St. Mary-le-bow, or de Arcuhua : that 

celebrated house of prayer was made, without scruple, a den of proctors. 

Itdiould seem, therefore, that the clergy of former days were less jealous 

of sharing the sacred edifices with the profane, and did not seek to withold 

public buildings from public purposes, under a pretence of extraordinary 

reverence. However that may be, it is certain that they were not, as now, 

hermetically sealed ; they stood open, at all hours of the day, to all comers. 

It is only in very modern times, an abuse of yesterday, that indolence and 

cupidity have conspired to shut out the public from our cathedrals. We 

read with horror and indignation, but without surprise, the late miserable 

destruction of the choir of York Minster. The catastrophe seems to have 

l»een the consequence of this illegal and baibaTovAS ipvaeWevi \ ^wvi ^<b ^knks 

ox/M'ci to see more of the sanu} kind, unless vi^^otovis \v\o«ks\vt^% ^"t^ '$:^^«^^n 
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adopted to rescud the custody of them from unworthy guardians, whc 
to derive vile and paltry gains, by extorting from the curiosity of strai 
fees for permission to admire public ornaments, which are equally tin 

Ecrty of all. If the church had been open, an incendiary could scj 
ave set it on fire; or if some maniac had committed such an act, tl 
would have been discovered before it had attained an irresistible force, 
structure of the building demonstrates, that a sudden conflagration w 
to be apprehended ; the mischief must have been unobserved during 
hours of total neglect, or it could not have consumed an edifice consti 
almost entirely of stone. If the church had been open, it could nol 
been without watchmen, however strong the desire to economize mighl 
been. The fear of damage would have proved a security, and the pn 
of the vit»Mpoi would have frustrated the de«gns of a prophet, or 
of more than a prophet. Those who have often gazed with deli^ 
wonder on that lovely choir, can alone be sensible of the full extent • 
loss, or feel sufficient indignation at the monstrous and inconceivable 
ligence which was really the guilty cause. 

The consideration of our cathedrals may appear to some to be r 

from the subject we have undertaken to treat ; but it is in truth essen 

the view which we have taken of it; and it will be necessary to eiami 

structure of these edifices more minutely, that what we are going 1 

may be intelligible. As the Drama was derived from Greece, it is i 

sary, in order clearly to understand its nature, to obtain a correct idea 

Greek Drama ; but especially of the Tragedy, which was its most ai 

form, and of the grand characteristic and parent of the Greek Tragedy 

Chorus. Now, it will greatly assist our comprehension of this obscui 

ill-explained subject, to examine with attention the construction of a ( 

dral Church. The tendency, since the Reformation, has always ba 

all our institutions, to shut in and to include a chosen few ; and to ei 

by strong barriers, and shut out as cfTeclually as possible, the mass i 

people. We may remark this in a very striking manner in our Cathe 

The eastern end has been separated by the organ, and by other im 

ments, from the body of the church, and eflectually cut ofTfrom the 

We must remove these obslacles, at least in idea. We must imagim 

the organ has been restored to its original position, which in ma 

the Continental churches it still occupies, over the western entrance ; 

the side in one of the aisles, where we sometimes find it ; or, as the n 

instrument is comparatively modem, although of considerable anti( 

we may suppose that it is annihilated. Wc must also imagine, that a 

other wooden barricadocs, especially galleries, and those frightful exai 

of aristocratical exclusion — the pews — arc swept away, and that the \ 

building is as clear and as open as a heathen temple, or an unrefo 

church. We shall find, that the whole of the part which wo have 

open, is raised by two or three steps above the pavement of the rest ( 

church, and that the farther or eastern part oi this elevated area is 

raised in the same way; and upon this highest elevation the high altai 

as we call it, ttic Communion Table, stands. The whole of the ele 

area, as well as the persons who officiate upon it, retains the ancient i 

of Chorus in most of the languages of Europe, although it is some 

modified according to the genius of the language : we calljt the Choir, or Q 

In many churchcB, a»^ in St. Vclcr's al l\(>iuc, Cor example, and the 

fAedraJ al Florence, the high aUat is \Aac^i4 mo\vi iv^^i\^ \tv ^vs, \t 
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of the building, and under the cupola, or central tower : but Ihiis is not very 
material. 

We must then imagine, that the service used in our cathedral is per- 
formed, or rather, since many ceremonies, continued from a very remote 
period, have been laid aside, that more ancient rites are celebrateid. We 
most imagine that we see, on that elevated part of the pavement called the 
Chorus, or Choir, that body of men which is also called by the same name, 
attired in sacred vestments, and occupied in various rites ; that at one time 
diey march slowly in different directions, and at another time remain fixed 
OD the same spot ; that they ascend and descend the steps of the high altar, 
nd that some of them perform certain ceremonies there ; that they bear 
OB high and exhibit images, vessels, or relics ; that they carry in their 
bands, at one time, lighted tapers, or torches, at another, sprinkle lustral 
water dk all sides, or waft clouds of incense from burning censers, and espe- 
cially that they often divide themselves into two equal bands, and that 
ttch (semichorus) is in all such actions the exact counterpart of the other ; 
moreover, that they chant during their mysterious operations, and sing 
verses to the accompaniment of mueacal instruments, in strange and solemn 
strains, in strophe and antistrophe, or, as they are now called, antiphones, 
or anthems; responsive songs, relating. to the history of remote periods, 
prophetic, and of a dark and mysterious sense : the one half of the Choir 
answering the other from the opposite side of the altar : and that the whole 
of the nave and the aisles on all sides are filled with a mingled crowd of 
spectators, of both sexes, and of every age and rank. But we need not 
imagine such a scene : for we may see it ourselves in the greatest part of 
Europe; and when we sec it, we seethe Chorus of the ancient Greeks. 

Such, undoubtedly, it appeared to the eye ; and such were the ceremo- 
nies which were performed, although with a difTercnt design and object, 
in the temples and theatres of Greece, and more frequently before an altar 
in the open air, either within the walls of a city, or at some sacred spot 
without, and in the vicinity. Let us next imagine, that in order to explain 
eeremonies of which the meaning might not bo very obvious, some person 
comes forward and recites to the multitude a narrative of the event which the 
iestiya] is designed to commemorate. Let us, to make the matter more 
idain, fake a familiar and awful example from our own history. Let us 
imagine that the Choir is engaged in celebrating the martyrdom of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury ; and that, in the midst of the performances, which are 
still continued, an orator recites the tale of the barbarous and sacrilegious 
marder of an Archbishop, perpetrated in his cathedral, on the steps of the 
high altar, because, from devotion to a righteous cause, he refused to sacri- 
fice to his personal safety the immunities of the Holy Church. Let us again 
imagine that the saint himself, arrayed in his pontificals, appears as a bea- 
tified spirit, in much glory, and eloquently relates the threats and tempta- 
tions with which he was assailed, the firmness with w hich he withstood 
ftem, the ferocity of his murderers, whose coming he had anticipated, and 
liis patient submission and calm resignation to a violent but voluntary death . 
I^t us farther imagine, thathesometimesaddresses his discourse to the choir, 
iadsometimes to the multitude ;'and, to add to the effect of the exhibition, and 
to render it more edifying, that the Choir, still continuing their ceremonies, 
iflfect to feel, in some degree, the awe which such an a^i^TvUow, \^ \^aJi^ 
'rould produce; and at one while, address to the luatlNT ex^xes^AQ.xvsjVa^ ^\ 

VOL. I. \K\ 
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admiration and compassion, and at another, call upon the people to noti<^ 
meek courage of the sufTerer, and to behold a just man made perfect. 

Now, if we substitute Hercules, Theseus, or Agamemnon, for Thc^ii 
(k Becket, wo have here the original form of the Greek tragedy ; or, as 
was first performed on the feasts of Bacchus, the subject was generally B» 
chic ; and we may suppose that the mythic tale was related by the godtiu» 
self, by Semele or Ariadne, by Penlheus or Agave, or by some other Oi^ 
nysiacal character. The drama was at first all prologue ; it was a neti^ 
narration ; and was not therefore dramatic, except so far as the interventiNy 
of the Chorus made it such, who, whilst they burned incense upon the alUTM 
and poured out libations and performed the other rites, sometimes addiMhi 
ed themselves to the actor in terms of sympathy, and sometimes deroafid^. 
the attention of the audience. « 

The number of actors was increased by degrees, and the place <#oaffi*| 
tion was supplied by dialogue — spirited, passionate, disputatious dialogic 
— which superseded it in great measure in the Greek tragedy, and io thi(| 
•f Rome, France, and Italy; almost entirely in the new comedy, txAk^ 
the entire drama of England, Si)ain, and Germany — a larger portion oTH^ 
however, being retained in the Greek tragedy than in any other, eithaj 
through the force of custom, or for the sake of contrast, in which tlN{ 
Greeks delighted, and to sot oiT the dialogue. , 

Asa part of the drama, the Chorus was at first an accidental ingredienti 
for we have seen that the dialogue was gradually superinduced and addel 
to it, and invented in connection with it; but it was long continued asM) 
essential part, through reflection and experience of its advantages, aad ii 
obedience to the dictates of true genius and good taste. The Chorus ma] 
truly be said constantly to vibrate, in the ancient tragedy, between the au- 
dience and the persons represented. Sometimes it more nearly approaehei 
the spectators, and seems to form a portion of them — which was perhapi 
the more ancient practice : sometimes inclines to the performers, and tau 
a decided part with them — and this is the more modern method; for il 
modern plays, which have been intended as imitations of the ancient nMH 
dels, the chorus Has uniformly taken its place actually upon the stage. Il 
the ancient theatre, it occupied an intermediate position ; and as it oftM 
changed its place, it most probably approached, or receded from, the stag! 
or the audience, whenever it was about to throw its weight into the m 
scale ot the other. 

The union of the Chorus with the spectators was, in fact, a kind of treft' 
chery, although an innocent one, and it was doubtless yery efficacious il 
deceiving; for, to be thoroughly deceived, it is necessary to be betrayal 
also. The confederate of a conjuror afibrds a homely instance, but a plab 
and familiar one; he takes his seat amongst the company, and whilst h 
seems to share in their wonder , and oven aflects to participate in their i\^ 
gilance, ho efiectually advaitces the designs of his principal, and is, ini 
essential to their success. He, to be sure, seeks to cheat us onlyi 
childish wonder, whilst the Chorus deludes us into a close sympathy 
the woes of Electra, with the terrors and despair of ilUdipus. The eii4 
more noble, but the means employed are nearly the same. It is mao" 
how much passions may be inflamed, and how soon the grand foe to|M>i 
sion, reason, may be lulled asleep, by what is familiarly called UM»t\ 
for when any one is deeply engaged in a game, or is angry, and about M 
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Ggjlit, a single word of encouragement from the most obscure and insigni- 
Bont of the bystanders, if uttered in season, increases the desire of success 
in the one case, and of revenge in the other, even in the bosom of a person 
of superior constancy; and but too often succeeds in banishing prudence, 
when it was not entirely dislodged, and in turning the trembling scales to 
fteeril part. In more important contests, many a brave fellow, whose 
eimrage had begun to flag, and his spirits to droop, and who was about to 
fUL beneath the overpowering might of his enemies, has been animated to 
fcadi exertions, and often to victory, by the cheering voice, or an encou- 
ii^g sign, a whisper, or look from his immediate commander. The sud- 
in appearance of the general has commonly an electrical effect; and the 
iBlances are innumerable, in which it has converted, as if by magic, rout 
ad disastrous defeat into complete and triumphant success. So, in the war 
r word»— a species of warfare that seems harmless, but is frequently more 
Bstructive than that of the sword — a timid disputant has often been impel- 
d, by a slight encouragement artfully thrown in at the critical moment, 
hether in kindness or in malice, to rush headlong into perils not less than 
lose of the field, and to gather laurels at least as glorious as those won by 
le general. Many animals are exceedingly sensible of the power of badL-> 
ig. The courage and conquests of dogs and cocks, as is well known, ara^ 
really aided by it; much of merit of the skilful huntsman oonsista in 
16 degree of encouragement he is able to give to his hounds; and 
mch of the art of the jockey is judiciously exciting and animating, at 
roper periods, the generous emulation of his horse. We may easily be- 
leve, therefore, that the effect of the Chorus in assisting the actors was very 
nat ; and that it was not the least powerful, when the words that were ut^ 
Bled appear, at first, to have an opposite tendency. When the substance 
fChem is, "Moderate your grief! such is the course of events,'' the grand- 
mint, fliat real sorrows are beheld, and are therefore deserving of pity, but 
1^ a leasoaable extent, is enforced by implication ; a mode of proof which 
east excites suspicion, and in the due use of which the greatest art of the 
xator is displayed. The Chorus, was, perhaps, but the frame of the pio- 
tne; but whoever has seen painting without its frame, knows how much 
if the eflect is lost when that is removed. It was like the side scenes of our 
OKalres, which add much to the deception caused by the back scene. 
The Hosic of the choral songs added greatly to the attractions of the 
theatre : but, « the materials are wanting, it is impossible for ns to have 
my idea of it. Our modern musicians, we suspect, could hardly compose 
Q air that would carry a strophe of Pindar, or of a tragedy. They never 
tflNnpt a longer piece than a short stanza ; and as soon as they have made 
iiensible melody, they seem to be ashamed, or afraid, of their own creation, 
9i finish it as hastily as possible. The art of suspending and prolonging 
ft&elodyfora longer time, and then bringing it gracefully and agreeaUy 
lia doM, seems to be lost. Harmony, at which the composers of die 
MwDt diay chiefly aim, although they strive hard to make it appear to be 
m ba ad and difficult, is comparatively easy, as those who best understand 
At iidqect affirm, and demands less genius and originality than melody. 
fhb name that is heard in the Greek Church, as every person haa espe- 
fenoed who has ever entered one, is very peculiar, and by no meana 
iHpleasant, even to ears that are quite unaccustomed to it. If an ai- 
>erieneed rooaician, md a man ef taste, were to investigate the more anaiort 
^uaiod services of that ehurch, he might possibly find Ihe c)^« \» Qmrib. 
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mimic, and {^really eh^vate an<i iiiiprove (lie art, aniHtcMiy in exprmi 
and M> far a« it itf coiiritfcted with |KxHry. It Ik Mid tliat importaol 
valuablif V4fi»li^(tt» of the ancient Dancing, which wai» aJ«o intituateiy U«fl 
with the choral parts of tragi^ly, ax well a« the mum, nrtay »till be fo 
in tlie Kant, and hi Koine parU of the kingdom of Naples, 

Of tlie ancient Mcn^ nUta, nianv were perfoniied by fenialeKouly; 
conMH|ueutly often (ind a cliiiriii» of women in tlur; (iratik Drama. £i 
pid<«s, although he is ^y>mmonly repirtrnl to have been an enemy of the 
rtex, seems to liave preferred Uiem U} men in tite corapo^tiou of a cfaM 
lor of his twenty tragedies, iliUsttn are fiimislied in this majioer, and of 
remaining five, one is a satiric piectf, and tIte chorus, of course, eoosisl 
satyrs. In two only of thi^ seven tragedies of Sophocles, on tlie cooU: 
is there a chorus of women : whilst tlui like number of plays by Jliadi' 
funiisli tluroe witli a chorus of women, and two more of females, but 
supernatural order : in one, the Furies ; in tlie other, the sea-nymphs, 
daughters of Oceauus, It would be ditlicult lo select amongst ouneli 
class of persons (it to (ill with propriety the part, and to fK^rConn the M 
of Hie ancient (Chorus, if we were inclined, by way of experiment, (/> attc 
to revive the institution. We have no symfiatliy in tliis taiid wilh m 
and nuns; and, like a chorus of was|)S, they eould only be introduo^ 
a comedy com|>os<;d in imitation of Aristophanes. They might, liowc 
he used with advautagii in Ciuiitries where they ani still reverenced ; « 
the prioci{ial character ruslied suddenly into tlujir church during tine i 
f<»rmance of solemn riUfs, to avail hinis<ilf of the privilege of ftauctxi 
fresh from sofne murder, and pursued, not like (>r<^s by the Furies, 
by the kindred of tlie slain eager for revenge, tlie union of the dran 
;K'tion with the chorus would not want probability, and the whole au^ 
worked up into one consisUiiit fable. The story of Francis tlie First of Fn 
who, after his d<;featatPavia, cameunexuef^tedly into the beautiful dior 
tlie Carthusians, near that city, while llie fathers were engaged iu the i 
S4;rvice, to seek an asylum in tliat sacred place, affords an example, 1 
real history, of a hero coming in contact with a suitable cliorus. 

The expense of the chorus at Athens was very considerable ; bui it 
furnished by private pt^rsons, and was one of tlie burdens, or liCurgic 
they were called, whidi were im|ios<5d by law on tlie rich. The h 
itliarge was, nerliaps, one reason why it wasat last entirely laid aside, 
dialogue, which had at (irst Intitn inlnxluced as a trifling* addition, a« 
incident only, gradually incre^s^^^il in importance, and gained upon 
'jrigiruil groundwork and foundation, wliich it at last supplanted. 

1*lie climate of Athens lieing oiuf of tiie (inest and most agreeable in 
world, the Atlienians pass^fd the greatest part of tlieir time in the open 
aiid their theatres, like thos4; iu the rest of ( jreece and in aocieat IU 
had no other c^^vering than the sky. Their stnictun^ a^x'ordjfigly did 
greatly from fliat of a modern playhouse, and the represeulatioa Jo a 
res|>ei;ls was ejufcuted in a dilfenfut manner. Hut we will meutkn t 
|iei;uliarities only which are ner;4n»sary U) render our ol>set'vatroiis inlelUf 

TIk; ancient tlieatn^s, in the (irst place, wer«$ on a much larger scale i 
any that liave Ix^en tytmairticUid in laUtr 4lay>», It would have been Im 
sible, by reason of the inagnituijf; (A the edifice, and <x>nsequenUy of 
slage, to have chaiu^ the scenes in \Uc same manner as in our sum 
buildings. Tlie*MXine, as it was (uilled, wn^ a fKfrmanent slnjcturie, 
JKffemble4 ihv front ot homers^:! lloiiS4', of iKc Jlors^; Uuairds, or 
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uileries, and was in the same style of architecture as th^ rest of the spacious 
iifioe. There were three large gateways, through each of which a view 
!slreets, <Nr of woods, or of whatever was suitable to the action represented, 
as displayed : this painting was fixed upon a triangular frame, that 
Drned on an axis, like a swivel seal, or ring, so that any one of the three 
les mi^t be presented to the spectators ; and perhaps the two that were 
ned away might be covered with other subjects, if it were necessary. If 
rts of Regent-street, or of Whitehall, or the Mansion House, and the 
mk of England, were shown through the openings in the fixed scene, it 
iHild be plain that the fable was intended to be referred to London ; and it 
auld be removed to Edinburgh, or Paris, if the more striking portions of 
Me cities were thus exhibited. The front of the scene was broken by 
famiDS, by bays and promontories in the line of the building, which gave 
toty and variety to the facade, and aided the deception produced by the 
iDtings thatwere seen through the three openings. In the Roman theatres 
ere were commonly two considerable projections, like large bow- 
ndowB, or bastions, in the spaces between the apertures ; this very uneven' 
e afforded assistance to the plot, in enabling different parties to be on the 
ge at the same time, without seeing one another. The whole front of the 
ige was called the scene, or covered building, to distinguish it from the 
It of the theatre, which was open to the air, except that a covered portico 
quently ran round the semicircular part of the edifice at the back of the 
^est row of seats, which answered to our galleries, and was occupied, 
e them, by the gods, who stood in crowds upon the level floor of theic 
lestial abodes. 

Inomediately in front of the stage, as with us, was the orchestra ; but it 
IS of moch larger dimensions, not only positively, but in proportion to the- 
Batre. In our playhouses it is exclusively inhabited by fiddles and their 
difflrs; the ancients appropriated it to more dignified purposes ; 'for there 
od the hi^ altar of Riaicchus, richly ornament^ and elevated, and around 
moved the sacred Chords to solemn measures, in stately array and in 
ignificent vestments, with crowns and incense, chanting at intervals their 
BgiB, and occupied fn their various rites, as We have before mentioned, 
ii one of the many instances of uninterrupted traditions, that this part of 
r theatres is still devoted to receive musicians, although, in comparisoa 
Ih their predecessors, they are of an ignoble and degenerate race. 
Hie use of masks wasanother remarkable peculiarity of the ancient acting, 
has been conjectured that the tragic mask was invented to conceal the face 
the actor, which, in a small city like Athens, must have been known to the 
eiter part of the audience, as vulgar in expression ; and it sometimes would 
lie brought to mind most unseasonably the remembrance of a life and of 
iIhIs that would have repelled all sympathy with the character which lie 
IS to personate. It would not have been endured that a player should per- 
rm the part of a monarch in his ordinary dress, nor that of a hero with 
I own mean physiognomy. It is probable, also, that the likeness of every 
10 of tragedy was handed down in statues, medals, and paintings, or even 
a series of masks ; and that the countenance of Theseus, or of Ajax, was 
weU known to the spectators as the face of any of their contemporaries. 
henever a living character was introduced by name, as Gleon or Socrates, 
the old comedy, we may suppose that the mask was a striking, although 
t a flattering portrait. We cannot doubt that these masks were made with 
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gieid4»re, amI were iky&illy painted, and finifbed with tfa« nioeit accun 
for tYtTY art was iMPOuj^i to a Ibous in the Greek theatres. We must 
imastoe, Uke schoolboys, that the tragedies of Sophocles were perbroM 
Atfieofl in such rude masks as are exhibited in our music shops. We ) 
soMe iiapresentatioiis of them in antique sculptures and paintings, i 
(aatHrw somewhat distorted, but of exquisite and inimitable beauty. 

It isposnUe that theChorus was retained, for a long time, through timic 
and a want of &ith in the credulity of the audience ; it being supposed, in 
infancy of the drama, that the action would not seem to be real, unle 
were wamiited and vouched by the Chorus, the broker and go<-betwee 
the paasicns, which was neither actor nor spectator, but a kind of mi 
term, by means whereof the conclusion was to be reached. The m 
inrbaps, was used through the same fear; and, for the like reason, 
usdties were conmoniy observed. Athens was the metropolis and noi 
modier of the ancient drama ; all the great creative dramatists of the Gr 
wen bora and formed in Attica. We must, tiowever, except the D 
dramas of EpicharBuis, which are unhappily lost. Would that we a 
reooner Ais Doric Uuse ! To borrow the words of the rare Ben Joo 
*'I would endure to hear fifteen sermons a-week for her 1" Of the 
atores of dramatic pieces of the Greeks, thirty-three tragedies and a mo 
eleven comedies, and many lovely fragmented have alone escaped. Wei 
not onlf lo regret the absence of many celebrated masterpieces of the 
matic art, but Ifaat those whidi survive are not as well known, and ai 
serally studiedf t* their transcendent and marvellous merits deserve, 
majority of English writers have displayed an ignorance of the nature 
dejga of the Greek Drama so great, and yet so confident, that It coulc 
bvre been derived from their own negligence alone, but has been borro 
Crom Yoiime and other French critics. As persons who live in remote 
lages are somewhat lata in receiving the fai^ions, and we may see 
eountry cfaurA every iemale of any pretension dressed in the extreme o 
last £Bshien but one ; so, from our insular situation, and a certain sloi 
IB aoceptiBg innovations, we usually adopt the quackeries of the Gonti 
long after Ihey have been exploded every where, except in the United S 
of America : for our irusty and well-beloved cousins, die free citj 
thereof 'have the last reversion and remainder. Animal magnetism, 
example, and cranidogy, when they were banished from EWs, so 
refuge in the British isles, stnd found a hospitable welcome ; and the barba 
notion, that a knowledge of the ancient languagea and literature is m 
essential part of a good education, which was prevalent in France at the 
when the leading men of that country were as free from ancient as 1 
modern learning, has unhappily found some advocates of late in our 
country. After the fall of a dynasty, which was even more sudden, if 
sible, than its rise, the rude assertion has been acknowledged to be i 
aable, and all wise men are anxious to repair whatever is detective, ai 
supply what has been omitted, in classical instruction and institution, 
discarded paradox, strange to say, has found some favour in Great Bri 
But, af we have no heroes and statesmen chosen from the ranks an< 
rabble, no waiters and postilions set to govern the world as marshal di 
with titles taken, like the sees of our Catholic bishops, e partibmi 49^ 
i/um, horn whzXid'^Qt place is remote in situation (»r in sound — from 
pbJagonia or Cappadocia, from Taprobane oc^otkontfAs!^, Vt^scsi^SGi!^^ 
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or nether Bulgaria — to whose glory, ignorance dark and Bceotian, and a 
total blindness, are essential — we cannot believe that such an abominable 
heresy will take a deep root, or be of lasting duration. 

A metaphor misleads the vulgar herd ; the phrase, ''the infancy of art," 
6r of science, casts a shadow over the matter to which it is applied ; and 
nany persons suppose, on no better authority than such an expression, that 
the Greek Drama, having derived its existence from a remote period, is in- 
complete and unfinished, — whereas it is, in truth, far more i)erfect than 
(he compositions of any latter perici. The remains of the Greek theatre 
Ire, perhaps, the most beautiful of all things, evea of the literature of 

" The learned Greek, ricli in fit epitliets. 
Biess'd iu the bvely marriage of pure words. ** 

An enthusiastic admirer has boldly asserted, that Sophocles was the most 
triicitous of mortals. Euripides provoked Philemon to declare, that '* if 
Che dead still have feeling, as some suppose, he would hang himself for the 
lake of seeing Euripides ; " and Aristophanes, by the exquisite beauty of his 
ityle, to traduce and ridicule him in the severe and unsparing spirit of 
anvious rivalry ; whilst the astonishing astuteness of his dialogue has in- 
duced Quintilian to recommend his tragedies to the young orator, as a 
model of the irresistible in argument and refutation. The subjects of the 
Greek tragedies are almost always mythological, and unfold portions of 
the history of the Gods. They have theref.)re been considered, irrationally 
enough, as being of an irreligious tendency, and to have been expressly di- 
rected against the religion of the state ; and the same censure, at least so far 
•8 the tendency, has been passed on those Spanish dramas which are found- 
ed upon religious stories. It cannot be denied, that a blind reverence is 
always somewhat diminished by entering into the details of any religion 
whatever with f«niliarity and minuteness ; for it has been observed, that 
bur conviction of the truth of any opinion is always somewhat lessened, 
in proportion as our knowledge of the grounds on which it is founded is 
increased. There is no conlidence, in short, so firm and so bold, as the 
confidence of ignorance. On that account only can the Greek Tragedies be 
said to be irreverent, and so far as knowledge tends to create doubts, to 
ansettle early prejudices, and to awaken and foster scepticism ; but ignorance 
is not less an evil, or more tolerable, because such is the constitution of 
(be human mind. 

These noble compositions, on the other hand, delight all persons who 
raid them, even if they happen to be prejudiced against them when 
they first enter on the study. They please different readers for va- 
rious reasons ; but every one finds some singular excellence that is in 
accordance with his peculiar tastes — witli his idiosyncrasy of sentiments 
lad opinions. 

Modern works of imagination offend the classical scholar by seeking to 
pamper a vitiated appetite for the intense. The feelings they express are 
too commonly those of the maniac ; and the sentiments are often the extra- 
vagant ravings of a bedlamite. These chaste productions, on the contrary, 
•ever overstep that modesty which nature enjoins. The language, however 
overwhelming the situation, however deep the passion, issol>er, reasonable, 
and subdued ; and, therefore, exquisitely touching ai\d ^aVVv^We.. k\\)L^v£\^w^ 
criUc has complained, tliai loo large a portion ot ftie moiV^tw ^\«Hv^va» ^<i- 
cupied by Jove or gallantry. The ancient iliedlte \»jblS ^-^^^im^vVt^xcv^^v^ 
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imperfection, and from many others. Dramatic composition is one of the 
efforts of the hmnan mind that requires the greatest exercise of thought 
It is a problem of difficult solution, to draw a character who shall display 
himself out of his own mouth, and shall convince the audience that he is 
wise, virtuous, and witty, or foolish and wicked, not because the author, 
in his own person, or by the narrative of others, asserts that he is such, 
but from the sentiments the fictitious being himself utters. The extreme \ 
brevity with which this task has been executed is only less wonderful 
than the success of the execution. The average length of a tragedy of 
Euripides, if we omit the Cyclops and Rhesus, for reasons which it ii 
unnecessary to state, does not exceed lAAO verses, many of which, 
being written in lyrical measures, are extremely short. Iliose of So* 
phoclcs exceed this standard by about thirty lines; of the seven plays of 
^^chylus, all, but the Agamcnnon, which is one of the longest tragedies 
that remain, as it contains 1695 verses ((%dipus at Coloneus and the 
Phccnissae having each 1779), fall short of the average of the other two 
tragedians ; they are of nearly the same length — that is, somewhat less 
than 1100 lines. 

The tragedies of Euripides are remarkable for their prologues, which are 
introductions, or arguments, or an opening of the pleadings, spoken by the 
])rincipal character, or at least by a personage of some importance in the 
piece. They have been humorously compared to the labels in the ^louths 
of the figures in old pictures. They are interesting as remains of the 
original and pristine tragedy, which, as we have before stated, consisted 
of narratives introduced amongst the ceremonies of the Chorus ; and they 
are of transcendent and bewitching beauty. The longest we have con- 
tains eighty- five verses; the average length does not exceed sixty. So- 
])hocles has, for the most part, omitted this elegant introduction ; but that 
the omission was not the efiect of want or skill, but through choice, ii 
demonstrated by the exquisite prologue of forty-eight verses that udien 
in the dramatic history of the apotheosis of Hercules, which he has eir 
ecuted in the Trachinise, with a glory and majesty worthy of himself and 
his hero. iEschylus, in the specimens of his works that are now in ex- 
istence, seems to be equally divided between the admission and the exclusion 
of a prologue. The long speeches of the Messengers, who, at the con- 
clusion of a tragedy, frequently relate the catastrophe of the piece, are a 
distinguishing feature of the Greek theatre, and a relic of the old theatrical 
proof 18 f which operated entirely by narration, in the presence, and with 
the sanction and warranty, of the Chorus. Important news was frequently 
brought very suddenly, and related in public in the Gk'ecian states, by 
messengers who had been eye-witnesses of the events they told. The 
stales were of small size, and the whole of Greece being of moderate di- 
mensions, the consequent vicinity of the scenes in which the actions had 
been performed, would facilitate the conveyance of intelligence in this sim- 
ple and natural manner. As most of the governments were of a very po- 
pular form, concealment w^as impracticable and unnecessary. There were 
no state secrets; and victories and defeats were proclaimed by fugitives» 
or couriers, to all the citizens in the market-place. The appearance of 
the ojyyiKot on the stage would call to mind, therefore, the ordinary oe- 
currences of real life, A modern messenger , YieaLiw^^Vx^Vwgi* ol importance. 
would seem only a frigid imitation ol ttvc auewxvV V\^%e.^\^\>&. k'vc^^ 
who was determined to purchase fiieWVv ol eo^\>W!Rfc «xA \&»!QSRtb 
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lie expense ot dignity, ought to announce his catastrophe by tlie 
tnvdl of the wet newspaper*— by a paragraph in the fourth edition of 
lie Globe or the Courier, beginning with the words ''Extraordinary 
razette/' 

The division of a play into acts was adopted partly for the sake of giving 
respite to the actors, and partly, perhaps, when it was supposed that the 
Dagination of the spectators was more difficult and fastidious than experi- 
nce has proved it to be, to allow sufficient time for the events to take place 
I the intervals, which were afterwards related on the stage. Critics are 
ot agreed as to the period when this division was introduced. If the latter 
sason had any influence, it is probable it was somewhat early ; for scruples 
s to the power of imagination of the spectators seem to betray the sim- 
lieity ot tunid and infant art. 

We have been detained so long by the Greek tragedians, that we must 
withhold whatever remarks we had intended on a subject of great curiosity 
nd interest — we mean the Old Comedy, which is as little understood as the 
ngin and design of the ancient Tragedy. We are happy, however, in 
leing able to refer those, who desire to elevate their understandings above 
he vulgar level, as to this remarkable phenomenon of human ingenuity, to 
I guide so learned and philosophical as Augustus Schlegel. Persons who 
ire not acquainted with the language of the original, will read with much 
idvantage Mr. Black's translation, which appeared in 1815, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
entitled, ** A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, by A. W. 
Sehlegel." A French version was published at Paris the year before ; and 
although it was in part revised by the author himself, the asperity against 
the French being somewhat softened, it certainly conveys his ideas less 
bithfuUy than the English, either because there is a certain repugnance to 
originality of thought in the French idiom, or because there is inuch less af- 
finity between that language and the German. The acute and sensible re- 
marks, and great learning of the lecturer, more than compensate for much 
mysticism^ and some painful and violent struggles after sublimity and elo- 
qoienoe. The high tone of morality is very admirable and exemplary — 
espedatly on one point, where the unsullied purity of Schlegel, calm and 
knveniy as U is, is rather suited to a nunnery than to the world in general ; 
antO men am women shall consent to suffer the human race to die out. 

The Old Comedy was a composition perfectly comical ; because every 
dung was represented in a ridiculous light. It was not, however, as is 
oommonly imagined, a rude commencement of the Art, but was in truth 
fir more perfect than the New Comedy, which was a departure from its 
ioherent character, wanting unity of design, and being, in truth, a mongrel 
« hybrid variety, that was strictly neither comedy nor tragedy. Modern 
critics have taken erroneous views of this subject, which may, however, be 
dl traced to the fountain-head — the comparison of Aristophanes and Me- 
nander by Plutarch. The Old Comedy was annihilated by the force of 
tyranny : for it was under the same violent usurpation of power that the 
spirited censure of Aristophanes was reduced to silence, and the graver 
animadversions of the incorruptible Socrates punished with death. The 
htore combats of these two great champions, who had exchanged many 
a hard blow in their verbal sparring (to compare for once the intellectual 
with the brutal), were intercepted and stopped for evct \$^ VSfta\\vVfe\\fc\^\s>Ra 
of &e police I The New Comedy, which we now Sfce> oxA^ V^k^wk^V^^^-^ 
fragments) in the Latin translaiious, derived its chielmeiW. Uom^^ Vxw^^'^^ 
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representation. The Old Comedy, on the other hand, was ot neceuitj 
grotesque and fantastic, and the characters excessively exaggerated; ibr, ia 
countries where men live much in public, and there is a perfect liberty d 
speech, they will be much alike, and there will be a great dearth of thi 
eccentric individuality which constitutes the quiz — a being thai can groi 
up only in narrow circles, and amidst formalities and restraints. In tb 
New Comedy, too, the Chorus was entirely omitted ; honest old Saton 
had been dethroned by his rebellious children. In the Old Comedy it iun 
been retained ; and like every other part of the representation, which wi 
a caricature of the Tragedy, it was burlesqued and travestied ; and, tsi 
the. original it was invested with great dignity and solemnity, so in thepf 
rody it was reduced to a state of ludicrous degradation ; when it was « 
composed of frogs, or wasps, or birds, the members of it were engj^fi 
in fooleries, which conveyed a ridiculous image of the august rites per 
formed by the Tragic Chorus. In the present day we have no institotioii 
no ceremonies, with which, if we were disposed to revive the pristine ao 
most perfect form of tragedy, we should be able to form a Chorus. Boti 
any one were inclined to compose a Comedy in the old manner, he migl 
take his Chorus from two rites that still survive ; one, the convocation of A 
chimney-sweepers on Hay-day, the other the synod of boys, representio 
an oecumenical council, or the Holy Inquisition, who assemble to bur 
Guy on the 5th of November. These are the only processions we now havi 
the former has nearly been abolished, and the latter has only been retaine 
because it was one of the securities of the Protestant interest against Ui 
machinations of the Jesuits, and of that very harmless old gentleman, tli 
bishop of Rome. 

The Drama of ancient Rome possesses little of originality or interest. Tk 
word hiatrio is said to be of Etruscan origin'; the Tuscans, therefore, ha 
Iheir theatres; but little information can now be gleaned respecting thm 
It was long before theatres were firmly and permanently established i 
Rome; but the love of these diversions gradually became too powerful fi 
the censors, and the Romans grew, at last, nearly as fond of fliem as II 
Greeks. The latter, as St. Augustine informs us, did not consider H 
profession of a player as dishonourable : '* Ipsos scenioos nonturpes jndi 
caverunt, sed dignos etiam prsclaris honoribus habuerunt." — lue Civ» Ik 
The more prudish Romans, however, were less tolerant; and we fiodi 
the Code various constitutions levelldl against actors, and one law espi 
cially, which would not suit our senate, forbidding senators to marry « 
tresses; but this was afterwards relaxed by Justinian, who had broken 
himself. He permitted such marriages to take place on obtaining the coi 
sent of the Emperor, and afterwards without, so that the lady quitted tl 
stage, and changed her manner of life. The Romans, however, had 
least enough of kindly feeling towards a Comedian to pray for tlie safet; 
or refection, of his soul after death : this is proved by a pleasant epitaph ( 
a player, whieh is published in the collection of Crori : — 

** Pro jocM, quibiis cunctos 
obl«clabat, 
Si quid oblectanienti apud 

vos esi. 
Manes, kksoo^emicfkeite 
AninvAcun.'^ 
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" Ab the Greek Tragedy/' to borrow the words of.ao acute critic, " re- 
iraaeBled the struggle of man in a state of freedom, with destiny, a true 
toman tragedy ought to haye expressed the subjection of human impulses 
the holy and binding force of religion, and the \isible presence of that re^ 
igioa in all earthly things/' It is certain, however, that there was nothing 
■tional or peculiar in the Roman Tragedy. The earlier specimens of 
iBDius and others, of which fragments remain, consist of translations, or 
Biitatioiis, of the Greeks. The most fayourable opinion that can be given 
f these productions is comprdiended by Ovid in one line: '' Ennius, in- 
jBiiio maximus, arterudis." 

The tragedies of Seneca, the compositions of a later period, have nothing 
loman in their structure. They are still extant, and it has been said of them 
irilh much severity, but some truth, that they will furnish examples of the 
BiaappUcalion of every mental faculty. The regular Comedy was of two 
linds: the togata, in which Roman manners were represented, and of that 
me haye no specimens ; and iheCanuediapaliiata, in which the actors wore 
Sie|Ni//itfm, or Grecian dress, and the manners were Grecian also; of this 
kind we have still many examples. It is the new comedy of the Greeks; 
and, even in the hands of Piautus, it is somewhat dull. Terence gives the 
ndinary bill of fare, which does not promise much in the words : — 

^ Bonat HMtrooas facere, meretrices malas, 
L Pariisitum edacem, gloriosum militem. 

^ • ' Puerum supponi, falli per Renrum seneui ; 

r4- AmarCj odisie, tuapicmri." 

This elegant and tame writer has handled subjects, in themselves not very 
nmting, . as properly, not to say prudishly, as if he courted the patronage 
of tutors and schoolmasters, and sought, above all things, to be acted by 
Westminster boys, in the presence of their preceptors and spiritual pastors, 
before the Christmas holidays — a most harmless ambition in the poet, 
nd an innocent recreation for the performers ! which must especially tend 
ta inculcate the important lesson of being soon pleased, and amused with a 
little. One of the dullest of our pedants, however, has asserted lately, in 
IB ill-written school-book, that these performances are immoral and per- 
■idous. In Rome, as in Greece, the drama was always esteemed to be 
friendly to the cause of religion. Theatrical performances were first in- 
Induced to avert the anger of the gods ; and this pious people believed 
that Jupiter was peculiarly gratified by the representation of the Amphi- 
tryon of Piautus, a comedy founded on a very remarkable lark of the father 
flf gods and men. The connection of the Drama with the Pagan religion 
mono of the grand causes of its suppression. It was this connection, 
Ueed, that convinced the fathers of the Christian Church that it was 
IB evil in itself, and set them upon finding arguments to demonstrate 
the proposition. In the Ath and 5th centuries, they poured forth in- 
cessant and most vehement admonitions against the sin and danger of 
frequenting the playhouse ; but as "^their eloquence was unequal to the 
task of putting a stop to the amusements of the people, they were obliged, 
for some time, to content themselves with debarring the faithful from 
the participation of certain religious advantages who had profanely shared 
in the recreations of the heathen. Some vesli^es oi VhibVt \^%\!\^>CL<:^tL% %>c^ 
femaiD; and in France, the practice of forbidding l\\e mVfitta'WvVQ\^^»?^^'^ 
^ eaaaeerated ground still continues, and he© exciled ^cav \.xH»i«VV&^ «^««!^ 
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in very recent times. Scruples of coDscienco respecting the lawfulneM 
of theatrical amusements in general have long been peculiar to the Ga^ 
lican Church ; and they are not creditable to a body which struggled m 
manfully for its independence. 

The arms of the rude barbarians of the north were more suceeisfuf 
Ihan the declamations of the fathers. They invaded, laid waste, iimI 
ruined the wesfern empire, and eflcctually silenced the poet and the player. 
It is to be regretted that the Christians, who adopted almost every other 
institution of the Pagans, and applied them to their own purposes, did 
not extend their patronage to the Drama. One Ezechiel has written i 
play on a subject of Jewish history in Greek, under the title 'E^Aytryi^ bj 
which name he designates what we usually term the Exodus, the escife 
of the Israelites from Egypt under Moses. Some suppose that Ezediirt 
was a (Christian of the second century ; but the better opinion seems to be, 
that he was a Jew, and flourished about AO years before Christ. It would 
thus appear that Tragedy had penetrated even into Palestine. ClemenC 
of Alexandria, and Eusebius, have preserved large fragments of the 
Exagoge, which are collected amon^t the *'Poetffi Christian! Grsed." 
Ail that can be said, however, in favour of the tragedy is, that it is not 
very bad for a Jew. This work proves that the holy fathers might htfe 
treated the theatre with more lenity. The Christian Emperors unfortu- 
nately assumed also a spirit of intolerance and fanaticism. We find maoj 
of their constitutions directed against the players : perhaps these monarchi 
sometimes felt that they were themselves fit subjex;ts for the stage, anl 
had a secret consciousness that the Comic Muse, unless restrained by fear 
might make much mirth at the expense of the sacred and august family. 
The most inveterate enemies of laughter are always those who are aware 
that they deserve to be laughed at. 

Notwithstanding the Emperors and the invaders, and notwithstandiog 
the angry censures of the Church, we read that, even in the worst timei, 
rudesoogi, dances, and imitations still subsisted, and served to diTSit 
the gross minds of the ignorant on public festivals and at private feasti. 
In the 11th and 12th centuries, dramatic representations began to revire, 
under the ancient Etruscan name, but somewhat disguised ; they wen 
called "SMonf' and **Oiuochi 8Monali." The ecclesiastics performed 
them in the churches, as if they desired to acknowledge their errors, and 
to make reparation and honourable amends for their predecessors, who 
had done their utmost to prevent imitations which are natural and 
agreeable to man : as if they sought publicly and officially to proelain 
their belief, that there is en eternal and indissoluble connection betwea 
Religion and the Drama. These representations were still more ffs- 
quent in the 13th century. In the celebrated code of laws of AloDSothe 
Wise, call the Seven PariidoB, is a curious passage, which shows, thatia 
this century dramatic representations were common in Spain. Clerii 
and other men are forbidden to act certain plays in religious habits ; and 
it enacts, that whosoever puts on the dresses of monks, or nuns, for that 
purpose, shall be publicly whipped out of the town, or place, where the 
oflence is committed : **\am Clerigos e los otros omes non devenfazer 
juegos de cscamio con habito de religion — (]ual(|uicr que vestiere habito 
do mongf^, o dc monja, o de reViftiofto, \»«iT9l (^7At e«c4irniose luegos eon 
^/Aw, flevo Hcr ccfaado do aqiicWa viWa o ^W. ?i<\\\vA \o«^x ^««AftVi^««fc^ 
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forbade the profanation of applying sacred garments to secular uses, or 
Ihe practice of making sport of monks or nuns. If the offence was the 
fiMrmer, the like scandal has existed in modern times. A very serious 
character was much displeased, some years since, that in one of the colleges 
■t Cambridge, the surplices, which the scholars wear at chapel, had been 
used by the young men in acting a play. There is no new thing under 
the sun I The Church, having assisted in destroying the theatre, after 
I considerable lapse of time restored it again. It has been asserted by 
iome writers, that the Drama was invent^ anew in the middle ages, 
because the works of the ancient dramatisls were not in general circulation 
irhen the spiritual pieces, called Moralities, or Mysteries, were first per- 
formed ; but the ecclesiastics who composed them were acquainted with 
Bome of the ancient dramatic pieces, if not of the Greeks, at least of the 
Romans, — ^if not the best, at least the worst models. 

The old chronicles are full of instances of scriptural and allegorical dramas, 
performed by sacred persons, in sacred places, and at sacred limes, which 
we will forbear to cite. At certain periods, per^ns of all ranks seem to 
have Tied with each other in eagerness to produce dramatic compositions, 
and there was less restraint upon the subject amongst Christians, than 
there had been formerly amongst the heathen ; for even at Athens, as 
Phitardi informs us, in his treatise on the glory of the Athenians, a judge 
of the court of Areopagus was forbidden by law to write comedies. We 
kiTe not, as yet, found it necessary to restrain, by a statute, the face- 
tiousness of our judges. If it were desirable to legislate on the subject, 
a bill to explain and amend the jokes of many members of the legal 
profession would be more useful. All religious persons, from the bishop 
down to the chorister, were equally prone to assist, according to their 
different gifts, the cultivation of the Drama, and to promote theatricals 
on all occasions : nor were our countrymen backward in running the race ; 
on the contrary, they were long famous for their addiction to the stage, 
and their success and skill in every department of the theatre. 

Many authors give the English bishops the credit of having first intro- 
duced dramatic representations into Germany. L'Enfant, in his excellent 
kislory of the Council of Constance, informs us, that these prelates honour- 
ed the arrival of the Emperor Sigismund in that city, in order to assist at 
die Council, by the performance of a sacred comedy, relating to the earliest 
history of the Saviour, which was, moreover, acted on a Sunday. 

** Toat le monde s'empressa dans cette occasion a lui donner des t^moignages publics de too z^le 
cf de sa gratitude. Les Anglois se signalerent entre les antres par un spectacle nouveaa,^ on au 
Moiasinimt^ iusqu'alorB en Allemagne. Ce fut une come die sacr^e, qae lea evdques Anglois fireot 
t)q>r6senter aevant I'Empereur le Dimanche 31 de Janvier, 1417, sor la naisHaace du Sauveur, 
mr ParriTie des Mages, et sur le Massacre des Innocens. lis avoiqnt d^ja fait repr^nter la 
arfaie piice qoel^aes jours auparavant, en pr^ence des magisfrats de Constance et de quantity 
<le penoooes de distinction, afin que les acteurs fussent mieux en etat de faire bien leur r61e dcrant 
rEiiiperenr." 

Similiar performances were frequent until the Reformation, when the 
theatre was applied, and probably with great effect, to a very different pur- 
pose. Many comedies were invented at that time, and patronised by the 
government, of which the object was to ridicule friars and pardoners : but 
Uiey had their revenge; for the Puritans, whom, the reformation raised 
up, carried their dislike of Popery so far, that, mistaklu^lhft ^T^^w^w\Va\^ 
(ora rag, as wellaslhe royal purple, they aboViB\\e4boV\\V\vfeVA\vs^^^^\^\\v- 
aeai aad the playhouse. The scriptural Dramai \^a* ^^sVc^n^^Vs^ >5wJi 
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Reformation; the allegorical survived, and the scholastic; the latter kind r_ 
continued to be frequently performed at the universities and other plaeei 
of education. The most celebrated work in this line was the well-^nowi 
comedy written in Latin by Kuggles, — which the University of Cambridgt 
*' acted before the Majesty of King James," our most pedantic king,— 4hi 
Ignoramus, which gave so much offence to the common lawyers, becauM 
they richly merited the satire it convoyed, and felt the truth of the harsh but 
just remark of the English translator, who says in his preface ," If theLatii 
tongue were ever the language of the beast, it is in the mouth of these person." 



** Sive dec^nnnli facundiis lite patronun 
Detonat inculto barbara verba foro,'' 



w 

■r 



■fl 



says Milton, on the same subject, and thus sums up the whole sin of tke 
lawyers of those days. Their words were certainly barbarous; but w 
long as they confmed themselves to the Latin, they avoided the horrible 
prolixity of style in which they have since indulged. As to the style ia 
which the theatrical representations were got up in England formeriy, it ¥ 
is not easy to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. We read one while d 
*' the plain and incurious judgment of our ancestors t)eing prepared wiib 
favour, and taking every thing by the right and easiest handle ; " and 
that '* they were willing to lake things in the best sense ;" at another, thtt 
Lewin and Aliin, Taylor and Pollard, who lived before the troubles, wen 
as much superior to llart, Mohun, Lacy, Glun, and Shatterel, as tkqf 
were to those who followed them ; and it is urged, that *' it is an argu- 
ment of the worth of the plays and actors of a former age, and eady 
inferred, that they were much beyond ours, in this, to consider, that they 
could support themselves merely from their own merit, and the weight of 
the matter and goodness of the action, without scenes and machines ; whereai 
the present plays, with all that show, can hardly draw an audience." 

It is probable that the imagination ofthe spectator could without diffieultf 
dispense with scenes, particularly if the surrounding objects were somewhit 
removed from the ordinary aspect of every-Klay things, if the perfbrmanoe 
were to take place, for example, in the hall of a college, or in a chnroh. 

The costume that prevails at present almost universally is so barbaroui 
and mean, and it changes in so many minute particulars so frequently, 
that it is impossible to conceive the hero of a tragedy actually wearing sodi 
attire. A more picturesque dress seems therefore to be indispensable; 
but the essentials of tlie costume of any time, from which dramatic subjecb 
could be taken, are by no m(;ans costly. Ail that is absolutely necessary 
in vestments to content the fancy, might be procured at a trifling expenaSi 
and the hero or heroine might be supplied witli the ordinary apparel of 
Greece, or Rome, or of any other country, at a small price : we mat 
carefully distinguish, however, between the necessaries and the luxuries of 
deception; the form, and sometimes the colour, demand a scrupulooi 
accuracy : the texture is always unimportant. We may comprehend, 
therefore, how the old English theatre, notwiUislanding the small outlay 
on decorations, by a strict attention to essentials, possessed considerable 
attractions; we may readily believe that there were many companiea who 
were maintained by their trade ; '' that all those companies got money ui 
//red in reputation, especially those of the Blackfriars, who were men of 
^rave and sober behaviour." • - . . . ^ 

Our literature is remarkably rich \i\ o\d 4Tam»ft*,>Bv\\. ^«^ %t^ ^NKl&ib 
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■e to the present age. Fastidiousness and hypoerisy have grown for 
■any yean, slowly but surely, and have at last arrived at such a pitch, 
hat there is hardly a line in Ihe works of our old comic writers which is not 
eprobated as immoral, or at least vulgar. The excessive squeamishness 
»f taste of the present day is very unfavourable to the genius of comedy, 
rhich demands a certain liberty and a freedom from restraints. This 
lorbid delicacy is a great evil, for it renders the time of limitalion in all 
unic writings exceedingly short. The ephemeral duration of the fashion, 
rhich is all the production of a man of wit can now enjoy, discourages 
uthors. There is no motive to bestow much care on such compositions, 
nd they fall below the ambition of men of real talents — ^for the best part 
t the reward of Hterary labour consists in the lasting admiration of pos- 
Biity ; and as some new fastidiousness will consign to oblivion, in a short 
ine, every comic production, it is plain that such a reward cannot be 
Bifloiiably anticipated. We are more completely, than any other nation, 
be victims of fashion. Every thing here must either be in the last and 
iflweat foshion, or it must cease to be. The despotism of fashion, in fur- 
dtnre, and in the pattern of the edges of plate, is perhaps inconvenient — 
t is, however, not very important ; but it is a cruel grievance that it should 
nterfere with and annihilate an entire department of our literature. 

It is no easy matter, unfortunately, to resist this land-ilood ; it is possible 
JO SQbmit to be antiquated in taste, but it is impossible to agree to be consi- 
lered vulgar, or perhaps even immoral. 

Restraints are multiplied daily ; and they diminish the extent of the 

Bmpire of comedy ; and whenever restraint becomes perfect and absolute, 

ihen comedy ceases. Where is the comic theatre of the Quakers ? Into 

Ihat respectable society, in which every action, work, look, and thought, 

■re exactly regulated by rigid and unbending rules, the light jest can never 

anier. The comic has been deGned as a deviation frbm decorum, without 

fiia ; hut where the habits have been formed by the severe laws of the 

Bodem Draco, the mild Penn — where all departures from the order are of 

iprodigiously great, if not of equal importance, there can be no deviation 

ivithout pain. One plait more or less, in the border of a cap, the slaty hue 

of the garment one shade too light or too dark, will cause a groan as deep 

tad loud as the murder of a parent. Yet no one of these offences would be 

imoished vrith death by a quiet Quaker legislator — or esteemed a proper 

nkjeot for comedy, which would be considered as unwarrantable as an 

ttecation. No great offender would appear on the scaffold, no small delin- 

laent on the stage : but both criminals would be sentenced to undergo a 

inoishment precisely the same in kind, and differing only in duration — the 

Asocial infliction of hard lat>our, solitude, hunger, and prayers in some 
Aab-eoloured penitentiary. Since these very uncomfortable modes of aug- 
■tenting the sum of human happiness have been prevalent, and the puri- 
Meal practice of enforcing decency, not by laughter, but by frowns, has 
^Ben in the ascendant, the Comic Muse has seen but bad days. In old 
^Hiies she was more fortunate in England, as well as her Tragic sister. 

If our own country be entitled to the first place, we must assign the next 
^ Spain, in dramatic excellence : and we will offer, therefore, a very few 
■observations en the Spanish Drama. It was in the sixteenth century that 
•his theatre reached its greatest excellence. It is said ll\a\. V\v^ ^^^V^"^ ^ 
i^ueh earlier writers are extant ; but there are no mewia \yv Gt^^V. ^TiVa^Tw ^V 
^^eiag th&m, or iorming an estimate of their meri\s, CeTNwAe*, \.^^^ ^^ 
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Veiiif^, Calderon de la Barca, Horeto, Tellez, Koxaa, and Solia, are tkl 
aiiUiors of tho moat eaieemcd dramas; there are several other writenlj 
less renown, but of great worth. The grand and distinguisiiing chmA 
teristic of the Spanish theatre is a wonderful fertility and variety of iovwi 
tion. It is most probable that the inventive turn of this nation 
Eastern origin ; for the East was the native country of manel 
inventions. The Arabians and Persians are possessed of a rich and 
literature, but they have no drama. Is it because their religion 
creative imitation 1 They will not make statues, or pictures of aniDMll 
because they fear that at tho day of judgment they will be compelledj 
find souls for all the forms they have made. Are they afraid, therebn 
that they will be obliged to supply all the characters they may invent iril 
souls out of their own, or have they other objections? in India, fM 
Drama once flourished ; the SacontaU has been called delightful by th(M 
who have read it in the original Sanscrit. It is not fair to judge fromth 
translation of Sir William Jones ; for ho could render tame the wildfll 
genius, and possessed tlie power of making insipid whatever be toaehel 
In times of oppression and barbarism, as we choose to call them, tH 
and other plays were represented ; but in tho present days, India iNkj 
free and happy, as all who are interested in making the assertion loudi] 
proclaim, we do not hear that tho natives enjoy the theatre or a; 
other diversion. The Chinese have always had a theatre ; and it has bea 
conjectured, that in the establishment of arbitrary rules, and the delieal 
observance of insignificant \mn\B of decorum, they most probably leiK 
even the very correct French very far behind them. But to return to Sdhi 
— we are inclined to believe that the Spaniards learned of the Moon m 
chivalric nobleness of sentiment ; at least we find many traces of it in 
histories of tlie Mahometans ; and the people of the North were certaioly 
incapable of teaching it, or any civility or refinement, as a herd of swn 
The Spanish theatre is remarkable for a high tone of morality; and,ii 
the Greek Drama, there is a wonderful force and warmUi of domestic ' 
tion. In the whole of their poetry, indeed, we meet continually . 
I)eauty, and great quaintness ; or at least what appears so, to a people rf 
different temperament. We seem accordingly to perceive somethiog o( " 
also in the writings of the (ireeks, and we occasionally even find in the 
timentsand expressions, which seem in these days whimsical, if not 
ridiculous. Ihere is, moreover, something fantastic in .the high and id 
tensely honourable feelings of the magnanimous personages who take part H| 
the action, — something, at all events, not quite comprehensible to menfk| 
live and toil in a busy mercantile age. As to the style, tho language oflki 
Spanish Drama, in the classical writers, is mere nectar. This glorioaii 
idiom, tlie fairest and favourite daughter of the Latin, like another V< 
is constantly attended by tho Graces, and is most alluring when her nal 
charms are least concealed by extrinsic ornaments. Their dramatists^ 
Homelimcs u good store of quirks and quibbles, but fewer than our 
Shaksi>earc ; these are the faults of the times, and may truly be called 
in the suu. The great fertility of tlie principal Spanish dramatists, as 
as many other peculiarities, have been made known so universally by 
Holland's agreeable and instructive biographical works, that it is 
rmnocesBary to repeat a tale that has been already so well told. 
7 ho illuHlriom name of Cervantes sVaivd^ allVv^ l\^a.dot the list of wrileiiV 
iftit wo liavo two only of his pioccs, aud VYie.^ w^\v^V\vv^^^\t«A> •! 
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leems to us, with all deference to critics who arc better qualified to judge 
Xkrrectly, that they are commonly rated too low. The one is a Tragedy, 
lUed *'Numaneia" which has for its subject the taking of the city of 
funiancia by the Romans. Without entering into the details of the exe- 
ution, we will simply ask those who are disposed to detract from its merits, 
) name a drama, in which pity and terror, the means by which tragic 
Beet is to be produced, are more forcibly excited? The other piece, 
'hich is entitled " The Way of Living at Algiers," ''El Trato de Argel,'' 
lost disarm the severity of criticism : for who can censure, on account of a 
reach of certain arbitrary rules of art, this charming picture of real life ? 
; relates the affecting tale of the captivity of the author and many of his 
lUant countrymen; and genuine sorrows are painted with a truth of 
riouring that nature alone can teach. It is unusual for an author to intro- 
nee himself in his own drama ; but this Cervantes does by his name Saa- 
sdra, and with an excellent efifect ; it is not less uncommon fora dramatist 
I bear an important part in adventures so romantic and so well adapted to 
le exigencies of his profession. Calderon is the prince of Spanish poets ; 
is numerous comedies attest his wonderful and various powers. It is 
ot to be forgotten that, in Spain, comedy is of a graver cast than else- 
where ; gravity, indeed, is so essential, that one of their dramatic writers 
eems to consider a grave countenance as indicative of his nation : 

" Y es un mozo 

De rostro grave, I de nacion Hispana.** 

It is not on his comedies, however, that the fame of this wonderful ge- 
aius principally rests. The most celebrated of his pieces are of a more 
iolemn nature; we mean his *' Autos," or Sacramental Acts : which were 
dramas on sacred subjects, represented on the great Feast of Corpus Chrtsii, 
of a most mysterious and deeply devotional cast. It would far exceed the 
compass of the present portion of the subject to convey an adequate idea of 
these remarkable performances ; we have only alluded to them in confir- 
mation of the doctrine we have before advanced, that the Drama is inti- 
mately connected with Religion, and not opposed to it, as the vulgar of diffc- 
mt ages and countries have sometimes ventured to maintain ; on the con- 
trary-, wherever it has been most successful, it has been found in the 
dosest and most perfect union. The five most celebrated of the Spanish 
dramatists actually became monks ; viz. Lope de Vega, Calderon, Moreto, 
Tellez, and Solis. In more modern times, the task <^ supporting the an- 
cieot glory of the Spanish Stage rests upon Moratin; to this he is quite ina- 
dequate, but he is not devoid of merit. 

There is much that is interesting in the theatre of the Italians ; the Co- 
medy of Art, as their extemporaneous comedy is called, is peculiar to Italy. 
The plan of the drama is accurately laid down, and some whole passages 
Hid important scenes are carefully written ; but the rest of the canvass is 
filled up at the will, and according to the means, of the performers. It 
consequently resembles a speech, of which the general design has been ma- 
turely considered and arranged, and certain portions have been composed, 
perhaps even written down and committed to memory, while the remain- 
<ler is spontaneous efi'usion, skilfully and judiciously adapted to the cir- 
comstances under which it is delivered, and rigidly confined to the method 
which had previously been devised. This kind of drama has long been a 
iPcat favourite with the Italians, and, if we may judge from the s^dm^Yv** 

VOL. r, \\ 
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which Gozzi has' given us, we cannot but applaud their taste ; we cuonI 
doubt that the effect of a clever performance, like that of a good speechri 
Yfhich is partly composed by premeditation, and partly extempore, isoBi|| 
exceedingly powerful. In the comedy of art, masks are adopted; or 
may say rather, that they have retained this part of the ancient prai 
at least as to the principal characters, which, as in somo of the older 
presentations, are introduced in every piece, and are deemed indispem 
they are not a Uttlo fantastical and extravagant. This, and some othen 
the scenic diversions of the South of Europe, are almost unknown in 
North ; and it might be well, perhaps, to give a detailed account of 
on another occasion : but they are not to the present purpose. ^ 

The French arc rich in excellent comedies ; wc only mention their triMJ 
dies, that we may enter our protest against the assertion which miigaidi| 
people frequently make, tliat they closely resemble those of the Greeki; 
They are no more like them, than a French marquis, arrayed in his " 
dress, and ready to dance a minuet before Louis XIV., was like A| 
Musagctes ; or Madame, his charming and fashionable marchioness, wl 
about to shine at the same brilliant court, was a counterpart of the li 
and severe Minerva. They are, in truth, very bad imitations of very 
models — of the tragedies of Seneca : they are bad things made infinilflll 
worse. Our own taste, in many respects, is sufficiently unclassical ; batil 
retain enough of the antique simplicity to be quite unable to endure fn^ 
ductions, that would be of all writings the most intolerable, but thatlhl 
dramatic form always imparts a degree of vivacity. , Tiresome as tki 
French tragedies are, they are /less tiresome than epic poems would l^ 
Difficult it is, no doubt, to read many of the tragedies of Voltaire, but it'' 
far more difficult to wade through the Uenriade; and a narrative poem' 
Alfieri would undoubtedly be still more repelling than his *' crude 
sere'' tragedies. 

Our worthy friends and kinsmen of Germany have invented for 
selves a strange sort of theatre, with which they are wonderfully delii 
one or two of their most celebrated pieces have been translated, and 
been not only endured, but successful. It would be hard to deoTl 
praise of genius to Schiller : but we must confess that we thought Wi 
lenstein tiresome. Their lighter pieces — for, in comparison with two 
three denser bodies, even lead is a light substance — • seem wo ' 

Eonderous to pigmies like ourselves. In their serious works they are 
appy than any other nation — being cold and phlegmatic when 
and, after great labour and with much apparent art, they become, tor 
most part, only monstrous and extravagant. They assert that the Gi 
attained their comic greatness by dint of severe exertion. It maybe 
and as the ways of Providence are dark, the Germans are perhaps fated 
arrive at an exquisite and most elaborate facetiousness. But, until '' 
transcendent mirth shall be worked out, we shall content oursehrei 
the results of their erudition, which are sometimes more satii 
These ingenious and hard-working people toil incessantly to draw up 
fronji her deep well. After unceasing efforts, by many turns of the .-. 
lass, and having eagerly watched scores of fathoms of dripping rope, imM 
of bringing to light a naked goddess, they very carefully land another boflh 
vi of water ! 

^ We cannot conclude our hasty sketch of the principal theatres of rooden 
£uro>o blotter than by borrowing the remarks of an acute Italian wriM 
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xJbsenres very justly, that of whatever nation the imaginary characters 
I drama may be, they will be always, in many respects, and funda-^ 
itally, the countrymen of the author. '' In those French tragedies, " 
Htys, " which treat of the palaces and princes of various nations of 
qaity, we may always trace a certain air of the brilliancy, Uie polite- 
I, the refinement, and the gallantry of the Parisian court. Whenever 
kings and royal personages of the Greek tragedy are represented by 
FreDch, they appear totally different beings. Agamemnon, Clylem- 
ira, and Iphigenia, seem to be Mons. Agamemnon, Madame Clytem- 
Ire, and Mile Iphigenle. In the Spanish tragedies, ancient characters 
people of different nations display, notwithstanding something of punc- 
laodrestiveness, a certain sensitiveness and haughtiness, which disco- 
the national disposition, and prove that their Achilles is Don Achilles." 
'There are few Italian translations of the tragedies of the English ; but 
Cjilo of Mr. Addison exhibits the character of that nation, in a certain 
pand profound way of thinking, and in a certain unattractive carriage, 
i are ill suited to the facility of manner of the Romans ; and all the per- 
B of this drama seem to be English gentlemen." 
lis time, however, to return to the point from which we have appa- 
ly somewhat digressed, and to enquire why the theatre is so little 
oonged at the present day ? The festivity of the people of En^and 
been destroyed ; — in what manner, and when will it be restored? It 
ol impossible that the erroneous notion, that the drama Is hostile to 
Sion— a notion adopted through ignorance of the real objection of the 
en of the church, who originally abused dramatic representations, not 
B»e they were dramatic, but because they were idolatrous — has in 
e degree injured the theatre, and interrupted its prosperity. The 
Uing the theatre for thirteen years by the Puritans was no doubt a 
■Oct and public acknowledgment that the sky was too small to hold two 
Mhat the conventicle and the playhouse could not subsist together : 
if comedies, such as Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, could be heard 
le latter place, sermons would not be heard at the former : in short, 
unless they were too much for ridicule, it would soon be too much 
them. But this extravagance of fanaticism could not produce any 
ftanent effect. We arc inclined to attribute the evil, therefore, to 
her cause, whish we have already named ; that our ^iaputi have beett 
fed to other purposes. The fund which would have enabled us to 
oor way into the playhouse has been dissipated, directly or indirectly, 
various and great impediments have been opposed to our entrance, 
he same authority. A distinguished jurist, who has carefully examined 
constitutions of most of the countries of Europe, and that of Great 
in amongst the rest, wisely remarks, that the benefits of a repre- 
Mire system of government, and of the trial by jury, however trans- 
knt, may perhaps be outweighed by the evils arising from a blind 
Mfish submission to the insane fury of excessive taxation, and of 
dinale legislation : if we have many institutions admirably adapted 
■^vom* flieoretical liberty, we have at least as many that assist equally 
' ttie cause of practical oppression. 

*! taxes innumerable, imposed immediately, and through every 
8om by which man is assailable, an universal poverty is created in 
ttiidst of affluence, and the private ^eapixjoy of each individual is 
>Aed ; the shilling which remains to him after s&lfet^\t*% Vw^ xsv^x^ 
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pressing wants, and would serve to gratify his desire for amusement, bf 
procuring his admission into the gallery of some playhouse, is extractel 
from his pociiet by a tax-gatherer before he reaches the door; and is moit 
equitably bestowed upon that minister for the trouble of detecting it. U 
may be urged, that the shilling only changes masters ; but its new poi* 
scssor is too busy in laying informations, in taking and tendering oaths, ii 
making permits, seizures, and surcharges, and in being assaulted aai 
obstructed in the execution of his duty, to find time to enjoy fictitiooi 
distress. 

This, however, is a rude kind of taxation, and betrays the helples 
infancy of the art : a spare shilling rarely finds its way now to any man'i 
pocket ; the theatrical fund is intercepted higher up the stream, aii 
commonly at the fountain-head, as soon as it rises out of the grooni 
The amount that is extracted from us by varied and complicated taxalioi, 
is not only enormous, but many of the details create innumerable vexatioo^ 
and interfere greatly with the diversions of the people. It is by no meal 
the same grievance, that the same sum should be raised by one taxaskj 
another ; by a tax on income, if such a tax could ever be fairly levied, m^ 
by one on consumption. If, for example, the price of wine were railed' 
to a guinea a bottle, a man of small fortune, who had a friend to din 
with him occasionally, might still continue his hospitality without cofr- 
tributing more to the state than he would if he paid a sum annually, Ihil 
was imposed upon him under some fiscal name, or without one : but as hi 
would feel that he could always avoid the tax, by not using the \xui 
article, if he were prudent, he would often hesitate, and sometimes forbeir 
from inviting his friend, being of course ashamed to seek to enjoy \m 
society without producing one social bottle at the least; and thus Ihi 
ancient intercourse of mankind would l»e interrupted, and the hospitable 
Jupiter offended at the impious imposition. An indulgent father, anl 
indeed every father, desires that his children should have a competeii 
supply of toys; but if playthings were heavily taxed, althou^ the sum ki 
would pay, if he still continued to purchase the same toys as befon» 
might not be great, and if there were no other tax, he might considff 
himself fortunate, yet as it would be so easy, at least for the father, la 
save it altogether, the toyman would soon be compelled to seek anoditf 
employment. If a tax of five guineas were laid upon each doll, and i^ 
according to the humane and considerate spirit of our revenue laws, I 
were made high treason in the nurse and babe, and a capital felony in d 
aiders and abettors, to play with an unstamped doll, Hiat woods 
instrument, upon which the maternal affections are made up bet^ 
like a shoe on a last, would soon become very scarce ; and in the 
generation nothing would seem more natural than an unnatural md 
we should find one Medea at least in every street. But it is nolcniel, 
sav, to tax mere luxuries and amusements. Alas ? what induces men. 
submit to live every day upon necessaries, but the hope of aoi 
indulging in a little luxury ? what tempts any one to bear with hiidlliil 
and his superiors, who are necessarily so grave and so solemn, and H 
endure to inhabit the same world with men who are wiser and better llM 
himself, but the expectation that some day or other they may bhIi 
amends, by giving him cause to laugh at them a little ? It ia the diiM 
hope^pf diversion at some future time that keeps us all alive. Nor k 
iaxation /ae only impediment that authority throws in the wav ; our omM 
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Hogicalinagistrates, exercising freely the faculty of simple apprehension, 
K> other judgment than the legal, and no reasoning whatever, have long 
sarried on, but too successfully, a war of extermination against minute 
heatricals; against Punch and all puppetshows, horsemen, and mounte- 
mnks ; and Ihey send Mr. Merryman to the treadmill whenever he appears, 
n order to preserve unsullied the morality of the lower classes — that they 
nay guzzle muddy beer for the benefit of social order at public houses. 
Inly licensed, to promote the interests of genuine piety, and their 
Hoprietors, the porter-brewers. 

With our uncertain climate and dirty streets, a carriage is as necessary 

Eor many persons to take them to the theatre, as a bench to sit upon, when 

Biey arrive there : but carriages, hordes, and drivers, have long been the 

ttvoted victims of the perverse and insane zeal for taxation by which British 

legpislators are distinguished. It. would far exceed the limits within which 

llie present article must be confined, barely and briefly to enumerate all the 

hnpediinents and obstacles that in long succession have been interposed be- 

Iween the free citizen of moderate fortune and the use of a carriage. 

f In many countries the government actually expends large sums on the 

flieatre.^. In other states, the rulers of which we are apt to stigmatise as 

tfraats, much money and great attention are bestowed to facilitate and 

oioourage the amusements of the people. Such a disposition of the public 

treasure is, no doubt, contrary to the genius of our constitution ; k is not to 

ke expected or desired; but we may reasonably demand, that the sources 

•f Innocent, or rather instructive recreation, should not be dried up rashly, 

or wantonly diverted by unjust and pernicious interference. The Barons 

of the Exdiequer at Westminster, some years ago, decided, that the scenes 

of the- theatres are painted canvass, precisely th6 same as floor-cloth, and 

as such were liable to pay a heavy duty ; and consequently that a scene 

^sould not be painted without rendering the house at all times subject to 

file irksome visits of the exciseman. After a long argument, the Chief 

liron, who professed to be a judge of paintings as well as of revenue cases, 

\ jleclared that a scene is a floor-cloth ; and the three learned Barons re- 

t letled his words, like die Echo I This decision seems so incredible, that 

' jN one but an actual hearer can be expected to believe it. It was not per- 

' kps of much importance in itself, but it illustrates the feelings of our rulers 

J towards the stage. We ought not, it is probable, to censure the learned 

udges in this case; the statutes that inflict our taxes upon us are penned 

..[tith such large words, that they are rather snares and drag*nets, than Jaws ; 

, Ao one, who has not consulted them with the vain hope of relieving some 

^lim, can have an adequate notion of their inextricable mazes, or of the 

grasping interpretation Ihcy have long continued to receive. There were 

jlftore theatres in London formerly, in proportion to the population, than 

^ any other city in Europe ; now there are fewer ; for, by an odious and 

^Djust monopoly, the number is restricted : nor is this, however grievous, 

llie only restraint to which the Drama is subject. 

It is fit that a private gentleman should have his chambermaid, and 
thai a king should have his chamberlain ; and in proportion as a king is 
oleyated adM)ve a private person, his servants ought to be exalted above 
«e of his subjects. It may be very proper, therefore, that his cham- 
lain should be a peer of high rank, and a great officer of state. It i« 
( our intention to degrade an office which derives dignity from the 
gust personage, on atccouui ot whom duties, in \hcnv5^\^e*\vv%\^\C\^^'^v\. 

L 
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may become extr^siely honourable ; nor is it necessary, to advanee 
argument. It would not, however, be less improper for the chambenMil 
of a priyate gentleman to presume to determine what dramatic woki 
might be admitted into the library of her master, or read by his ian 
than for the corresponding domestic in his Majesty's household, bowi 
illustrious he may be by birth and in rank, to decide prereinptorily 
pieces are to be represented for the amusement of his Majesty's b 
subjects, the free people of the British coomionwealth. It is cei 
that tlie Greek dramas were not licensed ; we know, however, thai 
Spanidi were, but not by the king's bed-maker, or by the chamberlain bt 
time being, but by a learned body — ^by some convent of Dominicani. 
do not look upon the government of Spain as very free ; we arrogate 
ourselves some advantages on the side of liberty over the Spaniaidi 
least ; but our theatre is more confined. They were subject only to 
censure of learning : however illiberal it may have been, it wa§ 
learning ; it was therefore of necessity under some restraints. That it 
be consistent with itself, it must have laid down some rules for its 
guidance; and a sensible writer could understand, that whatever 
not hostile to the government or the church would pass : but igooii 
and caprice have no bounds, and it is impossible for the most judiei 
or the most practised author, to foresee the result, where chance akie 
to decide. In this respect, therefore, we are slaves, even in coinpiriM|; 
with the Spaniards. It may be urged, that it is ncverthel^ poflU^ 
that a Lord Chamberlain may bo a competent judge of such joiatters. ft 
may be, without doubt, and we have all the advantaged that possttdilr^ 
he may even be conscious of his own inability, and may appoint a ft 
person as his deputy ; he may always abide by and confirm his repo^ : 
and the examination is of course always in fact executed by a substitiM^ 
but we must not forget, that it is impossible for one, who is himselt M 
competent to decide, to choose another well qualified to decide for Vm 
for he is not able to judge of his qualifications ; we have, howefer, M: 
chance of his lordship's falling accidentally upon the right person. A^ 
very few writers, who are capable of producing dramatic pieces of m 
excellence, unfortunately estimate these chances so low, that, in the co»' 
scious pride of talent, they are unwilling to expose their works to fl* 
hazards. Good plays were frequently produced formerly ; but it is Mj 
many years since a tolerable one appeared. We have had a few succem 
farces, in which coarse jests and extravagant peculiarities of chmeiv 
have excited laughter, chiefly because the most striking passages wei* 
well adapted to display the bufToonery of some favourite actor in fl^ 
lower departments of comedy. It is long since a regular comedy of «' 
merit was presented ; and the few tragedies that have enjoyed evei 
partial success, have been remarkable only for insipidity, or extravai 
or sometimes for both. The authority of the Lord Chamberlain seems 
have originated in the notion (it may be termed a fiction of theatri 
law), that every theatre is part of the royal palace. But iwtwithstandlH 
this reverend falsehood^ it would be much better to allow liberty (A th 
stage, on the same footing as liberty of tlie press ; for a free people, i 
is self-evident, have a right to demand it. Let there be no censonh^ 
but let the ))roprietors and managers of theatres be responsible in & 
same manner, and subject to the same suits and prosecutions, whetbi 
public or private t as publishers of newspapers and other works. Let tbeB 
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» represent whatever they please at their own peril, and at the 
being punished, if found guilty by a jury. The proprietora of 
) must of necessity be known, and will most probably be respon* 
rsons. Sermons and discourses, delivered in chapels, are not 
and licensed by any of the household ; yet no inconveniences 
xMn the omission, although whatever is uttered from the pulpit 
h a certain air of authority. What would be the value of our 
literature, if every woriL were to be licensed by the Lord Cham- 
or his Deputy, and the law were enfor^ as strictly as it is in 
1 pieces? Would it amount to more than that part of some 
ers, which bears the imposing title of the " Mirror of Fashion T" 
lay houses are subjected to this control, for the good of the state, 
i other public amusements eiempt? Why are not the paintings 
libition licensed, or the horses at public races T The decision 
ay, or a brown horse, mig^it start, but that grey or chestnut are 
colours, and that mares are of a misleading sex, would scarody 
capricious than some of the regulations respecting the drama, 
singular good fortune are our private amusements unmolested? 
we free from an ordinance, proclaiming that a loyal subject may 
backgammon, but chess is dangerous to our allegiance, and in*- 
> church and state, for it induces a familiarity with kings, queens', 
lops, which, if it be not checked in time, may generate con- 
But to speak seriously, the question of the expediency of theatrical 
ip is of so much importance, that it is worthy to be treated more 
another occasion, or in another place. 

itic representations were formerly given, not only in Greece and 
)ut in England also, in the daytime, and in the open air. ** The 
''ortune, and Bull, were large houses, and partly open to the wea- 
i there they always acted by daylight;" and plays were first acted 
in the open courts of great houses, which were sometimes covered, 
i or in part, with an awning to keep off the sun. The word aale, 
used as a stage direction, meaning not e^i, but he enters, t. #. 
>s out of the house into the open air, is an evidence of the old 
. We are inclined to think that the morning is more favourable to 
3 excellence than the evening. The daylight accords with the trutih 
nety of nature, and it is the season of cool judgment : the gilded, 
ted, the tawdry, the meretricious— spangles and tinsel, and tarnished 
tering trumpery — demand the glare of candlelight and the shades 
. It is certain that the best pieces were written for the day ; and 
Dbable that the best actors were diose who performed whilst the 
. above the horizon. The childish trash which now occupies so 
portion of the public attention could not, it is evident, keep posses- 
the stage, if it were to be presented, not at ten o'clock at night, 
Ive hours earlier : much would need to be changed in the dresses,. 
, and decorations, and in many other respects, in the pieces, the 
3rits of which would be able to undergo the severe ordeal ; and if 
iider what changes would be required to adapt them to the altered 
B^e shall find that they will be all in favour of good taste, and on the 
nature and simplicity. The day is a holy thing; Homer a\;ll^ 
iepop %ficu, and it still retains somettuuf^ol \Vi« «iMsce^ ^itt^^^s^^l ^ 
times. It is, at all events, lesssophValUcBtodLMkdL^^ci^xiVfc^^^i^^^ 
a/ghl; a period which is not devoled lo ^\io\ftW>tftaARte^,\!i«^^ 
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various conslrainU and suflcrings, called, in bitter mockery, Pleasure. The 
lato evening, being a modern invention, is therefore devoted to fashioa; 
to recur to the simple and pure in theatricals, it would probably be neo«- 
Kary to efTcct an esca[)e from a period of time, which liai never been em- 
ployed in the full integrity of tasteful elegance, and thus to break the spd 
by which the whole realm of fancy has long been bewitched. An abiiiri 
and inconvenient practice, which is almost peculiar to this country, d 
attending public places in that uncomfortable condition which is technically 
called being dressed, but which is in truth, especially in females, bring 
more or less naked and undressed, might more easily be dispensed with bj 
day, and on that account, and for many other reasons, it would be \m 
difficult to return home. 

It is true that, in order to enable the mass of mankind to visit places of 
amusement by dayliglit, the salutary notion that was held by our fonh 
fathers, but has unhappily been long eiploded, must be revived, that it ii 
possible for the sun to bo above the horizon, and yet for man not to be 
at work. That inestimable institution of the olden time, the holiday, muit 
bb restored. If Sunday were abolished, it is manifest that not another 
pound of sugar, not another ounce of tea, not another nutmeg, not another 
fig, would be sold ; at present, people purchase ail they want of theie 
articles, and have the means of paying for them ; fewer groceries would be 
bouglit on week days, and these would be purchased on Sundays; Ike 
grocers, therefore, would have one-seventh part more trouble, and not one 
farthing more profit. In like manner, if, by an agreement amongst theiD- 
soIv(;s, or by a statute, the shops of grocers were shut on one other day ia 
every month, fortnight, or week, as much of tlieir wares would be sold as 
ever; the business that would have been transacted on the new holiday, 
would be done on one of the remaining days; some ease would bo gained, 
and no custom lost, by the whole company; and so would it be with 
all shopkeepers, and with many other classes of trades, — witli more than 
any one would suppose, who does not enumerate them. It is no incon- 
venience to the public that nutmegs and pepper cannot be procured on • 
Sunday; nor would it be if the same disability was extended to Wednesday, 
it would, however, be very incommodious if there were only one day is 
the year on which spices could be transferred. This is the raiianakd 
holidays. j 

In occupations where the constant unremitting ialiour of the hands if f 
required, it is somewhat different. Whilst the saw and the shuttle in \ 
still, the gains of the joiner and weav(;r stop also ; but if (here be an ade- f 
quate motive for vigorous exertions, every one must have observed, that 
in mechanical arts, although it may not be possible to put the labour ofi 
month into a week, it is very easy to do the work often days in nine. A 
holiday that has been spent in an agreeable and rational manner, has as 
invigorating efTect, and the anticipated holiday is still more animating; 
besides, unceasing toil is injurious, and an exc(.*s.s in labour, like all other 
excesses, is mischievous, and destroys the power of labouring. It lias been 
conjectured, with some probability, that if Sunday were applied to the same 
uses as the remainder of the week, the quantity of work that would be per- 
formed would, on the whole, be rather diminished than augmented. Oor 
domestic animals require rest ; a sensible man who employs horses in daily 
work, keeps a few supernumeraries, thai he may \ye able to pvc an occa- 
fiJofial holiday io hiif calUc. if tliis ros\)ilc be noressary for crcalunf 
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UDincumbered witli mind, it is slill more so for rational beings. The 
IKoverb says truly, " That constant work makes a boy dull ;" and it is the 
quality of dulness which id generated by toil unmitigated by rest and re- 
creation ; those faculties that ought to be sharpened to tiie utmost are 
Uanted, and there is a partial death of the finer and more valuable powers : 
by injudiciously exacting too much, a race of intelligent servants may be 
converted into stupid slaves. It is not unlikely that the drama would be 
aore successful if it were conducted more plainly, and in a less costly 
flCyle. The perfection of the machinery and scenery of the modem 
IfaieatreB seems to be unfavourable to the goodness of composition and acting ; 
lioce the accessaries are so excellent, the opinion is encouraged, that the 
principals are less important, and may be neglected with impunity. The 
flflect of good scenery at the first glance is, no doubt, very striking ; 
but it soon passes away. If we saw a Garrick acting Shakspeare in 
t large hall, without any scenes, we should cease in a few minutes to be 
•ensible cS the want of them. We are almost disposed to believe, that 
aucdy in proportion as scenery has been improved, good acting has 
declined. 

' The present age is too much inclined to make human life, in every de- 
firtinent, resemble a great lottery, in which tiiere are a very few enor- 
prizes, and all the rest of the tickets are blanks. The stage has not 
iped the evil we complain of; on the contrary, it is a striking instance 
ol the mischief of this unequal partition. The public are of opinion, that 
it is impossible to reward a small number of actors too highly, and to pay 
the remainder at too low a rate ; to neglect the latter enough, or to be 
sufficiently attentive to the former. On our stage, therefore, the inferior 
parts, and indeed all but one or two, and especially in tragedies, where 
the inequality is more intolerable, and more inexcusable, are sustained in 
a very inadequate manner. In foreign theatres, on the contrary, and 
espeeially in France, the whole performance is more equal, and conse- 
foently more agreeable. Tliere is perhaps less difference than is com- 
nooly mpposed between the best performers and those in the next class. 
Whatever the difference be, it is an inconvenience aud an imperfection that 
ought to be palliated; but we aggravate it. The first-rate actor always 
does his best, because the audience expect it, and reward him with their 
ipplause; but no one cares for, or observes, the performer of second-rate 
talents* Whether he be perfect in his part, and exert himself to the 
utmost, or be slovenly or negligent throughout, he is unpraiscd and un- 
Uamed. The general effect, therefore, of our tragedies, is very unsatis- 
factory ; for that is far greater, where all the characters are tolerably well 
supported, than where there is one good actor, and all the other parts are 
inhumanly murdered. This latter is too often the case on our stage; for 
with us art does little, nothing being taught systematically ! The French 
players, on the contrary, are thoroughly drilled, and well instructed in 
every requisite.* 

* In Vol. xlf i.p. 368, ihcre is an Essay on ihe HistorT of Private Tliealricals, containing a 
nat deal of rare and curious knowledge on a subject which has no». been discuMed by any other 
writer in so attractive a manner. It nas been ascribed, though I know not on what grounds, to 
Lady Margno. I could not find room for it without displacing other articles of equal interest. 
For the aame reaton,thc followin;^ have been rejected : a Critique on the Anglo-Frencii Urama, 
Vol 1i. p. 325; and a Disquisition on Greek Tragedy, Vol xlvii. p. 418. 
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SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE REIGW 

OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES/ 

All trueloversof English poetry have been long in love with the dramitirii 
ot the time of Elizabeth and James ; and must haye been sensibly comfotM 
by their late restoration to some degree of favoinr and notoriety. If thm 
was any good reason indeed to believe, that the notice which they have reoMl* 
ly attracted proceeded from any thingbutthatindiscriminate rage forediti^ 
and annotating by which the present times are so happily distinguished, n 
should be disposed to hail it as the most unequivocal symptom of improw* 
ment in public taste that has yet occurred to reward and animate our laixHUi. 
At ail events, however, it gives us a chance of such an improvemen(|tf 
placing in the hands of many, who would not otherwise have heard ottheHi 
some of those beautiful performances which we have always regarded • 
among the most pleasing and characteristic productions of our genius. 

We cannot resist the opportunity which this publication seems to affixi' 
of saying a word or two of a class of writers, whom we have I(m# 
worshipped in secret with asort of idolatrous veneration, and now findasee | 
more brought forward as candidates forjpublic applause. The era to whick- : 
they belong, indeed, has always appeared to us by far the brightest io III . 
history of English literature,— or indeed of human intellect and capadtfki 
There never was, any where, any thing like the sixty or seventy yeantki 
elapsed from the middle of Elizabeth's reign to the period of the Reslonta* 
In point of real force and originality of genius, neither the age of Perideik 
nor the age of Augustus, nor the times of Leo X., nor of Louis XIVmCM 
come at all into comparison; for, in that short period, we shall find to 
names of almost all the very great men that this nation has ever producelt 
— the names of Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, and Sidney,*-^ 
Hooker, and Taylor, and Barrow, and Raleigh, — and Napier,— and MiHii)ii» 
and Cudwort, and Hobbes, and many others ; — men, all of them, ^ 
merely of great talents and accomplishments, but of vast compass and reaek 
of understanding, and of minds truly creative and original ; — not perfectly 
art by the delicacy of their taste, or digesting knowledge by the justness d 
their reasonings ; but making vast and substantial additions to the mateiiill 
upon which taste and reason must hereafter be employed, — and enlargint 
to an incredible and unparalleled extent, both the stores and the resouttt 
of the human faculties. 

Whether the brisk concussion which was given to men's minds by th 
force of the Reformation, had much effect in producing this sudden deire 
lopement of British genius, we cannnot undertake to determine. For ov 
own part, we should be rather inclined to hold, that the Reformation itse 
was but one symptom or effect of that great spirit of progression and in 
provement which had been set in operation by deeper and more goner 
causes, and which afterwards blossomed out into this splendid harvest 
authorship. But whatever may have been the causes that determined ll 
appearance of these great works, not only that they appeared together 
great numbers, but that they possessed a common character, which, in spi 
of the great diversity of their subjects and designs, would have made the 
be classed together as the works of the same order or description of me 

* The Dramatic Works of John Ford ; wilh nn Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By H« 
fVeber, Esq.— Vol xviii. p. 275. August, 1811. 
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even if Ihey had appeared at the most distant intervals of time. They are 
the works of Giants — and of Giants of one nation and family; and tlieir 
characteristics are, great force, boldness, and originality, together with a 
certain raciness of English peculiarity, which distinguishes them from all 
those performances that have since been produced upon a more vague and 
general idea of European excellence. Their sudden appearance, indeed, in 
all this splendour of native luxuriance, can only be compared to what hap- 
pens on the breaking up of a virgin soil,— >where all indigenous plants spring 
up at once with a rank and irrepressible fertility, and display whatever is 
peculiar or excellent in their nature, on a scale the most conspicuous and 
magniGcent The crops are not indeed so clean as where a more exhausted 
mould has been stimulated by systematic cultivation, nor so profitable as 
where their quality has been varied by a judicious admixture of exotics, 
and accommodated to the demands of the universe, by the combinations of 
an unlimited trade. But to those whose chief object of admiration is the 
living power and energy of vegetation, and who take delight in contem- 
plating the various forms of her unforced and natural perfection, no spec- 
tacle can be more rich, splendid, or attractive. 

In the times of which we are speaking, classical learning, though it had 
made great progress, had by no means become an exclusive study; and the 
ancients had not yet been permitted to subdue men's minds to a sense of 
hopeless inferiority, or to condemn the modems to the lot of humble imitators. 
They were resorted to, rather to furnish materials and occasional ornaments, 
ttan as models for the general style of composition ; and, while they en- 
riched the imagination, and insensibly improved the taste of their successors, 
they did not at all restrain their freedom, or impair their originality. No 
common standard had yet been erected, to which all the works of European 
genius were required to conform ; and no general authority was acknow- 
ledged, by which all private or local ideas of excellence must submit to be 
corrected. Both readers and authors were comparatively few in number. 
The former were infinitely less critical than they have since become; and 
the latter, if they were not less solicitous about fame, were at least much 
less jealous and timid as to the hazards which attended its pursuit. Men, 
indeed, seldom took to writing in those days, unless they had a great deal 
of matter to communicate; and neither imagined that they could make a 
reputation by delivering commonplaces in an elegant manner, or that the 
substantial value of their sentiments would be disregarded for a little rude- 
ness or negligence in the finishing. They were habituated, therefore, both 
to depend upon their own resources, and to draw upon them without fear 
or anxiety ; and followed the dictates of their own taste and judgment, 
without standing in awe of the ancients, of their readers, or of each other.,. 

The achievements of Bacon, and of those who set free our understand- 
ings from the shackles of papal and of tyrannical imposition, afford suffi- 
cient evidence of the benefit which resulted to the reasoning faculties from 
this happy independence of the first great writers of this nation. But its 
advantages were, if possible, still more conspicuous in the mere literary 
character of their productions. The quantity of bright thoughts, of original 
images, and splendid expressions, which they poured forth upon every 
occasion, and by which they illuminated and adorned the darkest and most 
rugged topics to which they had happened to luru VYvetftafcXNC^, \^ ^v^ ^a» 
Aas never been equalled in any other age or counlt^ ', «iiv^ ^^^% >Xv«wv ^ 
'^t as high, i/ipoi/i^ of fancy and imagination, asolloYW. oV Vi^wvi - 
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comprehensiveaess of understanding. In this highest and most com- 
prehensive sense of the word, a great proportion of the writers we have 
alluded to were Poets : and, without going to those who composed in 
metre, and chiefly for purposes of delight, we will venture to assert, that 
there is in any one of the prose folios of Jeremy Taylor more fine fancy 
and original imagery — more brilliant conceptions and glowing expressioDS 
— ^more new figures, and new applications of old figures — ^more, in short, 
of the body and the soul of poetry, than in all the odes and the epics that 
have since been produced in Europe. There are large portions of Barrow, 
and of Hooker, and Bacon, of which we may say nearly as much: norcaa- 
any one have a tolerably adequate idea of the riches of our language 
and our native genius, who has nol made himself acquainted with Ibe 
prose writers, as well as the poets, of this memorable period. 
' The civil wars, and the fanaticism by which they were fostered, chedi- 
ed all this fine bloom of the imagination, and gave a dificrent and less 
attractive character to the energies which they coidd not extinguish. Yet 
these were the times that matured and drew forth the dark but powerful 
genius of such men as Cromwell, and Harrison, and Fleetwood, etc.— 
the milder and more generous enthusiasm of Blake, and Hutchison, and 
Hampden — and the stirring and indefatigable spirit of Pym, and Hollis, 
and Vane — and the chivalrous and accomplished loyalty of Strafford a^d" 
Falkland, at the same time that they stimulated and repaid the sevenr 
studies of Coke, and Scldcn, and Milton. The drama, however, was.flB- 
tirely destroyed, and has never since regained its honours; and poebrf , 
in general, lost its ease, and its majesty and force, along with its copious- 
ness and originality. 

The Restoration made things still worse; for it broke drown the bar- 
riers of our literary independence, and reduced us to a province of the 
great republic of Europe. The genius and fancy which lingered through 
the usurpation, though soured and blighted by the severities of that in- 
clement season, were still genuine English genius and fancy, and owned 
no allegiance to any foreign authorities. But the Restoration brought in a 
French taste upon us, and what was called a classical and a polite tasle; 
and the wingaof our English Muses were clipped and trimmed, and their 
flights regulated, at the expense of all that was peculiar, and much of' 
what was brightest in their beauty. The king and his courtiers, during 
their long exile, had of course imbibed the tasle of their protectors; and, 
coming from the gay court of France, with something of that additional 
profligacy that belonged to their outcast and adventurer character, were 
likely enough to be revolted by the peculiarities, and by the very excel- 
Ij^ncies, of our native literature. The grand and sublime tone of our 
greater poets appeared to them dull, morose, and gloomy ; and the line 
play of their rich and unrestrained fancy, mere childishness and folly; 
while tlieir frc(|ucnt lapses and perpetual Jrregularity were set down as 
clear indications of barbarity and ignorance. iSuch sentiments, too, were 
natural, we must admit, for a few dissipated and witty men, accustomed 
all their days to the regulated splendour of a court — to the gay and 
heartless gallantry of French manners — and to the imposing pomp and 
brilliant regularity of French poetry. But it may appear somewhat 
more unaccountable, that they should have been abla to impose their 
sentiments upon the great body of tlic nation. A (;o\jrl, indeed, never has 
^ much influence as at the moment ot a Te?>V<>T^V\oi\ •. bwl the influence c»5 
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«D English court has been but rarely discernible in the literature of the 
country ; and had it not be^n for the peculiar circumstances in which 
the nation was then placed, we believe it would haye resisted this at- 
tempt to naturalise -foreign notions, as sturdily as it has done on almost 
every other occasion. 

At this particular moment, however, the native literature of the country 
had been sunk into a very low and feeble state by the rigours of the usur- 
pation ; the best of its recent models laboured under the reproach of 
republicanism ; and the courtiers were not only disposed to see all its 
peculiarities with an eye of scorn and aversion, but had even a good deal 
to say in lavour of that very opposite style to which they had b^n habi- 
tuated. It was a witty, and a grand, and a splendid style. It showed 
more scholarship and art, than the luxuriant negligence of the old English 
school ; and was not only free from many of its hazards and some of its 
ihults, but possessed merits of its own, of a character more likely to 
jilease those who had then the power of conferring celebrity, or con- 
demning to derision. Then it was a style which it was peculiarly easy 
to justify by argument; and in support of which, great authorities, as 
well as imposing reasons, were always ready to be produced. It came 
opon us with the air and the pretension of being the style of cultivated 
EoFope, and a true copy of the style of polished antiquity. England, on 
fhe other hand, had had but little intercourse with the rest of the world 
tnr a considerable period of time ; her language was not at all studied on 
(he Continent; and her native authors had not been taken into account 
in fonning those ideal standards of excellence which had been recently 
constructed in France and Italy, upon the authority of the Roman classics 
and of their own most celebrated writers. When the comparison came lo 
be made, therefore, it is easy to imagine that it should generally be thought 
to be very much to our disadvantage, and to understand how the great 
multitude, even among ourselves, should be dazzled with the pretensions 
of the fashionable style of writing, and actually feel ashamed of their own 
richer and more varied productions. 

It would greatly exceed our limits to describe accurately the particulars 
in which this new continental style differed from our old insular one : but, 
for our present purpose, it may be enough perhaps to say, that it was more 
worldly, and more townish, — ^holding more of reason, and ridicule, and au- 
thority — more elaborate and more assuming — addressed more to the judg- 
ment than to the feelings, and somewhat ostentatiously accommodated to 
the habits, or supposed habits, of persons in fashionable life. Instead of 
tenderness and fancy, we had satire and sophistry — artificial declamation, in 
place of the spontaneous animations of genius — and for the universal lan- 
guage of Shakspcare, the personalities, the party politics, and the brutal 
obscenities of Dryden. Nothing, indeed, can better characterise the change 
which had taken place in our national taste, than the alterations and ad- 
ditions which this eminent person presumed — and thought it necessary 
— to make on the productions of Shakspeare and Milton. The heaviness, 
the coarseness, and the bombast of that abominable travestie, in which he 
has exhibited the Paradise Lost in the form of an opera, and the atrocious 
indelicacy and compassionable stupidity of the new characters with which 
be has polluted the enchanted solitude of Miranda and Prospero in the 
Tempest, are such instances of degeneracy as we would be apt to impute 
rather to some transient hallucination in the author himself, than to the 
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f^maml proYalt^nco of any nyfULnttmik \mA Im1<? in tho public, did w« ih4 
know thai WyclH^rly and Im <y>ailjuti>ra woro in tho halnt of <)Mivi»1inff llie 
tinv}tu:U^(\ drarnaft of Ik^^umont and Fieldiffr into fKipular playa, mcr«;lv 1^ 
ksavinK out all the nmiantic uvfMiUifm of thnir charactera — liirriing ItMir 
rn(;lo(Jjoijtf blanii \i*Tm inio viilKflr pnim* — and aggravating the indnlii'^ of 
tlHJir lowi9r characti;ni, by binding a mon; diagiiating indi9cenii;y to the wlH;b! 
dramatis psmmut. 

Drydi^n waa, lycyond all compariami, tlii^ grv^atiMit \H}rX of hia own day ; 
and^ endiji'^i aa h» waa with a vigormia and diacuraivc Imagination, and pui- 
M^ing a maati^ry over hiH iangiiagf; which no later writor haa atlained, t 
iMs'hfld known nothing of foreign literatim;, and iK^n b^fl to fomi hiimdl 
on tlic hkhM^ of Shaka|N!ar<% S[)cnai;r, and Milbin ; or if he had livod in Iba 
r/iuntry at a diatant^ from the pfdliitiona of coiirfa, factiona, and plAvh/imei, 
tiujre ia rcamm to think that he wonbJ have hnilt up the pun; and origbtfl 
aelifKil of KngiiKh p^xitry fui (irmly, aa to have made it impoaaiblo frir b- 
ahion, or caprice, or pn;jiidice of any aort, ever to have rendered any ofht 
popular among our own inhabitanta, Aa it Im, he baa not writtim one line 
tli«it ia (lalhetic, and very few that can Ihs c^irwider^l aa aublime. 

Addlaon, however, waa the conKummation of thia continental aty1e;and 
if it had not be^;n rcde<;med ahout the aame time hy the fine lalenta of Vof^t 
would prohahly have m far diffcredlti^l it, aa to have brouglit ua back to 
our original faith half a c«;ntury ago. The extn;me caution, timrdrtyi aad 
ilatniiaa of thia author in hia p^ietii^l cfimpr>Mitiona-— the narrowneaa of Ml 
range in pfMftical aentiment and diction; and the utter want eithor of pai* 
aion or of hrilliancv, render it difficult b) l^elieve that he waa tiom WMkr 
thf$ ftame aim with Shakapaare, and wrote but a century after him. Hit 
fame, at thia day, atanda a^dely upon the delicacy, the mo<kat gaiety, and 
ingenioua purity of lila pn^ae atyie; — for the rii^iaaional eb;ganoe andanall 
ingenuity of hia pof^ma can never re(b^5ni the poverty of their diction, and 
the tameneaa of their r^inception, Pofie haa inr:omparably more qrfril, 
ami taab;, and animation : but Pope ia a aatrriat, and a moraliat, and a 
wit, and a critie, and a fine wriU;r, much morf? than he \% a poet. IlelMf 
nil the delicacif^, ami fmiprieiif-fi, and feiicitifii of diction— out he haa oat 
a gn;at deal of fancy, and Hcarr^;ly ever touch<M any of the greatuT paaaioof. 
He in much the ta.'at, we think, of the claMical conlinental achool; but ht 
iH not to Ik* eom[»ared with the maati^nH-nor with i\u\ pupila— of that cpU 
KngliMh or>e from whieh there liad tn^en ho lamentable an a[K>alaay. Then 
are no pictun;a of nature or of simple emotion in all hiff writingn. He ii 
the po(;t of town life, and of high life, anr] lA litfsrary life ; and Mrmi M 
much afraid of incurrii^ rirlieule by the fliMplay of natural ffwding or an* 
regulati;<l faru;y, that it ia difficult not to imagine that he thought audi 
ridicide woujd have been very well dirffcte^l. 

The Itf9»t of what we copied from the continental po<;ta, on thia denertiaa 
of our own great originala, ia cofaed in i\w lighter piceiHt of Prior. Thai 
tone of |Kjlit«; rai|](;ry— that airy, rapid, pictunia/pie narrative, mixed up 
of wit and naiv^^— 4hatatyle, in ahort, oi gf^nl eonveraation, concentrate 
in flowing and [Kilinlied suff^t^, waa not within the vein of our native prjetf, 
AnA prohahly n<;ver woidd have la;eri known auiong ua, if we had been Ml 
foour own nfa^iurceft. ft in lamentahlf% that thia, which alone waa worlb 
Ufrrowing, ia the only thing which haa not lie#fn retained. The talea tttA 
liali* apologuea ryf Prior an; Htill the only examplea of thia atyle hi our lan- 
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With the wits of Queen Anne this foragn school attained the summit of 
Is reputation ; and has erer since, we think, been declining, though by slow 
ind almost imperceptible gradations. Thomson was the first writer of any 
iminence who seceded from it, and made some steps back to the force and 
inimation of our original poetry. Thomson, however, was educated in 
Scotland, where the new style, we believe, had not yet become familiar ; 
ind lived, for a long time, a retired and unambitious life, with very little 
ntercourse with those who gave the tone in literature at the period of his 
int appearance. Thomson, accordingly, has always been popular with a 
Buch wider circle of readers, than either Pope or Addison ; and, in spite 
)( considerable vulgarity and signal cumbrousness of diction, has drawn, 
Bven from the fastidious, a much deeper and more constant admiration. 

Young exhibits, we think, a curious combination, or contrast rather, of 
Ihe two styles of which we have been speaking. Though incapable either 
of tenderness or passion, he had a richness and activity of fancy, that be- 
koged rather to the days of James and Elizabeth than to those of George 
and Anne ;-^but then, instead of indulging it, as the older writers would 
have done, in easy and playful inventions, in splendid descriptions, or glow- 
ing illustrations, he is led by the restraints and established taste of his ago 
to work it up into strained and fantastical epigrams, or into cold and revolt- 
ing hyperboles. Instead of letting it flow gracefully on, in an easy and 
qitfkling current, he perpetually forces it out in jets, or makes it stagnate in 
ibnnd canals ;— and thinking it necessary to write like Pope, when the bent 
of his genius led him rather to copy what was best in Cowley and most 
bntastic in Shakspeare, ho has produced something which excites wonder 
instead of admiration, and is felt by every one to be at once ingenious, in- 
tengraous, and natural. 

After Young, there was a plentiful lack of poetical talent, down to a pe- 
riod comparatively recent. Akenside and Gray, indeed, in the interval, 
discovered a new way of imitating the ancients ; — and Collins and Goldsmith 
produced some small specimens of exquisite and original poetry. At last, 
Cowper threw off the whole trammels of French criticism and artificial re- 
finement; and, setting at defiance all the imaginary requisites of political 
diction and classical imagery— <lignity of style, and politeness of phraseo- 
logy — ^ventured to write again with the force and the freedom which formed 
Ihe great characteristic of the old school of English literature, and had been 
so unhappily sacrificed, upwards of a century before. Cowper had many 
iaults, and some radical deficiencies; — but this atoned for all. There was 
something so delightfully refreshing, in seeing natural phrases and natural 
images again displaying their unforced graces, and waving their unpruned 
heads in the enchanted gardens of poetry, that no one complained of the 
taste displayed in the selection ; — and Cowper is^ and is likely to continue, 
the most popular of all who have written for the present or the last gene- 
ration. 

Of the poets who have come after him, we cannot, indeed, say that they 
have attached themselves to the school of Pope and Addison ; or that they 
have even failed to show a much stronger predilection for the native beauties 
oflheir great predecessors. Southey, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
Hiss Baillio, have all of them copied the manner of our older poets; and, 
along with this indication of good taste, have given great proofs of original 
isenius. The misfortune is, that their copies of those great originals are all 
lid)le to the charge of extreme affectation. They do not write as Uvq^^^^ 
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poets would have written : they merely mimic their maimer^ and ape 
peculiarities ; — and consequently, though they profess to imitate the 
and most careless of all versifiers, their style is more remarkably and 
sively artifieial than that of any other class of writers. They have 
ID, too, so much of the mawkish tone of pastoral innocence and bab] 
simplicity, with a sort of pedantic emphasis and ostentatious glitter, tbkj 
is difGcult not to be disgusted with their perversity, and with the skAi 
self-complacency, and keen and vindictive jealousy, with which they! 
put in their claim for public admiration. But we have said enou^ 
where of the faults of these authors ; and shall only add at present, 
notwithstanding all these faults, there is a fertility and a force, a wa 
of feeling and an exaltation of imagination, about them, which classes 
in our estimation, with a much higher order of poets than the followem 
Dryden and Addison ; and justifies an anxiety for their fame in all the 
mirers of Milton and Shakspeare. 

Of Scott, or of Campbell, we need scarcely say any thing, with refei 
to our present object, after the very copious accounts we have given ofl 
on former occasions^ The former profess to copy something a good 
older than what we consider as the golden age of Engli^ poetry ,-^and, 
reality, has copied every stile, and borrowed from every manner that bs^ 
prevailed, from the times of Chaucer to his own, — illuminating and 
ing, if not harmonising them all by a force of colouring, and a rapidityi 
succession, which is not to be met with in any of his many models, 
latter, we think, can scarcely be said to have copied his pathos, or 
energy, from any models whatever, either recent or early. The exquidiij 
harmony of his versification is elaborated, perhaps, from the Castle of kj 
dolence of Thomson, and the serious pieces of Goldsmith > — and itseemstlj 
be his misfortune, not to be able to reconcile himself to any thing 
he cannot reduce within the limits of this elaborate harmony. This cutraM' 
fastidiousness, and the limitation of his efforts to themes of unbroken 
derness, or sublimity, distinguish him from the careless, prolific, and 
cellaneous authors of our primitive poetry ; — while the enchanting sof 
of his pathetic passages, and the power and originality of his more si 
conceptions, place him at a still greater distance from the wits, as they 
called themselves, of Charles II. and Queen Anne. 

We do not know what other apology to offer for this hasty, and, wetetr,'] 
tedious sketch of the history of our poetry, but that it appeared to us toliB|; 
necessary, in order to explain the peculiar merit of that class of writen 
which the author before us belongs : — and that it will very greatly shorteil 
what we have still to say on the characteristics of the older dramatists. At* 
opinion prevails very generally on the Continent, and with foreign-l 
scholars among ourselves, that our national taste has been corrupted chieAT' 
by our idolatry of Shakspeare ; — and that it is our patriotic and (raditiowj 
admiration of that singular writer, that reconciles us to the monstrous cooh . 
pound of faults and beauties that occur in his performances, and must to. 
all impartial judges appear quite absurd and unnatural. Before enterini; 
upon the character of a contemporary dramatist, it was of some importance, 
therefore, to show, that there was a distinct, original, and independeol] 
school of litemture in England in the time of Shakspeare, to the general tonA 
o! whose productions his works were sufficiently unfavourable ; and dut 
// was owing to circumstances in a great measvxte ^md^wUil, that this naUre 
school wa3 sitperscdcd about the time ol ftve '^^sXqt^Naqw, ^tA^Vsc^^ 
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aodard of excellence iniroduced upon us, not in Ihe drama only, but in 
rery other department of poetry. This new style of composition, however, 
MMig^ adorned and recommended by the splendid talents of many of its 
rilowers, was never perfectly naturalised, we think, in this country ; and 
M ceased, in a great measure, to be cultivated by those who have lalelv 
imed with the greatest success at the higher honours of poetry. Our love 
tShakspeare, therefore, is not a solitary and unaccountable infatuation, 
Qt is merely the natural love which all men bear to those forms of ex- 
dlenee that have been devised with a reference to their peculiar character, 
Buperament, and situation ; and will return, and assert its power over their 
ifectioDS, long after authority has lost its reverence, fashions been antiquated , 
iiid artificial tastes passed away. In endeavouring, therefore, to bespeak 
Mne share of favour for such of his contemporaries as had fallen out of 
Mtice during the prevalence of an imported literature, we conceive that we 
M only enlarging that foundation of native genius on which alone any last- 
lag superstructure can be raised, and invigorating that deep-rooted stock 
^on which all the perennial blossoms of our literature must still be en- 
mited. 

The notoriety of Shakspeare may seem to make it superfluous to speak 
•f the peculiarities of those old dramatists, of whom he will be admitted 
Id bo so worthy a representative. Nor shall we venture to say any thing of 
As eonfiiaion of (heir plots, the disorders of their chronology, their con- 
iBBipt of the unities, or their imperfect discrimination between the pro- 
vinces of Tragedy and Comedy. Yet there are characteristics which the 
loters of literature may not be displeased to find enumerated, and which 
nay eoDStitute no dishonourable distinction for the whole fraternity, inde- 
pewfent of the q)lendid talents and incommunicable graces of their great 
tUefkain. 

Of the old English dramatists, then, including under this name (besides 
ihakspeare) Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Jonson, Ford, Shirley. 
Vd>9ter, Dekkar, Field, and Rowley, it may be said, in general, that they 
re more poetical, and more original in their diction, than the dramatists of 
tiy other age or country. Their scenes abound more in varied images, 
nd gratuitous excursions of fancy. Their illustrations, and figures of speech, 
fe more borrowed from rural life, and from the simple occupations, or 
niversal feelings of mankind. They are not confined to a certain range of 
ignified expressions, nor restricted to a particular assortment of imagery, 
leyond which it is not lawful to lock for embellishments. Let any one 
ompare the prodigious variety, and vride ranging freedom of Shakspeare, 
nih the narrow round of flames, tempests, treasons, victims, and tyrants, 
hat scantily adorn the sententious pomp of the French drama, and he will 
lot (ail to recognise the vast superiority of the former, in the excitement of 
he imagination, and all the diversities of poetical delight. That very mix- 
are oC styles, of which the French critics have so fastidiously complained, 
brms, when not carried to any height of extravagance, one of the greatest 
^arms of our ancient dramatists. It is equally sweet and natural for per- 
lontges toiling on the burren heights of life, to be recalled to some vision of 
PMtoral innocence and tranquillity, as for the victims or votaries of ambition 
tocKt a glance of envy and agony on the joys of humble content. 

These charming old writers, however, have a still more striking pecu- 
^itrity in thcdr conduct of the dialogue. On the modem stage, every scene 
^tnHbfy studied and di^^ted beforehand,— and everj fti\nq,\tom\s«SB^T«s\^ 

VOL. J. Vt 
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to end, whether it be description, or argument, or vituperation, is very* 
viously and ostentatiously set forth in the most advantageous h'ght. ni 
with aP the decorations of the most elaborate rhetoric. Now, for mere rhe- 
toric, and fine composition, this is very right; — but, for an imitation ci 
nature, it is not quite so well ; and however we may admire the powengi 
the artist, we are not very likely to be moved with any very lively sympatkj 
in the emotions of those very rhetorical interlocutors. When we Cornell 
any important part of the play, on the Continental or modem stage, n 
are sure to have a most complete, formal and exhausting discussion of it ii 
long flourishing orations, — argument after argument propounded and aft» 
swered with infinite ingenuity, and topic after topic brought forward inwell- 
digested method, without any deviation that the most industrious and prae- 
Used pleader would not approve of, — till nothing more remains to be slid, 
and a new scene introduces us to a new set of gladiators, as expert and per- 
severing as the former, it is exactly the same when a story is to be toM, 
— a tyrant to be bullied, — or a princess to be wooed. On the old Eoglii 
stage, however, the proceedings were by no means so regular. There lb 
discussions always appear to be casual, and the argument quite artless ari 
disorderly. The persons of the drama are made to speak like men ui 
women who niccl without preparation in real life. Their reasonings m 
perpetually broken by passion, or left imperfect for want of skill. Thef 
wander from the point in hand, in the most unbusiness like manner in Al 
world; — and after hitting upon a topic that would afford a judicious ptaf- 
wright room for a magnificent see-saw of pompous declamation, they htiQ 
always the awkwardness to let it slip, as if perfectly unconscious of ill 
value, and uniformly leave the scene without exhausting the controveiffi 
or stating half the plausible things for themselves that any ordinary ad- 
visers might have suggested after a few weeks' reflection. As specimensflf 
eloquent argumentation, we must admit the signal inferiority of our native 
favourites ; but as true copies of nature, — as vehicles of passion, and repn* 
sentalions of character, we confess we are tempted to give them the pre- 
ference. When a dramatist brings his chief characters on the stage, wa 
readily admit that he must give them something to say, — and tlut Ihii 
something must be interesting and characteristic ;— but he should recolM 
also, that they are supposed to come Ihere without having; anticipated all 
they were to hear, or meditated on all they were to deliver; and that II 
cannot be characteristic, therefore, because it must be glaringly unnatural, 
that they should proceed regularly through every possible view of the sol^ 
ject, and exhaust in set order the whole magazine of reflections thai caoh 
brought to bear upon their situation. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave this view of the matter, wilhoa 
observing, that this unsteadiness and irregularity of dialogue, which gifB 
such an air of nature to our older plays, and keeps the curiosity and alle» 
tion so peri)elually awake, is very frequently carried to a most blamatl 
excess; and that, independent of their passion for verbal quibbles, tbeiei 
an inequality and capricious uncertainty in the taste and judgment of Ihei 
good old writers, which excites at once our amazement and our oonpat 
sion. If il be true, that no other man has ever written so finely as Shal- 
•peare has done in his happier passages, it is no less true, that there is boI 
a scribbler now alive who could possibly write worse than he has somefiflMi 
written,— who could, on occasion, devise more contemptible ideas, onuh 
jubce Item so abominably, b^ \he «&« ot va^Vw v&cK^m^^ajnble eicdeiei- 
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kat there were no critics, and no critical readers in those days, appears 
» lis but an imperfect solution of the difficulty. He who could write 
»^ admirabiy, must have been a critic to himself. Children may play 
ilh the most precious gems, and the most worthless pebbles, without 
«Dg aware of any difference in their value ; but the very powers which 
e necessary to the production of intellectual excellence, must enable the 
esessor to recognise it as excellence ; and he who knows when he succeeds, 
D scarcely be unconscious of his failures. Unaccountable, however, as 
is, the fact is certain, that almost all the dramatic writers of this age 
ipear to be alternately inspired and bereft of understanding ; and pass, 
iparently without being conscious of the change, from the most beautiful 
■plays of genius to the most melancholy exemplifications of stupidity. 
There is only one other peculiarity which we shall notice in these ancient 
imas; and that is, the singular, though very beautiful, style in which 
e greater part of them are composed, — a style which we think must have 
sea felt as peculiar by all who peruse them, though it is by no means easy 
I describe in what its peculiarity consists. It is not, for the most part, a 
Ily or sonorous style, — nor is it finical or affected, — or strained, quaint, 
rpiedantic, — but it is, at the same time, a style full of turn and contrivance, 
-with some little degree of constraint and involution, — very often charac- 
med by a studied briefness and simplicity of diction, yet relieved by a 
vlaiB indirect and figurative cast of expression, — and almost always co- 
nned with a modest tinge of ingenuity, and fashioned, rather too. visibly, 
poa a particular model of elegance and purity. In scenes of powerful 
■ssioB, this sort of artificial prettiness is commonly shaken off; and, in 
hakspeare, it disappears under all his forms of animation : but it sticks 
loser to most of his contemporaries. In Massinger (who has no passion), 
lis almost always discernible ; and, in the author before us, it gives a pe-* 
iuliar tone to almoBt all the estimable parts of his productions. 

It would be useless, and worse than useless, to give our readers an ab- 
Iract «f the £aible and management of each of the nine plays contained in 
he volumes before us. A very few brief remarks upon their general cha- 
pter, will form a sufficient introduction to the extracts, by which we pro- 
pose to let our readers judge for themselves of the merits of their execution. 

The comic parts are all utterly bad. With none of the ridiness of Shak- 
Deare's humour, the extravagant merriment of Beaumont and Fletcher, or 
Ihe strong colouring of Ben Jonson, they are as heavy and indecent as Mas- 
■ager, and not more witty, though a little more varied, Uian the buffooneries 
of Wycherly or Dry den. Fortunately, however, the author's merry vein 
is not displayed in very many parts of his performances. His plots are not 
wry cunningly digested ; nor developed, for the most part, by a train of very 
MJMible incidents. His characters are drawn rather with occasional felicity 
pin with general sagacity and judgment. Like those of Massinger, they 
19 very apt to startle the reader with sudden and unexpected transforma- 
tioDS, and to turn out, in the latter half of the play, very differently from 
^t they promised to do in the beginning. This kind of surprise has been 
npresenled by some as a master-stroke of art in the author, and a great 
Merit in the performance. We have no doubt at all, however, that it arises 
tterely from the writer's carelessness, or change of purpose ; and have 
never failed to feel it a great blemish in every serious piece whore it 
^Kicnrs. 

The author has not much of the oratorical Male\\i\e«& va\^ V«vv^%\wa.^^^ 
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of Massinger ; nor a great deal ot the smoolh and flexible diiHiOn, tte 
(lering fancy, and romantic sweetness of Beaumont and Fletcher \ ttri 
he comes nearer to tliese qualities Uian to any of the distinguishing d) 
teristics of Jotason or Shakspearc. He excels most in representing the 
and gallantry and high-toned honour of youth, and the enchantitig so 
or the mild and graceful magnanimity of female character. Thm i 
certain melancholy air about his most striking representations ; and, ill ^ 
lender and afflicting pathetic, he appears to us occasionally to be MOhi 
to him who has never yet had an equal. The greater part of every 
however, is bad ; and there is not one which docs not contain faults sofl 
to justify the derision of those who are incapable even of comprdiendiAg 
contrasted beauties. 

There is a great treasure of poetry, we think, still to be bnHlg^t \» 
in the neglected writers of the age to which this author belongs ; tnd ] 
of a kind which, if purified and improved, as the happier spedflieiii 
that it is capable of being, would be far more delightful to the 
English readers than any other species of poetry. 





CHANGES IN THE CHARACTER OF ENGLISH POETRY FIOl 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE TO THE PRESENT TIMES.* ^ 

By far tlie most considerable change which has taken place in Qnb 
of letters in our days, is that by which the wits of Queen Anne's timel 
been gradually brought down from the supremacy which they had 
without competition, for the best part of a century. When we wersid^ 
studies, some twenty-five years ago, we can perfectly remember thiti 
young man was set to read Pope, Swift, and Addison, as regularly tB" 
Cicero, and Horace. All who had any tincture of letters were ' 
with their writings and their history ; allusions to them abounded ii 
l>opu1ar discourses and all ambitious conversation ; and they and d^^i^V^ 
temporaries were universally acknowledged as our great modeb of en^ 
lence, and placed without challenge at the head of our national litenMJ^- 
New books, even when allowed to have merit, were never thoogl^rfi 
to be placed in the same class, but were generally read and forgotten, 
passed away like the transitory meteors of a lower sky ; while ihejf 
in their brightness, and were supposed to shine vnth a fixed and 
rable glory. 

All this, however, we take it, is now pretty well altered ; and is I 
persons of our antiquity can judge of the training and habits df tk0< 
generation, those celebrated vnriters no longer form the manotlQl 
dious youth, or enter necessarily into the institution of a liberal 
Their names, indeed, are still familiar to our ears ; but tbeif 
longer solicit our habitual notice, and their subjects begin already' 
from our recollection. Their high privileges and proud disUnctioMi 
rate, hare evidently passed into other hands. It is no longer to flti^\ 
the ambitious look up with envy> or the humble with «dinfrallatt ; 

* Tbe If^orlcs of Jonathan Swift, D.D., D«anot ^l. ^tt\x\<^V%,\M^k\a^\ tnotoimMi 
^/;<T9, DractB^ wad Poenu^not hltheriopubYaYkeeL*. ni\\2^^^<», tjA^XdKA^"^ Ki 
^aHer Scott, Biq,^Vol xxtU. r- 1. 8n*t«iiAi«, \%\* 
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% ^eir f^gj^ tf^A th^ pretenders (o wit and eloquence now search for aUu- 
fW Uu4 ftfo siure to captivate, and illustrations that cannot be mistaken. 
U Ibis decfif of their reputation they have few advocates, and no imitators: 
VA from a comparison of many observations , it seems to be clearly ascer- 
fn^f t)iat tbey are declined considerably from ' ' the high meridian of their 

&," and may fairly be apprehended to be *' hastening to their setting." 
er is it time alone that has wrought this obscuration : for the fame of 
. ^Nto^ar^ still shines in undecaying brightness ; and that of Bacon has been 
' iMuT Advancing, and gathering new honours, during the whole period 
■ Iticb has witnessed the rise and decline of his less vigorous successors. 

There m^ but two possible solutions for phenomena of this sort. Our 
Me baa either degenerated^-or its old models have been fairly surpassed ; 
HH} we bave ceased to admire the writers of the last century, only because 
Acif are too good for us— or because they are not good enough. NoWt 
110 cQiifeai we a^ no bdievers in the absolute and permanent corruption of 
iVtidnal taste ; on the contrary, we think that it is, of all faculties, that 
ivliich is most sure to advance and improve with time and experience ; and 
l}at, with the exception of those great physical or political disasters which 
nave giyea a check to civilisation itself, there has always been a sensible 
^rogresa in this particular ; and that the general taste of every successive 
iBoeration is better than that of its predecessors. There are little capricious 
Bnctuatioiia, no doubt, and fits of foolish admiration or fastidiousness which 
Qannot be so easily accounted for ; but the great movements arc all progressive 
and thou^ the progress consists at one time in withholding toleration from 
grosB faults, and at another in giving their high prerogative to great beau- 
lies, this alternation has no tendency to obstruct tiie general advance ; but, on 
the contrary, is the best and the safest course in which it can be conducted. 
We are of opinion, then, that the writers who adorned the beginning of 
Ibe last century have been eclipsed by those of our own time ; and that they 
IWLYe no chance of ever regaining the supremacy in which they have thus 
iMeq supplanted. There is not, however, in our judgment, anything very 
stapeodDus in this triumph of our contemporaries ; and the greater wonder 
with lis is, that it was so long delayed, and left for them to achieve. For 
flia truth is, that the writers of the former age had not a great deal more 
than their judgment and industry to depend on, and were always much more 
nnarkable for the fewness of their faults than the greatness of their beauties. 
Thejr laqrels were won much more by good conduct and discipline, than 
ky enterprising boldness or native force ; — nor can it be regarded as any 
my great merit in those who had so little of the inspiration of genius, to 
have steered clear of the dangers to which that inspiration is liable. Speak- 
Mg generally of that generation of authors, it may be said, that, as poets^ 
iKPf had no force or greatness of fancy — no pathos, and no enthusiasm ; — 
Ml ag philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth, or originality. They 
P9 sagacious, no doubt, neat, clear, and reasonable ; but for the most part 
pM, tiinid, and superficial. They never meddle with tlie great scenes of 
ntiue, or Uie great passions of man ; but content themselves with just and 
forcfstic representations of city life, and of the paltry passions and meaner 
lioes that are bred in that lower element. Their chid care is to avoid being 
ri^icflous in the eyes of the witty, and above all to eschew the ri(licule of 
asewve aensibility or enthusiasm — to be witty and rational themselves mOi 
t good grpioe, and to give their countenance to no wisdom, and no morality, 
WMdi jppssiei the standards that are current in goodcom^u^.— Tbftvi v^ 
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spiralion, accordingly, is little more than a sprightly sort of good sense; 
they have scarcely any invention but what is subservient to the pur[X)c 
derision and salire. Little gleams of pleasantry, and sparkles of wit, g 
through their compositions ; but no glow of feeling — no blaze of imagin 
— no flashes of genius, ever irradiate their substance. They never 
beyond *' the visible diurnal sphere," or deal in anything that can c 
lift us above our vulgar nature, or ennoble ils reality. With thes< 
complishments, they may pass well enough for sensible and polite wr 
—but scarcely for men of genius; and it is certainly far more surpri 
that persons of this description should have maintained themselves, foi 
a century, at the head of the liicrature of a country that had previously 
duceda Shakspeare, a Bacon, and a Taylor, than Ihat, towartis the e 
that long period, doubts should have arisen as to the legitimacy of tlh 
by whicb they laid claim to that high station. Both parts of the pti 
menon, however, we dare say, had causes which better expounders i 
explain to the satisfaction of all the world. We see them but impertc 
and have room only for an imperfect sketch of what we see. 

Our first literature consisted of saintly legends, and romances of chi\ 
— though Chaucer gave it a more national and popular character b; 
original descriptions of external nature, and the familiarity and gai( 
his social humour. In the time of Elizabeth, it received a copious inf 
of classical images and ideas ; but it was still intrinsically romantic — se 
— and even somewhat lofty and enthusiastic. Authors were then so ft 
number, that they were looked upon with a sort of veneration, and o 
dered as a kind of inspired persons ;-^at least they were not yet so ni 
roijs, as to be obliged to abuse each other, in order to obtain a sha 
distinction for themselves ; — and they neither affected a tone of derisi 
their writings, nor wrote in fear of derision from others. They were 
with their subjects, and dealt with them fearlessly in their own way 
the stamp of originality, force, and freedom, is consequently upon al 
all their productions. In the reign of James I., our literature, with 
few exceptions, touching rather the form than the substance of ils m 
appears to us to have reached the greatest perfection to which it hi 
attained; though it would probably have advanced still farther ii 
succeeding reign, had not the great national dissensions which then 8 
turned the talent and energy of the people into other channels — first I 
assertion of their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their 
gious interests. The graces of literature suffered, of course, in those 
contentions ; and a deeper shade of austerity was thrown upon the i 
lectual chronicler of the nation. Her genius, however, thougt 
captivating and adorned than in the happier days which preceded, 
still active, fruitful, and commanding; and the period of the civil 
besides the mighty minds that guided the public councils, and were abs 
in public cares, produced the giant powers of Taylor, and Hobbes 
Barrow — the mjuse of Milton — the learning of Coke — and the ingenu 
Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a French court — under circumstances 
favourable for the effectual exercise of court influence than ever 1 
existed tn England : but this of itself would not have been sufficient 
count for the sudden change in our literature which ensued. It wa 
condtd by caoaes of a more general operation. The Restoratioi 
Mdoubtedlj a popular act ; — and, \udoteiv%\b\^ ^a v.\v<^ conduct of the 
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md the ciTiMeaders was on that occasion, there can be no question thai the 
KreriUes of Cromwell, and the extravagance of the sectaries, had made 
lepablicaD profession hateful, and religious ardour ridiculous, in the eyes of 
die people at large. All the eminent writers of the preceding period, 
kowever, had inclined to the party that was now overthrown; and their 
Vrilings had not merely been accommodated to the character of the govern- 
tWDt under which they were produced, but were deeply imbued with its 
obnoxious principles, as those of their respective authors. When the re- 
inints of authority were taken off, therefore, and it became profitable, as 
- Vril as popular, to discredit the fallen party, it was natural that the leading 
^mlhors should affect a style of levity and derision, as most opposite to that 
^tfthei^ opponents, and best calculated for the purposes they had in view. 
Ae nation, too, was now for the first time essentially divided in point of 
^kuracter and principle, and a much greater proportion were capable both 
fltwriting in support of their own notions, and of being influenced by what 
Vis written. And, to all this, that there were real and serious defects in the 
Kyle and manner of the former generation ; and that the grace, and brevity, 
md vivacity of that gayer manner which was now introduced from France, 
i^ere not only good and captivating in themselves, but had then all the 
siharms of novelty and of contrast; and it will not be difficult to understand 
low it came to supplant that which had been established of old in the 
iounlry»-^and that so suddenly, that the same generation, among whom 
Kltou had been formed to the severe sanctity of wisdom, and the noble 
independence of genius, lavished ils loudest applauses on the obsenity and 
lervility of such writers as Rochester and Wycherly. 

This change, however, like all sudden changes, was too fierce and violent 

to be long maintained at the same pitch; and when the wits and profligates 

of King Charles had sufficiently insulted the seriousness and virtue of their 

ivredecesisors, there would probably have been a revulsion towards the 

lecustomed taste of the nation, had not the party of the innovators been 

Minforced by champions of more temperance and judgment. The result 

ttemed at one time suspended on the will of Dryden — in whose individual 

person the genius of the English and of the French school of literature may 

pe said to have maintained a protracted struggle. But the evil principle 

prevailed. Carried by the original bent of his genius, and his familiarity 

with our older models to the cultivation of our native style, to which he 

might have imparted more steadiness and correctness — for in force and in 

sweetness it was already matchless — he was unluckily seduced by the 

lUractions of fashion, and the dazzling of the dear wit and gay rhetoric in 

which it delighted, to lend his powerful aid to the new corruptions and 

lefinements, and to prostitute his great gifts to the purposes of party rage 

or licentious ribaldry. 

The sobriety of the succeeding reigns allayed this fever of profanity; 
lot no genius arose sufficiently powerful to break the spell that still with- 
keld us from the use of our own peculiar gifts and faculties. On the con- 
trary, it was the unfortunate ambition of the next generation of authors 
to improve and perfect the new style, rather than to return to the old one; 
^and it cannot be denied that they did improve it. They corrected its 
gross indecency — ^increased its precision and correctness— made its plea- 
lantry and sarcasm more polished and elegant — and spread through the 
whole of its irony, its narration, and its reflection, a tone of clear and con- 
4eD8ed good sense, which recommended itself to all who had, and all wha 
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had not, any relish for higher beauties. This is the praiae of Queen An 
wiU, — and to this praise they are justly entitied. This was left for thei 
do, — and they did it well. They were invited to it by the circumg 
ces of their situation, and do not seem to have been possessed of 
such bold or vigorous spirit as either to neglect or to outgo the inviiti 
Coming into life immediately after the consummation of a bloodless n 
lution, effected much more by the cool sense than the angry passioi 
the nation, they seem to have felt that they were born in an age of rei 
rather than of foncy ; and that men's minds, though considerably dii 
and unsettled upon many points, were in a much better temper to n 
judicious argument and cutting satire, than the glow of enthusiastic pun 
or the richness of a luxuriant imagination. To these accordingly 
made no pretensions ; but, writing with infinite good sense, and great ( 
and vivacity, and, above all, writing for the first time in a tone thai 
peculiar to the upper ranks of society, and upon subjects that were al 
exclusively interesting to them, they naturally figured, at least whil 
manner was new, as the most accomplidied, fa^ionable,and perfect wi 
which the world had ever seen ; and made the wild, luxuriant, and hu 
sweetness of our earlier authors appear rude and untutored in the com 
son. Men grew ashamed of admiring, and afraid of imitating, write 
so little skill and smartness; and the opinion became general, not onl^ 
their faults were intolerable, but that even their beauties were puerilt 
barbarous, and unworthy the serious regard of a polite and distingui 
age. 

These, and similar considerations, will go far to account for the celc 
which those authors acquired in their day ; but it is not quite so ea 
explain how they should have so long retained their ascendant. One 
undoubtedly was, the real excellence of their productions, in tlie 
which they had adopted. It was hopeless to think of surpassing the 
that style ; and, recommended as it was, by the felicity of their execu 
it required some courage to depart from it and to recur to another, n 
seemed to have been so lately abandoned for its sake. The age i 
succeeded, too, was not the age of courage or adventure. There i 
was, on the whole, a quieter time than the reigns of the two first Gee 
and the greater part of that which ensued. There were two little 
vincial rebellions indeed, and a fair proportion of foreign war; but 
was nothing to siir the minds of the people at large, to rouse their pasc 
or excite their imaginations — nothing like the agitations of the Refom 
in the 16th ^century, or of the civil wars in the 17th. They went on 
cordingly, minding their old business, and reading their old books, 
great patience and stupidity : and certainly there never was so remar 
a dearth of original talent — so long an interruption of native genhi 
during about sixty years in the middle of the last century. The drai 
art was dead fifty years before,—- mid poetry seemed verging to a si 
extinction. The few sparks that appeared, however, showed that tb 
fire was burnt out, and that the altar must hereafter be heaped with fi 
another quality. Gray, with the talents, rather of a critic than a p 
with leam^i^, fastidiousness, and scrupulous delicacy of taste, instei 
fire, tenderness, or invention— began and ended a small school, whic 
could scarcely have wished to become permanent— admirable in i 
respects as some of its productions are — being far too elaborate andartii 
Qitner tn* grace or for fluency, and fitter to excite the admiration ofsch< 
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Ibia the delight of ordinary men. However, they had the merit of not 
kmog Id any degree French, and of restoring to our poetry the dignity of 
HrioMsoeaa, ami the tone at least of force and energy. The Whartons, 
hoib as oritios and as poets, were of considerable service in discrediting the 
U^ preleoiions of the former race, and in bringing back to public notice 
liie graat stores and treasures of poetry which lay hid in the records of our 
aMant literature. Akenside attempted a sort of classical and philoso- 
pkical rapture, which no elegance of language could easily have rendered 
lOfnlar, but which had merits of no vulgar order for those who could 
rtody it. Goldsmith wrote with perfect elegance and beauty, in a style of 
Bellow tenderness and elaborate simplicity. He had the harmony of Pope 
without his quaintness, and his selectness of diction without his coldness 
ad eternal vivacity. And, last of all, came Cowper, with a style of com- 
ikte originality, — and, for the first time, made it apparent to readers of 
d dcacriptions, that Pope and Addison were no longer to be the models of 
English poetry. 

In philosophy and prose writing in general, the case was nearly parallel. 
Iha name of Hume is by far the most considerable which occurs in the 
feriod to which we alluded. But though his thinking was English, his 
ityle u entirely French ; and being naturally of a cold fancy, there is 
iothing of that eloquence or richness about him, which characterises th^ 
irritings of Taylor, and Hooker, and Bacon-^and continues, with les9 
weig)ii of matter, to please in those of Cowley and Clarendon. Warbur- 
■jon had great powers, and wrote with more force and freedom than the 
wiis to whom he succeeded ; but his faculties were perverted by a paltry 
love of paradox, and rendered useless to mankind by an unlucky choice 
[>[ subjects, and the arrogance and dogmatism of his temper. Adam Smith 
was nearly the first who made deeper reasonings, and more exact know- 
ledge popular among us; and Junius and Johnson the first who again 
faoiiUarised us with more glowing and sonorous diction, and made us feel 
the lameness and poorness of the serious style of Addison and Swift. 

This brings us down almost to the present times — in which the revolution 
in our literature has been accelerated and confirmed by the concurrence 
of many causes. The agitations of the French revolution, and the dis- 
dusioiif aa well as the hopes and terrors to which it gave occasion — the 
isnius of Edmund Burke, and some others of his country — the impression 
of the new literature of Germany, evidently the original of our lake-school 
of poetry, and of many innovations in our drama — the rise or revival of a 
general spirit of methodism in the lower orders — and the vast extent of our 
political and commercial relations, which have not only familiarised all 
ranks of people with distant countries and great undertakings, but have 
hmi^t knowledge and enterprise home, not merely to the imagination^ 
but to the actual experience of almost every individual. All these and 
leveral other dreumstances have so far improved or excited the character 
of our nation, as to have created an effectual demand for more profound 
speculation, and more serious emotion, than was dealt in by the writers of 
the former century, and which, if it has not yet produced a corresponding 
sopi^y in all branches, has at least had the effect of decrying the commo- 
dities that were previously in vogue, as unsuited to the altered condition of 
(betimes. 

Of those ingenious writers, whose characteristic certainly was not vigour, 
anymore than tenderness or fancy, Swwt was indisputably lS\^mQ%V.\\%<:stwM» 
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— and perhaps the least tender or fanciful. The greater part offais wotkif- 
being occupied with politics and personalities Uiat have long since lost d( 
interest, can now attract but little attention, except as memorials of tk»' 
manner in which politics and personalities were then conducted. lo otlw 
parts, however, there is a vein of peculiar humour and strong satire, whkk 
will always be agreeable — and a sort of heartiness of abuse and contemiin 
of mankind, which produces a greater sympathy and animation in the reader 
than the more elaborate sarcasms that have since come into fashion. Al- 
together his merits appear to be more unique. ^nd inimitable than thou 
of any of his contemporaries. 



COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLISH ANJ> FRENCIT POETRYs*^ 

There is nothing in which the opinions of the French and English difo 
so irreconcilably as in Poetry, — and therefore, perhaps, the critics of the 
nation ought not to pass judgment on the poets of the other. We 
exchange our cottons for their wines— our cut-steel for their or moulw^ 
our blankets for their cambrics, and find ground for mutual satisfaction i» 
the bargain ; — but the prices current of Poetry are so outrageously dif- 
ferent in the two countries, that we would not part with a scene of Shik* 
speare for the whole body of their dramatists ; — nor would they give upt 
canto of Voltaire — Henriade, or Pucelle either — for the whole of our 
Spenser, and Milton into the bargain. 

Now, it will not do to account for this contradiction of sentiment by the 
mere effect of national partiality, or the habit of considering the same sub- 
stantial excellences as exclusively connected with certain external acoooH 
paniments; — for both nations admit the merit oi other foreign competiton. 
There is, in truth, a radical difference in the excellences at which thej 
respectively aim — ^and each admires ils own for qualities which the other 
disdains. There are some points of contact undoubtedly — ^hul not many. 
The admirers of our Pope, in his satyrical and didactic parts at least, caiinof 
but admire their Boileau ; and those who are captivated with the tragedy 
of Addison, must admit, we should think, his inferiority to Racine. W 
we really cannot carry the parallel any farther. What is most poetictlii^ 
our poetry, has no counterpart in theirs, — nor have we anything at all akin 
to what they chiefly boast of and value in their favourites. 

If we were called upon to stale, in a few words, the grand distinction of 
the two schools, we should probably say, that our poetry derives ils mi- 
terials chiefly from nature, and theirs from art — that our images are bor- 
rowed for the most part from the country, and theirs from the town — that we 
deal fearlessly with the primitive and universal passions of our kind, and 
they almost exclusively with the pretensions and prejudices of pers<MDSof 
rank and condition — that their great dread is to be ignoble, and ours to be 
insipid — their triumph lo surmount difficulties, and ours to give emotion. 

The grand difference is the deeper sympathy we have with Nature— and 
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lie greater veneration they pay to Art ; and this requires a word of expla- 
baUoii — for all civilisation, it may be said, is art ; and no nation has pursued 
rt BO for, or carried into so many departments, as the English. And this in 
■ome sense is true. But the leading distinction we take to be this : the 
English employ art to improve and imitate nature — the French to correct 
■nd supersede her. The one approach her with veneration, as humble 
ministrants to her energies, or dutiful observers of her course ; the other 
i^ith contempt, and as pitying her rudeness, or distrustful of her power. 
This is most conspicuous, perhaps, in the way in which they respectively 
seek to embellish their country residences. An English park is a reverend 
and feeling imitation of what is most beautiful in the landscapes which 
Nature herself has contrived in similar situations — and is effected, in truth, 
nther by removing the accidental obstructions that are opposed to her de- 
velopement, than by subjecting her to any degree of force or constraint — by 
giving the trees room to assume their natural proportions — ^letting the grass 
be equally cropped by the flocks, and opening up the glades and distances 
in th^ir natural gradations. A French park, on the other hand, is through- 
oat, and in every part, an ostentatious and presumptuous attempt to su- 
persede and expel Nature altogether, and to raise a triumph on her com- 
plete subjugation — the trees planted in square masses and pruned into re- 
gular alleys — the banks notched into terraces — the streams built into 
eanals, or forced up into jets — and the shrubs paraded in rows of painted 
boxes! Among the middling and lower orders of the people, there is the 
same remarkable want of sympathy with nature, or respect for her. They 
ealtivate their fields, but never adorn them — they plant, or spare, no trees 
for beauty — but for fuel only, or carpentry ; and around their collages you 
lee no more blossoms and verdure without, than cleanliness or neatness 
within. 

They have treated the human form very much as they have the land- 
scape. It is to France we owe the horrible invention, or at least the gene- 
ral introduction, of such abominations as wigs, hair-powder, coats, waist- 
coats, and breeches, tight slays, hooped petticoats, and high heeled shoes — 
of all, in short, that makes us laugh or shudder at the pictures of our pro- 
genitors in the last century, and that still continues to give such meanness 
and deformity, at least to our male figures, as to render them unfit for 
sculpture, and perilous even for painting. Compared with these characte- 
ristic French inventions, the ancient dress of all the European nations was 
both graceful and expressive — the Celtic and Sarmatian — the Spanish, — the 
Polish — the Venetian, — the Russian, the Norwegian. It was either ample 
and flowing, to give dignity and grace to the figure ; or tight and succinct, to 
express its form and favour its activity. The French, by which it has been 
unluckily superseded, has no character at all, but that of heaviness, mean- 
ness, and constraint. The same antipathy to nature led Ihcm to repress and 
overwhelm her with their helps and ornaments, almost from the first mo- 
ment of birth. Infants were manacled in swaddling clothes, and scarcely 
allowed to walk till they were taught to dance. The lectures of Rousseau, 
and their recent passion for having every thing * a la Grecque./ have at last 
produced some relenting ; but we can ourselves remember, when every 
well-born male of seven years old had a tail fastened to the hinder part of 
fts head, and a toupet on its front, with rows of stiff curls en ailes de pigeon 
on each side, — while every female form of the same age was compressed in 
whalebone stays and iron busks, to the danger of suffocation ; and all these 
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lilllo wreU;li€0, willi the manncri, language, and geaturei of periona of ijxty, 
fiaid (K3t comyllmi'.nU to the company, in the aecond and fourifa poaitioMi 

U waa, of coiirao, impoaaible liial ihia conlempt for naturo ahould aol 
ap|H;arin Itusir inxstry, and their deiincationa of paMion and character. Aoeor- I 
dirigly, thoir love i« not love but gallantry'^ieir heroism not much better 1 
than fjatentation-^and the chief concern of their poetical peraonagea, in all ^ 
tlieir agitationa, ia rather to maintain tlieir eonaideration among people of 
their own condition, tlian to expreaa thoae emotiona which level all eondi- 
tiona, and overwhelm all vanitiea in the tide of imiiotuoua feeling. 

Ilu^s (;r)nai<ierationa go far to explain why Freneh poetry ahould be dif- 
ferent h(HXk ouri-«-and, we muat add, inferior to ii*-and that from eamei 
lliat U;long lo the general character and habifa of the nation. Wo muftbe 

K;rmitted lo aay farther, that they appear, in this aa in every thing elia, lo 
ive leHa forc<s of Imagination, and a Um elevatf3d Taate , than moat ollwr 
|Mili»h(9d naliona— incredible aa tlieie Imputations muat appear In their f^ 
eara. 

1'hat tlie Frendi lay claim to a greaier pr)rtion of imagination than luf 
been bestowed on any other people, may Im) learni;d from the gentle aocu- 
aatiorm tliey pn)fer against tliems(;lvea in c<$rtain emergencicsa ; for, in tiutli, 
nothing ever gmts amiss with them but by an eafce$$ of this quality! Wbea 
they draw Uh) hasty conclusions in argument, or venture imprudently ii 
liattle — when they lingc^r under d<*spotism out of love Ui their Soveragi, 
or owraluHii the lioundaries of human lil)erty out of jihilanthropy-HrheD 
they exU^rminate a rival s<;ct, or deny the existenci) oi a (jod— wlieo, ia i 
single moment, Ihey boiUHnti all or any thing to excess, tliey lay it to Ibt 
Binumuiot that uncontrollable vivacity which hurries them away. *Nom 
auire$ Frangaii nous avonn deg Mieg gi 9ive» ! nauB avong iani d'imMgi' 
nation!' — llKit thi^y cannot submil to the rule and compass, like theduH 
ra(x;s around them. In short, the only defect in tlieir character is too U- 
visli apro|Kirtion of the highest faculty with which creative geniua is en- 
dowed ! I'lic n;gularity with which we conduct the amunon conoema of lifc; 
the guardian^^nna with which we surrv>und tlie deansst of our public blefls- 
ings, ant, in Uu;ir opinion, buts^i many proofs that the English have no 
imagination ; though in their m^ist indulgent humour, they allow we ire 
good maGhingg ourm;lves, and have i)r(Kluc^Mi somt; tliat are not altogether 
<M>nt<;mptible. This, however, is of h5ss conw^pience; but it isquito noeor 
aary to oliserve, that imagination may be pi^lominunt in two diiwrant ciM. 
The one is wh(;n it really is very abimdant; the other, when ita antagonift 
faculty is so weak as to l>e easily subdued, ISow, the antagonist faculty of 
imagination is judgment, or the vulgar thing called <^mimon senae. A very 
little imagination, th(;refore, joined to a very little common aense, may, in 
many respects, prrKliico the same derangement of balance b§ a large portion 
of imagination with a large |H>rtion of common aense ; and we auapeet it 
MTOiild not iHi dinicult to refer to instaiuxss in which imagination aeero to act 
too great a part in French affairs, only because reason acta too little. 

Thtt language of rximmon life abounds in small metaphora, auited lo iU 
Mmall oi;casions; and taa should think it ridiculous eittier to increaaa their 
niimlHi*, or to excliange them for loftier tro|)es. Yei, one great exerdie 
iA Vrtmch imagination ia in this <lepartment. The story which Sterne re- 
lates of his French barber who pro|K)sed immer$ing hU periwig Ai i^ 
ccean, to show that dani)) c^iuld not uncurl it, is mH a l>ad apedmen of 
Mjch f;muliU)(iuhm. \y\\}\)\n% it ii\ a \vii\\ ()t ^N^\At h^^^ulUI have been nore 
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natural, bul there would have been no fancy in Ihat— ^nd this, it seems, was 
a caae for fancy ! even in sober reasoning, the French kte too apt to take a 
figure of speech for an argument ; to assume similitude upon too slight 
grounds, and then to confound this similitude with identity. Even in 
•dence, the common language is more figurative in France than in England, 
and lesB vigour, both of thought and of expression, is by them deemed ne- 
fiessary in those very branches the perfection of which depends upon the 
tocoracy of language . IXeither is this precipitancy confmed to their thoughts 
alone; it influences their most serious actions: and they ate always ready 
to enter into any project which promises fair to fancy without reflecting 
upon its real probability or advantages. As a Frenchman once said, 
"C'est toujours rimpossibie qu'il faut demander au Fran^ais-^et il Tett- 
CBtera." They treat the great affairs of life, in short, with levity, the 
mailer concerns with importance. On the other hand, there are caseid in 
which a little more imagination would be acceptable ; and the most remark- 
ible of these perhaps is the subject of our present consideration. Poetry. 
Of all the nations of the globe, ancient and modern, Hebrews, Hindoos, 
Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, Italians, Spaniards, Germans, English, 
there is not one that, having any poetry at all, does not surpass the French 
in strength, originality, sublimity, invention— in a word, in all the qualities 
which are dependent upon reach and grandeur of imagination. But, if this 
badty were as abundant among them as they pretend, should we not find 
it bursting out in poetry, rather than in things which are essentially under 
Ibe dominion of sound judgment and common sense; in epic poems rather 
than in declarations of the rights of man; in dithyrambic odes, rather than 
m election laws ; among dramatic authors rather than deliberative assem- 
blies? In France , however, tlie place of these faculties seems long to have 
been confounded, and this dislocation of their inutgination is produced as a 
proof of its actual strength and abundance! In what other country would 
a national academy propose the institution of Jury Trial as the subject of 
9iprixepoem in the nineteenth century? 

Upon the delicate chapter of Taste we have but little to say, after what 
we have already ventured to remark as to their contempt for nature, and 
the way in which they have treated the landscape and the costumi of their 
country. In sculpture, and in music, their taste has always been pitiable ; 
and though their country has given birth to some admirable painters, they 
have always been formed and generally resided abroad — while, for nearly 
a century, the i:ace appears to have been extinct. To make amends, 
however, we do not mean to deny, that they have a good taste in millinery, 
io jewellery, in ornamental furniture, in fireworks, processions, dances, 
ceremonies, and grand entertainments — that is to say, in all things that 
belong to parade, rather than passion, or to the gratification of vanity, 
rather than the suggestion of lofty emotion. In sJl the nobler arts, we 
deny that their taste is respectable. 

The last characteristic of French poetry we shall mention is that which 
it derives from the defects of the language : and here we do not allude so 
much to its want of sonorousness or melody, as to the poorness of its idiom, 
and the unpoetical character of the metaphors which enter into its struc- 
ture. Languages, though they at last re-act upon the intellects of those 
who use them, were originally formed by men, and always bear the im- 
r^ress of the spirit from which they proceeded. Among an ardent and 
imaginttive people, the commonest expressiouft sa^ox\T cA ^^^Si^^^ssa^^ 
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fancy, and the idiom itself breathes of poetry. In a colder and mm 
courtly tribe, it takes a tinge of precision and politeness, and grows if 
into an apt instrument for flattery or facetiousness. It was the lot of 
French poetry, from the beginning, to be under the patronage of courtien. 
The madrigals and ballads in which the Muse there made her essay, wen 
composed for princesses, and sung in the courts of kings. From the tiiae 
of Louis XII. there are the clearest traces of this ; and the fashion w« 
continued through the whole reign of Louis XIV. The judge whose 
opinion Boileau and Racine courted the most, was the monarch; and, next 
to him, the princes of the blood ; and then, in succession, the dues et pain 
de France, and the gentlemen of his court and household. Such WM 
their public ; and the language which was not current there, could not be 
used in poetry ! But is it not better that a thousand exuberances, nay, 
that some daring improprieties should occasionally disfigure speech, than 
that passion should be deprived of half its eloquence, or that a langoage 
should be prescribed to the soul by cold academies and heartless courts? 
Our neighbours, however, judge so very differently, that there are few 
things of which they are more vain than the courtliness of their poetical 
diction. Whenever a stranger happens not to feel as much raptuieai 
they express for their poets, he is told that a foreigner cannot feel the 
beauties and the Jinesses of the French language. Now, nothing; we 
think can be so certain, as that the poetry, which consists chiefly in the 
beauties and Jinesses of language must be the lowest of all poetry— lod 
the language of which the beauties are the most difficult to discover, the 
most unpoetical of languages. The essence of poetry consists in sentimeiil, 
passion, imagery, and the universal feelings which are dependent upon no 
turns of expression ; and which, in whatever garb they may be disguised, 
are instantly recognised as the disjecta membra of the poet. How comes 
it, we would ask, that Homer is admired by all nations? Are there no 
Jinesses in the language of that poetical patriarch which a stranger GaoDOt 
feel? Have Sophocles, Eschylus, Virgil, Horace, none of these ?-^or the 
inspired strains of the Hebrews, although they had no academy ? Cerlaiolj 
it appears to us, that a residence of a year or two in any country, wilA 
a good will to learn its dialect, must do more to let us into these myste- 
ries, than twice the time employed among dead authors. Neither do we 
conceive Ihe French language to be so much more atticised than that of 
Athens, that its beauties and Jinesses are inscnitabie to all whose fint 
breath was not drawn in the atmosphere of Paris. 

Upon those principles relating to imagination, taste, and language, the 
heartlessness of French poetry, and its want of originality, sublimity, 
invention, force, are easily explained. Twenty*seven millions of men 
could not be found in Europe, who, in proportion to the antiquity and 
the degree of their civilisation, have produced so small a number of poets,— 
and whose poets have received so small a share of inspiration. Before 
Corneille, very few had given proof of strong and true genius, or have 
left any durable and still admired monuments of their art : while, long 
before that period, we had poets in Britain, one of whom never was equal- 
led, and many have not yet been excelled. 

It is owing to Ihese circumstances, we believe, and is a new proof of the 

truth with which they are alleged, that great poetical genius has indicated 

itself bolh among ihe uneducated and among the verjf young, muchmoT* 

Jrequcoth in England than in the neighbouring country. The inapiratioi 
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ith us 18 too strong to be repressed by tbe want of due utterance— or, 
ftlher, the utterance wbich is prompted from such a source has always 
ommanded our admira lion. There, it would seem, Ihat, to please acade- 
Dies, one must have sludied in academies — and that no knowledge of the 
leart could alone for want of familiarity wilh the tone of good company. 
niey have, indeed, one, Le Grand Chancel^ who is famous for having 
mritten some trash called a comedy, at nine years of age — and one 
BSrpenter, Jidam Billaut, who wrote vulgar verses, wilh some applause, 
in the time of Louis XIV. But what are these to our instances of Cow- 
by, Pope, Chatterton, and Kirke White, for precocity — or Sbakspbaib 
knnself. Bums, Hogg, or Bloomfield, for genius, in the humhlest con- 
dition ? The progress of rcHnement with us has been so far from either 
fepressing the feelings of the peasant, or making the polite fastidious, that 
it has produced just the opposite eficcts — as, in truth, it ought always 
to do. 

The remarks which we have made apply to the French poetry of the two 
iart centuries — to the only poetry, in short, which the French themselves 
BOW read, or call upon others to admire. Yet it would be unjust not to ac- 
knowledge that it was to them that all Europe was indebted for its first poe- 
tical ifflpube— and that the romantic literature which distinguishes the ge- 
nios of modern Europe from that of classical antiquity, originated wilh the 
Twmteun and Conteurs — the Jongleurs and Menestrek of Provence. 

Wo cannot stop now to give any history of this gay science — which pro- 
ceeded with such brilliant success, that a regular academy was established 
for its cultivation in Toulouse before the end of the 12th century, and its 
8[Hrit transmitted, almost at the same time, into all the kingdoms of Europe. 
Sarmiento * has indeed attempted to show, that this new kind of poetry, 
having been introduced into Spain by the Moors, first passed through Cata- 
lonia into Provence, where, meeting no doubt with singular success, it soon 
spread over all France, and afterwards returned hy way of Toulouse to Bar- 
oelona-*and thence to Andalousia, where it had begun. We do not think, 
however, that there is any evidence of this Moorish origin, sufficient to im- 
peach the originality of the Provencal poets; and though it is not less true 
than remarkable, that, so early as the 12th century, the Romangero Gene^ 
tal^ and other collections, exhibit an incredible quantity of Spanish poems 
of the new school, yet the very name of La Gaia Ciencia, by which it is 
there distinguished, seems sufficiently to attest its origin ; and it is recorded 
by Sarmiento himself, that the Ring of Arragon, in the lAth century, pro- 
cured from the King of France two professors of poetry from Toulouse, who 
were settled at Barcelona, for the better encouragement of the poetical art, 
at that time considered of such national importance. 

It would be useless, for any purpose we have now in view, to trace the 
progress or decline, whichever it may be called, of French poetry, from the 
age of the Troubadours down to that of Corneille and Racine, with whom 
it is supposed to have attained its perfection. It seems to have been in the 
reign of Louis XII., when Octavien de St. Gelais translated the Odyssey 
and the Epistles of Ovid, that it took a decided turn towards classical 
themes and models; and in the time of Henry II., Jodelle obtained such 
honour for his tragedies in the taste of the ancients, that he was hailed as' 
a lecood .Sschylus, and presented, in the true style of academic pedantry, 

* Nemoriu pare la HitCoria de la Pocaia E^p&fitfAa. >&ai^t\^>\T}V 
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wilh a goat and garlandB 1 The reign of Henry IV. seems to hlive been the 
most prolific of French poetry. It was then that Du Bartas published hit 
poem on the Creation, entitled '' La Premiere Semaine/' which, it isstid, 
went through thirty editions in six years^^-^though no one, we ttippMe) 
has had courage to read it through for the last century. Then ate 
flourished the most fertile of all (he French poets, Hard!, who is said to 
liave written not less than six hundred plays. We do not pretend to ktMt 
much about them ; but we find Lacretelle, in the true spirit of bia nadoa, 
congratulating them upon the fact, which we certainly do not question, Ibtt 
Hardi never reached any of the fine flights of Shakspeare,-^nce suchti 
elevation, he observes, with his great popularity, might have prevented Al 
French drama from asserting its present glorious analogy to that i 
Greece 1 Malherbe, who follows close on this era, brings us down atofttt 
to Racan, Meinard, and Yoiture, who were the immediate precursor o( 
Corneille. 

Gomeille was undoubtedly a great and original genius; and, in whatve 
have ventured to say of the general want of nature and of genuine and vafM 
passion in French poetry, we must not be understood as wishing to ded 
unjustly either by him or his illustrious successors. They were aimrf 
taste and talent unquestionably, and fine and accomplished writera in (to 
best sense of the words; and, though we can never allow them to be 
beings of the same order with the great master-spirits of our own ind, dr 
fit to be set in comparison with our Shakspeares, our Miltons, our Speosen, 
or even our Drydens, we readily admit, that they would be bright orat- 
ments in the literature of any country, and that they fully rival, and em 
outshine, some of the greatest lights of our own. The peculiarities of (heir 
notions of dramatic excellence form too large a theme to be entered npoa 
here ; we may probably take it up separately on some future occasion ; but, 
at present, we shall merely say, that the plays of Corneille, Racine, afid 
Voltaire, are decidedly superior to any English plays that have been wridea 
in imitation of them. Boileau, we think, is at least equal to Pope in iris 
satires, his criticisms, his imitations of the polite writers of antiquity, and 
the graces and pregnant brevity of his style. He was also the master and 
model of Pope in all these particulars, and is therefore entitled to be ooa- 
sidcred as his superior. But he could not have written the Epistle of EMsi 
to Abelard — nor the grander passages in the Essay on Man-^Mior haveoiide 
such a splendid and lofty poem as Pope has of the translation of the Iliad. 
The task of rivalling, and perhaps excelling, that great undertaking, was 
reserved for De Lille. Wc have nothing to set against La Fontaine, the 
most unique, and, with the exception perhaps of Moli^re, the aiosl origiuMl, 
of all French poets. Nor can we honestly pretend to find, in the lifter 
pieces of Prior, Pope, and Swift, any adequate counterpart to that great 
treasure of light and graceful poetry, poesies ie'gerea, which is to be foaod 
in Ghaulieu, Grcsset, Gentil Bernard, Dorat, Boufflers, Paray^, and the more 
careless productions of Voltaire. In short, we are not much disposed to 
deny that the French poets of Louis XIV. are fully equal to the English 
poets of Queen Anne. But that was by no means the golden age of oar 
poetry ; on the contrary, we have always maintained, that the turn it then 
took to the French models was an aberration from its natural course of 
advancement, and, in reality, a depravation of its purity, produced by (Ik 
temporary ascendancy of the foreign taste of the Court after the Reslora- 
foil. It was (he occasion, however, ot ^ddvck^ ^i\ additional province to 
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lie domain of English talent. But in less than a century this comparatively 
Hrrow di&tricl was completely occupied and explored; and, after having 
carried that sort of excellence which depends on purity of diction and 
precision and fineness of thought, to the limited height which it is ever 
destined to attain, the aspiring and progressive genius of our poetry fell 
luck upon its native models of the 17th century, — where alone it could 
find a boundless field of adventure, and an inexhaustible harvest of glory. 
[n France, when the same narrow limits had once been reached, in the 
lays of Racine and Voltaire, they had no richer or sweeter models to fall 
liick upon — no perennial springs of melodious passion and fancy in their 
sariier poets, to which they might recur, when the schoolboy task of clas- 
i«»l imitation was done : but finding themselves at once at the end of their 
sareer, Uiey had nothing for it but to declare that they had attained per- 
action ! and that their only remaining care must be to degenerate as little 
IS possible from the unprecedented elevation they had gained I 

In this condition, accordingly, their poetry remained for the belter part 
)f a century — stationary at the best, even in the hands of Voltaire, and, 
since his death, confessedly declining or extinct — and fated, according to 
[he universal creed of the nation, never, by any possibility, to advance 
beyond the bounds which had been assigned to it by the wits and critics of 
Louis XIV. The mighty agitation produced by the Revolution — the 
passions it set loose^tho premium which it seemed to set upon talents of 
all descriptions — and the vast additional numbers to whom it opened the 
career of ambition, might have been expected to break this '' numbing 
spell" upon the genius of the nation, and to have excited its poets to new 
topics and new flights of inspiration. Unfortunately, however, no such 
effect has followed. The atrocious days of the Revolution were too full of 
suffering and terror to allow much scope to the pleasing emotions which 
form the springs and the food of poetry — and, under Bonaparte, the active 
duties of war engrossed all the aspiring talent of the country, while the 
sternness of his military sway repressed all those noble and enthusiastic 
feelings with which the Muse might otherwise have pursued the triumphs 
of a free people. It is chiefly since his downfal — since the restoration of 
peace has forced ambitious and ardent spirits into other contentions than 
those of arms, and the divided state of public opinion has given exaggerated 
aentiments a power of inflammation that they never before possessed, that 
poetry has again become an object of national attention, and regained a part 
of its fire at least, if not of its elegance, in being made subservient to the 
views of contending factions. 

It is chiefly in the form of dramatic pieces that the new l*ace of poets 
make their appeal to the feelings or prejudices of the public — and that for 
very obvious reasons. The stage, indeed, has always been the favourite 
haunt of the French muse — ^partly, perhaps,^ because she was conscious 
that the strains she inspired required all the aid of scenic pomp, graceful 
declamation, and the concentrated enthusiasm of assembled multitudes — 
but chiefly, wo believe, because no French author who can possibly obtain 
it, will ever forego the delight of hearing himself declaimed beiore a crowded 
audience, and inhaling, in his own proper person, the intoxicating vapours 
of his glory, warm as they rise from the hearts and voices of his admirers. 
In the present situation of die country, however, there are strong additional 
reasons for this predilection. At Paris, the stage has always been the 
mouthpiece of popular feeling — ^and every allusion, however (a.vwV. ^vA x^-^ 

VOL. i. W 
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tnotis Ut pfliwing f^vnnlii, or ilmunniom of nalionnl im|K>rliine«9, to s^iMrd opnn 
with a furious whnifwucv,, nwl umln tlio oradc of opinion. >^ffy« thi»if . 
ofUrn (lono without Any mnh or piir|KHM; in thcniithor ; ami flppli^(i'in« m , 
rnafJo, ami alhiiionft faati^m^d M\m\ liirn hy lilf» hf»ineni, which tH^^t t^Sm^ ^ 
info \i\% ini»Kinatir)n. In a n^cf^nt inKtanc«9 /at thf; n;nrr9Mntalion #yf Ibe 
f^dpTfiB HiciUerMfiif of yi . iVJaviKm;;, a Mnv;h? phraM% which thoanlh^^rw- 
Icrnnly protcftti;ii U} have U;cn purely caniial, wafi in thin mannir inU^rvreUMl 
into a |»^Flitical inftinnation, antl at onco rmfitu] hirn ami hia play toa nciffhl 
of Klory which they couhJ neviT otherwiae have reached. It ia not r^« 
however, that the niMutm are thna inn^M^ent of the factiona into ttm aertiffi 
of wiiich tlieir writin^n are pn^aae^l :— ^m the ^jontrarv, it ia to (hia ffmAj md 
|M;riloija coiinm of p^ipiilarity that the KreaU^r part of them rfireel Ui^ wbab 
of their Ulenta. HIiarinK, aa he generally thttm, in no e^imtnon degn«f 
in the violent heata and «fxaa|ierationa hy which their country ia now 
unhappily divided, the P^Kd naturally takf^ a more exaKK'Trati^d, or, it may 
he^ a more exalU'^^l view of them. A |>aaMon for ind^fpendence, lov^M 
country, and lialred of foreign influen'^% nrti the muntuftifni Ufplen i^ Ml 
veraw*.' Politica, in ahort, liave now uaur|>ed the idace once fieaipiedliif 
l^ve, and, like (hat titnder paiMion, ap|>ear «»pr<ym/<^^ //^f»«,— Chough wUn 
infinitely more hazard ryf leading to (lemicioua elTecU. ft ia rigtit that f^ 
iriotic nrinciphii ahould W. inculcati;d from the atage ; but when the theatin; 
ia mnm a forum for Ihe diaplay of national antipathiea, it ia degraderl fr^Mi 
ila moat nohle pun»/iai^. Yet Mich amM^ara ila chief iia<f at prea4!!;nt« "To 
improve our virtiioua aenaihilily" — Rlair'a happy ditfinition of th«; olijeetol 
tragedy — ia no longi;r the aim of the French atage. Tlie ohl ayal<*.m and Urn 
old fiiecea nr^,, c^miparatively apeaking, thrown aaide. Huhjecta choaefl from 
ancient hiat^iry am now altogether abandoned :* and the itaample of fbrir 
beat aiithora ia in tliia reH|Hv;t diaregarded. ('omeille and KacirM! bo0i ra- 
j«5Cti;d their national hiaUiry ; and even Voltaire cannot be anid to hata 
written a national tragf^ly; for thoiigli Freneh namfi» nre t/y b« forini i* 
Ad<da1de dii Gueaclin and Zaire, all lieyond them ia fabuloua. La llarpf 
and f >ucia follow the ancient mo^bda ; and it waa left to a far inferior wtwa 
to make the firat ex{M;riment of the atyle which haa now aiiperaedi^d ev^ 
other. TIn5 inc^iherent and c^imnlicaled plota and inelegant atyle r/f Dn- 
Indloy, were f^ardom^d for the aake of the patriotic feeding iniciM by Tk 
Hi0ff« qfCalaU and (Jasion th Bapard. The f>r'>gn^ of diaconlent tpp^mti 
the way atill wider tm the advam^;ment of thia national atyle ; and the naim 




tMyoml iMiMt or tlM hto Kmptrm\ A mtttti ratioMl, mux Immi \t!m hMamm 
tnAw^ Ihti P9imnn to tmpprtim tht to\)»m\n% tmrnnpm in IIm p«rt nf Mf An -. 

** C^iate tnfpptnwmt MMt Am )nutkn dtt k Ktmrt, 
H Tcmlfei* UM %\tm0! fit iMtn nir« «rt pfiM liJlrn : 
Wmm, M pn^ ntn fntmim Am $mttm trionrptiaoft, 
Mmumm nam kw tumfm Att *m ptttpfm nwim, 
fiif«r|tMii k k it^ mm brM e( fntm %hm \ 
i«i ai* a« l))iHhim»t^\$ MMMJ k ptLXtm.'^ 
• • • • 

"* yni tmtitnAh mmiAi: k mm mArm ntmmm, 
Kt ftmptmf lAlmtM A Um» mm *iin»inm \ 
l^ir kik* fMf mntnii hUinnArm nm. rnhntAr^, 
J'nk mm nilra «ii« r( mH Ynhimn A^ hm cMrtr ** 
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ounlry, so full of inspiration at all times, but most in the days of con- 
ion for national rights, was once more destined to exercise its magical 
lence in France. It is not, however, our intention to discuss either the dra- 
ic or the political merits of the tragedies to which we have alluded, but ra- 
: to give our readers a general notion of the present state of Poetry among 
neighbours — abstracted as far as possible both from the peculiarities of 
r dramatic system, and the perturbations of their political dissensions. 
fpon this principle, we have selected the three works named at the head 
his article as the representatives of the different modifications of that 
Qg to which they all belong. It might not, perhaps, be altogether fan- 
1 to consider them also as epitomes of the three great political sects, into 
ich France is now divided ; and which, at this moment, extend their 
aence, and give their tone and colouring to every branch of literature 
science. The Aristocratical, the Constitutional, the Republican, have 
ir followers alike in metaphysics and morals, medicine and mechanics, 
kwophy and poetry. The pervading spirit of all is party spirit ; and the 
imon object, political purpose. The fierceness of opinion on the relative 
rits of the candidates for literary fame, in whatever walk they may 
ose, is only equalled by its obstinacy ; and it is but in the three cases of 
raordinary merit which we have selected, that merit has been univer- 
y felt and acknowledged. All parties allow the elevation of Delamartine, 
energy of Delavigne, the gaiety and wit of Beranger. The first may bo 
sidered as the poetical representative of the high aristocracy — the church- 
l-state class — ^the throne-and-altar set — the Uliras in fact. The second 
ooked on as the oracle of independence — the champion of nationality — 
bard of the Liberals; — and the third is by every one regarded as the 
t of the People. In all these nominations the first is the only one which 
erfaam arbitrary and gratuitous on the part of the public. For certainly 
:an discover nothing in M. Dclamartine's writings in sympathy with the 
Scented tone of the party that has identified him with themselves. But 
lYab in popularity bear the impress, in every line, of the fitness of their 

€ctiye allotments.* 

* * ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

[aving given these brilliant exceptions to a general sentence of condem- 
OD, we must say, in conclusion, that modern French poetry is at a low 
Almost all its existing professors give their whole attenlk)n to tra- 
r. Seeking subjects in the ancient annals of their country, they address 
nselyes to political passions, rather than to the heart. Bursts of pom- 
i patriotism, and violent tirades against foreign infhience, form the 
id staple of their verse. The audience receives this with rapture — but 
om has recourse to its handkerchiefs. Fierce clappings and terrible 
as are the only fashionable acknowledgments of the authors powers, 
», in place of sympathy and tears, draws forth angry invectives and 
riolie frowns. The public and the poet thus commimicate reciprocal 
tification, and inflict reciprocal ill. The one fosters the angry spirit of 
i times, the other nurtures a vital injury to poetic excellence. Taste 
comes vitiated, talent misapplied, a diseased and morbid appetite calls for 
mulants of the most pernicious kind ; and the hand that administers them 
fc powerless for every nobler use. But though French poetry must be 
fODounced in this dangerous and degraded state, there is, as we have seen. 

* The extnctB are omitted. 
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no dearth of that sprit from which its highest flames may yet burst ford 
The very errors we deplore, prove the existence oC enthusiasm, vigorm 
feeh'ng, and high sentiment. These are among the best attributes of poetr 
and, if turned to right account, might still redeem that of France fra 
much of its present debasement. 



THE PRESENT STATE Q¥ POETRY IN ENGLAND. * 

We have been rather in an odd state for some years, we think, both as 
Poets and Poetry. Since the death of Lord Byron, there has been no U 
in Israel : and none of his former competitors now seem inclined to pn 
their pretensions to the vacant throne. Scott, and Moore, and Soutlu 
appear to have nearly renounced verse, and finally taken service with tl 
Muses of prose;*— Crabbe, and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, we fear, i 
burnt out ;^-and Campbell and Rogers repose under their laurels, an 
contented each with his own elegant little domain, seem but little dispoA 
either to extend its boundaries, or to add new provinces to their rule. I 
we cannot say, either that this indiflerence may be accounted for by tl 
impoverished state of the kingdom whose sovereignly is thus in abeyiDC 
or that the interregnum has as yet given rise to any notable disorders. ( 
the contrary, we do not remember a time when it would have been a proa 
er distinction to be at the head of English poetry , or when the poiv 
which every man has to do what is good in his own eyes, seemed less 
danger of being abused. Three poets of great promise have indeed be 
lostf " in the morn and liquid dew of their youth" — in Kirke While, 
Keats, and in Pollok ; and a powerful, though more uncertain, genius extu 
guished, less prematurely, in Shelley. Yet there still snnrive writers 
great talents and attraction. The elegance, the tenderness, the femini 
sweetness of Felicia Hemans — the classical copiousness of Millman— I 
facility and graceful fancy of Hunt, though defrauded of half its praise 
carelessness and presumption — and, besides many others, the glow! 
pencil and gorgeous profusion of the author more immediately before va 

There is no want, then, of poetry among us at the present day; norei 
of very good and agreeable poetry. But there are no miracles of the 
— nothing that mark its descent from " the highest heaven of invention" 
nothing visibly destined to inherit immortality. Speaking very general 
we would say, that our poets never showed a better or less narrow taste, 
a juster relish of what is truly excellent in the models that lie before the 
and yet have seldom been more deficient in the powers of creative genii 
or rather, perhaps, that with ari unexampled command over the rawnlii 
rials of poetry, and true sense of their value, they have rarely been aomij 
wanting in the skill to work them up to advantage — ^in die power of bAm 
ing human interests to sparkling fancies, making splendid descrntt 
subservient to intelligible purposes, or fixing the fine and fugitive spm 
poetry in some tangible texture of exalted reason or sympaUietic emoltD 
The improvement in all departments is no doubt immense, since did dt\ 
when Hoole and Hayley were thought great poets. But it is not quite etM 
to us, that the fervid and florid Romeos of the present day may not fr 

' TAff Fall ofNinereh ; a Pom. By Edw'm VlWthlow -VoV. xVw. v- 47. S^pfrtilwr,l» 
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ihered, io no very long course of years, to the capacious tomb of these samo 
icienl Capulets. They are but shadows, we fear, that have no indepen- 
snt or substantial existence ; and, though reflected from grand and beautiful 
igioals, have but little chance to maintain their place in the eyes of the 
any generations by whom those originals will yet be worshipped^^ut who 
ill probably prefer, each in their turn, shadows of their own creating. 
The present age, we think, has an hundred times more poetry, and more 
ue taste for poetry, than that which immediately preceded it,— <and of 
hich, reckoning its duration from the extinction of the last of Queen Anne's 
its down to about thirty odd years ago, we take leave to say that it was, 
eyond all dispute^ the most unpoetical age in the annals of this or any 
Iher considerable nation. Nothing, indeed, can be conceived more dreary 
nd sterile than the aspect of our national poetry from the time of Pope 
nd Thomson, down to that of Burns and Cowper, with the exception of a 
}w cold and scattered lights — Gray, Goldsmith, Warton, Mason, aad ' 
ohnson — men of sense and eloquence occasionally exercising themselves In 
oeiry out of scholar-like ambition, but not poets in any genuine sense of 
he word — the whole horizon was dark, silent, and blank ; or only piet- 
enled objects upon which it is now impossible to look seriously without 
hame/ These were the happy days of Pye and Whitehead-^of Hoole and 
i[ Hayley; and then, throughout tlie admiring land, resounded the mighty 
limes of Jerningham and Jago, of Edwards, of Murphy, of Moore, and of 
others whom we cannot but feel it ia a baseness to remember. 

The first man who broke '' the numbing spell " was Cowper — (for Burns 

«ras not generally known till long after)i— and thou^ lesv highly gifted than 

wveral who came after him, this great praise should always be remembered 

in his epitaph. He i& entitled, in our estimation, to a still greater praise; 

and that ia, to the praise of absolute and entire originality. Whatever he 

added to the resources of English poetry, was drawn directly from the foun*- 

tains of his own genius, or the stores of his own observation. He was a 

copyist oC no style— a restorer of no style ; and did not, like the eminent 

nen who succeeded him, merely recall the age to the treasures it had almost 

forgotten, open up anew a vein that had been, long buried ia rubbish, or 

revive a strain which bad already delighted the ears of a more aspiring ge- 

neraUon. That this» however, was the case with the poets who immediately 

followed, cannot, we think, be reasonably doubted; and the mere statement 

of the fact seems to us sufficiently to. explain the present state of our poetry 

««4(a strength and its weakness— rits good taste and its deficient power— ^iCs 

resemblance to works that can never di&, aud its own obvious liability to 

thjB accidents of mortality. 

It has advanced beyond the preceding age, simply by going back to one 
rill older; and has put its poverty to shame, only by unlocking the hoards 
of a remojber ancestor. It has reformed merely by resloriog ; and inno^ 
nted by a systematic recurrence to the models of antiquity. Scott went 
IndL as far as. to the Romances of Chivalry ; and the poets of the lakes to 
Ihe humbler and more pathetic simplicity of our early ballads ; and both, 
ud all who have since adventured in poetry, have drawn, without measure 
or jisguise, from the living springs of Shakspeare and Spenser, and the other 
immortal writers who adorned the glorious era of Elizabeth and James. 

- * We ought, perhaps, to have made an' exception for Akenside, who, though often weak and 
IgJMtin , hM piu»agci of powerful poetry — and for Collins, a great roaster of fine and delicate 
wioa, UMwgh poor ic thought aud matter. But we will make none for Ghurchili oc SlLt^Vnft. 
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' It is impossible to value more highly than we do the benefits of E f'* ^ 
toration. It is a great thing to have rendered the public once more f^oi 
with these mighty geniuses — and, if we must be copyists, there is rv^ 
certainly that deserves so well to be copied. The consequence, accord//^ 
has been, that, even in our least inspired writers, we can again retkaa op» 
freedom and variety of style, some sparks of fancy, some trails of naiiin, 
and some echo^ however feeble, of that sweet melody of rhythm andcl 
diction, which must linger for ever in every ear which has once draii** j 
the music of Shakspeare ; while in authors of greater vigour, we are sofv 
to meet also with gorgeous descriptions and splendid imagery, tender sei' 
timents expressed in simple words, and vehement passions pouring Ihen^ ! 
selves out in fearless and eloquent declamation. 

But, with all this, it is but too true that we have still a feeling IhatweiR 
glorying but in secondhand finery and counterfeit inspiration; and that Ik 
poets of the present day, though they have not only Taste enough to admin, 
but skill also to imitate, the great masters of an earlier generation, have not 
inherited the Genius that could have enabled them either to have writteDii 
they wrote, or even to have come up, without their example, to the level ot 
their own imitations. The heroes of our modem poetry, indeed, are Utile 
better, as we take it, than the heroes of the modern theatres — attired, no 
doubt, in the exact costume of the persons they represent, and wieldi^ 
their gorgeous antique arms with an exact imitation of heroic movemeab 
and deportments — nay, even evincing in their tones and gestures, a iidi 
sense of inward nobleness and dignity — and yet palpably unfit to engage in 
any feat of actual prowess, and incapable, in their own persons, even ol 
conceiving what they have been so well taught to personate. We feel, n 
short, that our modem poetry is substantially derivative, and, as geologist! 
say of our present earth, of secondary formation — made up of the deM$ oJ 
a former world, and composed, in its loftiest and most solid parts, of the 
fragments of things far more lofty and solid. 

The consequence, accordingly, is, that we have abundance of adminUi 
descriptions, ingenious similitudes, and elaborate imitations — but little in- 
vention, little direct or overwhelming passion, and little natural simplidtr 
On the contrary, every thing almost now resolves into description— descrip 
tions not only of actions and external objects, but of characters and emotions, 
and the signs and accompaniments of emotion, — ^and all given at full length, 
ostentatious, elaborate, and highly finished, even in their counterfeit care- 
lessness and disorder; but no sudden unconscious bursts, either of natuie 
or of passion — ^no casual flashes of fancy, — no slight passing intimations ol 
deep but latent emotions, — no rash darings of untutored genius, soaring 
proudly up into the infinite unknown I The chief fault, however, is the 
want of subject and of matter — the absence of real persons, intelligible in- 
terests, and conceivable incidents, to which all this splendid apparatus of 
rhetoric and fancy may attach itself, and thus get a purpose and a meaning, 
which it never can possess without them. To satisfy a rational being, even 
in his most sensitive mood, we require not only a just representation of pas- 
sion in the abstract, but also that it shall be embodied in some individual per 
son whom we can understand and sympathise with — and cannot long be per 
suaded to admire splendid images and ingenious allusions which bear upon 
no comprehensible object, and seem to be introduced for no other puipwe 
than to be admired. 

Witboui going the full length of the mathematician, who could see no 
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f in poetry because it proved nothing, we cannot think it quite unrea- 
1^ to insist on knowing a little what it is about; and must be pennitted 
^ it a good objection to the very finest composition, that it gives us no 
"^^ conceptions, either of character, of action, of passion, or of the au- 
^, design in laying it before us. Now this, we think, is undeniably the 
^iDg fault of our modern poets. What they do best is description— in 
^ certainly they do not excel — their pathos is too often oyerstrained 

rhetorical, and their reflexions mystical and bombastic. The great 
^ however, as we have already said, is the want of solid subject, and of 
sons who can be supposed to have existed. There is plenty of splendid 
perjT and magnificent localities — but nobody to put on the one, or to in- 
it and vivify the other. Instead of living persons, we have commonly 
» else than mere puppets or academy figures~*and very frequently are 
^ to be contented with scenes of still life altogether — with gorgeous 
les tossed into glittering heaps, or suspended in dazzling files — and en- 
ted solitudes, where we wait in vain for some beings like ourselves, to 
ate its beauties with their loves, or to aggravate its horrors by their con- 
)ns. 

16 consequenee of all this is, that modem poems, vnth great beauty 
^on, much excellent description, and very considerable displays ot 
and imagination, are generally languid, obscure, and tiresome. Short 
B, however, it should be admitted, are frequently very delightful — 
int in composition, sweet and touching in sentiment, and just and 
t4Mis in expressing the most delicate shades both of character and eiho- 
Where a single scene, thought, or person, is to be represented, the 
oved taste of the age, and its general familiarity with beautiful poetry, 
generally ensure, from our better artists, not only a creditable, but 
ry excellent production. What used to be true of female poets only, 
m true of all. We have not wings, it would seem, for a long flight — 
the larger works of those who pleased us most with (heir small ones, 
»ly ever fail of exhibiting the very defects from whidb we should have 
^t them most secure — and turn out insipid, veriiose, and artificial, 
their neighbours. In little poems, in short, which do not require any 
06 or management of subject, we succeed very well ; but where a story 
be told, and an interest to be sustained, through a considerable train of 
lent and variety of characters, our want of vigour and originality is but 
apt to become apparent; and is only the more conspicuous from our 
Tul and familiar use of that inspired diction, and those poetical materials, 
ch we have derived from the mighty masters to whose vigour and origi- 
ty they were subservient, and on whose genius they waited but as ''ser- 

ministers." 
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SKETCH OF SPANISH POETRY ANTECEDENT TO THE AGE 

OF CHARLES THE FIFTH/ 

Spanish poetry seems naturally to divide itself into two great epodi8,--4he 
one extending from the infancy of language and versification down to the 
reign of Charles Y. ; the other ^commencing with the revolution then iiH 
troduced by the imitation of the Italian models, and continuing to the pre- 
sent day. These periods are separated by broad and striking distinctioiis. 
The authors that belong to them stand opposed to each other in the whole 
spirit of their compositions — in the, sources of their inspiration, in the end 
which they proposed to themselves, and the means by which it was to bo 
obtained. In the former, we recognise Uial state of society when Poetrf , 
instead of being the anxious task of a few, is the business or amusement of 
the nation at large; when it is characterised, not by the pre-eminence of 
some one individual, but by a general diffusion of imagination, overflowing 
in romance and song ; when it knows and needs no foreign models, bat 
animates its minutest productions with a spirit of intense nationality, b 
the latter, we perceive how naturally men are disposed, at a certain period 
of civilisation, to abandon tiie poetry of impulse for that of art — to pnBter 
rules to inspuration — to adopt Uie literature of strangers — to translate nh 
llier than to create — and to imitate rather than to furnish models for imitatioB. 

It is lo the first, and certainly the more interesting period, that the woib 
which we have prefixed to this article relate. The collection of M. Grimn 
is occupied principally with the ballads connected with the fabulous history 
of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. M. Depping's is a miscellaneoai 
collection of Narrative Romances ; and tlie Floresta of M. Bdhl do Fdwr 
contains specimens both of the ballads and the short lyrical pieces whidi, 
under the title of Canciones, Yillancicos, Chanzonetas, etc. fill so large t 
portion of the Cancioneros and Romanceros of Spain. In attempting lo 
convey to our readers some idea of this great mass of popular poetry, it will 
be our object to sketch rather than to detail ; to treat the subject only in ill 
general features, without descending minutely into classification ; and lo 
avoid, as much as possible, the necessity of particular criticism and long quo- 
tations. Spanish literature is, of all others, that which can be least appre- 
ciated by extracts and translations. Its excellence consists not in insulated 
beauties, but in that noble national spirit, which, like a great connecting 
principle, pervades and harmonises the whole. 

There is something, at first sight, extremely melancholy in the dediae 
of a great literature. The mind clings instinctively to what it has, and 
refuses to be comforted for its loss even in the prospect of a brighter 
futurity. But the history of literature tends at last to soften this fediog 
of regret. It teaches us to consider these national catastrophes only as the 
development of a great principle of succession, by which the treasures of 
mind are circulated and equalised — as shocks by which the stream of im- 
provement is forcibly directed into new channels, to fertilise new soils, and 
awaken new capabilities. Zoroaster dies, but the lore of the Magi and 
the Chaldccs is preserved by the Egyptiaiis. Egypt sinks into decay, but 



* 1. Silni dc Vicjos Romanced. Publicada por Jacobo Grimm. 2. Sammlung des bflriei 
Alten Spaiiischen, IliBtoriachen, Rittcr uud Maurischcn Romauzen. Von Ch. B. DeppuiK. S- 
Floresta dc Rimai Antiguos Caste lianas. Por D. J. NicbulaK i^ohl dc Faber.— Vol. xxxix. P- 
J93. Janauj, 192i, 
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e maDtle of Hermes is bequeathed to Plato; and Rome rises into literary 
eatness when the world is beginning to retort upon the fallen Greeks 
e epithet of Barbarians. Even the darkness which succeeded the dis- 
lutioQ of the Roman empire was but temporary. The sun only set in 
irope to rise in Asia — pale, indeed, and obscured for a time, under 
a tempestuous reigns of the immediate successors of Mahomet, but 
gaining its brightnes9»under Al Raschid and Al Maimoun. Knowledge 
A only completed its circle; and the Western world was a second time 
TeoeiTe from the East the seeds of improvement and the elements of 
eatness. 

The rapid growth of Arabian literature is one of the most striking phe- 
imena of history. Arabia seemed rather to recollect than to acquir^^ 
ther to revive a deceased literature, than to create a new. She entered 
1 the vast field of knowledge as on a paternal inheritance, not with the 
asitation of a discoverer, but with the confidence of one to whom every 
dingle and alley green of that wild wood" had been once familiar, and 
hose recollections were revived by the sight of her accustomed wsdks and 
tmiliar trees. A century had hardly elapsed from the barbarous era of 
le Hegjra, when the court of Haroun Al Raschid was the centre of science 
nd arts. A hundred and twenty years after the pretended burning of the 
Jexandrian library, public libraries were opened even in the obscurest 
ities of the Arabian empire. Bagdad, Balsora, Balkh, Cufa, Ispahan, and 
lunarcand, vied with each other in the number of their colleges and 
esimed men. Kings sat at the feet of sages to learn wisdom ; and the 
whcAe empire seemed but one vast academy, where all were either teachers 
>r disciples, communicating or receiving knowledge. Every branch of sci- 
moOy exact or speculative, the Arabs had studied with success; and as the 
growth of their literature had been as rapid as their conquests, it seemed as 
i its extent would be vast and varied as the territories they had acquired. 
^ It is in the poetry of the Arabians that the effects of this sudden rise of 
their literature are most visible. In the severer sciences, it matters little, 
peifaaps, by what stages a nation arrives at perfection. Knowledge is still 
the same, whether it be acquired by laborious study, or with the rapidity 
of apparent intuition; but the growth of poetry, it would seem, must be 
grtdoal, if the frame is to be strong and healthy. There is an infancy in 
nations, as well as individuals, during which the reflecting faculties repose, 
while the materials of reflection are accumulated; and in both, premature 
development generally announces premature decay. During this period, 
men act, and record actions, but they do not speculate, or commemorate 
toelings; and hence narrative poetry naturally precedes that of contempla- 
tion. But the sudden difl'usion of science seems to have at once impelled 
the Arabians into the region of thought ; for their poetry wears, from the 
first, that cast of meditation which, in other nations, has been prepared by 
centuries of activity, and preceded by a long series of narrative composi— 
tioos. They have no national recollections embodied in ballads and 
chronicles — ^no Heldenbuch or Nibelungen.^ The luxury of study, and 
the despotic nature of their government seem to have nipped in the bud the 
tales of bravery and warlike adventure which, in less cultivated countries, 
form the amusement of the populace ; and the want of these has communi- 
cated to their poetry a monotony of thought and expression. Like the 

* The Sh « h Namch is a siogle exception. 
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character of the people, it is a compouod of subtlety and pasdon : aomelimes 
delighting, but oftener chilling the imagination by a spirit of refinement and 
analysis-— exalting the feelings by the boldness of its imagery, only to pre- 
cipitate them again by its extravagance; — at times bursting out into a 
majestic sweep of passion, or filling the mind with deli^tful dreams of 
pastoral stillness and simplicity ; and then again relapsing into complaints o( 
imaginary evils and fabricated distresses, which aeither come from the 
heart nor are addressed to it. The poetry of the Northern nations is content 
to toudi. That of the Arabians must dazzle too. The one operates by the h^^ 
unity, the other by the variety, of its impressions. The one is like ill •: 
own Gothic cathedrals — stately, solemn, shadowy— Hsoftening down every 
feeling into one deep sense of religious veneration : — the other is like the ^ 
fantastic edifices of the East, all sunshine and splendour— broken into parti, » 
and distracting the eye with the glitter of spires and minarets and porttcoei. f^^ 

Such was the state of Arabia, when, in 712, the defeat of Roderick at 
Xercs de la Frontera introduced the Arabian conquerors into Spain, and 
brought into contact the polish of the East with the barbarism of Europe. 
The fairest provinces of the Peninsula were now added to their 'already 
enormous empire ; and, under their mild and yet powerful govemmeil, 
Cordova, Granada, Seville, and Valencia, soon disputed the psdm of intel- 
lectual superiority with Bagdad and Balsora. The fanaticism which hid 
attended the rise of their empire, no longer kept alive by opposition, hid 
declined ; and the Christian subjects of the Abbasides and Ommiades at fint 
experienced protection, not persecution, from their conquerors. Under 
the name of Mo(;arabes, they became mingled with the Moors in every 
thing but religion. They possessed nearly the same privileges — they dis- 
tinguished themselves in the same sciences — and reaped the same rewank 
They were united by a community of loves, friendships, and amusemeali; 
and that bigotry which, at an after period, disgraced the annals of both cooa- 
tries, was then unheard of. It was only as their empire narrowed, tint 
their religious animosities began. It was only when the tide began to ton 
in favour of Christian Spain, and the once great territory of the Caliphs had 
shrunk into the small province of Granada, that those feelings of bitter aid 
unrelenting hostility on both sides were called fcnlh, which, under the weak 
policy of Philip III., and the persecuting spirit of the Inquisition, atlut 
deprived Spain of 300,000 of her subjects. 

The contrast presented by the state of Christian Spain was striking. 
The Spaniards possessed a noble and expressive language, but no literature 
— a vast fund of poetical capabilities, but no poetry. Historical events had 
been transmitted to them, not in the stubborn unyielding form of a duo- 
nicle, but in the changing garb of tradition, to which every succesiive pos- 
sessor had added new ornaments. With them them the military nraei- 
sion was every thing — with the Arabians it was nothing :— the fomer* 
like the other Gothic nations, surrounded themselves with romantic— Ik 
latter with classical associations. The Arabs had appealed but little to 
national feelings or recollections. It was for himself that the poet claimed 
the sympathy of his readers; — with his own hopes and fears— JiappiDeii 
or misfortune. It was a solitary appeal — a selfish inspiration, whiek 
operated only by its individual excellence or insignificance. Bat Ibe 
Spaniards had been unconsciously surrounding history with the lig^t of 
imagination — linking great names with great deeds— concentrating thoie 
universal recollections in which every one feels he has a part, and silentlf 
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building up the liabric of national poetry on the basis of national en- 
thusiasm. 

But it was impossible that a connection so intimate as that which had 
subsisted for centuries between the rival nations, should be without its 
effect. Arabia exercised on Spain the influence of knowledge over ig- 
norance ; but she, at the same time, felt the power which a great and 
commanding character must exert over minds of more cultivated but feebler 
texture ; and while Spanish literature was refined by the intercourse with 
the Arabians, the influence of the chivalrous spirit and devoted patriotism 
of Spain, on Arabian feeling, was visible in an increased elevation of tone — 
a stronger sense of national dignity, and a system of manners, which, as 
delineated in the '' Civil Wars of Granada," mi^t have vied in gallantry, 
refinement, and kni^tly courtesy, with the most splendid imaginations of 
Amadis and Palmerin. 

In tracing the influence of Arabian on Spanish literature, a distinction 
must be kept in view, which, as far as we are aware, has been hitherto 
OTerlooked, but certainly existing in fact, as it is explicable on philosophical 
principle. That influence was not equal. Between the narrative poetry of 
the Spaniards and the literature of the East, there exist scarcely any features 
of resemblance ; — between what in both countries may be called die poetry 
of sentiment, the relations are infinite. The Romances do not possess a 
single characteristic which we have been accustomed to consider as peculiar 
to Oriental literature. Instead of that difl'useness — that conglomeration of 
imagery, and that taint of exaggeration, which seems inseparable from 
Eastern poetry, they are characterised by a peculiar spirit of simplicity — a 
straight-forwurd earnestness, which thinks only of the end, and presses on, 
without turning to the right hand or tlie left, in search of ornament. But 
there is another point of distinction still more striking. There is no surer 
test of the influence of one nation over another, than the adoption or rejection 
of its fictions. Arabia, it is true, had no narrative poetry — but she pos- 
sessed a substitute, to ordinary minds as brilliant and captivating, in those 
splendid tales of wonder and enchantment, which have excited so powerful 
an influence over the literature of Europe ; and had they been in unison with 
the Spanish character, it is but reasonable to suppose, that that influence, 
whidi ext^ided to countries so remote from the seat of these fictions, should 
have been strongest where their operation was most direct and immediate. 
But the stream of fiction, like the fabled waters of Syracuse, seems to seek 
a congenial climate, and to rise into light when its appearance is least ex- 
pected. While the early Romances of France, and the Fabliaux of the 
Trouv^res, exhibit, at every step, the traces of Arabian imagination, with 
which we have become familiar in the poems of Bemi and Ariosto, — those 
splendid palaces that rise in deserts, glittering with gold and diamonds — ^those 
magic rings, flying horses, impenetrable armour, and enchanted castles^- 
Ihoses gumi, giants, peris, and magicians, presiding over tiie destinies of 
mankind, and alternately persecuting or protecting their votaries ;— or those 
humbler tales of humour and comic adventure," which seem to have been 
10 congenial to the imagination of Boccaccio and the Italian novelists, — the 

* Such are the Fabliaux of " Le Manteau mal taill6. from the Minor of Prince Zeyn Abunam 
-LabvsI, from the story of Peri Baoou— Constant da Hand, from the fiahar Daniisb— Du 
^oleur qui deKwndit, from the Fables ot fiidpai— Les Trois Bossus and Le Sacristain de auni, 
rom the Little Hunchback— Les Trois Aveugles, from the Adventures of the Barbers Brothers 
-Ije Jogeneot sur les Barib, from the story of AH Cogia." 
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Spanish poetry is of a character completely opposite. Their earliest to* 
mances, which are those relating to Charlemagne and the Peers, thoag^ 
founded on subjects connected with the French romances by strong analogio, 
have treated them in a manner totally different ; and the romances of Amidis 
and his descendants, in which the characteristics of Arabian invention are 
subsequently to be found, were, in their leading features, borrowed at 
second-hand from that mass of romances which appeared in France under 
the reign of Philip (1275 to 1280), when his venal court flattered him with 
the title of a second Charlemagne. The causes of this striking difll^reBee 
between the traces of Arabian influence in the narrative and in the lyiiol 
poems, is, after all, not difficult to be accounted for. Narrative poetry ii 
little susceptible of variation. In the recital of events, there are alwtp 
some fixed points — some diings, which, in all ages, will be related neariy 
in the same way — some features which do not yield to the change of habiU 
or the polish of thought. But the poetry of sentiment follows thecouns 
of manners. Rough and impassioned in their infancy, it advances will 
them to cultivation, and sinks with them into artifice and overHrefinement 
Besides, the mass of tradition which was embodied in the Spanish romaneei^ 
had existed long before Arabian literature arose to embellish or di^im 
Its tales were familiar to the national mind, in their minutest details. Ther 
were consecrated and unalterable. But, till then, the Spaniards had ool 
reflected, nor studied their feelings. Example had established no in- 
scriptive rules — no canons of lyrical expression. With the knowledge c( 
the Arabians, they had imbibed much of their habits and manners; aid, 
feeling as they did, they expressed their feelings with the same altemaliAi 
of fiery emotion and frigid analysis, with the same superfluity of expressoi, 
and the same extravagance of imagery. 

Indeed, the supposition that the .Romances, in their present shape, hiw 
been in any great degree indebted for their excellences to the influence of 
Arabian taste, could have arisen only from looking at one side of thequertiott 
and overlooking the influence, which we have already said, Spain, it ; 
its turn, exerted over Arabia. No doubt, at a later period, the Ballads c( 
Granada celebrated the same events as the Spanish romances, and in straiM 
of a similar nature ; but, instead of exerting any influence over the romaiitit 
poetry of Spain, these ballads themselves owed their existence to that spirit 
of chivalry which had preceded the establishment of the Arabian onpiie, ai 
it was destined to survive its decline. 

The narrative poetry of Spain, then, divides itself from the lyrical and 
didactic, by national as well as generic distinctions. And we have thus a 
double reason for adopting the arrangement, which it is our intentioa ta 
follow out in this article ; commencing with the narrative romances, ail 
briefly resuming the connection of Spanish with Arabian poetry, when ve 
come to consider the interminable eaneionea and vedondillaa of Spain. 

Never perhaps has there existed in any country a richer fund of thoie 
materials, from which the Ballad Poetry of a nation takes its rise, tbaa ia 
Spain. Its history is fruitful of evil and of good ; abounding with gral 
events and striking catastrophe — ^with all that is calculated powerfully to 
elevate, to impress, and to agitate. The memory of the disastrous battb 
which had terminated the dynasty of the Visigoths in Spain — the rash re- 
venge of Julian, and the mysterious fate of Rodrigo, were opposed to tka 
splendid recollections of the fieVd ol Roucesvalles, the heroic resistance ol 
PeJayo ia Asturia, and the exploiVs ol ^lu^iAo dft\^%r^vi. 'X^Mso.cama 
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the glorious deeds of the Cid — his youthful quarrel — ^his love for Ximena 
—his devotion to his sovereign, repaid, like that of Bernardo, with constant 
iogratitude-^-liis residence among the Moors, and his triumphant return. 
Then, again, the scene darkened — the fraternal quarrels of Peter the Cruel 
and Henry of Transtamara, the Spanish Polynices and Eteocles — the mur- 
der of the Master of St. Jago— the melancholy fate of the innocent Blanche 
•—the grief of Maria de Padilla, even more unfortunate than guilty, shook 
the mind with alternate feelings of horror and compassion. Last came the 
cooquest of Granada, with all that mass of legends which it opened to the 
conquerors — its tournaments and fetes of canes — its bull-feasts and Zambras 
— Uie glories of the Alhambra and Albaycin — the magic beauties of the 
(ieoeralife — ^the quarrels of the rival houses of the Zegris and Abencerrages, 
*' those names so sonorous and so melodious,''* — the accusation of the queen 
— tfie tragedy of the Court of Lions — ^the murder of Morayma — and the 
ronantic interest of the combat, where the honour of the queen was vindi- 
cated against the treacherous Zegris by Spanish valour. 

The number of ballads founded on these and similarevents, far exceeds 
that of any other nation ; but this superiority in point of number is perhaps 
rather apparent than real. These poems which, in other countries, have 
been left to the imperfect recollections of the peasantry, or collected only 
when the best part of them had disappeared, had the good fortune to be 
published in Spain so early as the year 1510, in the Collection of Ferdinand 
de Castillo. His collection was followed by the Cancionero de Romances, 
of Antwerp, in 1555, that of Sepulveda in 1566, and the Bomancero His- 
tmriath of Lucas Rodriguez in 1579. But, even if the number of Spanish 
romances does really exceed those which have been produced in other 
countries, the difference is sufGciently accounted for — partly by the nature 
of the climate, which allowed more time for recreation — and partly by the 
extreme ease of the system of Spanish versification, and the facilities aflbrded 
by the language. 

But the difficulty lies not in accounting for the number, but the pecu- 
liarities, of the Spanish ballads. When we compare the early literature 
of Spain with those of other countries, — with our own Border ballads for 
instance, — we are at once struck by the visible superiority of the former 
in point of refinement and nobleness of tone. In general, we peruse the 
early monuments of literature with curiosity, rather than pleasure. They 
describe a set of manners revolting in themselves, but interesting, becatise 
they differ so completely from our own, in language which excites our in- 
terest, precisely because it seems to have created no surprise in the nar- 
rator ; because he considers as a matter of course what appears to us so 
unaccountable ; and our pleasure is rather the result of comparison, than 
the effect of any thing which the works intrinsically contain. But the 
manners described in the Spanish ballads do not require the apology of 
the rudeness of the age, or derive their interest only from their oppo- 
sition to our own. They are in themselves noble, delicate, and refined — 
breathing of courts and camps, and of bravery softened and humanised by 

chivalry. 

The causes of this superiority, the existence of which is undoubted, 
must be looked for, in the peculiar circumstances under which Spain was 
placed. Its early constitution under the descendants of Pelayo, was pc- 

^ Quintana. 
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culiarly calculated to call forth exalted sentiments — to render a man 
important in his own eyes and those of others, and to nourish an en- 
thusiastic temperament. But the feelings which a sense of independence, 
and tlio striking eyents of Spanish history, were calculated to awaken, 
were also left in Spain to their free and unfettered operation. Separated 
from other coifntries by a barrier of seas and mountains, which rendered 
commercial intercourse almost impossible, she was allowed to indulge her 
enthusiastic propensities without restraint. Her feelings were not sub- 
jected to the test of examination or comparison, or chilled by tlieridicnle 
of strangers, who, uninfluenced by the same associations, would have 
looked upon her world of imagination only under the ridiculous point of 
view which enthusiasm always presents to the eye of reason. In the early 
literature of France and Italy, we perceive, at once, an eeprit de com- 
merce destroying all high aspirations — ^weakening passion by indifTerence 
— levelling every thing to the standard of utility, and preparing, from tbe 
first, that ridicule of great and generous emotions which was afterwards to 
characterise the works of Berni and Ariosto. Poetry, has, unfortunately, 
at all times but too strong a tendency to descend. Every where it has 
been her fate gradually to narrow her flight — to stoop from divine to heroic, 
from heroic to common life : but it is an evil omen for the moral greatnen 
of a nation when its poets anticipate the period of ridicule, and accelerate 
by an unnatural impulse the rapidity of a descent, which is, at best, hot 
too certain and too speedy. Poetry may be said to hang between earth 
and heaven ; and they seem but little deserving of the gratitude of their 
countrymen who endeavour to fix their attention on the degrading chains 
which pinion her to the ground, rather than on the golden links that con- 
nect her with heaven. But Spain was untouched by the influence of snch 
feelings. There the glorious deeds of antiquity became blended with the 
habitual feelings of the people. They were in the mouths of all the 
peasantry.* They were sung in the summer evenings to the accom- 
paniment of the harp and the guitar, and they constituted the chief 
amusements of the solejares, when in winter the inhabitants of the 
villages court the beams of the sun, and, like the "Council of Ten" 
in the Decameron, or the Mahometan story-tellers, circulate the stories 
of tradition. 

The combined eflects of these feelings of independence and chivalrons 
enthusiasm on the poetry of the nation, will be intelligible by a single 
example. Every one is aware of the perfect indiflerence as to honesty 
and notions of property which is so common in the Border ballads of 
England and Scotland, and of the vulgar and degrading nature of the 
subjects which they generally describe. Our minstrels seem to have 
known no distinction between the noblest actions and the most repre- 
hensible. The exploits of Robin Hood — the outlaw Murray and Amstrong, 
— are, at least, as celebrated as those of Wallace or Percy. Sherwood 
Forest is as classic ground as Bannockburn. A Border foray is placed side 
by side with a battle; and the stealing of a mare, or the '* lifting'' of a 
given number of cattle, is celebrated with as much pomp as the proudest 
displays of valour or patriotism. The wild life of an outlaw seems to 
have had something in it particularly captivating ; and there is nothing 

* One theological writer inveighs bitterly against the popularity of the ballads of tbe Twehre 
iVew, vrhich he styles the ** lau8 ptrennis de los zapatcros," the prayer-book of the Aoe- 
makers or artisans. 
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is dwelt upon with more pleasure than the ideas of merriment and 
atUched to it. 

^ Merry it is in the grene woode, 
Among the leves grene, 
Whereas men hunt both east and west 
With bows and arrows keen."* 

tr a state. of manners considerably more refined, but yet connected 
irs by strong resemblances, we find in the compositions of the 
res the same tendency to waste the labour of imagination on sub- 
ry unworthy of such inspiration. An ingenious trick, or a sue- 
robbery, is always a subject on which they delight to expatiate, — 
« the Fabliaux, **Du Cur6 et des deux Ribauds,"— **Brifaut"— 
m de Proyins,'' and the well-known tale by Jean de Boves, ''Les 
[^arroDS,'* which has been translated into most of the European 
;es. But the Spanish ballads are pitched in a higher key. With 
leption of some questionable exploits of Rinaldo, alluded to in one 
»allads relating to the court of Char]emagne,f and an incident in the 
cle of the Cid, we do not recollect an instance where the early 
I poets have ventured on this ground, which is so familiar to the 
m Minstrels and the French Trouv^res. It was only under the 
f Charles V. that ** the pi'cflre^co" taste was introduced and sane- 
by the universal talent of Mendoza; and it is from the publication 
Lazarillo de Tormcs, that we must date the appearance of that host 
3ls, describing only the adventures of sharpers, and minions of the 
which Le Sage has presented in a softened shape, and adorned 
[1 the graces of polished satire, in his Gil Bias. 
Iher striking feature of these ballads, and perhaps the only one which 
illy be traced to the influence of the Arabs, is the spirit of humanity 
itleness which they indicate. Elevation of thought, courage, and 
for engagements, are consistent with a very imperfect degree of ci- 
3n ; but humanity in war is the product of an enlightened age. The 
warfare of our own countries was a contest of mutual barbarism, 
tended rather to aggravate than to soften the native roughness of the 
ants ; but the long struggle between Spain and Arabia was the meet- 
rudeness with refinement ; and war, which in other countries, has 
le means of perpetuating ignorance, was, in Spain, one of those in- 
Dts by which the national character was insensibly refined. The 
Dg expansion of the old Roman maxim, ''Parcere subjectis,'' etc. 
only have proceeded from a nation accustomed to receive the like 
mt from cultivated adversaries : — 

'* Perdone al vencido triste. 
Que no puede tomar lanza ; 
No des lugar que tu brazo 
Rompa las medrosas armas : 
Mas en tan to que durare 
En tu contrario la sana* 
No dudes el goipe fiero, 
Ne perdones la estocada." :(: 



m Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudeslve. 

f are also mentioned in the First Chapter of Don Quixote, who admired Rinaldo ex- 

for die ingenuity of his robberies. 

hermit, in the Romance of Ysaie, gives the hero the same lesson : " Cheralier, sois 
es ennemis — d^bonnaire & tes amis— ^i»i^/e ii non puisMns, et aimez toojours.le droit 



P."— Ysaie le Triste. 
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''Sparc tho unfortunate vanqubhod, when the enfeebled arm cannot wieM 
ilu) lance— break not the bruised reed^)ut while the vigour of thine ad- 
versary endures, stint not the blow — spare not the thrust." 

The influence of this feeling of gentleness has extended itself in these M- 1 
lads, both to the choice of subjects and the manner in which they are trealad. l 
The early literature of Germany, as well as our own, is characterised by 1 1 
fondness for extravagant horrors and details of cruelty ; the natural lesuK ^ 
of that obtuseness of moral feeling which requires to be operated upon bi ^ 
the most violent stimuli, and which can find, in the ordinary course d\{ 
human events, no sufficient source of excitement. No one can look at lbs 
ballads in Percy's lieliques, or the Minstrelsy of the Border, without beiag 
struck with the preponderance of disgusting details ;— cool and and deli- 
berate murders |)erpetrated almost without a motive, and related in laa* 
guage which betrays no sort of feeling on the part of the narrator, audi 
constant leaning to the description of things oiTensive and forbidden. Suck, 
for instance, are the ballads of Lord William, Lord Kandal, Voung BeoUs, 
The Cruel Sister, The Jew's Daughter, and many others even of a darksr 
cast, which will readily occur to any one at all acquainted with Scotliik 
romance. Now, it is true that, in the Spanish ballads, the details of crima 
do occur, but the attention is artfully withdrawn from the catastrophe itself 
to the causes which lead to it ; and its horrors are softened by the descrip- 
tion of the struggles which preceded, or the remorse that followed, the com- 
mission of the crime. Let any one compare the Scottish ballad of JcIIob 
(ira>mo, which is too revolting to be quotcul, but which narrates the murder 
of a young and helpless female by her lover, with the SpanLh balhdol 
Count Aiarcos, in which a similar tragedy is related. Wliat cold-blooded 
atrocity in the first — what mournful tenderness and pathos in the second I 
The melancholy flow of the prolonged consonante seems to add double 
sweetness to the ballad. When Aiarcos receives from the king the bill 
order to put his wife to death — 

T.lonindo •! parte el comli*— llorando tin aWria/ 
Llorando par la AondeuM, rjitt mat (|u«} a hi la quoria ; 
Llora tambi<*n el oonde, por trcu hiJM que tenia, 
Kl uno era do tela que la condetia lu cria. 

• • • • ^ 
Antft (\ue llega«« el condr cvtat re zone* df6'a 
Quieu pudra mirar nondeMMi vueitlra cara tlu Hleflria, 
Quo Haklreyi a recehirmo a la fln de vuettra vida, 
Vo Koy vl irwto culpado— ««ta culpa toda <•• mia, 

• • • • 
fleotoM if\ eonde a la mcaa— no eena? a nl poma 
(Ton nvM liijoN al ooNtado— quo tnujr mucho \m queria 
Rcho »e tobre lot ombrot — hito eomo que dormia 
De lagrimat dt tut ojot, toda la meta eubria 
Mirandolo la condemia, que la cauMi uo Mabia, 
No la preguutava nada que no Mava ni podia ; 
LlevantOM luego el conae^dixo, qut dortnir queria ; 
Dixo tambien lacondeMa, quella lambien dormiria, 
Mat tntrtllot no avia tueHo~-te la Virdadte decia, 

• • • • 

Injustice, however, we must observe, that there is one particular is 
^hlch the Spanish Uallads liave loss pretension to a dignified moralitf. 

* Onr Hpaniah rcadera will perfiapa be eurprifod at tlii* eyNtem of compreeaiiif two ihirl §■■ 
intotmet-^butwe ha ?• followed Ortmm; wfiogifMi three reanona for ooiaffao:— I. Thil* 
ihinkMlhew were onginally written in t\iat wa^ v-*- ^^^'^^ ^^1 '•?** ''^^^ ^ would hsi» •"• 

bitter if th^ hmd ; 3. and iMily , thai iVia mawiw cl v«'«\a»^ vV«m V* ^ v«^v «i!i>a%<X — " 

tt thlt tut renmm iUtLl apiNarii to u« the «Uon%«t«l. 
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With a)l their respect for the Eighth Commandment, the Sevenlli, in \{f^ 
spirit at least, does not seem to have met with the same attention. We need 
wurcely remind our readers of the frequency with which the circumstances 
i pregoancy and parturition are brought forward in our ballads, and of the 
omplacent tone in which such incidents are generally related. We rather 
liiDk the allusions to this subject are less frequent in the Spanish, and they 
re certainly free from that libertine air which characterises our own ; but 
DOUgh remains to show, that, on these points, a very accommodating sys- 
im of morality prevailed — very inconsistent, no doubt, with the ideal of 
hivalry, but, we believe, exceedingly consonant to its practice. The num- 
er of romances which are either founded entirely on such incidents or in 
rhich allusions to them occur, are almost innumerable. Those of Rey- 
aldos de Montalban — Condo Aleman — De las rcales Bodas — Dela Hija 
Id Rey de Francia — and Don Galvan, occur to us at this moment. In 
ikmde Claros, which bears a considerable resemblance in its opening to the 
Millad of Sir Cauline in Percy's collection, and to Boccaccio's Gismunda, 
he 'interest arises from the consequences of an illicit amour. In the 
Romance del Hijo del Rey de Francia, the Infanta complains — 

" Tiemi)o es v\ Caballero— tiemno es de atidar d'aqui, 
Que ni puedo andar a pie hi al Empcradorsenrir : 
Pues me crece la barriga — y se me acorta el vestir, 
Verguenza he de mit tlonzellas las que me dan elvestir: 
Miranse unas d otraa — no hacen eino reir." 

To which she receives a reply more remarkable for its eang/Md than its 
politeness. 
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^ ParicHo, Sefiora, paridlo , que asi hizo mi madre a mi. 

In the Romance de Baldovinos y de la linda Sevilla, the lady convicts 
Niioo of a falsehood with regard to the death of her lover, by proving a 
clear alibi. 

** Nuno ?ero, Nufto vero — mal Caballcro probado 

Yo te pregunto per nueyas — !ia me respondes al contrario 

Que aqueata nochepasada — conmigo durmiera el Franco: ?, 

KI me diera una sortija — yo le di iin pendon labrado.*' 

And in another we find no loss a personage than Virgil doing penance in 
person for seven years,* 

'^ Por una traicion que hizo en los palacios del Rey, 
Porque forz6 a una doncella, llamada Dona Isabel." 

Before concluding these general remarks on the characteristics of the 
Spanish Ballads, we may notice, that while the Arabian mythology and fic- 
tfons seem never to have made any figure in the early poetry of Spain, few 
(faces are to be found of those darker and more gloomy imaginations which 
•re so common in the literature of the Northern nations. Voices, appari- 
Uons, and spirits, that ride in mists and storms, are peculiar with the Spa- 
iriah Romances. The dream of Dona Alda, before she receives the inlel- 

* Thcae who are acquainted with the figure which Virgil makes in the writings of the middle 
Ins, wUl not be sorprMed at the odd situation in which he is placed by the Spanish poet. Thu 
itrilen of that day aeem to haye delighted in exhibiting the great oharacters oC ^'(^^^^'i "^ 
Vjetiflw of lo¥e. In the Romance of Vergilius. a story is given o\ ViVftYm'iva^ \»«ol V^^^^'^^"]?^^ 
to » tower in a baeket, by a ]&dj of whom be was enamoured, iitiA vXwuV^V. »x«^ti^^ A^^i^^,^ 
mmm/ to tktridkak of the multitude. The story has lieen UansletteA \o «vvv^i«wJ»*^^'^ s^rvxt^ 
r the Fabliuix. It is one of those, we believe, that haa been Ncv\^e^\>a:j Vc«\i«V- 

VOL. I. ^^ 
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ligence of the death of her husband at Roacesvalles, it quile in the style d( 
the Northera ballad. 
We use Mr. Lockhari's translation : — 

^ O my maidens, quoth the lady, my heart it is full sore/ 
I liAT* dreamt a dream of •vif, and eaii never »himber more. 

** For I was upon a mountain, in a bare aod desert ptace, 
Aad 1 saw a miffhty eagle, aixi a fiileon he did ehaae. 
And to me the ^loon came, and I hid it in my breast^ 
Bu t the mighty bird pursuine, eame and rent away my Yest— 
And Rescatter'd all the feathers, and bloorl %\-a8 on his beak. 
And erer as he tore and tore, I heard the (blcon thribk-«> 
Now read my Yisioo, damscht, now read my dream to me, 
tor my heart may well be heavy, that doleful sight to iee.'» 

Our Teutonic Minstrel is a little more rude :— 

*• I dreamt in my sweven on Thursday e? e. 

In my bed whereon I lay — 
I dreamt a grrpe and a grimUe hruM 

Had carried my crown awaf • 
My gorget and my kirile of gold. 

And all my fair head geare ; 
And he would worry me with his beak. 

And to his nest y-beare. 
Saving there came a little grey hawkey 

A merlin him we call. 
Which unto the ground did strike the crvpe. 

That dead he down did faW.'^—Skr'Ai&gar. 

The absence of the darker features of the marvellous, is certainly one of 
those national peculiarities which may safely be attributed to the influence 
of cKmate. The imagination of the North has taken a tinge of gloom from 
their stormy and inconstant skies ; but the sunshine of the South scatters 
the mists in which spirits find their origin and their refuge. We recollect 
no instance in the Fabliaux, of any tale, in which such machinery as spec- 
tres or evil spirits is employed — and, in the prose romances of chivahrfr 
only the adventure of the haunted chamber in Ysaie le Triste* In the eariy 
literature of Italy, the ghostly story of Nastagio in the Decameron is the "^ 
first and almost the only instance of its occurrence ; and that tale was not 
the invention of Boccaccio, but borrowed from the chronicle of a moiiirof 
the thirteenth century, named Helinandus.* 

♦ « * 4 * 1^ 



We must here close this sketch of the state of Spanish literature, 
tecedent to the age of Charles Y . We have not attempted to treat the siAject i 
historically; because, in the absence of all early biography, any intest^^^ 
tion as to the dates of particular poems is out oif the queitioii , and becaw- 
the compositions of this whole era are connected by acv nuipy poiniBi af 
semblance, and such a similarity of tone, that eren if we poneaaed 
information which is wanting, it would be impoaaible to prcaesi any 
notion of the characterisiic differences of their authors. One or two 
only, before the age of Juan II., have escaped oblivioa; and, among 
learned men and poets ot his court, Juan de Mesa is perhapatbe oady 

■ 

* Jb additioB to these iotereating remarks on the SpaaiBh baHads, and tbe mmm in wbiah A4, 
origiDate4« the reviewer has giyen many brilliaot examples, both ia Ae on^jmJi ami tiBMhM' 
TIm limits to which thisdeparimeDt of n^ work is confined preveat aie ftwm addiag tl|tf»li Ai 
fbiegoing essay, wbiohi refleds so muoh credit on the taste aad sfiiilisn of the aiHir. (fei' 
pam4Qa-.480J 

Joi ibe next Essaj dM bum writer giTes a eopioas account of ifas lyric poatti^it 
ibeageqfCbatle»V. r 
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to enjoys among the Spaniards any degree of reputation. But those who 
ie acquainted with his Lahyrinto will probably think that the praise he 
IS received must have been accorded rather to the boldness of his design, 
an to the happiness of its execution. It is, like Fazio d'Uberti's '* Det^ 
mondo" a laborious imitation of the Divina Commedia, the most inimi- 
Ue of poems ; with some few passages of interest and beauty, amidst a 
ofusion of pedantry and bad taste. But such productions do not pro^ 
rly fall under our general view of national poetry ; and, we doubt not, our 
Bders will readily dispense with an analysis which could not be relieved 
en by the variety of agreeable selection. 

It is difficult to look back upon this early period of Spanish literature, 
Ihout some melancholy recollections, and some gloomy anticipations. No 
bere, perhaps, are the traces of the mutability of literature more strongly 
Brked, or exhibited in more affecting colours. Centuries have already 
ipsed, since Arabia, that country that communicated to Spain and to 
iirq)e the stores of her vast knowledge, has relapsed into her primitive 
krtarisra. The Arab again wanders, as rude as ever, over countries as 
lid as before. The colleges of Bagdad, of Balsora, and Sarmarcand, now 
»pear only in fiction ; — the vast libraries of Arabian literature are only to 
I traced in the collections of the Escurial ;— -and those poets who Were 
ice honoured with the title of Divine, are passed over in silence by 
'Herbelot. Granada, on which the Arabians had lavished all the labours 
Tart, now owes its beauties to nature alone ;*-^the site of the Albaycio it 
■puled ; the Generalife is a desert, and the Albambra a ruin ! 

^' Giace Valta Cartago—e appena i segni 
Deir alte sue niine il lido serba ; 
Muiono le citt&— muiono i regm\ 
Copre i fasti e le ponipe arena ed erba !" 

The beautiful Provencal — the first-born of European languages, which 
■d also imbibed, through its intercourse with Spain, the knowledge and 
cinniient of the East, — after a blaze of three centuries, has expired, 
the language in which kings delighted to compose — in which Thibaut and 
Upbonso 8ung-«-^nd Cceur-de-Lion gave vent to his feelings in prison, has 
inady bcMwme a dead language, a labour and a study ;-*'^nd its Trouba*^ 
Ipun, once so celebrated, are now known onlv by the voluminous indus^ 

3 of St. Palaye, and the eulc^es of Dante and Petrarca. Over that period 
Sjianish literature which we have been considering the same obscurity 
hi spread. Its poets, whose compositions are now read, admired, and 
MiBmented on, have left behind them no trace to which die imagination 
palladi ilaelf. They have ** died, and made no sign." We pass from 
Piolancy of Spanish poetry, to the age of Charles, as through a long vfeta 
VMonments without inscriptions, as the traveller approaches the noise 
N boBlle of modern Rome through the lines of silent and unknown tombt 
hi hovder the Appian Way. And who shall say how soon the same 
>tepb of matability may render the fall of our literature, in itf turn, i 
^fyoi of regret and enquiry ; — ^how soon the philosopher may have to 
W out the operttion of those principles, unseen by m, which have oc** 
^fioaed its decline ; — how soon the poet may collect and weep over Ub 
Htattd fragments; — and the antiquary speculate among the rams of our 
daces, as he now does in the silent chambers of the Albambra, or the 
Kmeless temples of Palmyra or Persepolis ! 
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SKKTCIl OF THE LYRIC POETKY OF SPAIN lilRINr, 

ACK OF CHAKLES THE FIFTH/ 

An elegant translation of an elegant poetindnceit us to resume the 
of Spanish Literature, and to pnrsent, not a detailed account, but 
sketch, of the lyric poetry of Spain during the age of Charles V., i 
which Spanish critics seem to conf/ider as the grjlden age of their 
The remarkable feature of tliis p«;riod, is the decline of that old ch 
poetry to which we had occasion lately to direct the attention oft 
ders/and the general introduction of the Italian taste. 

Till the labours of Herder, Dieze, and other critics in Cerma 
brought to light those rich collections of ballads in which the fKM;try • 
abounds, foreigners seem scarcely to have been aware that th<Teei]< 
thing like a poetical literature in Spain before Carcilaso. To thei 
seemed to have made her appearance at once in the field of lelten 
Euro[iean politics. They were ac^pjainted with her literature, onh 
had approximated m clos(;ly to the Italian as to render it no easy n 
point out a characteristic difference indepfmdently of language, an 
ignorant of the remarkable phenomenon exhibit<;d by the decline r. 
tional literature, among a people peculiarly altache/1 to old habits an 
ciations, and the introfJuction of a foreign tast^;, opf>osed in almosi 
point to that which it supplanted. From the Spanish critics little ii 
lion was to Ik; derived. Their noticf^s of their older p^ieLs and th< 
ductlons, are given in the same brief, patronising style, in which, uc 
ly, it was the custom for F>ench critics to speak of their own poe 
fore the age of Louis XIV. : and the change from the old Castilian 
to the Italian is generally mentioned as a matter of course — an e: 
of rudeness for refinement — which almost necessarily took place as 
a fair opportunity of comjiaris^^n was afforded, by the temporary con 
oecaaioned by the political relations of the two countries. 

But the publication of the early monuments of Spanish pfKstry wli 
industry of m<Kiem critics has ac#;umulated, while it has introduce^ 
views of the state of literature during that period which her nationa 
have passed over in silence, has tend^>d materially U) increase the di 
of accounting for the d^K^lineof this captivating style of fimUry, and 111 
tion of the Italian. Whatever may have been the opportunities of inte 
aflbrded by the wars of CharU;s, and whatever the talent of Bosc 
Oarcilaso, by whom the new system was first practised, it is difficul 
to ascribe to their individual efforts such a revolution, or to doubt 
had Us origin in remoter and more general canses. Nor ts it to b 
reil that these had no existence, because they arc little noticed by t 
tical historians of that p<;riod, who find a suflicient explanation of 1) 
nomenon in the influence which a more artful and elaborate style ( 
position was likely to exert over a nation whose first forms of veni 
were of a ruder nature. It is probable, that we are, at the prese 
more capable of appr(,>ciatjng the eflV^ct of such causes, than those wh 
at a period more nearly approaching to the events whicli they d 

* 1. The Work* of Oarf;ibiiio di; U Vega. TramlfttHi into Ea%\tth ftrM!,hjJ. II 
A FlortMfM ift Himm AotigiiM CMtislbivi* P(ir ho^\\ ri« Pibf-r -Vd. xl v M 
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•* have a tendency to over-rate the importance of events in which they 
^ themselves participated, or which still operate on their minds by a 
"d of personal interest. To them, a small object in the foreground is 
^cidot to shut out miles of distance. The birth or death of a king — the 
is or gaining of a battle — the opinions of some insulated critic — Ihe labours 

some favourite poet, magnified by their proximity, appear sufficient to 
ioaot for revolutions which have in truth been the silent work of centu- 
L It is only when events have ceased to. agitate with this personal feel- 
— when, at the distance of a century or two, they have all subsided into 
ir proper position in the chain of causes, that we learn to appreciate their 
itive influence on literature, and to perceive, as we generally do, bow 
rerless is any single event, or the efTorts of any individual, to arrest or 
iterate its course of progression or decay. 

To enable us, then, to understand properly the^ extent of the change now 
educed into. Spanish literature, it is necessary to state briefly the characr 
of Italian poetry at this period, and the circumstances out of which it 

originated. 

n Italy^ a number of causes had concurred to give to poetry a peculiar 
if to limit its objects, and to repress the development of those feelings 
iph givs dignity and stability to national poetry ; but, at the same time, 
mnmunicate, by these very restraints, a degree of polish and elegance, 
t|inly far superior to any thing that had preceded them, and in itself 

t little attractive and imposing. Amidst the general activity of intellect 
I fancy that accompanied the rise of chivalry, the descendants of the 
B^ masters of the world alone partook of no spark of the common en- 
■iasm. The wild romantic legends, and the heroic fictions, which 
Bwhere animated the courage and exalted the sentiments of Europe^ 
^jti sufficiently known in Italy, are sought for in vain in its literature. 
mk passing allusions in Dante — an occasional adoption of some incident 
•the French romances in the Genlo Novelle — a contemptuous expression 
P^rarca, are almost the only traces to be met with ; and it may certainly 
Hid, that before the time of Zinabi or Pulci, these fictions had never ex- 
iled any influence on the literature of Italy. 

Dijs might be owing to many causes. Agitated by intestine tumults, or 
mm by foreign enemies, the various provinces of Italy were united by 
iODoecting link. Since the removal of the empire to Constantinople, her 
Dry had been little but a record of disasters. There were no national and 
^t recollections, therefore, to which, astoabond of fellowship, the inha- 
bis id her scattered states might appeal ; and that mercantile and com- 
tialqiirit'^ which even at this period prevailed in every province where 
'.^diowed some intervals of repose, seemed: to have quenched for ever 
jqarkn ol national enthusiasm. 

m the evil did not terminate here. States originally despotic became 
hially more so ; and, even in those which still retained the name of 
HiiUcan, the subjects found they had only exchanged one tyrant for many. 
» Inie that, among the petty sovereigns ot Italy, there were some that 
sfed to patronise and encourage literature. Even among the families of 
2a, Yisconti, Gonzaga, Scala, and ''the antique brood of Este," those 
ulent spirits whose names, are associated with ideas of rudeness and 
city, a desire to add the lustre of learning to the splendour of a military 

Tbiiiifi ppculiarljr vimble in tho Dpoameron, the spirit of which. Ijke that of ihc Xrahi^^ 
I, M entirely coiinii(>rcial. 
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nsputalion in occasionally vUible. But what one soTereign ctilll 

bii fucoaaaor frequently laboured to suppress ; and literature, to ini 

its ground, requires some stoady and systematic support, independent 

oaprioe of individuals. On the whole, therefore, its vigour declined! 

these fitful alternations of storm and sunshine. A check had Infcn gi 

free discussion and to moral energy, and its eflects were S|)eedily viii 

literature. Music and painting indeed conlinuf^l to flourish ; foril 

to be of their nature to flourish under any government. Deriving bi 

impulse from public opinion, tlu;y eiereise on it in turn but a feeble i 

nor it is perhaps U^o much to say, that no great or abiding emotion w 

yet produced by tlie sight of a painting, or the sound of a strain of 

Heooe they eicite little attention and jealousy even in the most ar 

states ; nay, it is probable they may rather be regarded with a friend 

There is a S[)ecies of contemplative idleness and passive enjoyment 

present, with an indiflerence to the future, connected with the indi 

of these fascinating pursuits, which, on the whole, harmonises l)el( 

the stillness of despotism, than with the stir and activity of the | 

forms of government. But the higher branches of philosophy and elo 

--^he science ttiat investigates principle, and the art that clothei 

with a splendid eolouring-*^wero almost annihilatml by the vigilano 

Italian princes. PhiloK^>hy was conflned to the discussion of poi: 

bora not the remotest relation to the business of life ; and these dici 

unimportant as they now appear, were characteris<;d by a dis| 

ferocity of personal invective, which can only be believed by th( 

have looked into the letters of Filelfo and Poggio. Kloc]U4;nce was en 

In multiplying Abcw/I^^mitations of the Decameron, which surpai 

original in licentiousness as much as they fell short of it in feel 

beauty. Poetry, again, which seems to hold a middle rank betw 

passive and sensual tendencies of the arts, and the intellectual 

whidi is the essence of philosophy and eloquence, i>artook of the 

restraint which fettered the imagination, and the consequent tend 

quiet and thoughtless enjoyment. The great mind of Dante had 

outstripped the spirit of his age; but his inspiration was person 

perhaps no poet of such distinguished talent ever eiercised less ii 

on the literature of his country. The stem vigour and vehement 

sentioienls-^he masteriy boldness which sketches a portrait in 

line-^he carelessness of petty beautjes-*-the sublime reach of in 

wbidi distinguished the Divina Commedit, had expired with its 

and the true spirit of the fifteenth century must be traced in its di( 

feeble lyrics. Where the poet is sensible that there exists no 

feeling aoMMig his countrymen, he naturally adopts the lyric foi 

exprefsion of individual feeling. His own mind, too, insensibly 

colour from surroimding circumstances ; his first ebullitions of f<!eri 

tamer; he learns to suppress those strains which find no echo in th< 

of his countrymen, and at last confines hims<$lf to those safe U 

which all are permitted to expatiate. 

Haoot we may eiplain something of that monotonous and lan^ 
quenoe whidi pervades the Italian poetry of the fifteenth century. I 
from the nso ol national traditions by that wretched system o? sni 
which has doomed Italy ** per servir sempre, o vincitrice o vinta ;"- 
from all themes connected with Roman glory by the misgovern 
sovoreign§, who, knowing the transitory nature of their power, usei 
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liniterhanluiesB, Poetry turned her attention to themes which eould 
ymik BO jealousy or distrust — to the complaints or triumphs of Ioyo— to 
h Ab celebration of the delights of a pastoral life-— to tiie delineation of a world 
. sf fliagic and enchantment — to the unrestrained indulgence of a yein of 
ioflooDery, which delighted in dispelling the illusions of Romance, by 
AmpUag them with low or ludicrous imagery— *to all, in short, which was 
^remote from the existing state of things. The elaborate Sonnet, the 
irtificial CanEone, the intricate Sestina, — sufficient alone to have chilled 
la Bow of lyrical inspiration — harmonised well with sentiments a§ artificial 
■ tiieoisel?es. Every diing took a tone of listlessness and luxurious ease-^ 
n air of composed melancholy, or quiet Epicurean enjoyment, that seemed 
} loll emotion to rest, and blend, in equal forgettulnestp die senses and 
lesoul* 

Yet this Yory limitation of the efforts of poetry to one class of subjects, — ^this 
udious exclusion of themes of more national and warmer interest, must be 
Imitted to have given to the amatory and pastoral poetry of Italy a degree 
r perfection unequalled by that of any other nation. The love-verses of 
ebrarch, of Giusto da Conti, of Bembo, Lorenzo de' Medici, Politian, and 
Rnnazzaro, are models of elegance and refinement ; and calculated, beyond 
Mibt, to exercise a considerable influence on the taste of any nation, whose 
3etry was of a less omato and elaborate kind. Borrowing from the 
roubadours the harmonious intricacy of the canzone, and from the Sicilians 
le form of the sonnet, they had eclipsed and cast into the shade the 
Mirces from which they had obtained diem. It is an easy task to point out 
leir conceits and affectation ; but who can be insensible, at the same time, 
> their exquisite imagination — the refinement of their sentiments — tho 
eauty of their pictures — the classic air that pervades their eclogues— or the 
elicious harmony of their choruses, that float around us like lyrical voices 
leard in the air? It is but a slender boast, perhaps, for a nation, that ihe 
as carried to its perfection the poetry of the senses ; but never, before or 
iiiee» has it been dignified by so much genius, or allied to so many tender 
nd amiable sentiments, or embalmed in such a stream of sweetness and 
odody. 

Such appears to have been the general character of ItaKan poetry 
luring the latter part of the fourteenth and the whole of the fifteenth 
iMitury ; and those who recollect the nature of the original romantic 
metry of Spain will perceive, that it was opposed to the spirit of the Ita- 
ian in almost all its leading features. The very essence of Spanish poetry 
fras activity — that of the Italian repose. — The former had devoted its 
itrains to the celebration of the national glories, and presented, only in a 
nore dignified shape, events, which really adorned its annals ; in the latter, 
[latriotism seemed to have expired wifii Dante and Petrarca,^ and all 
lUosioDS to national events were scrupulously avoided. Hence tho cha- 
racter of Spanish poetry, with all its occasional Orientalism, was natural ; 
br it was the poetry of life and action ; — that of the Italian, occupied 
with an ideal world and imaginary Arcadia, was contemplative, dreamy, 
and unsubstantial. 

From what causes, then, did it arise, that the reign of Charles V. should 
be remarkable for the decline of the old chivalrous taste in Spain, and the 

* Rtco theinn of a ■uspicious cast. Daote was evidently more a Ohibellioe than an Italian; 
ttd Petnunoh'a patriotiani evaporated in a single canzone, and a foolish admiration of Um insaae 
of Cola dc Rtenzi . 
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adoption of A Hyfteiii ho diircrorit a.4 llie Italian 1 Did it ariiio entirely im 
the influence of i\w .su|M;rior [loliHh and |N;rfec(ion of Italian Ycnificilioa. 
iM displayed in the worJut of IkjHcan and tiarcilaao; or waa it rather the 
f^radual re.milt of other principles, more remote in tlieir origin, and moit 
general in their ofHsration 1 

We confeKM we lean to the latter opinion. We an*. |N;r8uade<l that die 
Mrpiirior polJHh of the Italian {MjiHry ncsver could have impreiMMid tiKiCiH 
tiliaoH with an idea of the rijd(!nei4A of their own, had the national elianc- 7 
ter remained the Hame. It in a miMtake, in the (int place, to suppoic thai W 
the character of Italian poetry waH unknown in Spain till the wan ol ',. 
Charh!8 in Italy, and the puhlication of the works of Boacan. S|iecimeM r 
of'liie Italian enicca»yllabio verfie occur even in the (]ount-Lucanor ol V 
Juan Manuel, aa early aHl'3fi2; and it waH evidently familiar to the Mir- U 
quiH of Santillana/ who, before U58, had puhliHiied about forty sonneli |r 
in the Italian atyle, which occur in tlie CancUmero ol Argotis de Moiini. 
Hut though re<xMnmend(5d by i\ut talentn of such men, the innovation did 
not then succeed, becaus43 it was oppos4;d to the g<$neral feeling of the 
peoph*. It may lie said, [Hsrhaps, that Uosc^ni was a man of greater talenti 
than ManuitI or Santillana, and that its ultimate succissswas owing lotbif 
circumstarl(M^ liut without meaning to underrate the talents of IkMCiR ; 
and <iarcila.so, there an? many thingH, we think, that show that such i % 
general mov(;ment as took place in Spain during the sixteenth <%ntury, j 
was not owing to tin; labours of any individual poet, Poets, in fact, ar« \ 
Mddom s(j far in advan(M; of the opinions of their age as is iHslieved. It is 
frue that, in the earliest periods of a national lileratuns the influence of . 
individual talent is generally more viHible than the influence of the spirit 
of the age on that individual; but as the circumstances which render ' 
poets a (mculiar class alter with the progress of society, the latter ia- 
iluence gradually l>econieK the Htrongetit; and in advanced |)eriods of 
civiliMition, ev(;n the mrmt original po(*ts conhMit themM$lve»i with staDifK 
ing tlui cliaracter of the age upon their works, instead of cndeavourinff 
to communicati!, from the HU|M;rtority of their own minds, a now direction 
lo national propennitieK. Now in Sjiain, IhoHe circumstanc(ss that tend ta 
insulate men of genius, and to Miparate the spirit of society from indivi- 
dual ins))iration, had never existed at all—- partly from tlie universil 
difl*UMion of Intel ligejice, which, at a |)eculiarly early [N'riml, had resulted 
from the connection with Arabia; and partly from the character o( 
S|ianiMh poetry, which, as il was in Wa nature essentially popular, |Nirtook 
from the iiist of all the \ariations of popular opinion. 

We ttliall And it more difficult to aH(;rii)e the revolution in taste, of whkh 
we are now sfHrnking, to the influenci? of the two |)oels we have mentioned, 
when we (^>nsider the character of their genius, which had nothing in it of 
an inventive or cntativttcast, and s<;em<Mi lifted only to improve on tlic idem 
that had be^*n suggesti;d by the mon^ active imagination of others. Mea 
of taste and rodnement they undoubtedly w(;re ; but it is not by mere . 
men of taste that the ancient habits and (thi^riHlied ass(M;iations of VAwxUmif^ 
are altered, and tli(} canons of a nationnl literatun; subverted and over- 
tltro*.vri. Such events have their oriyin in deepf'r caus<*s ; and tlicwe poiHf ^ 

* 111 biM li'lU-r lo tli<; Cdmliilili! r>uri I'lmIio, lit* lalkn of liitliun pulry ati well kuowii.bu^ I 

iiir*ii((Oi:ff liin rcHKOnM for jin'f'f'rniiK U in miiiu; iiomti tci ttw I'Vimiimi. !!« nh*n(ioiiii ai«o. ilu' ^ 

Ihv i-lyfU'**y\\n\}\v. iii«ii'«ij rr, wlii<'Ij llii? ItHlinnH llnMiisi'lvi-ti IihiI hoiTowi-fl frniii \\\v I'rrivrnrnli', *i" ' 

I'otntnoiily ificil fur rx'tiUirU'n brfdrc Uy tUc VA\etvlvnun ul\\«1(!iiUiUiui. ' j 
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Kxn Ihe ioQoyalion first appears will generally be found to have only 
Dtrated and systematised opinions which were already floating on the 
« of society. Accordingly, when we look to the history of Spain, we 
see that her national character had been silently und^oing a corn- 
change since the era to which her romantic poetry belongs, under 
eration of new political relations, new principles of goyemment, and 
lews of religious toleration. 

struggle between Arabia and Spain, after fluctattng for five cen- 

began, towards the commencement of the reign of Ferdinand the 
ic, to draw to a crisis. The tide of conquest had been for some time 

gradually retreating to the eastward. Leon and Castile, after long 
g their strength in fruitless rivalry, became united in the persons 
dinand and Isabella ; and Granada, the last possession of the Arabs, 
led to their arms in 1492. The same year witnessed the discovery of 
rast countries on the other side of the Atlantic, which at first seemed 
mise to Spain the possession of inexhaustible treasures. Navarre 
Ided in 1512. The accession of Charles Y., the possesssor of the 
lands, of the imperial crown, and the dominions inherited from 
Lilian, completed that enormous accumulation of territory, which, 
course of half a century, raised Spain from an unknown and insig- 
I state to the proudest rank among the kingdoms of Europe, 
lessed of power more extensive than any that had been witnessed in 
3 since the days of Charlemagne, it is not surprising that Charles 

have indulged in dreams of universal conquest, or that his subjects 

have fallen into the same delirium. The brilliancy of his first 
igns served to confirm these anticipations, and to create and sustain 
mind of the Spanish people an insatiable ambition, and a diseased 
e for military glory. It was to the career of arms that all talent 
•oked forward for its reward ; — to that the energy and constancy of 
1 character were devoted, and, in. the hope of rendering the name 
n illustrious, the Spanish soldier sacrificed (as he thought for a 
his personal freedom, and seemed to feel the same pride in passive 
nee, which he had been accustomed to do in the consciousness of 
Ddence. Whatever courage^ perseverance, or discipline could per- 
the warriors of Charles undertook and accomplished; wherever 
ice of their leader called them — to. toil, or danger, or death — ^we 
Bm still yielding the same unshaken, unmurmuring obedience. 

is the bright side of the picture ; and doubtless there is, at first sight, 
ing imposing in this altered state of Spanish character. There is 
ing that appeals to the imagination, if not to reason, in that un- 
ning devotion which courted dangers, and privations, and toils; that 
I patriotism which led the Spanish soldiery to forget even the in- 
of liberty, in the desire of aggrandising their country, — and to cherish 
^Uection or anticipation of her greatness, in the wildest and most 

of those regions where she had sent them to conquer— or, perhaps, 

We are ready to imagine, that the same grandeur of thought was 

:uous in other parts of their character, and yield reluctantly to the 

vhich is forced upon us by the history of this period — that the per- 

of military virtue was united with almost every moral vice, with 
st deliberate treachery, and the most unrelenting cruelty. But the 
nnot be disguised. The noblest warriors of the sixteenth century 
ol more terrible for their prowess than their CT\mcs\ wv^ \^> ^^^xv- 
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mondi says, Ihey presented to the enemy a front of iron, they prese^^t^ 
the unfortunate an iron heart. 

It may be asked, why we attribute such demoralising effects to tt^e i 

of Charles, while we ascribe to the more protractred struggle with An 

so different a result? But there were striking distinctions in thediaFadft 

of these contests. It is true, that die effects of war on national cbanMto 

«an never ho in Ihemselves favourable. Those sacriQces of principie icd- 

tuation, and that confinement of every thing within the pale of miiitej 

duty which it exacts — that submissive apathy which it dignifies with tki 

name of discipline— that callousness of feeling which it tends to fostur-" 

are always prejudicial to the character of a nation, unless they are oounlff' 

acted by some strong principle of generous and amiable feeling. But Al 

precise degree in which they operate depends materially upon partkxilv 

circumstances. A contest which unites all hearts — ^which animates Ikl 

exertions of the soldier as well as the leader — which is connected with pm* 

ciples of lofty feeling, instead of mere calculations of interest or territorili 

accession, has always in itself a counteracting principle, which neulraliit9» 

in some measure, the evil consequences of war. An additional cheek fl 

furnished, when, in addition to the noble character of the end in view, loi| 

intercourse has taught the contending parties to respect each olher, tfi 

fostered a romantic connection, and cemented private attachmeDtsioAl 

midst of public opposition. Both these are to be found in the warfaiem 

Arabia. But the campaigns of Charles contemplated only the acquintii* 

of territory. They had no connection with that enthusiasm otreliliioj 

and patriotism which gives to every one engaged a proud consciousnen i 

individual importance. They were diversified and softened by Dooea 

those peaceful interludes that relieve the tragedy of war. Strangers amool 

strangers, the Spaniards could cultivate no intercourse with the oaliomlt 

which they were opposed ; and thus, in Europe or America — among Pro^ 

testants or Catholics — in Germany, or at the sack of Rome — they pwierwi 

the same inflexible pride, and the same undistinguishing ferocity. AdllJ 

this the decay of that chivalrous spirit, which had been mainly suppoiw 

by the irregular nature of military tactics, and the opportunities dutt** 

forded for feats of individual heroism. The use of gunpowder had beeoii 

general by the time of Charles Y . ; and the consequences which Arioiis 

had forseen * had already become evident. 

Other elements were united with this military spirit in deteriorating Ai 
Spanish character. While threatening or destroying the liberties otoltf 
nations, they had been insensible to the gradual decline of theijr oni 
Amidst the confusion of attack, the excitation of victory, and that priYiM 



dictatorship whch is occasioned by the necessities of war. The u 
enlargement of the Spanish dominions had also been unfavourable low 
preservation of the proper balance of power in the state. While Spain cjij 
tinned an insulated kingdom, the nobles, the guardians of the natioii 
privileges, had felt themselves almost on an equality with their king, «■> 
with the inclination, had also the power of confining, within its pr^i^ 
boundary, the powers of monarchy; but when the immense dominion' 

* When Orliiudo tlirows Cymosco'a gun mio the sea : 

'^ Lo tolae e disae — Fcrcho pin nou stia 
Mai cavalier per te d'cssere ardito, 

Ne qiianto i\ bvion va\, max pvu a\ ^atA\ | 

II rioper tc ¥a\er,— cva^ft^vitVmawVv.^— C^. 
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Germuiy, Holhod, and part of Italy, were added, Spain became only a 
small item in the list of his possessions, and the power of the nobility shrunk 
into nothing, compared with that of a prince who could range under his 
atandard the troops of the greater part of Europe. It them became ne- 
cessary for the nobles to preserve, by submission, the dignity they could no 
lon^r maintain by resistance ; and thus the same anxiety to support their 
own importance, which in one state of society had been the means of se- 
emring the national liberties, became, by a change of circumstances, one of 
the atfongest props of arbitrary power. 

Last came the influence of the Inquisition. This terrible tribunal had 
been established in 1A78 by Ferdinand and Isabella, and had scarcely 
reached* during the reign of Charles, its maturity of guilt. It seems un-* 
deniable, indeed, that, even before the foundation of the Inquisition, the 
Spanish character was tinctured with fanaticism in a considerable degree; 
and perhaps its institution was at first in unison with the spirit of the nation. 
But, though levelled ostensibly against heresy in religion, its real sphere of 
action was far more comprehensive ; and itis probable, indeed, that the crafty 
Ferdinand would never have consented to its establishment, had not he 
foreaeen that it might be rendered as eiTcctual a check upon political as re- 
ligious heterodoxy. To those who have been accustomed to observe by 
what secret but strong ties all the powers of mind are bound together, — and 
how surely even the subtle movements of the imagination are affected by 
the restraint of the sterner faculties, it will be evident how unfavourable 
such an institution must have been to the spirit of poetry. 

Thus, then, had the Spanish character, by the operation of these concurring 
causes, been gradually assimilating, in many important points, to the Italian. 
The causes which, in the one country, had fettered the progress of intellect, 
and lulled the imagination into an Arcadian repose, had, in the other, pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of a similar taste, by destroying jthe 
relish for those older strains which were no longer in unison with the 
change of feelings, and gradually wUhdrawing the attention of Poetry from 
the fldffairs of actual life, which she could no longer look upon without dis- 
gust, or censure without danger. How else could it happen, that, amidst 
an age of great events — sudden and fearful catastrophes — ^revolutions of 
empires and opinions— of all that is calculated to sublimate the imagi-* 
nation, and to awaken strains of indignation or triumph, the Spanish Muse 
should have exchanged her ancient lyre for the lute, and sung only the 
strains of love or pastoral idleness? — That, with a new world opened to. 
Spanish discovery abroad — the Moors expelled at home — France defeated 
at Parma and Pavia, and her monarch a captive in Madrid — the Ottomaa 
power humbled in Hungary and Tunis, and her fleets whelmed in tho 
waters of Lepanto— Portugal, in her turn, falling at Alcasar — the Church 
torn by the reformation of Luther — Imperial Rome sacked by an apostate 
Bourbon, and all Europe agitated by civil wars and religious dissensions — 
the influence of these mighty changes on Spanish poetry should be traced 
only in three of Herrera's Odes, some uninteresting Epistles, and in the 
pages of some dead and forgotten Epics? How strange does it at first 
appear, to find the greatest of the Spanish poets, who were themselves 
engaged in these tumultuous scenes, passing over in silence the record of 
their dangers and their victories, and even, in eulogising the character of 
Alva, celebrating, not his military prowess, but that patronage and love 
of literature which, by a strange inconsistencY, n?«s vwvvVeA'^^VS^^'^'^^^^^ 
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his character I * But when we reflect what were the crimes that sullied the- 
glory of these wars, and neutralised their poetical and inspiring tendeoeies 
— and think of (hose causes which checked the free exercise of thought and 
expression — we shall understand and approve that feeling of the Spanish 
poets, which refused at least to celebrate, what it was not permitted to cen- 
sure, and sought a refuge from the realities of life in the innocent delights 
of an ideal Arcadia. Viewed in this light, the gentle melancholy spirit 
which pervades the poetry of Garcilaso and his contemporaries, such as 
Boscan, Montemayor, and Mendoza, soldiers like himself, and. habitually 
conversant with scenes little calculated to soften the hearts or awaken the 
finer sensibilities of our nature, becomes delightful. Doubtless there 
appears some inconsistency in this union of practical ferocity with theoreti- 
cal innocence ; nor is it easy to conceive how the Spanish poets could thus 
reconcile war and peace, and trace, as it were, their pastoral verses on the 
green turf with the point of their swords. But there is still something of 
a redeeming quality in this sensibility to the beauty of goodness. It is the 
expression of that homage which the heart pays to nature whenever it 
yields itself to the pure influences of poetry ; and when we find even the 
stern Mendoza, the '' Tyrant of Sienna/* in his Epistles to Boscan and 
Zuniga, breathing out his wishes for solitude and domestic happiness, and 
returning still unsophisticated to the first impulses of natural emotion, we 
think of the favourite of Shah Abbas, who, even in the height of his pros- 
perity, continued to visit in secret the cloak, the crook, and the shepherd's 
pipe, which he had handled in days less brilliant, but not less happy. 

We are not writing a history of Spanish poetry ; nor is it our intention 
to particularise the poets of the age of Charles Y . The slight distinctions 
which separate tliem from each other, and the minor points of versification 
and expression, can never be properly appreciated by foreigners. We 
wish only to throw out some general views of the state of poetry at this 
period, and of the causes in which its peculiarities originated, and to 
illustrate these by a few specimens from those poets who may be consi- 
dered as occupying the highest rank in the departments which they chose 
for themselves. ' The general tone of the poetry of this period is so de- 
cidedly pastoral, that, in a coup d'cRil of this kind, it might be unnecessary 
to exhibit any specimens from other departments, were it not that the few 
we do possess in the heroic, and the moral and religious lyric, though they 
can be regarded only as exceptions to the prevailing character of the age, 
are of uncommon excellence; — and in pastoral poetry there is so much 
sameness and monotony of imagery and sentiment — so much of a conven- 
tional cast in which all poets agree, that the character of a very large masi 
may be completely appreciated from a very few specimens. 

In adopting the Italian versification and the Italian taste in the •pastoral. 



leas 



^.This union of elegant taste with ferocity of conduct, which is conspicuous in Alra, and to a 
— ^ extent in Mendoza, is less uncommon than might at first be imagined ; and the annab of Fmsee 
ud ha\y, during the two centuries that preceded this period, furnish some striking proofs, tlMt 
Horace's remark, " Ingenuas didicisse," &c. is not of uniyersal application. Charles of Aigoa, 
the tyrant of Naples, and the murderer of Conradin, was a poet ; and amatory Tcrses of his in tkf 
tongue cToil, still exist in the Royal Library at Paris. Folquet, Bishop of Tboulouse, one of 
the most odnus wretches of his age, was a Troubadour and a poet Pilippo Maria, the last of the 
Visconti, and Francisco Sforza of Milan, men of blood and outrage, surrounded themseiYes with 
a court of learned men. Even the gloomy Philip II. amidst the various afiairs of importance which 
engaged him on his entrance into Portugal, is said, by Faria ▼ Souza, to have enquired wiib 
cttgemessfor Camocns. and to have been sensibly affected, by hearing that all tliat renminpd oT 
iBl great poet was the epitaph in the churehof Santa Anna, which, to ihe dirtgracc of hw 
'>w//y. commemorates that " he lived poor wA xmenk^^t—wA «o he died I" 
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and amatory lyric, the Spanish poets had never been able to divest them- 
!!«1ycs of that taint of exaggeration which their early intercouse with the 
East had comoiunicated^to them, or at least increased. * Hence, if there 
is any prominent distinction between the poetry of the two countries at this 
period,; it arises from this. The Spanish poets have more warmth, 
but less taste ; and, while they are frequently more natural, they 
are generally deficient in that delicacy of thought and expression 
which is so eminently the characteristic of the Italians. Something 
of the old leaven of impetuosity and hyperbole adheres to all of them, 
perhaps, except Garcilaso ; and hence, though undoubtedly at the head of , the 
pastoral poets of Spain, he is by no means the most perfect representation 
of the general tone of the poetry of the age. In this respect Boscan, Mon- 
temayor, and Saa de Miranda, may be said to embody more accurately the 
national feeling. Boscan, in particular, who preceded Garcilaso in the use 
of the Italian measures, thou^ he studied with the greatest care the poetry 
of Petrarch, Bembo, Sannazzaro, Politian, and Bernardo Tasso,f never 
could acquire their elegance of taste, or divest himself of the national ten- 
dency (o Orientalism. There are passages, no doubt, in his '' Glares y 
frescos rios," which have a truth and nature about them not often to be 
found in Italian poetry. But wherever he attempted to rival the neatness 
of Petrarca, he failed. j: Montemayor, again, exhibits a strange union, or 
rather contest, of the two styles. In his Diana he was |perpetually blend- 
ing them ; and while the fond of his work is evidently from the Italian and 
Greek Romances, and many specimens of the Canzone, Sestina, Sonnet, 
and those triple rhymes {esdrujoloaj which he had borrowed from the jir- 
eadia, occur, yet nearly an equal number of the poems interspersed 
through that work are redondillaa and chanxonetaa, in the old national 
style, and fiill of that despairing energy which distinguishes the pieces in 
the Caiicianeros, 

In Garcilaso, however, the Italian poets found a rival, and, we are in- 
clined to think, a superior ; for if the charge of exaggeration applies to 
the Spanish poets, that of unnatural subtlety is not less applicable to the 
Italian. The enthusiastic study of the Grecian philosophy in Italy, and 
particularly of the writings of the later Platonists, had, at an early period, 

* Someting of the same fault setims to have adhered to the Spanish writers even in the days of 
Rofiwn literature. Quinctilian, speaking of the superiority of their imagination to their taste, says, 
'*Vdlei eo6 «iio iogenio scripsisse, a/t eno judicio." 

t Mr. Wiffen enumerates 1'ansillo among the Italian poets whose fame gave an impulse to the 
tMC0 of Garcilaso. We rather think that this is a mistake. Garcilaso had certainly written 




)am been congenial to the pure taite of the Spanish poet, did not appear till after his death. 

% One instance will give an idea of thia. Petrarch, in one of his Sonnets (LXIX.), speaking 
flf the impression left oy the beauty of Laura, even after her charms were beginning to decay, 

^ Piaga per alientar d'arco non sana." 

^ The wound does not heal, though the bow is relaxed." 

This truism, which pleases in one line, is thus absurdly expanded by Boscan, and applied to the 
case of Absence : — 

^ No sanan las heridas en ^1 dadas ; 
Aunque cese el mirar que las causo. 
•Se quedan en el alma confirmadas — 
Que si uno est^ con muchas cuchilladas 
Porque huya de quien le acuchillo, 
No por esto serdn mejor curadas." 

O^fl'j cfe Boscan y alg. de GarctlaRo, p. ^i. 
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introduced a metaphyftical and reasoning stylo in subjects where it im 
peculiarly out of place. Poetry doals only willi obvious relations and 
differences; and whenever it has recourse to distant and far-fetched resem- 
blances, or shadowy distinctions, it trenches on the provinces of wit or 
philosophy. Garcilaso, however, contrived so finely to temper the subtlety 
of Italian taste with the impetuosity of the Spanish, that the result is si- 
perior to any thing to bo found in his models. He has written but a few 
Odes, Eclogues, and Sonnets ; and yet he is justly regarded as the first of T 
Spanish classical poets, and his verses pass from mouth to mouth as proverbs ^ 
among his countrymen. ^ 

His fame chiefly rests, however, on his first Eclogue, and his Ode "A f 
la Flor de Guide." (iarcilaso, whose character in some points bearsa strik- ^ 
ing resemblance to that of Virgil, se(;med to have caught a double por- 
tion of his spirit while lingering near that Parlhenope, which the Roman 
regarded with such piM^uliar affection ; and this first and finest of his 
Eclogues was produe^d at Naples. The plan is as simple as possible. Two 
shepherds, Salicioand Nemoroso (in whom he is supposed to have figured 
himself and his friend Boscan), alternately give vent to their feelings in me- 
lancholy strains. The subject of the first is the infidelity,— of the second, 
the death, of a mistress ; and it is difficult to say to which the preference 
ought to be given. The classical reader will at every turn recognise resem- 
blances to the Latin poets : hut Garcilaso possessed the talent of introducing 
these imitations so admirably, that in genital the knowledge that they are 
imitations rather increases than diminishes our sense of the talent of the 
poet ; and in this Eclogue they are so happily interwoven wilh the romantic 
texture of the poem, that they seem rather to receive than to give ornament. 
This Eclogue has been translated with peculiar beauty by Mr. Wiflen, whose 
elegant volume must be regarded as a great acquisition to the Spanish scholar. 
His translations uniformly rise wilh the subj(;ct ; and he has shown very 
considerable dexterity in rendering with fidelity, yet in an improved shape, 
some of those prosing passages which occMjr here and there in many of (hr- 
cilaso's poems.f 

We have slated the causes which appear to us to have led the Spanish 
poets into an ideal world, and banished almost entirely the inspiration 
which is derived from contemporary events ; and the few exceptions to 
this which occur in the odes of Herrcra, will be found, we believe, to confirm 
the view which we have adopted. For the events which are the sabjad 
of his odes are precisely those to which, amidst the gloom of wars whidi 
all the splendour of success could not brighten, and of persecutions which al 
thesophistry of superslitionand bigotry could not palliateor disguise, the mfaid 
ofapoet could turn with feelings of unqualified exultation or majesticsoimr 
unminglcd with shame : — the triumph of religion and the liberation of many 
thousand Chrislian captives at Lcpanto— and the fatal defeat of SebasdaB, 
in his expedition to Africa, at Alcazar. Of all th(; Spanish poets, Herren' 
possesses the loftiest and most elevated style of expre^ion ; and in OOOH 
positions where the dignity of the subject authorised a correapoiiding'|NMip 
of expression, he was eminently successful. Like the Italian poetFi- 

I 1 have not room for any of tlu; specimens of ftnaniMh poelrv with which the rerieww hun- 
Tiened bin Riway. (See Stanzas from Oarcihiao'a I^ament of iialicio, Vol. xl. p. 467.; ud fnm 
tbmiofNemoro»o,p. 460 Sannaszaro'* Edogoe, tddremod by Rrga«to to the tomb oif ' 
p. 46i,; Moatetmjor, Seremi addrewtnt a \ock w l>ia»A*«>MAt , v* ^^^ 
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I, his mind was deeply imbued with the beauties of the Sacred 
ingB; and in these odes he introduces many of those sublime 
»rrible images from the prophetic writers, which give such a peculiar 
sty and charm to Filicaja's Canzone on the siege of Vienna, and that 
)8sed to John Sobieski. There is a striking resemblance between the 
of the canzoni and those of Uerrera, arising undoubtedly, in some 
ore, from the similarity of the subjects, both of which are commcmo- 
> of the triumph of the Gross over the Crescent; but owing, in a still 
3r degree, to a similarity of genius between the poets. On the whole^ 
ver, Herrara is inferior to the Italian ; for the canzoni of the Spanish 
generally owe their beauties more to the innate grandeur of the subject 
to the characteristic feeling of the writer ; and his sonnets are, almost 
wX exception, laboured and affected ; while Filicaja poured over all hiS' 
il poems a melancholy tenderness, which renders even his most tri- 
compositions interesting and affecting. + 

le greatest of the Spanish poets of this age, and perhaps one of the 
«l lyric poets that ever existed, yet remains to be noticed. While he 
s alone among his countrymen of this period in the character of his in- 
tion, the influence of the spirit of the age is still visible in the absence 
ery thing that betrays any extensive acquaintance or sympathy with ac- 
ife. That relief, which other poets sought in the scenery of an ima- 
y Arcadia, Luis Ponce de Leon, bred in the silence and solitude of 
loister, found in the contemplation of the divine mysteries, and in the 
gence of those rapturous feelings which it is the tendency of Catho- 
I to create. His mind, naturally gentle and composed, avoided the 
L of polemical warfare, and seems to have been in no degree tinctured 
that fanaticism which characterises his brethren. Hence it was to the 
its, rather than to the terrors, of religion, that he torned his attention. 
>found scholar, and deeply versed in the Grecian philosophy, he had 
iphered the spirit of Plato," and embodied in his poetry the lofty 
I of the Greek philosopher, with regard to the original derivation of the 
From a higher existence, but heightened and rendered more distinct 
nore deeply interesting by the Christian belief, that such was also to 
final destination. Separated from a world of which he knew neither 
Til nor the good, his thoughts had wandered so habitually *' beyond 
isible diurnal sphere, " that to him the realities of life had become as 
i8» the ideal world of his own imagination had assumed the consistency 
lity. His whole hfe looks like a religious reverie, a philosophic dream, 
I was no more disturbed by trials and persecutions from without, than 
isions of the sleeper are influenced by the external world by which he 
rounded.:]: 

e diaracter of Luis de Leon is distinguished by another peculiarity. 
I^t naturally be expected that, with this tendency to mysticism in Ym 
, his works would 1^ tinctured with vagueness and obscurity of expres- 

nnsC refer the reader to ihe Review for the noble ode which follows, on Sebastian's defeat, 
led Iqr Mrs Hemans, f , 466—467. 

I was oonflned fsr fiye fears in the Inquisition, without seeing the light of day, for Tentur' 
rusUtta into Spanish the Song of Solomon, contrarj to the prohibitoiy bw, that no part of 
ileshiraid be tmnslated into the vulzar tongue. He bore his imprisonment with the utmost 
m mm! reaignation ; and when he ^ at last released, and restored to his theologiea] ohair,. 
er aloded to his imprisonment. An immense crowd had assembled to bear Mi raopwiBg' 
;bilCLaii de Lcoo, as if no snoh melanoholy interra] had taken place^ resumed Ua wA^^gMftr 
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sion ; but no poet ever appears to have subjected the creations of an enib. 
siastic imagination more strictly to the ordeal of a severer and critica/ ftifc; 
or to have imparted to the language of rapture so deep an air of truth u^, 
reality. While he had thoroughly imbued himself with the lofty ideifa i 
of the Platonic philosophy, he exhibits in his style all the clearness andfR^j 
cision of Horace; and, with the exception of Tesli among the Italians/ 1 
certainly the only modern who has caught the true spirit of theEpicuwi 
poet. In the sententious gravity of his style he resembles him very cl(»- 
ly. But the Moral Odes of Luis de Leon **have a spell beyond "to 
Lyrics of Horace. That philosophy of indolence which tlie Roman pw 
fessed, which looks on life only as a visionary pageant, and death aslkl 
deeper and sounder sleep that succeeds the dream^ — which places Iheiii 
of happiness in passive existence, and parts with indifference from love al 
friendship — from liberty — from life itself, whenever it costs an effort H 
retain them, is allied to a principle of universal mediocrity, which lata; 
slructive of all lofty views, and, when minutely examined, is evenincot' 
sistent with those qualified principles of morality which it nominally pnj 
fesscs and prescribes. But in the odes of Luis de Leon, we recognise m 
influence of a more animating and ennobling feeling. He looked upoill 
world, 

. . . " osta llsougcra 
Vida COD cuanto feme, jr cuanto espcra,*' 

with calmness, but not with apathy or selfishness. The shortness of li(j 
the flight of time, the fading of flowers, the silent swiftness of the riTer, 
decay of happiness, the mutability of fortune, — the ideas and images, wf 
to the Epicurean poet only afford inducements to devote the present hour 
enjoyment, are those which the Spanish moralist holds out as incitementi 
tlie cultivation of that enthusiasm, which alone appeared to him capable 
fully exercising the powers of the soul, or disengaging it from the infl 
of worldly feelings, and elevating it to that heaven, from which it had 
birth, t 

Such are some of the great men who, during the age of Charles, 
a revolution in Spanish taste ; and such the character of that period, w 
is still considered by the Spanish critics as the golden age of their poebfj 
We confess we are inclined to question whether this epithet ought to'^ 
taken in the same extended sense in which it is used by Spani^ 
That the lyrical compositions of Garcilaso and some of his contempoi 
were superior to any single production that had preceded them, with 
exception, perhaps, of Manrique's poem on the death of his father, ii 
doubt true ; but that the poetry of the age, taken as a whole, is to be 
dered superior to that of any which preceded it, appears to us a more _ 
tionable proposition. To appreciate properly the spirit of the rornvdi 
poetry, we must peruse its numerous collections of legendary ballads, Jii^ 

^ * We think it is eyident that Testi was largely indebted to the Spanish poet The rewnbiaM 
between Luis de Leon's ode addressed to Felipe Ruiz, ** Cuando sera que pueda/ and TMi 
canzone to Virginio Cesarini, " Armai d* arco sonoro," and between Leon's ".No neMpitJ 
poderosa/' addressed to Carrera, and Testi's ode to MontecucuUi, *' Ruscelletto oi]|Oftliosi»f''ii 
too close to he accidental. The allusion to Typheus is expressed by both neaii^ ■ the «■) 
tenntLin thete latter poems. 
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! into view the general diffusion of poetical and exalted feeling. The 
e extensive our acquaintance is witli these productions, the higher will 
»UT estimate of Spanish character and genius at that period. On the 
rary, he will entertain the highest Opinion of the poetry of the age of 
rles, who confines himself to di/ew specimens selected from Antliolo- 
and Floreste, That mellifluous softness of expression which is at first 
greeable, palls on the mind ; that limited range of imagery and thought 
ch pastoral poetry admits of, becomes monotonous; and above all, that 
eme -delicacy, which, when it is systematically attempted, is perhaps 
most trying test of poetical tact, becomes intolerable when produced at 
nd hand by a host of imitated imitators. If we consult our general im- 
sions, the poets of this period leave no strong traces on the mind ; they 
>ur memories with no splendid passages ; they animate us by no spirit- 
ing appeals ; they present us with little that speaks to the heart, or 
es home to the business of life ; — but they soothe us into an intoxi- 
ng Sybaritic softness; they give dignity to indolence; and they please by 
entleness and melancholy, which, without questioning too minutely 
r reality, we love to contrast with the stormy agitation of the period 
ch gave them birth. 

iul the real defects of this style of poetry are most visible when we ex- 
lour views a little beyond the reign of Charles V. When, instead of a 
Id purely ideal, nature itself, as displayed in the actual passions, and 
ings, and interests of men, forms the general subject of the labours of the 
t, however much the public taste may for a short lime be led astray by 
influence of any one individual, it seldom fails to be led back into the 
1 of good taste and natural feeling. But when moral and political er- 
I have led men to abandon entirely the realities of life as a source of 
tlration — to create a world of their own — to invent imaginary characters, 
dents, sentiments, and language, this rectifying standard of Nature can 
longer be resorted to; and when, in the natural and almost inevitable 
gress of things, that peculiar style of poetry begins to be tainted with 
zgeration and bad taste, it generally ** falls like Lucifer — never to rise 
In." The natural tone which Garcilaso and his contemporaries con- 
ed to blend even with the most ideal of their conceptions, as it depended 
ly on their own good taste, was soon forgotten, when their school of poetry 
ID, like every other, to be corrupted by ambitious improvers. Sue- 
ling poets carried the principle, which they had confmed to the choice 
beir subjects, into all the minutiae of imagery and expression ; till at 
every sentence became an enigma, and every epithet was distorted as 
ji as possible from the purposes to which it was commonly applied. 
ice, the corruption of taste which soon after followed was no unnatural 
lence of the style of poetry of this period, pure and classical as it ap- 

he military and literary glory of Charles V. is, after all, but a specious 
lion. The victories of Pavia, of Tunis and Lepanto, were the precursors 
le defeat of the Armada, and the mortifying reverses in the Netherlands ; 
Garcilaso was but the herald of Gongora and Quevedo. The reign of 
rles had fostered a system of cruelty and treachery abroad — an indiffe- 
» to liberty and principle at home — and gradually undermined those 
id principles of thou^t and action, with which, by some mysterious 
nection, Uie sources of good taste seem to be allied. If, for a time, the 
principles, which it had engendered or increased, v^eve tG^cfta\^\s^^^ 
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iitipostng brilliancy or nndoitRrvcd succosh, their real rflccto became n 
in Ihc nextcenlury, when we sec Spain experiencing the most ^ortifm 
Tcrfles, — acknowledging, when it was too late, the Talne of those e 
principles which she had been labouring too snccessfnlly to destro 
rotitemplating at once the decline of her literary and political ascenda 
— and sitting, like Marius in Carthage, a ruin among the ttiinsihe 
made. 



ANCIENT GERMAN AND NORTHERN POETRY/ 

The study of the ancient poetry of the North has now become a fare 
pursuit in Germany. Whilst the (iermans were groaning under 
ioreign taskmast(;rs, their laws, their customs, and their very language, 
threatened with extinction. Their common sulTerings, as wclla§ 
late unexampled successes, have roused the dormant spirit of Gcrmai 
triotism. They have become conscious of the innate worth atid ini§ 
their nation, and have begun to prize whatever is peculiar to it with e 
siastic fondness. This elfervc-scent nationality is, perhaps, at present 
little impetuous ; but it has had the good effect of restoring their I 
forgotten bards, as W(;ll as the romantic legends of the olden day, to 
former p<j}»ularity : and a kind of iK)etical accomplishment has thus 
given to the old prophecy, that Ariovistus and Wittekind, and the ii 
nerable Siegfried would issue once more from the ruins of Goroldsee 
the time when Germany was in its utmost need, and again bring trii 
and glory to their countrymen. 

All nations have had their mythological ago, in which the destioy( 
mankind have generally found no difficulty in soaring up to the throi 
the celestial regions. The last Odin, in this way, became the rightful 
Tiarch of Valhalla; and the statue of the king of the Chenisci was ei 
on the pillar of the gml of battb.*s. We doubt not but that the bards o 
minius found the defeat of Varus and his legions announced with al 
clearness and precision in the dread oracles of the Oak, and, makingil 
ance for change of circumstances, we may safely boast that the hieropli 
race is not wholly extinct, even in the present day. Every bodyki 
how skilfully Mr. Granville Pcnn contrived to discover, within aver] 
months after the end of the last Russian campaign, that all Bonap 
bulletins and bivouacks^Moscow, Smolensko, and Kutosoff, and Ti 
chagoiT, were all lying snugly enough wrapped up in the SSlhind 

* 1 . iniiHtmtioni of Northern Antiqiiiiic*, from the oarlier TeatiMife and Seudlfetvin Rm 
being an Abiitractof the Book of Hero«H and Nibflungcii Lay; with TnauiMitaim^^ 
Tnlek from the old German, Dnnifih, Swedinh, and Icelandic LaDgoaffMy whli Nolcf td 
MrtatioDi. lijT Mr. Weber and Mr. Jamienon. 2. AltdeutMihe Wftfder, dordi der I 
Grhmn. 8. Lieder der Allen Eddn, aiiH der Handnchrift herauigmbn and crhlArtM 
Briider Grimm. 4. Nordiiche Helden Romano, mehernetzt dnren F. H. Ton der Hiii 
AhDOrditche Kagen and Lieder, &c. herauMgegeben durch K H. too der Hagea. &IVj 
Aelteaten deut«chen Gedichto aim dem achfcn Jahrhuodert. f^aii Lied too HiMehraod mi\ 
brand und das Weimenbranner. Gebet sum enrtenmai in ihrem Matran. dantilelc ■i' ^ 

fegeben durch der Brhder (Irimm. 7. Lrterarincher GrumMM car 0«WDichie der di« 
^oetie^ durch F. II. Ton der llagen und J. G. Biiiching. ft, Daa ticUanboch, Inja wH 
durch F. H. tob der Hacen. 9. Ueber der altdeuMchea Mrirtrr finiw tm JbcabOfii 
Der Lied der Nibehugen in der Umpracbe, mil der LenartMi drr TrnichinlMm HnM 
heniugtgeben durch F, H. tod der ilagen. U. HammluBC denttflban Volk»-Lied«f kfl 
itbeaaanhBamAungntiA ton der Ha|;fn.-*\^. ii>.V\. v- W. VcbriMrf, Mlf, 
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jtm'oi Et(Mc\ ; arid if affairs had tiol fortunately taken another lurn, 
^ was a thile When their ttiaj^ties of Auslf ia, Wirtemherg, Prussia, etc. 
, and certam other of their cashiered compeers, would have had a -fah: 
QCe of ranking amongst the seven heads and the ten horns, at least iti 
opinion of more than one acute and learned expounder of the book off 
elation. 

'herfe has been as rapid a transition from military fame to 'romantic 
ingin less obscure periods. By ascribing to the successful w^irioV 
lewhat of supernatural prowess, the vanquished have been willing to 
jnuate their dhame, and ttie victors to enhance their glory. Wh^n 
sander buried the armour fitted for limbs of more than mortal mduld, 
tiad a latent foreboding of the light in which he was to be considered by 
ire generationiB in Persia and India, who would picfnfe'himnowmotirit- 
on his griffin, and darting through the clouds, and now sunk bed^th 
billows in his house of glass, and compelling the inhabitants of every 
nent to ovni him as theit sovereign. The pride of the Franks bestow'ea 
te crowns upon Gharlemagnis than that doughty and orthodox emperor 
r claimed. And the prowess of Roland must be gathered from the song 
he minstrel, and not from the dry historical brevity of Eginliart, where 
lAiall seek in vain for the terrific imagery of the battle of RoncesValle^, 
the ambush of the Gascons, and the death of the prefect Rotlandite. 
e investigations of the historians of chivalrous fiction have been hiHief to 
ifined to the romances of the French and their numerous imitators ; and 
tsobject, although by no means exhausted, has yet become tolerably fa- 
liw. The errant knights whom we have usually encountered, either 
Hre to a seat at the Round Table, or owe allegiance to the lilied ban- 
r: and with these most of us are now very tolerably acquainted. Aima- 
I of Gaul and Palmerin of England are almost as well known to us as 
ellington and Bonaparte ; while their outlandish antagonists, the bearded 
Uans and recreant Saracens, are about as familiar as the Imperial Mame- 
kesor the Polish Lancers. The verygiantsof anynoteareof ourownkithand 
H ; and, upon a nearer acquaintance, the fierce Morholt dwindles into it 
U irishman, hardly half a foot above the regulation standard of a wi- 
>t hunter. 

It is far otherwise in the national romances of the Germans. We gaze 
^ on strange countenances, and listen to stranger names : and it is 
Vi some difOculty that we are at length enabled to recognise the Gothic 
MlHunnish subverters of the Roman empire, in the throng of frowning 
•|tior8, who gradually recede from our view, until they loSe themselves 
■hIsI the remote and visionary forms of Scandinavian mythology. When 
"fope was overwhelmed by the Teutonic nations, the distinctions be- 
^n these kindred tribes were not so sharply defined as at later periods. 
*e Christianity of the Germans afterwards contributed still more to sepa- 
ls them from such of the same stock as adhered to their old religion. 
'I whilst the early conquests were going on, they were constantly inter- 
^gling. And there is, therefore, less reason to be surprised at the 
de diffusion of the fables whose historical groundwork is to be found in 
) ^hievements of that eventiful age, than at the various disguises which 
1^ assume. 

rhe earlist vcBtiges of the Teutonic story are preserved in the poeniisof 
^ Met Edda, tollected by Saemund Sigufson, who lived ^Vv^^^st^^^^ 
*» «0M ^^ ilii, which have been piMdiiea ^V \lije%t^,wt^^^x%\ 
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time, both by Grimm and Hagen (Nos. 3. and 5.) From theism 
Yolsunga Saga was compiled, in the same manner as the prose rom 
of chivalry were afterwards formed out of the metrical originals, 
hero Sigurd slays the dragon Fofner, and wins tlie fatal treasure ^ 
he guards. He awakens Brynhilld, the wise, Iho warlike, and the 
from the magic slumber into which she has been cast by Odin, and pJ 
his faith to her : but the charmed drink prepared by Grimhilld c 
him to lose all remembrance of his vows, and to become the husbai 
Gudrun, the daughter of the sorceress. The subsequent adventures o 
Yolsunga Saga, as far as the assassination of Sigurd, and the volui 
death of Brynhilld, may be seen in Mr. Herbert's translations, to whi 
must be added, that Swanhilde, the daughter of Sigurd, becomes the 
of King Jormunreitf who, deceived by the traitor Bikke, causes her 
trampled to death by wild horses. Agreeing in substance, but wit! 
usual variations of traditionary poetry, the story of the German '*Ls 
the Nibelungen" is found in the ancient Danish ballads — the ''Kiempi 
Elskoos viser," the most important of which have been admirably ti 
lated by Mr. Jamieson. 

The latest of the Scandinavian works, relating to the German hen 
the first race, is the ''Welkina and Niflunga Saga,'' which was com] 
in the 13th century, from the " songs of the Danes and Swedes, thep 
of the Northmen, and the ancient romances and traditions of the Noi 
Germany." In tlie very curious ancient preface, the author apologia 
the poetical exaggerations of the Scalds, and magnifies the importai 
his Saga, "which begins in Apulia, and travels northward to Lombard 
Venice, and Thuringia and Hungary and Sweden, and also into Vi 
(either Italy or France) and Spain. And of all these kingdoms doc 
oaga treat, and describes the deeds which were performed therein." 

The Jormunreck of the Edda, the Ermenrich of the German rom£ 
is undoubtedly the Great Ermanaric, whom Jornandes compares to an 
Alexander : and as the same historian notices the fate of Swanhilld, i 
the name of Saniel or Senilda, an undeniable proof is thus afforded ( 
antiquity of the Scaldic rhapsodies. The Arthur of Teutonic romance, 
ever, is the hero Dieterich of Bern ; and he and his companions a 
more or less prominently in all the poems which compose the cycle, 
thought that their deeds of high em prize were sung in the '' ancien 
barbarous verses," which, according to Eginhart, were collected by ( 
lemagne. Ilis partiality for these national legends may have given ri 
the traditionary fable contained in the annals of Snorro, according to n 
he carried his curiosity still farther; for, as he wished to see the very 
sons of these renowned champions, the Earl Widforull evoked their i 
tres, who arose obedient to the spell, mounted on their war steeds, 
clothed in full armour. The ghostly squadron advanced in four divis 
and when Dieterich came before the emperor, they sprung from 
chaT)B;er8, and seated themselves in his presence. Dieterich was kno^ 
his towering stature, and by his shield, upon which, as in his lifetime 
emblazoned a crowned lion. His right, however, to bear this ancient d 
of the Gothic kings becomes somewhat questionable, from the inducti 
the ** Heldenbuch," from which it may be inferred, that the " evil 
Machmet," whom the mother of Dieterich found lying by her side, ' 
King Dietmar, his reputed father, was on a journey, had some reas 
iate more than usual inieTesl \u lYie tale ot Uve unborn hero, who, i 
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^d, would breaihe fire when he was enraged — a gift which after- 
roYed of essential service to him. The spirit also assured her that 
would become ** a right pious hero ;" — ** and in three nights the 
ult a fair strong castle, which is now the castle of Bern." The city 
|na, to which the name of Bern was given in the Gothic dialects, was 
ilal of Dieterich's kingdom, from which he was expelled by his uncle 
rich, the Emperor of Rome, and compelled to take refuge in the 
amp of Etzel (Attila). the king of the Huns. It happens, unfortu- 

indeed, that Attila died in 453, while Ermanaric flourished nearly 
try earlier ; and the great Theodorick the Ostrogoth was born some 
ifter Attila*s death : but, notwithstanding these anachronisms) and 
itradictory statements in the romances, which we have not room to 
there is good reason to suppose that Theodorick is the historical 
pe of Dieterich of Bern, — ** he, w^ho was the greatest captain known 
wide world, and whose name shall' never be lost in the southern 
ns, so long as the world shall stand.'' These are the expressions of 
lancers, who may well have been dazzled by the fame of the son of 
mir (Dietmar), when the hostile Greek pronounces him to have been 
to no one who had borne the Imperial dignity. The phrensy which 
d the death of Theodorick, when he beheld the countenance of the 
ed Symmachus in the head of the fish which was served on his royal 
as furnished matter both for thefictions of superstition and romance, 
lour of his death, a Catholic hermit saw the Arian monarch con- 
^0 the volcano of Lipari, bound and barefooted, between Pope John 
nmachus, who join forces to hurl him into the crater. The romantic 
have shown scarcely more mercy than Gregory the Great, who ye- 
5 foregoing story. In the ** Heldenbuch," he is summoned to depart 
rarf who warns him, that '' his kingdom is no longer of this world/' 
n disappears with him "no man knows whither." And in the poem 
ila's Court," he is placed under the power of Satan, who bears him 
lesert, where, as a punishnient for his sins, he is condemned to de- 
nself against the attacks of three serpents, — a dreadful conflict, 
9 to continue till the day of judgment. 

light of Theodorick to the Huns is attributed, with less chronological 
tency, although history is silent as to the fact, to the envy of Ot- 
Odoacer), in an exceedingly curious fragment, which, from the lan- 
nd metre employed in it, must have been composed in the eighth 
, and which stands at the head of the history both of German poetry 
rerman romance. In ancient manuscripts, particularly of the north- 
;uages, it is very usual to And poetical compositions written straight 
prose, without any breaks at the ends of the verses ; the terminations 
h are sometimes, though not uniformly, indicated by metrical points 
nds of the lines. And this circumstance having been overlooked by 

who first published the *' Lay of Hildebrand and Hadabrand," he 
•ed it as poetical prose, in which he has been followed by Mr. Weber, 
e editors, Messrs. J. and W. Grimm, have successfully regulated 
re of this valuable relic (No. 6.), and shown that it is exactly the 

principle with that employed in the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon ; 
h latter language the dialect of the poem bears a near affi- 

thought that the traditions respecting Dieterich are chiefly derived 
a Lombards. But the favourite hero o( Ite uo^ttvet\i ^^Va^ ^\Qjj«r- 
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many was Siegfried or Sifrit, th^ Sigurd of Ihe Yolsunga Saga. Romanoe 
has her relics as well as religion. The maces of Orlando and. Oliver wen 
long shown hy the monks of Roncesvallcs ; and the spear of Siegfried, '* i 
mighty pine beam/' was kept with equal veneration at Worms, where Siej^ i 
fried was fabled to have reign^. There also, in the cburcU of St. Cecilia^ ft 
his grave is to be found, which the emperor Frederick the Third caused' to T 
bo opened, in search of the giant's bones. The German romances do not i 
represent him as overtopping bis brother heroes ; but they all agree that he .'~ 
became invulnerable by bathing in the blood, or, as some haye it, in the bt '^ 
of. the slaughtered dragon, by which he acquired the name of " HOmei 
Siegfried, i. e. Horny, or Impenetrable Siegfried." 

The vengeance which was wreaked on Siegfried's murderers by Chriift- 
hild (who corresponds to Godrunn in tlie Saga), is the subject of the cele-* 
brated ** Nibelungen Lied," which in every respect may be considered m 
one of the most remarkable productions of the middle ages. Madame do ' 
StaOl, who gives a very superficial notice of this poem, seems to have supr '^^ 
posed that it had lately been discovered, which, is not altogether correct - 
Many fragments of it were published, by Old Wolfgang Laziua, who quotes \ 
\l as historical authority, with, the same intrepidity as. he has given a full- ' 
length portrait of an antediluvian genUemanin pantaloons and gallochea. /fl^' ~ 
revival of good taste in Germany is, in great measure, owing to the critical 
writings of Bodmor. He will be recollected as the warm admii;er of 
English literature, which he defended, against the objections of Gotlsdied; 
and he was also one of, the first who attempted to draw the ancient German 
poets from their obscurity. Having found* aMS. of the Mibclungen in the 
old family library of the Counts of Hohcnems, he published the latter half 
of the poem, under the title of " Chrimhildren Rache ;" for, as to the for- 
mer half, he suppressed it, *' for the same reason that Homer did not begin 
tlio Trojan, war with the egg of Leda;" and a complete edition was not 
given to the public till the appearance of the first volume of Milller's ool^ 
lection of ancient German poetry in 178>&. M. von der Hagen, the lata 
editor, bears the name of one of the principal characters in the poem,— 
which Aubrey would have added to his chapter of name fatalities. His 
second edition (No. 10.), a work of great value and labour, is'' on the plan 
of: those which have been given of the works of classical antiquity," the 
text being formed by a careful collation of such, manuscripts as he could 
procure : and a very copious Appendix of readings is added. The merit of 
M. von der Uagen's edition has been much. canvassed ; for it seems that be 
has occasionally acted with a certain degree of Brunckian boldness : but if 
a critical editor were deprived of the bliss of conjectural emendation, there 
would be little left to encourogo him in his toil. 

This national epic, as it is termed by M. von der Hagen, in an appro- 
priate dedication to the celebrated Wolf, has lately attracted a most unpre- 
cedented degree of attention in Germany. It now actually forms a part of 
the philological courses in many of their universities ; and- it has been hailed 
with almost as much veneration as the Homeric songs. Great allowances 
must be made for German enthusiasm ; but it cannot be denied that the 
" Nibelungcn Lied/' though a little too bloody and dolorous, possesses ex- 
traordinary merits. The story turns upon the adventures of the Princetf 
Chrimhild of Burgundy, who is first won by the valiant Siegfried ; and, aflet 
Ae is treacherously murdered, %ise& Yiei Yi^lW^ Vo IBAiaX V<^x ^^m^s^^mk^^ 
the Huns, chiefly in hopes that ttirou^ \i\* v^^« ^sv^\vaM8sw» ^fi^ w^^ 
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e revenged on the murderers of her former lord. The assassins, accord- 
iglyt and all their kin, are induced to visit the royal Etzel at Vienna, 
rluTOt by the instigation of the queen, a deadly feud arises ; in the course 
f which, almost the whole army on both sides are cruelly slaughtered. 
fcy the powerful but reluctant aid of Dieterich of Bern, however, the mur- 
erer of Siegfried is at last vanquished, and brought bound to the feet of the 
ueen, who relentlesstly raises the sword of the departed hero, and, with 
ler own hand, strikes off the head of his enemy. Hildebrand instantly 
venges the atrocious and inhospitable act, by stabbing the Queen, — who 
lUs exulting on the body of her hated victim. The work is divided into 
hirty-eight books or adventures ; and, besides a liberal allowance of sor- 
ery^ and wonders, contains a great deal of clear and animated narrative, 
md innumerable curious and picturesque traits of the manners of the age. 
The characters are in general very powerfully and naturally drawn, espe- 
jally that of Haghen, the murderer of Siegfried, in whom the virtues of 
in heroic and chivalrous leader are strangely united with the atrocity and 
impenitent hardihood of an assassin. There are also occasional traits of 
IliiBiour in this piece, that add to the effect of the picture ; but its predo- 
minant character certainly is that of gloom and terror — by no means un- 
adorned with epic dignity. The abstract of this singular work by Mr. 
Weber is one oi the roost curious parts of the English collection ; and the 
specimens which are translated appear to us to be rendered with equal spirit 
and fidelity. 

It would require a minute analysis of the Scandinavian and German poems 
ind manners, to show how the history of Siegfried, as preserved in the tra- 
ditions of different nations, corresponds in most of the leading points, though 
Vith great variations in the detail. As to Attila, his reign made an indelible 
iaipression. To this day the Swabian hinds point out the ruins occasioned 
by his devastations; and the very child-eating ogres of Mother Goose prove 
how severely the inhabitants of Gaul smarted under the Ugri or Hungri, the 
atvage armies of the Scourge of God. Whether the present Hungarians are 
or are not descended from the ancient Huns, they have prided themselves 
ia reckoning Attila amongst their monarchs ; and in the time of the oldest 
)istorian of Hungary, the secretary of King Dela, he was already the sub- 
let of the '* fables of the peasants and the trivial songs of the minstrels." 
the catastrophe of the Nibelungen is thought by Grimm to be a poetical fie- 
ion, founded on the great battle of Chalons. Goths fought there against 
fOths; and the vassal kings of Attila, Walamir, Theodomir, and Widemir, 
)l the noble race of the Amali, like Dieterich the '' King of the Amelun- 
pm" are forced to bear arms against the Ostrogoths and Burgundians under 
Etius. An additional feature of resemblance is given by Jornandes, who 
•elatea, that a brook which flowed through the field of battle was swelled to 
lie size of a torrent by human gore, so that the wounded were compelled to 
dake their feverish thirst by drinking the blood of the killed and wounded ; 
an incident which occurs in the Nibelungen, as well as in the Danish ballad 
correqionding to that portion of the story. 

The author of the Lay of the Nibelungen, has not been ascertained. 
Taking the language as a criterion, it must have been written, according to 
Grimm, between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; but he is of opinion 
that this is only a rifacciamento of a much earlier work. The remaining 
metrical romauces, which form the German c^c\e, aivi o\ ^\S^«^^\!\.^^«i»- 
Tie adreature of the Emperor Otnit, and ol H.ugrB\cV^ix\Av ^\A^ ^V^>s\S8jr 
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rich, the ancestors of Dieterich of Bern, were composed by Wolfram of 
Eschenbach, a poet who will be again mentioned. These poems, together 
with the Rose-Gardcn of Chrimhild, and the Rose-Garden of the magic dwarf. 
King Lawrin of the Tyrol, form the ancient collection, called the ** Helden- 
buch," or book of heroes ; and they have been ably analysed by Mr. Weber. 
Others relate to Siegfried, and to the adventures of Dieterich of Bern; such 
as his flight to the Huns, and his battles with Ecke, Fasold, and Ebenrot, 
the giants of the *' land of Aggrippinan." The most modern of the series, 
is Attila's Court, which was written, or at least patched together, from an- 
cient traditional legends, by Caspar von der Roen, a singer at fairs and mar- <^ 
kcts in the fifteenth century. , j 

The works of which we have now been speaking relate to the oldest period \^ 
of German history, — and form, by their subjects, a link between the ancient j 
and the modern world. Some of these, however, we have seen, are not l 
of themselves of very great antiquity; — and though probably fabricated t 
from materials of an older date, are not, in their present form, by any means, I 
the oldest compositions in the language. For, these, we must go back to * 
the days of Charlemagne, who actually began to compile a grammar of his 
native dialect ; in which, however, it is to be presumed, he had considerable 
assistance ; as Eginhart confesses, that his royal master, although he kept 
his table-book constantly under his pillow to practise at every leisure mo- 
ment, yet was never able to make any great progress in the art and mystery 
of writing. But the first important work in which it was employed, was 
due to his son, Lewis the Pious. This monarch, being desirous that all his 
subjects speaking the *'Thoodisc language" should be enabled to read the 
Scriptures, ** ordered a Saxon, who, amongstjiis own people, was reputed 
to be no vulgar bard, to make a ])octical translation of the Old and New 
Testament into the German tongue." This we learn from a Latin fragment 
published by Du Chesne. And it is added by Hincmar, that the translator 
was a peasant, who fancied that he had been specially inspired by Heaven, 
and gifted with a supernatural vein of poetry, to enable him to execute his 1 
undertaking. It is supposed by Eccard, and the other German philologists, [ 
that the ** Harmony of the four Evangelists,*' in the Cottonian Library, |^ 
forms a part of this transLition. This ancient translation is written in an f 
alliterative metre, which, according to Hickcs, is the same which was em- 
ployed by the Pseudo-Caidmon ; but Hickes soon abandoned his first 
opinion, that it had been compos(3d by an Anglo-Saxon, and adjudged it to 
** a Frank of the age of Charlemagne." Junius imagined that it had been j! 
composed in a language invented by the translator himself, and compounded i, 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish, and the Gothic, — which would hardly ■; 
have made it more intelligible to King Cnute, for whose use he conjectured \ 
it had been intended. Others consider it as a monument of the ancient | 
Saxon, then spoken between the Rhine and the Weser. The fact seems to j 
be, that in the ancient Teutonic, like the Greek of the days of Homer, the | 
diflerent dialects were nascent and faintly marked ; and we may judge from j 
the expressions of the Lalin preface, that Lewis intended that the transla- i 
tion should be intelligible throughout the whole extent of his German do- 
minions. Hickes was delighted with the ** magnificence of the diction" 
of this ** golden codex." It is less known that Klopstock, who chanced to 
peruse the printed extracts, thought so highly of its poetical merit that he 
endeavoured to procure a transcript of the whole. A manuscript, with some 
lamentable iacunce, but agreeing very clearly with the Cottonian oodei, 
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/as discovered some years ago by M. Gleg, a very modest and iiilelligent 
'rendiman, in the Cathedral library at Bamberg, where the librarian sa- 
aciously described it as '* an old bible, which nobody could understand;'' 
nd of Uiis manuscript, the defects being supplied from that in the British 
luseum, an edition has been very long in preparation by the veteran Rein- 
raid. In a notice now before us, he states, that the study of the text, and 
tie composition of the commentaries and glossaries which arc to elucidate it, 
lave employed him during five and twenty years. If this important work 
ver does appear, it will form a valuable accompaniment to the Gospels of 

imia. 

The request of some of the brethren of Ottfried, a monk of the abbey 
I Weissenburgh, added to the more powerful entreaties of the venerable 
natron Judith, induced this good Benedictine to compose his paraphrase 
ifthe four Gospels, about the year 870. Alliteration appears to have 
Ulen quickly into disuse in Germany ; and Ottfried gives us the earliest 
iLDown specimen of German rhyme. His religious adherence to the bibli- 
Bil text necessarily precluded much display of imagination ; but he oc- 
caiionally ventures on a few embellishments and similes. The messenger 
of God, the angel of heaven, in bringing his '* errand of love," flies 
"through the path of the sun," the ** starry way," and ** the sea of 
cloods". 

^ I'lio quam boto fona Gote, Eng^il in himile, 
Braht er therera worohi, duri, sin arunti 
Floug er ftunnum pad, sterrno straza, 
Wogo wolkonOj zi thcr witios frono." 

And the infant Saviour is described as growing amongst men, like a lily 
ifflongst thorns : — 

^ Thaz Kinda wualis untar mannon, so Illia untar thornoii.'^ 

The victory gained in the year 883, by Lewis the Third, at Sodalenich, 
^ere he defeated the Normans, was recorded, as is stated in a con- 
temporary chronicle, ''not only in our annals, but also in our national 
lOD^." The Franks had not yet adopted the language of their vassal 
Sauls. And one of their national songs, which has been fortunately 
ireserved, is written in the pure Franco-Thcotisc dialect, and con- 
equently belongs to the history of German poetry. There arc animated 
lassages in this ancient ballad. '* Hludwaig takes shield and spear," and 
etds on his troops ''singing the joyful lay Kyrie eleison." This pious 
train inspires them with conGdence, "and the blood rises in the cheeks 
i the Franks as they justed." The " rhythm," or rather ode, in praise 
if the virtues of Anno, a holy archbishop of Cologne, "who put on im- 
nortality" in the year 1070, and which was composed at no great interval 
ifter that event, has greater originality than would be readily anticipated 
rom its title. The archbishop, like Theron and Hiero, and the rest of the 
swift chlirioteers of Pindar, is almost lost in the vast exuberance of the 
[K)et's imagination. The history of the four great monarchies, introduced 
by the mystic vision of the prophet, is sketched by him with a masterly 
hand. He loses no opportunity of expatiating on the glory of the German 
name ; and the mixture of history and fable adds greatly to the romantic 
^irit of the poem. Caesar is described as approaching to the country of 
his *' kinsmen the noble Franks : — both their ancestors came from Troy, 
the ancient town." The settlement of the Frawks " W Wk \Xv^ '^^wsfcV 
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iioder the Trojan Francus, is next described ; and the poet theo resumes 
the history of Caesar till the battle of Pharsalia; enquinog ''who cap 
cojLuit the numbers that hastened to oppose the hero? They came la 
hoBits and legions, as the snow falls on the Alps, as the hail pours forth 
from the cloud 1 " Battles then follow upon battles ; and we hear notbioif. 
of Aquo's virtues and miracles till the poet's learning is exhausted. ^ 
From these scanty remains we pass on to the period (from 1136 lid 
125A) during which the Imperial dignity was enjoyed by the House eN 
Hohen-Staulfen. Upon the accession of Conrad the Thii^d, the foundM 
of the Swabian line, the banquet-hall suddenly unfolds its portals, aqd irik 
behold the high-places filled with kings and dukes, mailed knights airij 
trusty squires, each of whom « 

** took the harp in glee and game. 



And made a lay, and gave it name." 

And the fathers of romantic poetry emerge out of the gloom of aiiti(pt]F,| 
arrayed in chivalrous splendour. 

Under this new race of rulers, the dialects of tlie south and west of I 
many obtained a decided preponderance. The Swabian or Allei 
became blended with the Franco-Theotisc, and thus formed the baai 
the language of the present day, which, as in the parallel instance of 
'' volgare illustre'' of Italy, has superseded its sister idioms, and 
the sole vehicle of information. 

Whatever literary impulse may have been given by the first ci 
it appears that the second produced a more decided effect, by genei 
diffiiung the cultivation which had been maturing in the favoured 
of the South. The geographical position of the Empire caused ittol 
the high road for the warlike pilgrims who assembled under the 
of the cross. Its population was brought into closer connection with 
SQQgsteps of Provence and Catalonia ; and their polished strains werei 
ren^echoed in the harsher tones of the " mihhb-sihgbbs," or bards of ' 
as they chose to name themselves, of the Swabian era. There is a 
miliar observation, that although courtship is agreeable enough to li^ 
parties who are engaged in it, it affords but a sorry amusement to " ' 
spectators; and we cannot help thinking that this is almost equdljl 
of love verses. The **Minne-Lieder,'' however, of the ancient 
poets, possess as much merit as is consistent with the class to which 
belong and the school which they imitated. Their elaborate and 
limes intricate versification was copied from the laborious stanzas of 
masters of the " gaye science." Their verse was less harmonious; 
the decided accentuation of the German (a quality which it possesaei 
common with all other Teutonic dialects) enabled them to mark the ihf' 
of their Unes with greater accuracy. The imagery of their lyrics is M 
languid prettincss; although it presents too frequent a repetition of 
same objects. The merle and the mavis are ever heard at the begii 
of the song ; the weather is always clear, the sun warm, and the 
eaamelled with flowers ; and many an important lesson is conveyed 
the dreamer, whilst he is slumbering by the side of the glassy ~ 
under the shade of the verdant plane-tree. King Thibault's crit 
on the commonplaces of the ProveuQals may be justly applied to 
G^rma imiiaiors :-^ 
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^ Feuille ne flors ne yaut ritins en chantaDt, 
Fors ne pas defaute sans plus de rimoier^ 
Et pour faire soulas moienne gent 
Qui maavais mos font soYcnt afaayer.'* 

Jk Mitmesmgeis, however, frequenUy burst out ia. a flow of jovial feel- 
'% andwarm^ bcidegroom-like sincerity, unknown to the sentimental 
Madourg, by whom, as in the lay of Guillen d'Aismar, " un dolz pleu- 
tli" was preferred to aa hundred smiles, — and whose raptures, too, are 
(fieo affected, overcharged, and unnatural. A noble author is naw coorr 
Mbcedasa rather ra^^e occurrence. But in the age of the '* Minne-singers," 
^y any onj9 dared to cultivate tlia art of poetry, unless he could prove 
fc aiiteen quarters. The sovereigns of Germany themselves, emulatiiig 
^baps the example of our captive Richard;, shared in the general fervour. 
% (he valuable volume of Rudiger Maniss, which we apprehend has passed 
f tfaia tin^e from Paris, to Berlin, the collection, with due regard to royal 
^ecedency, is headed by the poems of the Emperor " Henry." There 
e»e three sovereigns of this name ; but, from the antiquity of Henry's 
)UoD, he ia supposed to have been the son and successor of Frederick 
JCbarossa. The next place is held by Wenceslaus, King of Bohenua, 
lose flowing versification would have recommended him to notice, even 
1 he been of meaner rank. A ballad, distinguished for its tenderness, 
given as the production of the Duke of Breslau. The rude simplicity 
the times has annexed an ungraceful epithet to the person of Henry^ 
t Fat Duke of Anhalt; but his poetry is. by no means devoid of taste 
1 elegance : and a single lay bears witness to the talents of the unfor- 
lafe Conradin, the last member of that powerful family which had filled 
\ chief throne in Chjristendom during so many generations, and who 
jB depiived of bi3 life by the hands of the executioner, in the midst of 
i. capital which he had endeavoured to wrest from his enemies. An old 
dition. ascribes the insecuriiy of the throne oC Naples to the baneful 
ib of. the wizard Arbatel ! — It is full time that the sanctity of St. Jiar- 
arius should, exert itself to counteract them. 

iLlthough the poets of the Swabiao era derived their name from their 
ical compositions, it must not be supposed that the other branches of 
?Lty were overlooked by them. Henry of Yeldeck, one of the earliest of 
) Blinne-singers, has left a spirited paraphrase of the iEneid, taken how** 
;r from (he translation of Clirestien de Troyes, and- not from the 
ginal. The name of ''Wolfram of Eschenburg and Pleienfeld'' has been 
nsmitted to posterity, accompanied by the warmest praises of his coo-^ 
oporaries. "The learned Wolfram," ** the wise master of the art," 19 
yec mentioned by them without some tribute of applause. This distin^ 
wbedwrijter was the younger son of a nobleman, the Lord of Eschenburg 
tbo Psyiatinate ; and after receiving the order of knighthood from the 
runt of Heuneberg, he appears to have wandered from castle to castle, 
Le a true courteous knight, dividing his time between feats of arms and 
instrel&y. He is afterwards traced to the court of Hermann of Thuringia; 
id he is introduced as one of the personages in a singular poetical dialogue, 
.which be is represented as contending with other bards of note for the 
prel crown. This trial of skill is said to have taken place at the castle 
[WiirtzbuEg, in Ihe-presenceof the Landgrave a\i^^i\*^*\V&^^J«v^^^^ 
Doticedag an hJstoricai fad ia the German cY«OT\\c\e&. ^^^ ^^^^ wJ^ 
b^ofWoUram'sIifebayebeem preserved. T:\caaou\^\»^8^^^'^^'^^^ 
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his works, that he encountered the usual fate of genius, — poverty 
disappointment; and his tomb, in our Lady's church in the village 
Eschenburg, leads to the conjecture, that, before his death, he had n 
to the ancient patrimony of his family. 

The ** Geste'* of King Rother connects itself both with the ** Heldenbutf 
and the Cycle of Charlemaine : as he is represented as the father of Pe 
This poem, and a fragment of the history of the expeditions of the F 
monarch against the Saracens, are the earliest specimens now extant of 
German metrical romance. But King Arthur and his knights soon divi 
the empire of fiction with ** Roland and Oliver," and the national hei 
the Garden of Roses ; and the fame which Eschenbach enjoyed is pri 
pally due to the romantic epics — for they deserve the name — which 
composed on the subject of the Saint Greal. Those who are versed 
Northern literature would do well to enquire whether the British fii 
may not have had some influence on those of Scandinavia ; particularly 
the Normans retained their language, and kept up their connections 
the North, long after they had settled in Neustria. In the Wilkina 
we find a king'' Artus of Bertingaland " (Britany, or perhaps Britain, wl 
is also frequently named in the Kaempe-viser), whose daughter Hilda 
so intent upon her prayers, that the adventurous Hubert was unahle to 
a sight of her countenance, until she looked off her book to wonder at 
mice running up the church-wall, which her lover had decorated with 
and silver. After the death of Artus, his kingdom was usurped by 
Ilsung ; but his two sons escaped to the dominions of Attila, who besto 
** Brandinaberg'^ upon ** Jarl Iron" the eldest, and the husband of the 
Isold; and " Tyra near the Rhine" upon Apollonius, who married 
daughter of King Solomon of Frankarika, which generally signiGes FnnMi 
though M. von der Hagen supposes that it is used in this instance for " 
conia. We cannot pretend to clear up this whimsical confusion of 
known names ; and shall content ourselves with remarking, that a 
Solomon appears in the annals of Britany nearly in the age of Attila; 
that the name of Apollonius of Tyre may have been long naturalised in 
North, since the Greek romance was translated into the Anglo-Saxon at 
very early period. 

The Germans appear to have become acquainted with the metrical romi 
of the Round Table, nearly as soon as they assumed their present f( 
But it is singular that Eschenbach accuses Chreslien de Troyes, the author 
Percival, of having ** falsified the tale," which had been '* truly told' 
Master Kyot of Provence." The German commentators assume Uut 
poem thus alluded to was written in the Provencal dialect ; but Le Gi 
has shown, that the existence of such romances amongst that people is 
ceedingly problematical ; and we rather suspect that Eschenbach is 
a work, now probably lost, of Guiot de Provins, whose satirical ** 
shows that he was a writer of no ordinary talent. There are few s 
belter calculated for romantic poetry than the mystic Greal, when, 
the Mort Arthur, it enters, preceded by peals of thunder, borne by i 
hands, ** filling the hall with sweet odours," and illumined by beams " 
times brighter than the light of day." Eschenbach has made the Saint 
the central point, if the expression may be allowed, of an innuni 
variety of adventures, which he has combined, like Arioslo, in artful 
plexily, in the poems of Percival and TWwtA. Taa Qxt^ is iatrusle( 
Titurel, the son of Tiiurison and E\\ia\)eftv ol Kit^^on-,— ^Tk%^\*)^^ 
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alvatz, in the midst of a dreary forest near Salvatierra in Gallicia ; 
) model of the magnificent temple which is to contain the holy 
s framed by celestial hands. The Greal is at length conveyed to 
rhere it rests in the dominions of Prester John, far out of the reach 
irofane, and under the guardianship of a chosen band of Round- 
hivalry. The heathen Flegetanis is quoted as the author of the 
ich Kyot," well learned in the heathen tongues," found written at 
At first this appears like the veracious references to the sage Cid 
Benengeli; but the poems of Eschenbach certainly abound in 
sms, which the original authors probably obtained from the Spanish 
md some of which, for we could easily add to the number, have 
y pointed out by Gorres. 

erman versions of Iwain and Gawain, and of Sir Tristrem, are inte- 
from their relation to the antiquities of this country. Iwain and 
was brought to Germany by a knight (Sir Hartmann of Awe) who 
resided in England, where he read the story in '* the French books." 

^ Der (Hartmann) bracht dise mere, 
Zu tulsch als ich ban ?ernommen 
Do er U8Z Bngelandt was kommen 
Da cr Til zit was gewesen 
Hat ers an den Welscben buchen gelesen." 

ristan of Gblfried of Strasburg, who lived in the early part of the 
tury, throws fresh obscurity on an enquiry which is already suffi- 
erplexing. It will be recollected, that, according to Mr. Scott's 
lis, Thomas of Ercildoun must have composed his poem about the 
0, and that he is identified with the **Tomas" whose authority is 
to in the ancient French fragment. But Golfried, who, according 
counts which are given of him, must have written some yeai^ be- 
date assigned by Mr. Scott to the Rhymer's poem, gives a similar 
ce to the tale of ** Thomas of Brittanie," who read the lives of the 
ntherren) in the British books. 

* " Si ne sprachen in der rihti night 
AIsc Thomas von BriUaniegiht^ 
Der Aveniure ein meister waz 
Undan Britaniochen buchen laz 
Aller der lantherren leben, 
Unde ez uns ze Runde bet gcgeben." 

toqm was concluded, Gotfried having left it unfinished, by Henry 
Ji^, who calls the original, a poem written by Thomas in the 
%rd tongue/' Lampartischer zunge, — an expression to which it is 
to affix a definite meaning. A second continuation was written by 
Thtirheim, and a third by an unknown writer, according to whom». 
venture was first composed byEylhart of Hobergin." This name is 
f corrupted, and neither the age nor the country of the person whom 
ates has been ascertained. All that is known is, that he was a con- 
ry of "Thomas;" for in an ancient note at the head of the MS. of 
[*s Tristrem, in the royal library at Munich (which is repeated in 
e in the printed prosaic romance), it is stated that ''the history wa» 
tten by Tohmnas of Brittania, and that he lent the book to one 

rhole passage, which affords much room for speculation, Va VooXotl^^ot \ta«<\«^. ^\as» 
'above, the *' Wiener AUgemeiDe Litteratur Zeilwii^,** ioT ^>^tkftWX,>B»a\«»s^^_^^ 
m review of Mr. ScoWs editkm of Sir Tristrem-, and ^e wiV\eel*vfcXV«i<tViJ^i ^^•eaa*^^- 
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Dilhart of Oberet, who afterwards put it into rhyme." From Ifaesedil- 
cordant authorities, we can only collect the fact of the wide diffusion offlA 
fanoie of ** Thomas/' whoever he was. It may not be irrelevant to add, Ai 
Sir Thomas Malory follows his namesake of Ercildoun much closer thanfte 
printed French romance, as the Mort Arthur has the permutation * of St 
Tristrem's name, to which there is no allusion whatever in tte latter. 

The Swabian era produced upwards of two hundred poets, many of whon 
are deserving our attention. But, for the present, we shall imitate tbe 
prudent conduct of the Persian author of the Shah Nameh, who consotel 
his readers, in every page, by telling them that he has omitted many paN 
ticulars, "lest they should get the headach :** and we shall abridge tbieii 
labour as well as our own, by merely observing, that in the dawning of lito 
rature, the Germans fully kept pace with the rest of Europe. Under Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg (1273) and his successors, they began to lose gromd; 
and the brilliancy which had distinguished the preceding era gradually diel 
away. The Western and Southern states of Europe, from England roonl 
to Sicily, in which polite literature was rapidly advancing, were in a stal 
of uninterrupted intercourse with each other, occasioned sometimes bytb 
friendship of their rulers, and just as often by their dissensions. But th 
members of the empire became estranged from this portion of the Europet> 
commonwealth, and attached themselves, in preference, to their neighbom 
of Sclavonian and Tartar race, to Hungary and Bohebiia and Poland an 
their dependencies, which had now acquired stability and opulence. At 
fiances were multiplied with these countries ; some of them became ineok 
porated in the Empire, and others passed under the dominion of Gemn 
princes. But this intercourse with the semi-barbarous descendants of Led 
Czech, and Maysor, could neither improve the taste of tlie Germans, no 
excite their emulation. 

In the Swabian age, gnomic poetry had not been disregarded ; and (hm 
who are already blessed with patience may no doubt acquire other gnoe 
from the perusal of Master Treigedank, who has left us an awful string o 
moral aphorisms. The admonitions given by King Tyrol of Scotland to hi 
son King Fridebant are also preserved in a poem of some merit. Schiller 
the learned editor, with great simplicity, expresses his surprise on iindin| 
that this worthy monarch is omitted by Bo^thius and Buchanan. The writer 
who has given weight to his doctrine by placing it in the mouth of Kin| 
Tyrol, has been imitated by another poet, who ascribes his lessons of justie 
and modesty to Winsbeke and Winsbekin, an exemplary couple, wholivei 
in the time of Barbarossa. When the Germans were cut off from the in 
fluence of foreign literature, this eharacteristic feature of their pt)etry, trhid 
had hitherto appeared in a subordinate light, now became more deddedl 
predominant. Romantic poetry, in general, assumed a didactic cast ; and tb 
placeof fancy and invention was supplied by sober commonplace and mordit] 

It is difficult to establish a definite boundary for the different periods ( 
literary history; they melt into each other like the colours dT the rainboi 
In Conrad of Wtirtzburg, who flourished towards the conclusion of Ih 
thirteenth century, we find the glow of better days, united to some oftb 
peculiarities of the "Master-singers" of Augsburg and Nurenbei^. "Th 
tale of Troy divine'' forms the subject of Conrad's principal woit:. It I 
borrowed, though with such alteration as to entitle it to be considere4 « 

* " Tbenoe he aDswered, 1 am of the coantree of Lyones, and my name ia Sir TVoMlrf* 
^mt thuM WM woimded in a batayll an I fought for a ladye's ryght."— M. Arthur, b. 7. c. 5. 
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bdeotnpositioii) from someof Ihe romanegque Iratoslatiofidof the legiend- 
arratiofis dT Dares Phrygius and Dictys Creteosis. He compares (be 
to an "endless flood'' — and with reason, according to his method t)f 
Tying it; as the portion which has been printed, and which contains 
rds of twenty-five thousand verses, just brings it down to the sacrifice 
ligenia. The **Trojanisches Krieg" has the customary anachronisms 
middle ages ; the half-naked heroes of Greece are clad in plate amour ; 
le deities of Olympus descend like the gaudy pageants of a Flemish 
ess : but passages of great beauty may be selected from it. The infant 
for instance, is described as being delighted with his image reflected 
broad shining glaive of the knight whom Priam has charged with his 
iction, and as ''smiling so sweetly" on the murderers, as to unman 
for the completion of their errand. Conrad is ever complaining of the 
[alj of knightly virtue, and the apathy of the great, who had ceased to 
ate poetry themselves, and left it unpatronised in others; yet he indig- 
f exclaims, "he cares not for their gifts — his tongue shall not be silent, 
the art itself will reward him; — he will continue his song, like the 
ngale — she who sings for her own sake ; hidden in the woods, her 
assuage her cares, nor does she heed whether any stranger listens to 
rain." In the same spirit, his allegorical poem, entitled "The Com- 
of Art," introduces the genius of poetry, pallid, poverty-struck, and 
ily covered by a tattered robe of grass-green "samito," preferritig het 
laints before the throne of justice, The versification of this little poem 
J the best productions of modem Germany. Conrad's poem in praise 
5 Virgin, and which bears the apparently incongruous title of "Die 
ne Schmiede," has lately been published by M. Grimm ; it is a fluent 
5dy, in which earth and heaven are ransacked to furnish praises for 
troness. 

len Conrad of Wilrtzburg vented his complaints, a few princes and 
bom lords, amongst whom Otto the Marquis of Brandenburg, and 
mntof Leiningen, may be named as the most distinguished, still con- 
l to imitate the style of the Swabian poets : but (hey had no successors, 
irt expired amongst the nobility; and the scene was suddenly 
ed. We must now quit the grey battlements and lofty towers of the 
tain fortress, and direct our way to the opulent and industrious city, 
; fillagree steeples and painted roofe rise on each other in pictures(iue 
lion. In her new dwelling, the Muse was compelled to abandon the 
« in which she had hitherto delighted. The witchery of romantic 
ture awakened no kindred sensation in the breast of the formal prevost 
drowsy burgher. The prowess of Dieterich, in evading the blows 
i knotty club of the tremendous Siegenot, was lost. When detailed to 
whose notions of a giant were modelled upon the wooden Rowlltnd 
I stared with immovable ferocity in front of the stadthouse, or Ihfe 
ly pasteboard "Reus" which had paraded through the streets on laiM 
is-Christi day : and Sir Tristrem's skill in the noble science of the 
would have been but lightly esteemed, we suspect, unless the "hart 
n," duly "broken and undone," was actually served up at table in the 
■ry form of a venison pasty. Even the most tender portions of romance 
ne equally exceptionable. In the country, the "word of fear" iB 
I from every tree only in the merry spring-tide ; but in the warm 
sphere of the town, the note of the malicious son^ter resdiindt fitmi 
ary to December. There the courtly complaisance of an Yiedll or k 
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Geneura might have excited many an awkward whisper; and mai 
furred cap would have sat uneasy on the civic brow, had the name of H 
Siegfried dropped from the lips of the heedless minstrel. Thus rcstrii 
the chief recommendation of verse consisted in its being a fit mediun 
'' proffittable ensamples'' and discreet advice ; and although lighter sub 
were not wholly excluded, yet they were sure to be treated with becor 
soberness and gravity. 

Henry of Meissen, who, like our moral Gower, went 

" the myddcll way, 



k 



And wrofe a boke by tweene the twey, 
Somewhat of iust, somewhat of lore,'' 

was afterwards considered by the '"Master-singers" as the founder of 
schools. This writer, a doctor of theology, and a canon of the cath< 
of Mentz, obtained the surname of **Frauenlob " or **Praise-the-lad 
from the tenour of his poems. His admiration, however, of the fair 
perfectly Platonic — his contemplative poetry is only warmed by my( 
devotion ; and, in addressing the Virgin Mary, he considers the whol< 
as ennobled by the rays which dart from its deified representative, 
praises, however, such as they were, seem to have been singularly agree 
to the women of Mentz. We know not what rewards their gratitude 
stowed upon him in hislifetime ; but they gave an extraordinary dcmonstr 
of it at his funeral. ** On the eve of St. Andrew, in the year 1318, 
read in the old chronicle of Albert of Strasburgh, '* Henry, sunu 
' Frauenlob,' was buried at Mentz, in the parvia of the great church 
unto the stairs, with marvellous solemnity. His corpse was carrie 
women from his dwelling-house unto the place of burial ; and loudlj 
they moan and bewail his death, on account of the infmite praises \( 
he had bestowed on womankind in his poetry. " And the chronicle 
adds, that ''so much good wine was poured into the grave, that it c 
flowed with the libations ; " — a strange and almost heathen ccren 
adopted by these disconsolate mourners ! Fraucnlob had an active co 
titer in the person of Master Bartholomew Kegenbogen, by whom he 
bitterly attacked. Regenbogen himself informs us, that he was once " a sm 
and ' ' earned his bread right pitifully on the hard anvil. '' He did not im[ 
his worldly circumstances by taking to his new calling ; yet he remained 
to it, notwithstanding he inveighs loudly against the avarice of his pati 
and occasionally threatens that he will return again to his hammer. 

New metrical romances were no longer composed, although some o 

more ancient favourites, particularly those which now form the " Hel 

buch/' were re-written about this time, and the diction altered so 

make them more generally intelligible. The love of fiction took am 

turn, and produced what may be termed the mixed romance, in whicl 

biography of distinguished persons of no remote age was strangely disgi 

by arbitrary inventions, in the manner of the metrical life of Richard ( 

deLion. A fanciful poem of this description, "The Life of Duke E 

of Bavaria," has been attributed, but without adequate proof, to Hem 

Yeldeck. It has been noticed, that it has been imitated in the second 

of the romance of Huon de Bourdeaux. Duke Ernest'is of an ancient d 

hut the fashion did not spread until the times of which we are now speal 

Jn which manj works of this naVure oi\^\Ti^Vi^. Ct^w^^d qC Wfirtzi 

wrote, a poetical history of the 1>uke ot \\\«\,m'% ci\^\>An^ ^^vua 
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Mdeb in Prussia, where, by the way, they appear to have made a pretty 
bnUe settlement. The history of Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunswick, 
iitiUpopular amongst the German peasantry. The Devil carries this cele- 
ibited warrior on his back, like the Bishop in Coleridge's Ballads, and 
Hireys him from the Holy Land to Brunswick, where he arrives urtien he 
feast eipecied, and reveals himself to his wife, a second Runnild, who is 
itbepointof becoming a reluctant bride, by dropping the '' gimme] ring" 
fbe golden goblet. With these romances are connected a class of poems, 
Miog a middle place between the longer romantic relations and the 
nmon ballad, most of which are grounded on some marvellous incident : 
> history of Anthijr, a valiant king of the Mecklenburg Vandals; the 
tory of Sir Peter of Stauffenberg and the Mermaid, founded on a very 
ieot popular tradition, and which has been translated by Mr« Jamieson 
» the dilQcult dialect of Barbour. ' ' The deeds of the noble hero, Thedel 
rerfeden of Walmoden, may be considered as concluding Uie series, 
ise who are curious to learn how he defied the might of Satan, may 
Niltthe novel told by ** Monseigneur" of the gentle kni^tof Almain, 
loult grand voyageur en son temps," where they will find the edifying 
y upon which it is founded. 

Ve have had the satisfaction of beholding a portion of the venerable 
f of Saint Barlaam enshrined in crystal— either his little finger or his 
it toe — ^we have unfortunately foi^otten which ; and therefore have 
[ vnHh great interest the legend in which this holy hermit acts so 
^icaous a part. It was versified by Rodolph of Hohenems, who 
rished between the years 1220 and 125A. The taste for these pious 
intions increased ; and the principal works in the Nether Saxon dialect, 
ch began to be much cultivated in the fourteenth century, were rhyming 
ods and religious allegories. An amusing specimen is found in the 
of St. Brandan, the Christian Odyssey, as it has been called by a 
man writer. The history of this holy Irishman is so extravagantly 
I, that even Vincent de Beauvais, who was not easily startled, declares 
he considers it as apocryphal. St. Brandan's tedious voyage appears 
Ave been undertaken for the purpose of expiating his unbelief in the 
tgj of PUny and Solinus. He reads in a '' boke" of the wondrous 
its and mksnapen races of men which this world contains ; — he peruses, 
pter after chafAer, till his patience is exhausted ; — and, in a fit of spleen, 
hrows the volume in the fire. This happened either in Jutland or in 
and; and the very same night an angel appeared to him, and, as a 
ng penance for the wanton destruction which he had occasioned, the 
stial messenger enjoined him to perform a task which to the present 
eration appears the easiest and most amusing of all others, namely, that 
9 should make the hook all over again" We give the mandate in the 
tb of the original — 

^ Dar umme dat du dat bok ▼orbrant best in dan <mre 
Dai bok mostu wedder maken : 
Al kondestu nummer mer to frauden raken.'' 

n order to collect materials for this rifacciamento, the Saint provisions a 
lel for a seven years' voyage, and sets sail without loss of time, accom- 
oed by bis fellow monks and his chapVain. \w ^"^ ^^o^^'^ ^V xas^Ks^a, 
book,"8i. Brandan has shown thalheN^as a^ «[voTav\^-^^t'i^\^^^^^^^ 
hat useful art, as he has veryjudiciousX^ eke^ owW\%\^v>^^^^"l^^^" 
roL. I. "^^ 
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rowing some of the choicest adventures of Lucian's true history. All 
fessioos have their patron saints ; and wo thinly that Grut)-slree 
Paternoster-row should join in a dinner on the tenth of May — this 
man's anniversary. Of the same age are the legends of the holy ^ 
Saint Marina; who, disguised in male attire, was placed by her fathe 
convent of jolly friars ; Theophilus, who makes over his body and i 
Satan, and ifi delivered by the Virgin, who cites Satan out of hell 
compels him to surrender the fatal bond ; and the long and entertaining 
of Zeno. All these are in the same dialect. 

The numerous ** universal histories'* in verse, however legendai 
inaccurate, were the means of diffusing information amongst the '' 1 
who had not Latin enough to enable them to attack the folios of ^/ 
de Beauvais and Helinandus. When literature became fixed in the 
a greater degree of attention was given to histories possessing a lo( 
terest. For these, sufficient materials were furnished by the intern 
disputes and petty wars between the free cities and the ncighb 
sovereigns and nobility. 

From the time of Frauenlob and Regenbogen, the cultivation of G 
poetry devolved almost exclusively upon the ''MASTEa-siwcBRs" in th 
towns, to whom, we have already alluded. Poetry, certainly, nev 
so singular a fortune in any other country. It actually became one 
incorporated trades in all cities ; and the burghers obtained the free 
it as of any other corporation. Of many of these humble bards w< 
very little more than their names, which in truth are not particular 
possessing: — Zwinger and Wurgendrussel, Buchenlin, Amker, and 
fire, Old Stoll and Young Stoll, Strong Bopp, Dang Brotschein 
Spiegel, Peter Pfort, and Martin Gumpel. The period when these 
or schools of verse first received their statutes and regulations is invo 
great uncertainty. On this head the German antiquaries are divi 
opinion. By M. Grimm, the Minnesingers and the Master-sing 
supposed to have originally formed but one class of poets : and 
the works noticed at the head of this article maintains this theory 
the objections of Docen, who has taken the opposite side of the qv 
At all events, these societies offer a most singular phenomenon, 
posed entirely of the lower ranks of society, of hard-working trac 
and artificers, they obtained a monopoly of verse-craft, and ei 
their tuneful fraternities over the greater part of the empire. Wl 
the * * hoch Deutsch" was spoken, there the Master-singers founded a ( 
and they were even found in Bohemia, where the German wa 
familiar to the mixed population of the towns than the Sclavonian lai 

The vulgar, all over the world, delight to indulge themselvc 

glitter and parade, and external distinction ; and it is amusing to ( 

how easily the lower orders can contrive to gratify the cravings whi 

feel, in common with greater folks. The law will have it that the 

the sole fountain of honour ; but those who are too diminutive an( 

to toil up to the pinnacle of the rock, and lave themdelveS in the str 

royal favour, find means to slake their thirst quite as eflectuall 

humbler sources. A lodge of odd-fellows will marshal a funeral ' 

many slaves and banners as could be furnished by the Lord Lion 

Arms, and all bis heralds and puTSU\vaTil& lo VxiQV.feQuv Albany to Di 

T/jo petty huckster of the counlry lo^u \\aA tvo Q\^<ix ^«sv^yw^5 

haUon-holc, and can never hope to figvii^ \i\ V\ve \\»va^^>\Qw% XsmN. 
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:h quite as much dignity when he stalks in the procession with his 
k badge and embroidered apron, the grand officer of his lodge 
isons, gazed on and admired by all the slipshod wenches and 
chins of the parish. The workings of this insatiate propensity 
istinctly traced in the pride and solemnity of schools of verse of 
(r-singcrs. The candidate was introduced with great form into 
ibly. The four ** merkers" or examiners sat behind a silken 
) pass judgment on his qualifications. One of these had Martin 
translation of the Bible before him, it being considered as the 
»f the language; His province was to decide whether the diction 
rice was pure, and his grammar accurate. The others attended 
me and itietre of the composition, and the melody to which it was 
ad if they united in declaring that the candidate had complied 
statutes and regulations, he was decorated with a silver chain and 
he latter representing good King David playing on the harp ; and 
nourably admitted into the society. 

jtrical system of the Master-singers was peculiar to themselvegj 
inical terms cannot be well translated ; we shall therefore add ttie 
1 we shall notice in the original. Our mineralogical friends are 
ntent to crackle, and whizz, and thump, through many an Anglo- 
Q page of quartz, gneiss, trapp, schorl, blue whade, and grey 
lat wo humbly hope and trust that for once the nomenclature of 
stable poesy may also be allowed to pass muster. The poems of 
r-singers were always lyrical, and actually sung to music. The 
jm was called a ** bar;" and it was divided generally into three^ 
imes into five or more stanzas, or '*gesetze;" and each **satz" 
ito three portions ; the first of which was a ** stole," the second 
sang," and the third a ** style," like the first* The rhymes were 
ilo **stumpfe-reime," and '* klingende reime," and ''stumpfe- , 
jime," and **klingende-schiag-reime/' and other denominations 
loyed, which we shall spare ourselves the trouble of transcribing. 
Bts, singers, and merkers" counted the syllables on their fingers; 
re was a proper number of syllables in the line, it was of no con- 
whether they were long or short. The length of the verse, the 
f lines, and Uic order of the rhymes in each ** stole" and **ab- 
was variable ; and consequently their poems were susceptible of a 
ety of forms, which were called tunes or ** weise." The inven- 

new ''weise" was considered as the test of a Master- singer's 

There were some hundreds of these **wei8e,"all named after 
enters^ as, *' Hans Tindeisen's rosemary **weise;" Joseph 
r's flowery paradise ** weise ;" Hans Fogel's fresh ** weise ;" and 
•auenlob's yellow ** weise, "and his blue ** weise" and his frog 

and his looking-glass ** weise." The code of criticism to which 
r-singers were subjected was contained in the rules or **Tabu- 

the societies; and it certainly was most unreasonably severe, 
•e actually prohibited from employing ** sentences which nobody 
erstand," or '* words wherein no meaning could be discovered ;" 
feeling interdictions are found in the Ath and 5th articles of the 
rg Tabulatur. The Master-singers amused themselves by 
an extravagant antiquity to their inaV,\\\iV\oo&, ^>Jwsw^^€vt'^a.- 
regulalioDS do not appear to have been cota^\eXA^ es\s&X\^^V^ 
th or sixteenth centuries. Master C^t\\ %ip\^\\%'iv\A»^^"^^^'^^ 
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(k)ducod their history from tho " Celtic bardtt in tho timo of Abraham;' 
this elaborate disquisition ^ave such satisfaction to tliu society, that il 
transcribed Id vellum, and *' bound with ^old bosses, clasps, and corn 
and preserved amongst their archives with as much veneration ai 
Florentine copy of the Pandects. The charter of incor|K>ration cj 
"Twelve Wise Masters" was said to have been granted by the Em 
Otto and Pope Loo the Fourth'. To show the absurdity of tho fable, i 
lie sufilcient to observe, that Conrad of WUrt/burg, and Frauenlob 
others of yet later date, are said to have been citoxl by that Kmp<;ror, i 
year 902, to appear before him at Pavia, where, as *' Adam Puschn 
gravely records, ''they sung before the professors of the University 
were declared to be the masters and founders of the art." 

The city of Nuremlicrg was the Athens of these incorporated poets, 
the credit of Hans Foltz, the barber and master-singer, whosliaved 
in tli'e middle of the hfteenth century, it must be told, that he took 
interest in promoting the then newly discovered art of printing; and 
set up a private press at his own house. None of his mastership songs 
been published; but his Mystery, or "Fastnachts Spiel/' founded o 
old story of "Solomon and Marcolfus,'' went through many edition 
bccamo quite a stock piece. Hans Jlosenblut, who followed the tra 
an illuminator or letter-painter, also excelled as a dramatic writer; an 
best piece, " The Grand Turk's Mystery," is yet a favourite at the Ge 
birs: although the Pope's ambassador, and the rest of the " corps d 
matiquo,'' who figure at ttie general congress assembled for tlie purp 
taking the Sultan's proposal into consideration, are now enacted b 
wooden representatives vulgarly yclefMul puppets. But none of tlie Mi 
singers can vie with the industrious Hans Sachs, tlieslu>emaker. Ilan 
born at Nureml)ergin the year 1A9A; and his father, an honest tailor, |j 
him, at an early age, in the free-school of the town, where, as he mer 
in one of his poems, ''he wag indiirt^rently taught, according to tlu 
system which was followed in those days." However, he " picked 
low scraps of Greek and Latin." In his (iftet^nth year, he learnt slioc 
iug; and about the same time, one Nunnenbeck, a weaverand mastiT-si 
instructed him in the rudiments of the "meister gesang." According 
old German custom, it -was usual for young workmen to travel roun 
country for some years, Ix^fore they settled in their trade. Hans coo 
that his conduct during his rambhis was not altogetlier exemplary, I 
lost no opportunity of improving himself in the " praiseworthy art;' 
in his twentieth year he comfiosed his first "bar," a godly song, I 
tune of " Long Marner," and was admitted to sliare in the honours to i 
he had so long aspired. Hans was partial to narrative [Kietry ; but he % 
most renown by his plays and farc<!S, some of which extend to seven 
and which afforde<l wonderful amusement to tho patient Nuremberg 
In the seventy-seventh year of his age, \w to<ik an inventory of his pc 
stock in trade, and found, according to his narrative, that his works ' 
thirty folio volumes, all written with his own hand," and consisted o 
thousand two hundred ' ' mastershiu songs ; two hundred and eiglit com* 
fragedic*8, and farces; one thousand seven hundred fables, tales, and id 
laneous iK)ems, ands<;venty-three devotional, military, and love songs; 
ing a sum-total of six thousand and forty-eight pi(*c<^, gre^tandsinaJI.' 
of these he cidled as manv as filled three niassv folios, which were publ 
w Hie Y(^ar 1558-fil. And awoVhct odUm hciu'^ callcjd for, Hans 
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I resist the temptation of increasing it from his manuscripts. During 
I whole of his life, he continued to work at his trade, althougli he found 
Hure enou^ to spin out a greater mass of rhyme than was ever produced 
one man, if Lope de Vega be excepted. Hans had the satisfaction to find 
It his ''collected works" were received as a welcome gift by the public ; 
d, in the year 1576, he died full of years and honour. We have given 
Bse details, because the fame of this indefatigable writer has lately revived 
Germany ; and a reprint of his works, or at least of a part of them, is 
contemplation. The humour of his fabliaux, or *' Schwdnke," certainly 
not contemptible. He laughs lustily, and makes his reader join him : his 
inner, as far as verse can be compared to prose, is not unlike that of Ba- 
dtis, but less grotesque. The Frenchman runs on like the witty and 
ilnvagant jester of former times ; he rattles his '' marotto'' until you are 
Imuied with the noise. Hans tells his tale like a convivial burgher fond 
f his can, and still fonder of drollery. 

I Some of the older German moralising satires became very popular in 
Rrign countries. This is not Wiq place to speak of the satirical writings 
ihieh arose out of the Reformation, and to which they proved such pow- 
ifiil auxiliaries. But the works of this description which were produced 
hg before Luther was called into activity, are nevertheless all stamped 
m the same character. Their authors were generally deeply-learned, 
ttse, clear-headed ecclesiastics, primed with the Classics and the Fathers, 
4 yet acquainted with the world ; keen observers; dauntless enemies of 
lly and superstition; but whose wit is dashed with grossness, and whose 
ustic satire degenerates into abuse. 

Gaxton's prose translation of Reynard the Fox, in which he says, '' I 
ye not added, ne mynished, but have followed, as nyghe as I can, my 
pye, which' was in Dutche" — was printed ten years before any of llic 
Udi or German editions of this most favourite allegory made its appea- 
Qoe. According to Eccard, a Count Reginard or Reinhard, who lived 
the ninth century, was disgraced and banished by King Zwentiboid, 
B 80J1 of the Emperor Arnolph. This nobleman having fled to his castle 
Diufos, where he contrived to defend himself by his stratagems, gained 
e name of " the Fox," whilst his own became the popular denomination 
that wily animal. Eccard also finds a prototype for the wolf, who, in 
|e allegories of the middle ages, often bears the name of Isengrim, in 
i Austrian count who rebelled against Zwenlibold's father. The ex- 
Hits of those troublesome vassals ar ) asserted to have been sung in 
9Q|ar ballads, very anciently current in the Low Countries , and these 
?B supposed by the historian to have suggested to Jacquemar's Giel^ of 
Me, the plan of his **NouveauRenard. " Eccard's conjectures rest upon 
nder grounds ; and the history of the French poems of Giel6e, Richebeuf, 
Ic, is foreign to our subject ; but it is necessary to premise thus much, as 
leSaxon " Reynke de Vos" is professedly borrowed from the French lan- 
Uge. Henry of Alkmaar, the author, describes himself " as schoolmas- 
Brind teacher o/morah (trecht-leser) to the Duke of Lorraine;" and as it 
»y be conjectured that he found some difficulty in exorcising his vocation, 
le probably thought it advisable to be able to apologise as Caxton did — ** If 
*y Ihyng be said or wreten herein that may greve or dysplcase any man, 
•taw fio4 me, but thefbxe ;for they bee his tcordes, and not myne,'^ The 
'liMenoe of Henry of Alkmaar has been called in question ; nor has it 
*en ascertained how far thcRcynkecorrcsponds with the Fi:cvvd\tQm^VkRR.%\ 
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it 16 written with uncommon spirit and freedom, and appears so compl 
naturalised, that we apprehend nothing hut the mere outline of the 
can have been imitated from the French. Gottsched has collected acha] 
full of '* testimonies'' in favour of the Reynke, although he entertains 
doubts whether James Gulielmus Laurenbergius actually held it to be 
next best book to the Bible. Whatever James Gulielmus Laurenbe; 
may have thought, the English reader will best appreciate its value, w! 
he is told that it nearly equals the humour of the Nonnes Preeste's T 
The general attack on Bruin the bear (Reynke de Vos, b. i. c. 9.) when 
priest and the priest's housekeeper, and Rustcoyl's household and neighboai% 
swarthy Sanders, and bandy-legged Slobbe, sally forth to assail thelucklM 
beast, who escapes by overturning poor Mistress Jutt in the horse-pooi. 
to the inexpressible dismay of her reverend master, can only be surpasiei 
by the whim and bustle of Chaucer's hue and cry. 

Caxton translated from the ancient Dutch or Flemish "Reynaertdc Vo».* 
We have compared the first chapters, which agree pretty closely. It wm 
afterwards re-composed and enlarged again and again, in French, andii 
German, and in Latin, and in English, so that the *' most pleasant a^ 
delectable history of Reynard the Fox" bears 'only a resemblance to " 
maar's poem, which we consider as the original of all the prose 
The opinion which has been advanced, that he imitated either the 
or English prose, appears wholly untenable. Sebastian Brand's Ship 
Fools was translated into half the languages in Europe. The preai ' 
John Gieler of Keysersburg, composed one hundred and ten sermons 
the follies of the world, which he delivered at Strasburg, taking the ill 
trations of his text, '' Stultorum infinitus est numerus," from Brand'san] 
cargo. Geiler gives many minute and whimsical pictures of the time, 
is more humourous than the Chancellor of Strasburg, who writes, ' 
ever, with plain good sense, and honestly confesses that he deserves the 
and bells full as much as the crew which he has shipped to Narragpnia. 

Bouterwek remarks, that '' the rude inferiority of the German poetafi 
during the sixteenth century, forms an unpleasing contrast to its state hi 
Italy and Spain, where the Germans might easily have acquired a taslefa{ 
elegant literature, if they had been gifted with any perception of its beaotiA 
The military and political relations which Charles the Fifth had with Ualfi 
led crowds of the German nobility into that country. The same mooack 
introduced numbers of distinguished Spaniards into Germany, where Aa 
Spanish language became well known. And yet, in the age of Ariostoai 
Cervantes, Hans Sachs continued to rank as the first of German poets; ui 
th^only dignified epic which Germany possessed was the stiff adlegory d 
Melchior Pfuitzing". However low the ** adventures of the honourable, 
vs^lorous, and far-famed kni^t. Sir Tewrdaunekhs,"may rankasaromaotit 
poem, it is nevertheless a valuable specimen of the typographical luxon 
of the Germans, — a taste which was justly encouraged by Maximilian, b] 
whom the graphic arts were employed to transmit to posterity the memoriili 
of the unexampled magnificence of his court. Maximilian, like Franci 
the First, prided himself in being a *< preux chevalier." At the dieto 
Worms, he did not think it beneath his rank to descend into the lists, iM 
break a lance with the boastful Frenchman who had proffered defiance t( 
the knifjtits of Germany . Th\s moiv^ieVv ^IvQ^ed l\\s partiality for chivalr 
in the library as well as in ttio f\e\d. \Lft l^rcRa^ ^ Qx»\<(>ra& «3^iwSm!^<| 
fincicni manuscripts, wb\cVi wote te^o«\V^^ \w ^^ ^-^^^ ^\ te&so&'>^'' 
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?yrol, and which were afterwards removed to the Imperial library at 
^ieima. When ** Tewrdaunckhs'' first appeared, the known taste of the 
Imperor gaye rise to the supposition that he was the author of the work. 
[his question has been long debated. The authority of Cuspinian, who as- 
iribes it to him, has been considered of great weight ; and in the Imperial 
ibrary there is a rough draught of the first seventy-four chapters in Maxi- 
nilian's handwriting ; in the margin of which he has given careful in- 
troctions for the composition. of the engravings which ornament the printed 
x>pies. This manuscript, however, differs materially from the printed 
lext; and the most probable opinion is, that the Emperor sketched out the 
plan of the poem, but that it owes its present shape to Melchior Pfuitzing, 
then provost of St. Sebolds church at Nuremberg. In the course of time, 
the well-known bibliographer Panzer succeeded to the parsonage of St. 
Sebold's, and became tlie inhabitant of the deanery which Pfuitzing had 
" rebuilt at his own expense.'' The worthy historian of printing adds, that 
be often '' looked up with pleasure to the inscription on the little stone 
liblet over his library door" which recorded Pfuitzing's liberality. We can 
CDter into his feelings; for the early editions are certainly amongst the finest 
fecimens of printing which the art has ever produced, allbou^ Uie wood- 
Oits of Hans Schauffelin, to which the Emperor was so attentive, have been 
nther overrated. The poem acquired just celebrity, although it i^ droad- 
hlly tedious. It contains an allegorical biography of its reputed author. 
b the character of Tewrdaunekhs, which when divested of Pfilitzing'sspcll- 
bg, and written Theuerdank, appears a little less terrific, he is represented 
IB wooing the Princess Ehrenreich, daughter of King Romreich, under 
rhich names we are to recognise Mary of Burgundy, and Charles the Bold, 
ler father. Theuerdank is led into manifold perils by the treacherous ad- 
ice of the three ministers of Romreich's kingdom, ** Furvitting,'* or Pre- 
umption; *' Unfalo," or Calamity; and ** Neidelhail," or Envy. And it 
s a joyful event to arrive at the conclusion of the poem, when the whole 
Cabinet is thus disposed of ,— one is hanged ; another beheaded ; and the 
bird has his neck broken, by being thrown from the top of a high walL 

Poetry long continued thus degraded. The learned lived in Geraiany 
ike Roman colonists, and looked down upon the barbarous language of the 
lation with as much contempt as the prefect of Augusta Yindelicorum could 
lave done. The nobility were not devoid of a thirst for knowledge : it was 
in age of polemics ; and those who had embraced the Reformation were 
inxious to be able to repel the objections of their opponents. Public alTairs 
XHild not be managed without a knowledge of the civil law. But no flowers 
prew in the paths which they had chosen. There was no opportunity of 
niltivating composition or oratory. The provincial states held their meet- 
ings witli closed doors : and, in the general diet of the Empire, their altcn- 
ion was mainly engrossed by deciding who should sit on a chair, and who on 
in arm-chair ; or in devising such acute expedients for allaying the heart- 
burnings of offended dignity, as that which placed the Prince Bishop of 
Osnaburgh on the Quer-banck. An insuperable barrier was raised between 
the nobility and the roturiera (we must be allowed to use the French word« 
aod to exult in observing, that no corresponding term can be found in 
English) ; — ^but if it could have been passed, they would have profited little 
by being bound 'prentices to the Nuremberg Masler-svu^ev^. k^s^x^ "mvh 
genius arose awongst these industrious proIe.ssoTsA^'c\TT^^^>AWi^^^^^^'^3R^ 
to repress it into dull mcd/ocrily. Amidsl a\\ VVve%fe tf^awwa^^tCiSi^^ 



. ^ 
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pleasing ray of poetical feeling may be discovered in these hamble productions, 
the popular song and ballad, by which fame was neither earned nor son^ 
for. The most valuable portion now extant of these compositions, wai 
composed in the sixteenth century. But their history can be traced modi 
higher. The style and manner of our own Border ballads may be reckoned 
as a portion of the inheritance which we derive from our ancestors, whe- 
ther they wandered in the Hercynian forest or the wilds oi Scandinavia : 
and in the Lay of Hildebrand we can discover the phraseology of our latest 
minstrelsy. 



** Her furlaet in lante hittila sitteo 
Prut in bure, bam unwahsan." 



The singular and striking analogy existing between the Danish and 
Scottish badlads was first discovered by Mr. Jamieson ; and in the preseal 
work he has resumed the enquiry on a more extended scale. 

" The songs mentioned by Tacitus, in his account of the Germans, those collected by the onkr 
of Charlemagne, and those which the Goths brought with them out of the East, are now not to hf 
found ; yet it is more than probable that much more of them is preserved, in h^werer allocda 
form, thian we are aware of>— in the elder Northern and Teutonic romances, the Danish u4 
Swedish^ Scottish and English popular ballads, and those which are sung by old women and 
nurses^ and hawked about at fairs^ in Germany. To show the intimate oomieetion which that 
have with each other is the principal object in view in this publication ; and the materials broogii 
forward for this purpose have in general one merit at leawt, that of being altogether new, in §Mf 
form whatever, to most, if not all, of our readers. 

'* As to the execution of the part of this work assigned to the present writer, he begs leave to 
observe, that he wishes himself to be considered rather as a commentator and editor, than s 
poetict^ translator; for hn translations themselves have been done, to the best of his abilitj, is 
such a manner as to supersede the necessity of illustration ; and such pieces have been selected m 
might best illustrate each other, as well as the general subject of our ballad romanoe and tFadi- 
tionary poetry. Where there seemed to be occasion for throwing lig&t upon, or preserving Uis 
memory of, peculiar usages, superstitions, &c. notes have been subjoined." 

** As to the dialect (the ancient ScottishJ adopted in these versions, he is under oonsidenbfe 
anxiety, bein^ aware that it may be receivea with diffidence, and its propriety Questioned. Th9 
were written m I^ivonia, after a residence of upwards of twelve years m England, and four <■ 
the Continent ; and it wiH with justice be concluded, that he nrast have k>st much of the aatonl 
facilit V in the use of his native disJect, which is above all nect. "ssary for poetical narrative. Of Uiii 
he is himself sufficiently sensible ; and therefore would never have attempted to adapt it to n^iiil 
composition ; at the same time that he is far from considering it as a valid objeotion to his undertsk* 
inff nis present task. Having cultivated an intimate acquaintance with the Scottish language ii 
allits stagcM, so far back as anv monuments of it renum, he might be supposed to liave sew 
confidence in his use of it. If in his translations he has blended the dialects of different ages, h# 
has at least endeavoured to do judiciously what his subject seemed to require of him, in order l» 
preserve as entire as possible, in every particular, the costume of his originals. This is cos rf 
the strongest features of resemblance between the Nortbem and Scottish ballad, in which that 
is found a phraseology wbich has long been obsolete in both countries, and manv terms not uodv- 
stood by those who recite them, and for the meaning of which we must refer to ibe Noise or 
Icelandic of the eighth and ninth centuries. On the other points of resemblanoe^ it will not be 
necessary to say any thing, as they nmst strike every attentive observer : nor can the at vie wUch 
has been adopted be more satisfactorily justified, than by informing the reader, tbat tne geunl 
cast of structure, diction, and idiom, has been so sedulously followed, that, for whole siasaA 
together, hardly any thing has been altered but the orthography." P. 245, 246. 

The lay of Trazemund, which has been edited by Messrs. Grimm, tnd 
illustrated with their usual learning and acuteness, is a very ancient spe- 
cimen of the German ballad. The song of this mysterious pilgrim, who had 
''wandered through seventy-two kingdoms,'' and the dark enigmas which 
he unravels, display the mythological colouring of the Icelandic poetry, b 
the fourteenth century, the reappearance of the lay of Hildebrand as a narrative 
ballad evinces the stubborn vitality of popular poetry. And ''the Noble 
Meringer,'' together with other ballads in simple stanzas, and bearing a 
nearer resemblance to the English style, continue the history of these 
compositioDSin thcfoUowingage. 
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The Yarse, by which leisure is assisted, and work is cheered, — ^whlch 
soothes (he cares of the high-bom damsel, and makes the spinning-wheel of 
Ihe cottage maid whirl with redoubled velocity, although usually com- 
prdiended under the name of popular poetry,-— should be considered as 
distinct from the narrative ballad. It seems that, in Germany, no speci- 
mens of this species of poetry have survived, anterior to the fragments which 
John Gansbein, the town-clerk of Limburg, has saved from the general 
wreck, by inserting them in his chronicle. Amongst other particulars, he 
has carefully noted, that in the year 1360 a general change took place in the 
fashion of popular song, when the musicians also learned to ''pipe'' in a better 
style than had been hitherto used. The historian inserts a portion of '' the ^ 
Complaint of the Wanton Nun," '* as it was sung and piped by the people ;**^ 
and also preserves the memory of a bare-footed monk, a poor lazar, who, 
according to the severe but necessary laws of those times, was banished from 
society, ** but who was the best song-writer in the Rheinland." 

The war songs of the Swiss are written in a fine strain of genuine ballad 
poetry. Halb Suter's song on the battle of Sempach (1386), in which 
bnke Leopold of Austria was defeated and slain, may be given as an in- 
iluioe. The ballad begins in admirable keeping with the omen which 
VIII18 the husbandman of the approach of the unbidden guests; the de- 
KriptioD of the Castle of Willison in flames ; and the boasts of the invaders : — 

** Die Biene liain geflogen, macht in der Lind ihi neHt, 
I Es redet der geniline Maon, das dentet frem de Gast. 

Da sah man wie de Vesto bey Williwo hell Ixiennt, 

Don heraog mit dem Necre ein jeder daran kennt* 

Sie redeten zusammen in ihrem Uebermuth, 

Die Schweitzer woHen in Sddten, das jung und alte Blut.'' 

The wars of Burgundy established the military fame of the Swiss. Their 
lucoesses raised their patriotism to the highest pitch of enthusiasm ; and 
lie same warriors who had fought in the ranks, afterwards caused their 
^ttages to resound with the strains of honest exultation. The ballads of 
ITeit Weber, who was borri out of the pale of the Helvetic confederacy, 
)ut who supported the cause with the loyally of a native, are written with 
ill the flush of victory. He hurries over the field of battle, and points out 
the flying Burgundians ** driven into the lake, and dyeing it with their 
blood, or climbing into the high trees, from which they are shot down by 
tttf S$tn98 eroiS'bow men. " 

The fluctuating fortunes of the Protestants under Charles the Fifth af- 
forded matter for innumerable ditties. The doleful ** Lament of the Elec- 
Iress Dame Sybilla of Saxony," and the ** Complaint of the Landgrave of 
Hesse," may be contrasted with others of a less desponding nature; such 
as were sung by the well-armed lansquenet, playing cards on the drum- 
head all the whUe; or, as animated the sturdy citizens of Frankfort and 
Magdebui^, when they had cleared the churches of papal trumpery, and^ 
bade defiance to the Emperor and his Spaniards. 

A history of German music is yet wanting. In the few tunes of the 
" MasleiHiingers" which are published, we cannot distinguish any national 
or characteristic melody. Some very ancient tunes of Danish ballads have 
been recovered and collected by Nyerup and Rahbeck. They possess a 
foUand plaintive harmony, although we do not find in them any vestiges of 
the " symphonious singing" which Giraldus imagined the Northumbrians 
bad borrowed from the Danes and Norwegians. Vocal music becamic^ a. 
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favourite accomplishment in Germany in the sixteenth century, during 
which several collections of song were published. Italian composers cane 
to the assistance of the native amateurs, amongst whom are mentioned the 
names of Orlando di Lasso, Uaynardi, and Mancini. Song writing, un- 
fettered by the rules of the '* Masters,'' thus found encouragement. It was 
necessary, of course, to suit every taste ; and tlie good wine of the Rhein- 
land, which, by the way, appears to have been the most poetical tract in 
iiermany, came in for its full share of praise. The old (xermaif songi, in 
general, have a pleasing simplicity, and often show a degree of delicacy of 
sentiment — we do not m($an sentimentality— of which there are not the 
sliglitest traces in the more bulky productions of the later part of the sii- 
teenth century. But the few good writers who ap[)eared, perverted their 
vigorous talento, and employed themselves in coarse and clumsy satires and 
travesties. At the commencement of the seventeenth century, some at- 
tempts were made for tlie refinement of the German language, and the pre- 
servation of its purity. Academies, the old nostrum, were founded : tnete 
produced little bcnetit; but Martin Opitz (1620) in the north of tiermanv, 
and his little knot of [loetical disciples — and Wecklierlin (1018) in the south, 
rose far al)ove mediocrity. 

After the |M3ace of Westphalia, solid learning and the sciencca flourished 
in no ordinary degree; but the art of composition in the vernacular tongue 
seemed wholly lost. The (jermans held an honourable station in the re- 
public of letters ; but, until the modern school of poetry and literature wai 
created by Ualus and llagedorn and Gellort, — their stern jurists covered 
with learned dust, — their philologists and theologians, each wrapped in m 
4mbient atmosphere of tobacco smoke,— their chemists, worn down and 
parched with the heat of the laboratory, and all speaking a barbarous form 
of a dead language — formed an uncouth group by the side of the polisbed 
and courtly wits of France, and the graceful dignity of their English rivals. 



THE POETftY OF RUSSIA, RATA VIA, SPAIN, POLAND, SERVIA. 

AND OF THE MAGYARS.* 

The translator is to poetry what the adventurous merchant is to com- 
merce. He circulates,the produce of thought, varies our intellectual banquet, 
leaches us that some accession to our stores may be derived even from those 
<|uarters which we had regarded as the most sterile and unpromising, and 
tjius adds another link to the chain of social and kindly feelings which 
should bind man to his fellows. In this commerce of mind few have la- 
boured more assiduously than Dr. Rowring. At one time ** he hath an 
argosy bound for Tripoli, another for the Indies, a third for Mexico, a 
fourth for England" — ventures, in short, *' enough to bear a royal mer- 
chant down'' and yet, with the (exception of one cargo under Dutch colours, 
where he ap|>ears to have had a partner, he seems to trust entirely lo his own 

* I. Kpi'KimciiH of (hi; UiiKhiau PocIm. Tranhluti'<l liy John Howrioir. LL.D. 9. Iferiviu 
AiitlioloKy, or SpMumotiH tA iUi* l)iiirli |'iM*tH. Uy John llowrinK, LIj.I). 8. KmeaiV^ 
and llomuiicvK oif Spain. Si'lecU'fl uiid traiwiaifrU by John UowrinK;, 1^1 i.l>. and IL8.VuQf* 
i. HjMcimeiiM of ihc I'olinh IWu. \\y John litmriii;;, LL.I). 5. Scrviau Popular PodO 
'I'nwwhiU'd hy John ItowrinK. I LI) it Vwits of ihc M:i;fyar'* Uy Johu IJowrioff, LL.D- 
\'"l m. p. :m. Jauuafy, IH31. 
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laate and research in the selection of his commodities. His varied and al- 
inoel Hithridatic acquaintance with the languages of modern Europe, ex- 
tending even to their less classical or almost forgotten dialects, and that 
liberal spirit in literature, which so extensive a field of enquiry is sure to 
produce, seemed peculiarly to mark him out as one fitted to transfer to 
vis country those strains which had conferred celebrity on their authors in 
their own, or which, though their origin and authorship are lost in the dark- 
ness of antiquity, had long cheered the peasant in his sledge amidst the 
frozen snow, or been associated with the jollity of the harvest and the vin- 
tage, or the more tranquil mirth of the cottage fire. 

It is true, it may be said, that no very accurate idea of the poetry of a 
foreign nation, separated from ourselves by seas and continents, and still 
farther separated in mind by diversity of habits and feelings, can be gained 
by the labours of any one translator ; and the observation is well-founded 
to a certain extent. The edifice he seeks to illuminate is, no doubt, too 
vast to be fully enlightened by a solitary torch ; but at least it is probable 
(hat, in moving with him along its vast halls and long arches, the light he 
carries will stri'^e occasionally on objects of splendour .or value ; that our 
eyes will catch dim glimpses of treasures in its inner recesses — sudden 
openings into far-olT gardens, the trees of which, like those which dazzled 
Xiaddin in the cave, seem bright with the tints of the diamond, the ruby, 
and the emerald ; and that the result of this hasty glance may be a desire 
to return, and to investigate for ourselves, and with more leisure and 
minuteness, the scenes of which we have caught these dim but pleasing 
outlines. He who transfers a single strain of true and natural poetry, 
however simple, however brief, from another language to ours, performs 
no mean service to literature, and, it may be, to the interests of civili- 
sation in general. He has thrown, as it were, the first plank over the gulf 
which separated two nations, — has taught them that they have feelings, 
"eyes, organs, dimensions, affections, passions," in common, — has awak- 
ened a spirit of literary enterprise, and pointed out, if he cannot guide us 
through, the promised land. Other adventurers will soon throng after him ; 
a broader bridge will be thrown over the channel that divided them ; an 
(Exchange of feelings and associations may take place ; the old may impart 
to the new some portion of the polish which long civilisation has produced ; 
while it receives in return a new infusion of the freshness, rapidity, and 
wild vigour which characterise an infant literature ; thus bartering its Per- 
sian ornanienta of gold and silver to receive repayment in a Spartan 
coinage of iron, 

The interest of Dr. Bowring's earliest work — his Specimens of the 
Russian Poets — was in a great measure that arising from surprise; from 
discovering that, in the country which, until the days of Peter the Great, 
had never made its voice heard among the dynasties of Europe, there 
had grown up, almost with the suddenness of an exhalation, a poetical 
literature betraying no marks of its barbaric origin ; possessing, in fact, 
the very qualities which are most commonly found associated with a long- 
established literature, — light, graceful, equable, rather than startling, 
either by its beauties or its faults; moral, didactic, tender, or satirical, 
rather than narrative, martial, or mystical : in short, so little hyperborean 
in its general aspect, that but for some occasional traits of nationality, 
which give it a certain distinctive and original character, we had grea^t 
^ifCcuUy in believing that any thing so trim and so polished could hav(!> 
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been imported from the rough shores of the Don and the Wolga. Per- 
haps, however, there was but little room for surprise when the peculiar 
circumstances of Russia were adverted to. Called into existence as a 
European power, by the genius of one man, she had to borrow every thing 
from civilised Europe — arts, arms, philosophy, learning— and it was but 
natural she should borrow her poetry with the rest. Being, as it were, 
at the time almost in a state of poetical nudity, it was far more easy for 
her to step into the ready-made, though somewhat faded, habiliments 
which France, England, and Germany politely pressed upon her accept- 
ance, than to construct a national costume for herself out of the coarse 
and scanty materials which had constituted her wardrobe in former and 
ruder centuries ; and so, slipping his person unceremoniously into EngliA 
pantaloons, and a French robe de chambre, the Russian poet went sideling 
up the walks of Parnassus with a meershaum in his mouth, Youngs Nigld 
Thoughts in his hand, and Voltaire in his pocket, all unconscious that the 
Monmouth-street air of his habiliments was visible to every myrmidon that 
guarded that quarter of Apollo's domain. 

Let us not, however, be unjust to the high merit of sofne of the speci- 
mens of Russian poetry, to which we were introduced by Dr. Bowrjog. 
We cannot certainly sympathise with him to| the full eitent of his admira- 
tion ; for it is an infallible effect of translation, that the translator acquires 
an undue attachment to the authors on whom he has exercised his powers; 
and as in general we are apt to estimate the merit of our own woriu ac- 
cording to the labour which we have bestowed upon them, it may frequently 
happen that pieces of inferior merit may be rated higher than the worki 
of greater poets in the scale of the translator; simply because it has required 
a greater exertion of his own skill and ingenuity to bring them into shape, 
and to present them in an attractive dress to an English reader. We cannot, 
therefore, but regret, that Russia in borrowing from other countries, did 
not labour to impart to the materials she imported a stronger air of nation- 
ality — to efface more completely the former die from the coin, and to 
stamp on it her own image and superscription ; and that more use was not 
made on the whole of her national traditions and historical annals ; but we 
admit, at the same time, that many causes have existed, and do exist, it 
Russia, calculated to narrow the field on which originality can be displayed, 
and to contract the sphere of feeling and tliought; and we willingly do jv* 
tice to the merits of such men as Dcrzhaven, Lomonosov, and ZhnskovAy. 
The ballad of ** Catherine," in particular, by the latter, wild and spectnl 
like Burger's " Lenore," but national in all its pictures and allusions, scarce- 
ly loses by a comparison with its Teutonic prototype: and some of the 
national songs which close the second volume, brief, artless, tender, ari 
picturesque, seem deserving of the high culogiums bestowed upon them by 
the translator. ** They are no subjects for criticism," observes Dr. Bow- 
ring: *' for criticism cannot reach them — it cannot abstract one voice ftWB 
the chorus, nor persuade the village youths and maidens that the measure 
is faise, or the music is discordant." The rude melody, often gentle and 
plaintive, in which they find utterance, slill vibrate in my ear. laskfcr 
them no admiration — they arc the delight of millions." 

A different object from that which he had in view in his Russian] sele&- 
lions was to be effccled by the Batavian Anthology of Dr. Bowring— not 
to introduce to our notice a nation, in the infancy of literature and civiii- 
sal'ion, making her first timid essay in the patlis of poetry ; but one loqg 
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celebrated in learning, seience, philosophy, and arms, where hard-won 
Liberty had early made her cradle and home, and still dwelt, though in 
a more splendid mansion, and amidst the modern luxuries and refinements 
spread around her by an abundant commerce. It was to dispel the pre- 
judices supposed to exist among ourselves as to the poetry of Holland, and 
to satisfy the critic by experiment that the country of William I . , of Grotius, 
Erasmus, and Rembrandt, could not be without its poets, as well as its 
painters, philosophers, and statesmen. This attempt, however, we cannot 
help thinking, was less successful than its predecessor ; not through any 
faulton the part of Dr. Bowring (for its execution was, on the whole, more 
skilful), but that, in truth, the opinion which had been formed of the poets 
of Holland, though exaggerated, was in the main correct; — that although 
occasional magnificence and constant purity of taste characterise the cho- 
nises of Yendel ; though Cats be nervous, simple, and sententious ; though 
Decker, Brederode, and Westerbain are often touching and natural — a 
great number of the specimens exhibited by him rather sunk beneath than 
rose above mediocrity ; and that, consequently, the general aspect of the 
Dutch Parnassus, even as placed by him in its best point of view, too much 
resembled that of their own gardens — all very smooth and pleasing, and ir- 
reproachable in point of neatness, with here and there, too, some stately 
and umbrageous trees, but seldom varying from a dead level, and with a 
temperature, on the whole, rising but little above freezing. I)r. Bowring 
will perhaps think we do injustice to his favourites, and we arc willing to 
hope that his supplementary volume may exhibit the beauties of Batavia 
in a more favourable light. Meantime, we willingly acknowledge the skill 

with which many of his own translations are executed. f 

****** 

From the amphibious world of Holland — 

^ The slow canal, (he yeHow-blossom'd vale. 
The wiUow-tufted bank, and gliding sail ** 

Dr. Bowring turned suddenly to a more striking region of song — to the 
deep valleys and sunburnt sierras, the vineyards, the Moorish palaces and 
Gothic ruins of Spain ; to the romantic chronicles of her ancient kings, so 
rich in eventful changes and picturesque details; to the magic names of tlie 
Cid, of Bernardo del Carpio, and of that train of heroes who hold an equi- 
vocal position on the debatable land between truth and fiction ; to Granada, 
with its Alhambra, Albayciu, and Gencralifc, its Zegris and Abencerrages, 
its chivalry, its learning, and its splendour ; to those heroic ballads, where 
the light and graceful Arabesque wreathes itself, like a vine, round the mas- 
sive solidity of the Gothic fabric which it decorates ; and to that vast col- 
lection of national songs, nameless themselves, and touching the imagina- 
tion and the heart with a nameless but powerful spell. His object now was 
neither to awaken our interest for an infant literature, nor to disabuse us of 
prejudices against an old one ; but rather to justify to ourselves the prepos- 
sessions of which we were conscious towards the literature of the Pcnin- 
lula. He wished to afford evidence that there was a reality in the dreams 
which we connected with these shores of old romance, and to make us ac- 
quainted with that peculiar anonymous ballad literature, the glory of Spain, 
which, more than even her laboured productions, evinces the diffusion of 

t See p. 328 of the Review for some pretty slanzas from one of Bredcrode's songs, which the 
eiilic conaiders to resemble the manner of Herrick. 
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^ higfi tone of pootical feeling among tier inhabitants, and much of which 
liad fortunately been rescued from oblivion and collected so early as 1510. 
In this field, no doubt, the translator could not, as in the case of his Russian 
and Ratavian anthologies, boast of having led the way. He had been pro- 
ceded by Mr. Lockhart, who had translated, with great vigour, and with a 
fine vein of chivalrous feeling, many of the best of the liistorical romances. 
But Dr. Bowring's work, from ils variety, and, in particular, from the nu- 
merous and sometimes extremely happy translations it contained of those 
little fragments and snatches of song, which Iiad been in a great measure 
overlooked by his predecessor , must be regarded as a valuable supplement 
to th(^ Ancient Spanish Ballads. 

Scarcely has tliis peninsular pageant of chivalry passed by, when the 
scene is changed to the banks of the Seva and the Danube^ — to Servia and 
Hungary. The poetical literature of Servia seems even more singular 
than that of Spain itself. Much of the Spanish ])oelry was traditional, till 
collected in the Cancionero and Romancero General; but that of Servia i§ 
entirely so. Bequeathed from mouth to mouth, without the aid of manu- 
scripts or printing, the same songs that celebrated the exploits of Marco, or 
lamented the fatal battle of Kosova (the Servan Xeres do la Frontera), 
which delivered over the country to the tyranny of Amurath, are still, 
with slender variations, the popular poetry of the country. Simple and 
unpretending, they scarcely appear to the natives deserving of the name d 
poetry — a tille which they seem to think can only bo claimed by longer 
and more ambitious efTusions. (loOthe, who has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the poetry of Servia, observes, that when some Servians, who 
had visited Vienna, were requested to write down the songs they had sung, 
they expressed the greatest surprise that such simple poetry and music IB 
theirs should possess any interest for intelligent and cultivated minds. Tbey 
apprehended, they said, that the artless compositions of their country wduU 
be the subject of scorn or ridicule to those whose poetry was so polished 
and sublime. 

Simple, howevet*, and unadorned as it is, we have no hesitation in sayings 
that it ap|)ears to us the most interesting and original to which Dr. Bowriog 
has yet directed his attention. The language of Servia, a derivative from 
the old Church Slavonic, modified by the vicinity of Greece and Italy, seeotf 
early to have been softened down into a perfect instnunent for poetry and 
music. From the Turks, too, their ancient foes, and latterly their conque- 
rors, the Servians borrowed many additions to their vocabulary; while evei 
the hostile relations subsisting between the two countries tended stroq^J 
to impress upon ite literature an Oriental character. In this, in fact, it reaea- 
bled, to a certain extent, that of Spain, though the intercourse between the 
two countries was of a far less intimate and kindly nature, and the Turks, 
with whom they maintained the struggle, a very different race from the 
polished Moors of (Sranada. Enough remained to impart an Oriental co- 
louring to many of its pictures, and to vary and extend the field of ilsal^ 
lusions. 

Till within these few years, when a large mass of the national songs and 
ballads of Servia was collected by Vuck, and committed to paper, either 
from early recollections, or from the repetition of Servian minstrels, no 
part of these national compositions fiad b(»en given to the public. The 
part which has thus been collected and published, we are informcMl, forms 
bul a very small jwrlion of l\\c aVorcs v*V\\c\\ ^V\VV vi^ial unrecorded among 
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liie peasantry. The historical ballads are written in lines of five trochaics, 
^nd are always sung to the accompaniment of a simple three-stringed instru- 
ment called theguzla, as the Spanish ballads generally were to that of the 
guitar. At the end of every verse, the singer drops his voice, and mutters 
a short cadence. The emphatic passages are chanted in a louder tone. *• I 
cannot describe," says Wessely, who has translated, with great fidelity, 
a selection of their nuptial songs into German, * * the pathos with which these 
songs are sometimes sung. I have witnessed crow ds surrounding an old 
blind singer, and every cheek was wet with tears." Often, like 3ie Ara- 
Wan story-tellers, they stop in their ballads at the most interesting point, 
till they have appealed to the generosity of their audience ; wisely thinking 
that they have quite as much to expect from their curiosity as their compas- 
son. The ballads which form their stock in trade possess some features 
which distinguish them from those of other countries. Thoy are more 
coodensed and straightforward tlian the Spanish, telling their story with 
iDore rapidity of movement, and less of ornament; while they are almost 
free of those unmeaning repetitions and lines inserted for the mere purpose 
of eking out the rhyme, which deform so many of the most pathetic of our 
JWn ballads. In one respect, however, they assimilate but too closely 
i^ith our own : in those savage atrocities, and sometimes almost meaning- 
ess cruelties, which they recount with a calm apathy ; and in instances of 
I'eachery, which reflect no great credit on '* the goodly usance of those 
intique limes." The influence of a very peculiar mythology breathes over 
hem all ; in which the most remarkable agent is a spirit called the Vila — a 
Beautiful but terrible being, of vast powers, which she employs capriciously 
ir malevolently — who haunts the mountains, caves, and forests, and utters 
ler mandates and denunciations from their recesses. Their most celebrated 
lero is Marco, sl Scythian likeness of the Grecian Hercules ; a name, like 
Conrad's, ** linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes," for he murders 
in cold blood the Moorish maiden who had been his deliverer, for no better 
reason than that he was frightened at her ebon visage and ivory teeth. This 
savage warrior, who is represented as endowed with supernatural strength, 
rides a steed (Sharaz) a century and a half old, and dies himself at the age 
of three hundred, apparently of nothing at all. These extravagant con- 
ceptions, however, afford no fair specimen of the S<3rvian ballads.f 
» • * * * * 

On the amatory poems of the Servians, Goethe has bestowed a strong 
and merited tribute of admiration. He observes, that, when taken as a 
whole, they cannot but be deemed of singular beauty : (hey exhibit the 

aressions of passionate, overflowing, and contented affection ; they are 
of shrewdness and spirit: delight and surprise are admurably portrayed, 
and there is in all a marvellous sagacity in subduing difficulties, and in obtain- 
ing an end; a natural, but, at the same time, vigorous and energetic tone; 
Bfmpathies and sensibilities, without wordy exaggeration, but which, 
notwithstanding, are decorated with poetical imagery, and imaginative 
beauty ; a correct picture of Servian life and manners : every thing, in 
«hort, which gives to passion the force of truth, and to external scenery the 
character of reality.:}: 

t The reriewer adduces, as an instance of tlie powers of narrative displayed in the Senrian 
>>alhd8, one entitled "Zelilza and her Brothers," p. 330-331. .. ^ . . 

t A very short and simple composition of this olmracler is quoted by the critic, beginning, 
'* 0! if I were a mountain streamlet,*' &c. p. 333. 
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The latest of Dr. Bowring's contributions to his European Anthology la 
his Poetry of the Magyars, For this volume he seems to think it more 
necessary, tlian on any previous occasion, to bespeak the forbearance and 
candour of his readers; and, perhaps, as compared either with its Seryiao 
predecessor, or the Ancient Poetry of Spain, its effect will be felt to be 
comparatively monotonous ; though tiiis result is unquestionably owing (o 
no fault of the translator. On the contrarv, his skill in the mechairism of 
translation has, as might have been expected, increased by practice; the 
propensity to ornament the original by epithet or antithesis, which is the 
besetting sin of translators, he seems to have in a great measure weaned 
himself from, and to have adhered as closely as the analogy of the langoagei 
and the difdcullics of versification would permit, to the grand principle ol 
exhibiting the author — as he is. But, though Hungary is associated will 
some interesting historical recollections, and though a certain interest xnoit 
always be awakened in favour of the literature of a language now almoit 
extinct, and which it seems the wish of its Austrian master to abolish altoge- 
ther, l)r, Bowring himself seems hardly to claim for them any very exaliei 
station upon his Gradus ad Parnassum. Even before the liberties mi 
energies of Hungary were overthrown by the battle of the While Mountali 
in 1620, though the Bohemian language appears to have been in a state ol 
high cultivation, and the number of its pure writers considerable, its poeis 
are undeserving of much note ; nor do their collections of fugitive and 
anonymous poetry ever appear to have been either interesting or numerous. 
With that fatal battle, every thing in literature, politics, or church govern- 
ment, which could give to Hungary an independent national character, 
was at an end ; the charter of its liberties, contained in the famous letter 
of his majesty, was cancelled, and the best blood of Bohemia poured upon 
the scaffold. Since the day, says the old cellar-master in the Piccolomini, 

^ When Palsgrave Frederick lost his crown and kingdom, 
Its faith was shorn of chancel and of altar; 
Its baniHh'd brethren look'd upon their homes 
From other shores ; and even the Imperial letter, 
With his own hand the Emperor cut in two.** 

Amidst these scenes of banishment, proscription, and blood, and this pros* 
tration of national spirit and independence, the poetical genius of Hungary 
was little likely to display itLolf in any lofty or enduring monument of taste 
^nd skill, or even in the preservation or adaptation of those brief but ener- 
getic and q/irit^tirring traditions which form so important an element la 
the national poetry of Spain. And at last the extinction of the TransylvaniaB 
court, and the transference of the elite of society to Vienna, completed that 
desolation which the early subjugation of Bohemia had begun. 

The greater part of the Hungarian poetry, therefore, as might be expected, 
is of an imitative cast. Many of their best poets wrote in Latin ; but even 
in those who still used the neglected Magyar language, the influence of 
foreign literature is sufficiently obvious. Sweetness and polish, rather than 
strength, are its characteristics ; their verses reflect that fine car for music 
and harmony, which seems to be a distinguishing quality in the Bohemiao 
character. Their thoughts, though seldom grand, are generally na- 
tural and unexaggerated ; their imagery appropriate, though confined in 
its range. In the elegiac and Anacreontic, many of their poets appear lo 
liavn boon extremely successful -, and not a few of them have used the difficult 
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lie stanza with a grace and mastery of which we know scarcely any 
el, except in some of the Rimas of Yillegas. In the sonnet, also, they 
been no unworthy followers of the classic neatness, compression, and 
ly, of their Italian prototypes. In short, whatever could be done by 
by polish, by good taste and good feeling, they have done well ; though, 
loftier walks of poetry, they have not been very enterprising or suo- 
1 adventurers. 

conclusion, we cannot but congratulate Dr. Bowring upon the acces- 
which he has made to our information as to the poetical literature of 
countries, and acknowledge the pleasure we have derived from many 
specimens which he has introduced to our notice. To himself, we 
not, the work has been a labour of love. * * I have never, " says he * * left 
k of my country, but with (he wish to return to it, bearing fresh olive- 
ties of peace, and fresh garlands of poetry. I never yet visited the 
vhere I found not much to love, to learn, to imitate, to honour. I 
yet saw man utterly despoiled of his humanities. In Europe, at least 
are no moral nor intellectual wildernesses.'' He has done much by 
ertions to impress others with the same conviction ; to awaken our 
itbies for nations who are endeavouring to form to themselves a future 
al literature, or to preserve the wrecks of a past ; and to correct 
errors or prejudices with which older and more established literatures 
been regarded. 

one, too, who himself possesses a poetical imagination, there is a gra« 
ion of no common kind, in endeavouring to save from forgetfulness the 
\ of so many poets ** immeritis mori." When Xerxes reviewed his 
from the lop of Mount Athos, he is said to have wept at the reflection 
9w of all that vast multitude would, in the course of a short time, be 
itence. A feeling of the same kind must often occur to the minds of 
who contemplate from that elevated point of view which Dr. Bowring 
;cupied, tlie wide field of European poetry. How small the number 
se labourers in the vineyards, who are now seen instinct with activity 
ay hope, will survive the lapse of a few years ! how many even in 
own lifetime, are doomed to follow the funeral of their fame ! how 
few can even hope to make their way beyond the limited sphere of 
)w^n country! But the poet sympathises with the poet; and though 
igle efforts may not be able to save many from that oblivion which is 
iking them, it will still be to him a proud reflection, if he has succeeded 
suing from forgetfulness one strain which should have been bequeathed 
nortality, or even in reviving to a second short course of posthumous 
nee, some names over which that dark and silent tide seemed to have 
dfor ever. 



THE LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY.* 

)try has this much, at least, in common with religion, that its standards 
fixed long ago, by certain inspired writers, whose authority it is no 
' lawful to call in question ; and that many profess to be entirely do- 
to it, who have no good works to produce in support of their preten- 

*Soqtliey'a Ttudaba.— Vol. i. p. tt. October, 1802. 
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sions. The catholic poetical church, too, has worked but few miraeb 
since the first af^es of its establishment ; and has been more prolific, for loq| 
time, of Doctors, than of Saints : it has had its corruptions and reformatioi 
also, and has ^iven birth to an infinite variety of heresies and errors, tbe 
followers of which have hated and persecuU;d each other as cordially « 
other bigots. 

The author who is now before us belongs to a sect of [loets, that has es- 
tablished itself in thiscoimtry within thes(; ten or twelve years, and is look 
upon, we believe, as one of its chief champions and apostles. The pecuf 
doctrines of this sect, it would not, [wrhaps, be very easy to explain;' 
that they am disaeniera from the estabiish(>.d systems in poetry and criticii 
is admitted, and proved, indeed, by the whole tenor of their compositi 
Though they lay claim, we believe, to a creed and a revelation of 
own, there can \w little doubt that their doctrines are of German origin, 
have been derived from some of the great modern reformers in that counlrf* 
Some of their leading principles, indeed, ai'o probably of an earlier dal 
and seem to have been borrowed from the great apostle of Geneva. 
Mr. Southey is the first author of this persuasion that has yet l)ecn bi 
before us for judgment, we cannot discharge our inquisitorial office coi 
.tiously, without premising a few words upon the nature and tendency of 
tenets he has helped to promulgate. 

The disciples of this school boast much of its originality, and seem 
value themselves very highly, for having broken loose from the liondagB 
ancient authority, and r(;asserted the ind(;p(*.ndence of genius. Originilitft 
however, we are persuaded, is rarer than mcTo alteration ; and a mannifl 
change a good master for a bad one, without finding himself at all 
to independence. That our new poets have abandoned the old models, 
certainly be admittcul ; but we have not lMu;n able to discover (hat they 
yet created any models of their own; and are very much inclined to call i 
question the worlhin(!8S of those to which they have transferred (heir ad"^ 
ration. The productions of this school, we conceive, are so far from bi 
entitled to the praise of originality, that they cannot be better characlcriKd^i 
than by an enumeration of th(^ sources from which their mat<;rials havd' 
derived. The gn^ater part of them, we apprehend, will b(; found to be 
posed of the following elements : 1. The antisocial principles and 
tempered sensibility of i^ousseau — his discontent with the present 
tion of society — his paradoxicjd morality, and hisf)erpc;tual hankerin{$s 
some unattainable state of voliiphious virtue and perfection, %, The 
plicity and energy (horreaco referena) of Kotzebue and Schiller, i. 
homeliness and harshness of some of Cowf>er'8 language and versificslioii 
interchanged occasionally with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, or '* 
quaintness of Quarles and Dr. Donne. From the diligent study of 1 
few originals, we hav(s no doubt that an entire art of poetry may be coll 
by the assistance of which the very gentleat of our readers "may soon 
qualified to compose a poem as correctly versified as Thalal)a, and to( 
out sentiment and description, with all the swe(;tness of Lambe, and all 
magnificence of Coleridge. 

The authors of whom we are now speaking have among them, unqiKK 
tionably, a very considerable portion of poetical talent, and baTC cooae-j 
quently been enabled to seduce many into an admiration of the false Uilij 
(as it appears to us] in which most of their productions are composed-^ 
ThejcouBiiiixiQ, at present, the most formidable conspiracy that has Itldybec*^ 
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k1 against sound judgment in matters poetical ; and are entitled to a larger 
of our censorial notice, than could be spared for an indiyidual de- 
3nt. We shall hope for the indulgence of our readers, therefore, in 
5 this opportunity to enquire a little more particularly into their merits, 
make a few remarks upon those peculiarities which seem to be 
lied by their admirers as the surest proofs of their excellence, 
eir most distinguishing symbol is undoubtedly an affectation of great 
icity and familiarity of language. They disdain to make use of the 
iQD poetical phraseology, or to ennoble their diction by a selection of 
►r dignified expressions. There would be too much art in this for that 
love of nature with which they are all of them inspired ; and their 
nents, they are determined, shall be indebted, for their effect, to no-' 
i but their intrinsic tenderness or elevation. There is something very 
5 and conscientious, we will confess, in this plan of composition ; but 
nisfortune is, that there are passages in all poems, that can neither be 
Btic nor sublime ; and that, on these occasions, a neglect of the embel- 
nents of language is very apt to produce absolute meanness and insipi- 
. The language of passion, indeed, can scarcely be deficient in eleva- 
; and when an author is wanting in that particular, he may commonly 
nsumed to have failed in the truth, as well as in the dignity, of his 
wion. The case, however, is extremely different vdlh the subordi- 
t parts of a composition; vdth the narrative and descriptions, that are 
*ary to preserve its connection ; and the explanation, that must frequent- 
v^tare us for the great scenes and splendid passages. In these, all the 
iWteideasmay be conveyed, with sufficient clearness,*by the meanest 
most negligent expressions; and, if magnificence or beauty is ever to be 
*ned in them, it must have been introduced from some other motive 
t that of adapting the style to the subject. It is in such passages, accord- 
f, that we are most frequently offended with low and inelegant expres- 
B; and (hat the language, which was intended to be simple and natural, 
und oflenest to degenerate into mere slovenliness and vulgarity. It is 
^, too, to expect that the meanness of those parts may be redeemed by 
^cellence of others. A poet, who aims at all at sublimity or pathos, 
^6 an actor in a high tragic character, and must sustain his dignity 
ighout, or become altogether ridiculous. We are apt enough to laugh 
B mock-majesty of those whom we know to be but common mortals 
ivate; and cannot permit Hamlet to make use of a single provincial 
iitioo, although it should only be in his conversation with the grave- 
»ts. 

le followers of simplicity are, therefore, at all times in danger of oc- 
Dal degradation ; but the simplicity of this new school seems intended 
sure it. Their simplicity does not consist, by any means, in the re- 
»n of glaring or superfluous ornament, — in the substitution of elegance 
[klendour, or in that refinement of art which seeks concealment in its 
perfection. It consists, on the contrary, in a very great degree^ 
e positive and hand fide rejection of art altogether, and in the bold use 
ose rude and negligent expressions which would be banished by a little 
imination. One of their own authors, indeed, has very ingeniously setforth 
kind of manifesto that preceded one of their most flagrant acts of hos^ 
), that it was their capital object '* to adapt to the uses of poetry the 
lary language of conversation among the middling and lower orders of 
people." What advantages are to be gained b^ Ite «aw«»A ^V ^>a 
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project, we confess, ourselves uaable to coEyectiu:e. The language of 
higher and more cultjivated orders may tairly be presumed to be be 
th^t that of their inferiors : at any rate, it has all those associations ii 
favour, by means of which, a style can ever appear beautiful or exalt 
and is adapted to the purposes of poetry by having been long consecr; 
to its use. The language of the vulgar, on the other hand, has all 
0{^site associations to contend with ; and must seem unfit for poetr 
there were no other reason) merely because it has scarcely ever been 
played in it. A great genius may indeed overcome these disadvantai 
ImJA we can scarcely conceive that he should court them. We may ex 
» certain homehness of language in the productions of a plcHighman 
milkwoman; but we cannot bring ourselves to admire it in an author 
ha» hsKJi occasion to indite odes to his college bell, and inscribe hymi 
the Pepates. 

But tW mi^hief of this new system is not confined to the deprave 
of language only ; it extends to the sentiments and emotions, and lea< 
the debasement of all those feelings which poetry is designed to conomuni 
It is a^urd, to suppose that an author shoidd make use of the langua^ 
the vidgar to express the sentiments of the refined. His professed objec 
employing that language, is to bring his compositions nearer to the 
standard of nature ; and his iotention to copy the sentiments of the k 
offders is implied in his resolution to make use of their style. Now 
difSerept classes of society have each of them a distinct character,. as 
as a separate idiom ; and the names of the various passions to whic^ 
are subject respectively, have a signification that varies essentially, accor 
to the condition of the persons, to whom they are applied. The love, or g 
or indignation of an enlightened and refined character, is not only exprc 
in a di§erent language, but is in itself a different emotion, from the 1 
or grijef, or anger of a clown, a tradesman, or a marketr-wench. 
th^igs, Ubem^elves are radically and obviously distinct ; and the repn 
tation of them is calculated to convey a very different train of sympathies 
s^isatioos to the mind. The question, therefore, comes simply to 1 
wbicik of them is the most proper object for poetical imitation ? ] 
needjiess for us to answer a question, which the practice of all the w 
h^s long ago decided irrevocably. The poor and vulgar may interest 
in poetry, by their aituatian : but never, we apprehend, by any sentim 
ttiAt are peculiar to their condition, and still less by any language \h 
cbaracleristic of it. The trutii is, that it is impossible to copy their di( 
or their sentiments correctly, in a serious composition ; and this, 
mereliy. bec^u^e povesty makes men ridiculous, but because just taste 
rogp^di sentiment are rarely to be met with among the uncultivated pai 
maqkWl ; Qod a language, fitted for their expression, can still more ra 
fojcm aj^y part of tliusir "ordinary conversation." TheloW'-bred he 
i^d interestiiig rustics, of poetry have no sort of affinity to the real yd 
of thl^ world; they are imaginary beings, whose characters and langi 
aji^ io. contract wilb theur situation ; and please thpse^ who can be pie 
^li^ them, by the marvellous, and not by the.nature of such a combiDal 
I#^9arious poetry, a man. of the middling or lowerorderi»tM/iM06M«n4 
ai^ 1^ great deal of his ordinary language ; he most avoid errors in gram 
and orthography : and steer clear of the cant of particular professions* 
Pfieri9cy impropriety tkat ia hidicrous or disgusting : nay, bemnstspea 
BQOi ivni9> and oteenre alt Itap graces m prosody and Golk)catioD. i 
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ill thiSy kitoaf not be Very easy to say h6w We are t6 Gnd hnh but to be 
■tJow iBtD, or what marks can remain of the ordinary language of conr^r- 
Mion in the inferior orders of society. If there be any phrases that are not 
pwd in good society, they will appear as blemishes in.the composition, no 
\fm palpably than errors in syntax or quantity ; and if there be no such 
Anaes, the style oannot be characteristic of that condition of life, the 
hugingd of which it professes to have adopted. All approximation to that 
higiMige^ in Ihe same manner, implies a deviation from that purity and 
precision, which no one, we believe, ever violated spontaneously. 

It has been argued, indeed (for men will argue in support of what they 

llo not venture to practise), that as the middling and lower orders of society 

tfmsliUite by far the greater part of mankind, so their feelings and ex- 

■lessions should interest more extensively, and may be taken, more fairly 

than any other, for the standards of what is natural and true. To this it 

IWimf] obvious to answer, that the arts that aim at exciting admiration and 

fkBf^i do not take their models from what is ordinary, but from what 

beicellent; and that our interest in the representation of any event does 

^SOt depend upon our familiarity with the original, but on its intrinsic impor- 

luoe, and the celebrity of the parlies it concerns. The scupltor employs his 

art in delineating the graces of Antinous or Apollo, and not in the repre- 

MUtion of those ordinary forms that belong to the crowd of his admirers. 

f When a chieftain perishes in battle, his followers mourn more for him 

(ban for thousands of their equals that may have fallen around him. 

After all, it must be admitted, that there is a class of persons (we are afraid 

Ikey cannot be called readers), to whom' the representation of vulgar 

■uiners, in vulgar language, will afford much entertainment. We are 

,'Aaid, however, that the ingenious writers who supply the hawkers and 

Ulad-singers, have very nearly monopolised that department, and are 

jrobably better qualified to hit the taste of their customers, than Mr. 

oouthey, or any of his brethren, can yet pretend to be. To fit them for 

die higher task of original composition, it would not be amiss if they were 

to undertake a translation of Pope or Milton into the vulgar tongue, for 

the benefit of those children of nature. 

There is still another disagreeable effect of this affected simplicity, 
Whidi, though of less importance than those which have been already no- 
lieed, it may yet be worth while to mention : this is, the extreme difficulty 
of flopportii^ the same tone of expression throughout, and the inequality 
Ihat 18 tensequently introduced into the texture of the composition. To an 
■Bthor of reading and education, it is a style that must always be assuilied 
wmd mnatural, and one from which he will be perpetually tempted to 
deviate. He will rise, therefore, every now and then, above the level to 
which he has professedly degraded himself ; and make amends for that 
franagression, by a fresh effort of descension. His composition, in short, 
will he like that of a person who is attempting to speak in an obsolete or 
fVOYindal dialect ; he will betray himself by expressions of occasiobal pu- 
rity and elegance, and exert himself to efface that impression, by passages 
ef unnatural meanness or absurdity. 

In malLing these strictures on the perverted taste for simplicity that Seems 
to diatinguifSi our modern school of poetry, we have no particular allusion 
Id Mr. S^uthey, or the production now before us : on the contrary, he ap^ 
pean to us to be less addicted to this fault than most of his fraternity ; and 
V We w^n m want of examples to illustrate the preceding obsenratlont, ye 
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should certainly look for them in the effusions of that poet who ooi 
morates, with so much effect, the chattering of Harry Gibbs's teeth 
the tale of the one-eyed huntsman '' who had a cheek like a che 
and beautifully warns his studious friend of the risk he ran of gn 
double." 

At the same time, it is impossible to deny that the author of the '' £i 
Eclogues" is liable to a similar censure ; and few persons, we belieTc 
peruse the following verses ( taken almost at random from the Tha 
without acknowledging that he still continues to deserve it. 

" At DiidDight Thalaba started up; 
For be felt that the ring on his finger was moTed. 
He called on Allah aloud, 
And be called on the Prophet's name. 
Moath arose in alarm, 
' What ails thee, Thalaba? ' he cried, 
* Is the robber of night at band ? ' 
' Dost thou not see/ iKe youlK exclaimed, 
' A spirit in th« tent?' 
Moath looked round, and said, 
' The moon-beam shines in the tent, 
I see thee stand in the lights 
And thy shadow is black on the ground.' 
Thalatm answered not. i 

, ' Spirit ! ' he cried, * what brings thee here ? ^ &c. 

WOMAN. 

Go not among the tombs, Old man ! 
There is a madman there. 

OLD MAN. 

Will be harm que if I go? 

WOMAN. 

Not be, poor miserable man ! 
But 'tis a wretched sight to see 
' His utter wretchedness. 
Foir all day long he lies on a grave , 
And never is he seen to weep, 
And never is he heard to groan. 
Nor ever at the hour of prayer 
Bends bis knee, nor moves his lips. 
I have taken him food for charity, 
And never a word he spake ; 
But yet so ghastlv he looked 
That I have awaken'd at night," &c. 

Now, (his style, we conceive, possesses no one character of excell 
it is feeble, low, and disjointed ; without elegance, and without di{ 
the oflspring, we should imagine, of mere indolence and neglect ; ( 
unhappy fruit of a system that would teach us to undervalue that Tig 
and labour which sustained the loftiness of Milton, and gave energy a 
rection to the pointed and fine propriety of Pope. 

The style of our modern poets, is that, no doubt, by which th( 
most easily distinguished : but their genius has also an internal char 
and the peculiarities of their taste may be discovered, without the 
ance of their diction. Next after great familiarity of language, tl 
nothing that appears to them so meritorious as perpetual exaggeral 
thought. There must be nothing moderate, natural, or easy, abou 
sentiments. There must be a *' qu'il mourut,'' and a 'Met there be 
in every line : and all their characters must be in agonies and ecs 
from their entrance to their exit. To those who are acquainted wilt 
/>roductions, it is needless to speak of the fatigue that is produced li 
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)g summons to admiration, or of the compassion which is excited 
ipectacle of these eternal strainings and distortions. Those authors 
forget, that a whole poem cannot he made up of striking passages ; 

the sensations produced by sublimity are never so powerful and 
3 when they are allowed to subside and revive, in a slow and spon- 
succession. It is delightful, now and then, to meet with a rugged 
in or a roaring stream ; but where there is no sunny slope, nor 
plain, to relieve them — where all is beetling clifiF and yawning 
md the landscape presents nothing on every side but prodigies and 
-the head is apt to grow giddy, and the heart to languish for the 
md security of a less elevated region. 

(Tect even of genuine sublimity, therefore, is inipaired by the in- 
is frequency of its exhibition, and the omission of those intervals and 
ig-places, at which the mind should be permitted to recover from 
irbation or astonishment : but where it has been summoned upon 
darm, and disturbed in the orderly course of its attention, by an 
it attempt at elevation, the consequences are still more disastrous. 
s nothing so ridiculous (at least for a poet) as to fail in great 
s. If the reader foresaw the failure, he may receive same degree 
hievous satisfaction from its punctual occurrence ; if he did not, 

be vexed and disappointed ; and in both cases, he will very 
' be disgusted and fatigued. It would be going too far, certainly, 
tain, that our modern poets have never succeeded in their perse- 
3ndeavours at elevation and emphasis ; but it is a melancholy fact, 
HT successes bear but a small proportion to their miscarriages; 
it the reader who has been promised an energetic sentiment, or 
) allusion, must often be contented with a very miserable substitute, 
many contrivances they employ to give the appearance of uncom- 
•ce and animation to a very ordinary conception, the most usual is, 
» it up in a veil of mysterious and unintelligible language, which flows 
th so much solemnity, that it is difficult to believe it conveys nothing 

value. Another device for improving the efifect of a cold idea is, 
ody it in a verse of unusual harshness and asperity. Compound 

too, of a portentous sound and conformation, are very useful in 
an air of energy and originality ; and a few lines of scripture 

out into verse from the original prose, have been found to have 
liappy effect upon those readers to whom they have the recommenda- 
novelty. 

qualities of style and imagery, however, form but a small part of 
racterislics by which a literary faction is to be distinguished. The 

and object of their compositions, and the principles and .opinions 
e calculated to support, constitute a far more important criterion, 
e to which it is usually altogether as easy to refer. Some poets are 
ntly described as the flatterers of greatness and power, and others 
champions of independence. One set of writers is known by its an- 
te decency and religion ; another, by its methodistical cant and in- 
ce. Our new school of poetry has a moral character also ; though it 
)t be possible, perhaps, to delineate it quite so concisely, 
ilenetic and idle discontent with the existing institutions of society, 
to be at the bottom of all their serious and ^ecuUax «fc^\.\^s^ft\!A&. Vv>!- 
f contemplating the wonders and the plea&UTes ^\v\t\\ m^>aaS\ssciV^ 
for mankind, they are perpetually \)TOodiu% oN«t ^^ ^wstQKC5.\r\ 
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which its progress has been attended. They are filled with horror and com- 
{Mflsion at the sight of poor men spending their blood in the quarrels of 
princes, and brulifying their sublime capabilities in the drudgery of un- 
remitting labour. For all sorts of vice and profligacy in the lower orders of 
society, they have tlie same virtuous horror, and the same tender com- - 
passion. While the existence of these oflences overpowers them with grief ' 
and confusion, they never permit themselves to feel the smallest indlgnab'on 
or dislike towards the ofifendcrs. The present vicious constitution of society 
alone is responsible for all these enormities: the poor sinners are but the 
helpless victims or instruments of its disorders, and could not possibly have 
avoided the errors into which they have been betrayed. Thou^ they caa 
bear with crimes, therefore, they cannot reconcile themselves to punishmenls; - 
and have an unconquerable antipathy to prisons, gibbets, and nouses of co^ /' 
rection, as engines of oppression, and instruments of atrocious injustice, p 
While the plea of moral necessity is thus artfully brought forward to con- f- 
vert all the excesses of the poor into innocent misfortunes, no sort of iodul- "f 
gence is shown to the offences of the powerful and rich. Their oppressions, K' 
find seductions, and debaucheries, are the theme of many an angry verse; 
and the indignation and abhorrence of the reader is relentlessly conjured up 
against those perturbators of society, and scourges of mankind. 

It is not easy to say, whether the fundamental absurdity of this doctrine, 
or the partiality of its application, be entitled to the severest reprehension. 
If men are driven to commit crimes, through a certain moral necessity, 
other men are compelled, by a similar necessity, to hate and despise them 
for their commission. The indignation of the sufferer is at least as naturd 
as the guilt of him who makes him suffer ; and the good order of society 
would probably be as well preserved, if our sympathies were sometimes 
called forth in behalf of the former. At all events, the same apology ought 
certainly to be admitted for tlie wealthy, as for the needy offender. They 
are subject alike to the overruling influence of necessity, and equally affedea 
by the miserable condition of society. If it bo natural for a poor man to 
murder and rob, in order to make himself comfortable, it is no less natural 
for a rich man to gormandise and domineer, in order to have the full uss 
of his riches. Wealth is just as valid an excuse for the one class of vices is 
indigence is for the other. There are many other peculiarities of false seiH 
timent in the productions of this class of writers, that are sufficiently de- 
serving of commemoration. But we have already exceeded our limits in 
giving these general indications of their character, and must now hasten 
back to the consideration of the singular performance which has given oc- 
(^asion to all thb discussion. 



EXAMINATION OF MISS JOANNA BAILLIE'S PLAN OF HER 

PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. No. I.* 

These plays require a double criticism ; first, as to the merit of the pe- 
culiar plan upon which they are composed ; and, secondly, as to their own 
intrinsic excellence. 

I. 

' Mm BaiOie's PUyt oa iVm PaMM»i,-VQl. u. 9. 969. Julf , IMSL 



POETRY AND THE DRAMA. teS 

To such peculiar plans, in general, we confess that we are far from being 
partial : they neoeasarily exclude many beauties, and ensure nothing but 
constraint. The only plan of a dramatic writer should be to please ahd to 
interest as much as possible ; but when, in addition to this, he resolves to 
write upon nothing but scriptural subjects, or to imitate the style of Shak- 
ipoare, or to have a siege, or the history of a passion, in every one of his 
pieces, he evidently cuts himself off from some of the means of success, puts 
ibtlers upon the freedom of his own genius, and multiplies Ihc difficulties 
oft very arduous undertaking. 

The writer of the pieces before us has espoused the patronage of what she 
Ins been pleased to call characteristic truth, the great charm of dramatic 
composition ; and in order to magnify its impoflance, has degraded all the 
odier requisites of a perfect drama to the rank of very weak and unproGtable 
iuiliaries. With a partiality not at all unusual in the advocates of a peculiar 
}Btem, she admits, indeed, that a play may have qualities that give nearly 
I much pleasure; but maintains, that this is altogether owing to the ^2?% 
r mankind, and that if we were constituted as we ought to be, we should 
ire very little for any thing but the just representation of character in our 
ramatic performances. This sentiment, we think, is pretty clearly ex- 
ressedin the following passage of the ** Introductory Discourse," prefixed 
I the present volume : — 

"Our lore of the grand ^ the beantiful, the novel, and, above all^ of the manrellous, is very 
Jtmg \ and if we are richly fed with what we have a good relish for, we may be weaned to forget 
Br oative and favourite aliment ; yet we can never bo far forget it, but that we shall cling to, 
■d acknowledge it again, whcMiever it ii ])re8ented before us. In a work abounding with the 
larfellous and unnatuial, if thu author has any how stumbled upon an unsophisticated genuine 
troke of nature, we shall immediately perceive and be delighted with it; though we are foolish 
momgh at the same time to admire all the nonsense with which it is surrounded." 

Now, we really cannot perceive why the admiration of novelty and gran- 
leur should be considered as more foolish than the admiration of just senti- 
ments, or consistent character. The same power that gave us a relish for 
the one, formed us to be delighted with the other; and the wisdom that 
guides us to the gratification of the first propensity, can scarcely condemn 
oar indulgence in the second. Where the object is to give pleasure, nothing 
Ihat pleases can be foolish ; and a striking trait of character, or of nature, 
will only please the more, when it occurs in a performance which has al- 
ready delighted us with its grandeur, its novelty, and its beauty. The skil- 
ful delineation of character is, no doubt, among the highest objects of the 
drama; but this has been so generally admitted, that it was the less neces- 
wry to undervalue all the rest. The true object of the drama is to interest 
and delight ; and this it can frequently accomplish by incident as effectually 
as by character. There are innumerable, aituaiiona that excite our sym- 
pathy in the strongest degree, though the characters of those who are placed 
in them be left almost entirely to be filled up from our general conceptions 
of human nature. Mothers bereaved of their children ; lovers separated or 
restored to each other ; the young and valiant cut off by untimely deaths ; 
tyrants precipitated from their thrones ; and many other occurrences or re- 
presentations, are capable of awakening the highest interest, and the most 
anxious curiosity, although the character should be drawn only with those 
^ague and undistinguishing features that fancy has associated with the si- 
tuation. 
But, even if we could agree with Miss Baillie, thai ttve %Vt\VAYi% ^'^v^fc- 
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atioo of character was the cardinal excellence of the drama, we should find 
great difficulty in admitting that her plan was the most likely to ensure its 
attainment. The peculiarity of that plan consists in limiting the interest 
of the piece, in a great degree, to the developement of some one great pas- 
sion in the principal character, and in exhibiting this passion in all the suc- 
cessive stages of its progress, from its origin to its final catastrophe. It ; 
does not appear to us that either of these observances is well calculated to ' 
increase the effect of any dramatic production . I 

If any thing more is meant by limiting the interest of the piece to the con- | 
sequences of a single passion, than is implied in the vulgar rules for preserv- ' 
ing unity of character and of action, we are inclined to think that something ^' 
more is meant than can yePf easily be justified. The old maxims evidently 
require the predominancy of certain motives in the minds of the leading , 
characters, and a certain consistency in the sympathies that are excited by f| 
their fortuneis. To carry these restrictions still farther, and to confine the ^ 
whole interest of the story to the developement of a single passion, seems to 
us to be altogether impracticable, and could not even be attempted, in a very 
imperfect degree, without violating that unity of action, by which the ge- 
neral effect of the piece would be very materially impaired. To confine the 
attention, and tie down the sympathies, to the observance of one master 
passion through a whole play, is plainly impossible ; first, because that . 
passion, in order to prove its strength, must have some other passion to en- [ 
counter and overcome in the bosom where it is at last to reign ; and, secondly, 
because a certain portion of our sympathy must necessarily be reserved for 
the fate and the feelings of those who are the objects and the victims of this 
ruling passion in the hero. The first partition of our sympathy is altogether 
unavoidable ; and Miss Baillie herself has accordingly been forced to submit 
to it. Count Basil is distracted between love and a passion for military glory; 
and the interest and sympathy excited by the whole story may be referred 
to the one passion just as properly as to the other. De Montjfori is repre- 
sented as struggling between a high sense of honour and a frantic and dis- 
graceful antipathy ; nor could the latter have been made interesting in any 
degree, unless our sympathy had first been very powerfully engaged for the 
former. Ethwald, in like manner, is agitated by ambition, and gratitude, 
and personal attachment ; and pleases us as much by his generosity and kind 
affections, as he terrifies us by the consequences of his thirst for power. 
The second division of interest that is claimed by those who inspire or oppose 
the domineering passion of the chief personage, is scarcely less necessary. 
We cannot easily sympathise with a lover, unless we take some concern in 
the object of his attachment ; and are seldom much offended by the oppres- 
sions of a tyrant, when we do not enter very warmly into the feelings of 
those whom he oppresses. The only way in which the interest we take in 
the story can be in any degree engrossed by the hero, is to provide him 
with a succession of inferior patients and observers, through whom he moves 
in the grand career of his passion, and who are successively forgotten for 
,the sake of those who replace (hem. By this contrivance, which is but 
seldom practicable, it is very obvious, however, that the interest of the 
piece is impaired and dissipated, and the unity of the action entirely broken. I 
Miss Baillie bas had recourse to it in the tragedy that occupies so large a 
portion of the present volume ; and every reader of Ethwald must acknow- 
ledge, that the interest of the play is exceedingly diminished by the constant 
mtroduciion and renewal of the inferior characters ; and that the catastrophe, 
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which is accomplished by persons with whom we have scarcely any preyious 
acquaintance, is but ill calculated to produce any strong or satisfactory im- 
pression.. 

The peculiarity of Miss Baillie's plan, however, does not consist so much 
in reducing any play to the exhibition of a single passion, as in attempting 
to comprehend within it a complete view of the origin, growth, and 
consummation of this passion, under all its aspects of progress and ma- 
turity. This plan seems to us almost as unpoetical as that of the bard 
who began the tale of the Trojan war from the egg of Leda ; and really 
does not appear very well calculated for a species of composition, in which 
the time oi the action represented has usually been more circumscribed 
than in any other. Miss Baillie, however, is of opinion, that it will 
turn out to be a very valuable discovery ; and insists much upon the 
advantage that will be gained by adhering to it, both in the developement 
of character, the increase of interest, and the 'promotion of moral im- 
provement. We are afraid that these expectations are more sanguine than 
reasonable. 

To delineate a man's character, by tracing the progress of his ruling 
passion, is like describing his person by the yearly admeasurement of his 
fool, or rather by a termly report of the increase of a wen, by which his 
health and his beauty are ultimately destroyed. A ruling passion distorts 
and deforms the character; and its growth, instead of developing that cha- 
racter more fully, constantly withdraws more and more of it from our 
view. The growth of the passion is not the growth of the mind ; and its 
progress and symptoms are pretty conform, in whatever subject it may 
have originated. Jlmor amnibua idem, at least so says the poet; and it 
may fairly be admitted, that men become assimilated, by their common 
subjection to some master-passion, who had previously been distinguished 
by very opposite characters. To delineate character, therefore, by the 
progress of such a passion, is like following a cloud of smoke, in order to 
discriminate more clearly the objects that it envelopes. 

These considerations are so very obvious, that though Miss Baillie has 
certainly talked a great deal about tracing a passion from its origin, we 
are persuaded that she really did not expect much assistance from this 
maxim in the delineation of character. She has built, in general, upon a 
Iraer ground ; and seems to have perceived very clearly the method of 
employing a predominating passion, so as to give brilliancy and effect to 
characteristic representation. This method, which, however, is by no 
means new, consists principally in the occasional introduction of the pas- 
sion, or peculiar turn of mind, in transactions of inferior moment, and 
in circumstances where it does not serve at all to help forward the action 
of the piece. By this apparently accidental disclosure of consistency, a 
stamp of nature and reality is given to the whole delineation ; and the 
glimpses that are thus caught of the hero, in the course of his ordinary 
deportment, serve, in a manner, to confirm those impressions that had 
been excited by his more studied and imposing appearances. In private 
life, and on trifling occasions, the splendid drapery of the passions is 
usually laid aside; and if we are permitted to look in upon them, in this 
situation, we fancy that we recognise their genuine features with less 
uncertainty. If care be taken, therefore, to relieve the glare and pomp 
of the main action, by the insertion of a few such casual incidents, we 
seem to be let into the interior of the character, and attain a certain fa- 
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miliarity with the chief personages, that renders our <^n€«pt!on of ihdr 
whole character much more lively, entire, and impressive. It is upon tliil 
principle that the effect of most of the fine strokes of nature and character 
Irhich occur in the writings of the poets, will be found to depend ; and it 
is a principle, that has been quite familiar to criticism, ever since it im 
illustrated by the ancient commentators of Homer. 

But though Miss Baillie has not overlooked this powerful instruttient 
for the developement of characteristic effect, there is another, of still 
greater importance, which appears to be, in a good measure, excluded by 
her doctrine of the unity of passion. The art to which we now allude is 
that by which an appearance of individual reality is communicated to u 
ideal personage, and the functions of a dramatic hero assigned to a livii^ 
being, with the whole of whose capacities and dispositions we are made to 
feel that we are acquainted. This poetical deception, however, can never 
be accomplished by the display of a single passion ; and cannot even tab 
place, we should imagine, where such a display is made the chief oiqed 
of our attention. It is to be effected, indeed, only by an occasional iKg- 
lect and intermission of the principal action, and of the passions by Whi^ 
that action is forwarded ; by the introduction of arbitrary and inconside^ 
able occurrences, and slight and transient indications of habits, senti- 
ments, and feelings, that could not have been inferred from the cdndart 
or emotions of the chief characters in the greater incidents of the piM 
It is by these, and by these alone, that a definite object can be created 
for our sympathies to attach upon, and the true image of a living mn 
be presented to our imagination. There is no man alive, of wInn 
whole character we could judge merely from his conduct or expressioDi 
in some important transaction ; and our sympathies are always but feeUj 
excited for those with whose internal feelings we are so imperfectl} 
acquainted. It is not enough, therefore, that the qualities bestom 
upon our heroes be suitable to the conduct which is assigned them, or 
consistent with each other. A naked combination of the qualities neces- 
sary to account for the action, will never make up the idea of a real and 
entire man. There must be a delineation of those, also, that are of no 
use at the moment, and are not necessarily implied by the presence of 
the leading features. Without these, an action indeed may be repre- 
sented ; but the actors will be utterly unknown, and all impression d 
reality, along with every emotion of individual sympathy, will be utteriy 
excluded. A play which discriminates its characters only by the gral 
and leading passions that are essential to the parts they have to sustifi, 
must be as deficient in interest and effect, therefore, as a picture whiA 
shows no more of the figures than is necessary to explain its subject ; tint 
displays the hand of the murderer, and the bleeding bosom of his victia. 
but omits all representation of the countenance and gestures of either, or 
of those circumstances in the surrounding scenery which may suggest ag- 
gravations or apologies for the crime. By the plan of Miss Baillie, however, 
these subordinate and arbitrary traits of character appear to be in a greil 
measure excluded. Her heroes are to be mere personifications of sin{^ 
passions; and the growth and varied condition of one grand feature is to 
be incessantly held out to our observation, white an impenetrable shade 
is to be spread upon all the rest of the physiognomy. Among the d^ 
basements of modern tragedy, againsi ^hich Miss Baillie declaims will 
M much animation, there is none, petYva.^, ^ m^\ftxvt\ v^'So^^^Mch hf 
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4octrHi9 has 8P evideot a tendency to sanction ; nor is there any thing hy 
which the writinga of Shakspeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher, are so 
temarkably distinguished from those of the later dr^uxiatists, as by the 
individual truth and completeness of their representations of character. 
They are all drawn with the full lineaments and just proportions of real 
m^o ; and, while the qualities by which their conduct is to be determined 
are marked with sufficient boldness and vivacity, the subordinate attributes 
tre. not forgotten, by which we recognise them to be creatures like our- 
lelves, and are enabled to attach our feelings upon some definite and 
tangible object. 

As to the moral effect of the drama, conducted upon this or upon any 
other plan, we confess that we are disposed to be very sceptical. Those 
flays are the best, we believe, that have done the least harm. The dis- 
play of great passions is apt to excite an admiration which is not always 
CKtinguished by a fictitious view of their tragical effects; and the exhibition 
o(t interesting occurrences sometimes begets a disgust and contempt for the 
i^jupidity of ordinary life. There is something of cant, however, in this 
abo. Plays have for the most part no moral effect at all : they are seen 
or read for amusement and curiosity only ; and the study of them forms 
80 small a part of the occupation of any individual, that it is really al- 
together fantastical to ascribe to them any sensible effect in the formation 
of his character. 

But even if the case were otherwise, and we were to believe all the pretty 
thiogis that have been delivered by our essayists as to the moral effects of 
the stage, we really do not perceive that Miss Baillie's plan of composi- 
tion ifi at all likely to forward that great and salutary object. It is her 
persuasion, it seems, that ''looking back to the first rise, and tracing 
the progress of passion, points out to us those stages, in the approach of 
fhe enemy, where he might have been combated most successfully, and 
nrfaere the suffering him to pass may be considered as occasioning all the 
misary that ensues.'' Now, though this .observation sounds tolerably well 
when taken in the abstract, it unfortunately fails altogether in the appli- 
cation. The greater part of the passions. that are made use of in the 
Aw^ <u% laudable in themselves, and only become vicious in their ex- 
cess; while, at the same time, their progress is so gradual that it is fre- 
gqfyitly almost impossible to say where they ought to have been arrested. 
^look back to the first rise of such a passion, therefore, will be of no 
iiie to us in any case; since it is not till long after that period that it 
est become an object of jealousy or alarm ; and since the occasions and 
[ ftoyes. of its increase are so complicated and multiplied, that it must 
' 6Ab9 he impracticable to settle where the vicious series begins. The pas- 
iioil ifaelf, tod, may (tften be confirmed, before it indicates any tendency 
. Is evil; and the warning of the drama must either come too late, or lead 
' V to VOpress some of the noblest and most generous propensities of our 
Hlwre. The love of Count Basil, for instance, for an accomplished and vir- 
r tais. pciDoess, has nothing in it that should lead the readers of that 
] talgedy to stifle such an honourable and successful passion in their own 
kcams, or to. shut the avenues of their hearts to the approaches of beauty 
' %m1 aumJL Ethwald's impatience of obscurity, and his thirst for honour^ 
^Ue distinction, in like manner, is a feeling which no moralist would wish 
to eradicate from a powerful or aspiring mind. In all %vy&Vv ^»9M^ ^^ 
9kMii»hY^^mMmon graduates into criminaWV^ «x^^ ^Tife> «&^^^ 
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temptations and apologies by which its seductions are made efiectaal, to 
variously and nicely adapted to the circumstances of the imaginary cha- 
racter, that it is impossible to suppose, for a moment, that any one can be ^ 
taught to guard against them by the peculiar incidents of one dramatic 
representation. Every one knows, that violent passions are apt to hurry 
men into crimes and improprieties ; and this vulgar lesson, which surely 
stands in no need of illustration, can scarcely be brought more home to 
our feelings by a drama, which can never accommodate its fable to the 
particular character and situations of individuals. 

If there be any passions to which Miss Baillie's dramatic warnings cao 
be applicable, they can only be those, therefore, that are intrinsically and 
fundamentally vicious, and against the remotest approaches of which we 
ought to be continually on our guard. Hatred, jealousy, envy, and some 
others, are in this class ; and it may be conceived, that to trace these to 
their origin may contribute to the preservation of our morality, by en- 
abling us to detect them in their rudiments, and to resist them in their 
infancy. It has happened, however, that Miss B. , by a very singular 
inlelicity in the execution of her plan, has been at the trouble to trace the 
origin and progress of love and ambition with great care and exactness, 
while she has only given us a view of hatred in its matured and confirmed 
state. She has taught us, in this way, how to distinguish and resist the 
first symptoms of those passions which, in the beginning, are neither cri- 
minal nor dangerous ; and has left us altogether without any instructions 
for combating or discovering those other passions that are never for a 
moment either innocent or satisfactory, and against the first dawnings of 
which our conscientious vigilance should have been directed. Basil and 
Ethwald are made to run their whole career of love and ambition before 
us, while it is almost impossible to say at what period their passions become 
criminal ; while De Montfort |)resents himself, in the very first scene, the 
victim of a confirmed and inveterate hatred. If Miss B. really believed 
that her readers would be better able to resist the influence of bad pas- 
sions by studying their natural history and early symptoms in her plays, 
she ou^t certainly to have traced this of hatred to its origin more care- 
fully than any other, since there is none of which it would be so desirable 
to cut off the shoots, or extirpate the seeds, at the beginning. 

Though it be almost time to conclude these general remarks upon the 
plan announced in the titlepage of this volume, yet we cannot leave the 
subject without making one remark upon the spontaneous addition that ii' 
made to its difficulties, by the extraordinary resolution of making everf 
separate passion the subject of a tragedy and a comedy. Passion, perhaps, 
is not essential to comedy at all ; but the distribution of passion into tnh 
gical and comical, is so old, so obvious, and so natural, that'we really ire 
at a loss to conceive what strange caprice could have tempted this inge- 
nious writer into so wanton a violation of it. A comedy upon HaUed 
sounds as paradoxical to our ears as an elegy on a wedding, and implies 
as great a violation of all our customary associations. The constraint that 
must be submitted to, in order to make out this fantastic piece of uni- 
formity, would deserve our most cordial compassion, if it were not as- 
sumed with a certain voluntary perversity : it would not be half so absurd 
in a manager to insist that all his performers should appear every night 
both in a tragic and a comic character. 

Upon the whole, then, we are pretty decidedly of opinion, that Mi« 
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BaiHie'8 plan of composiDg separate plays upon the passions is, in so far 
Kit is at all new or original, in all respects extremely injudicious; and 
we have been induced to express this opinion more fully and strongly, from 
lie anxiety that we feel to deliver her pleasing and powerful genius from 
he trammels that have been imposed upon it by this unfortunate system. 
[t is paying no great comphment, perhaps, to her talents, to say that 
hey are superior to those of any of her contemporaries among the English 
niters of tragedy ; and that, with proper management, they bid fair to 
produce something that posterity will not allow to be forgotten. Without 
terplexing herself with the observances of an arbitrary system, she will 
Ind that all tragical subjects imply the agency of the greater passions; 
nd that she will have occasion for all her skill in the delineation of 
harafter, and all her knowledge of the human heart, although she should 
>nly aim (as Shakspeare and Otway have done before her) at the excitation 
»f virtuous sympathy, and the production of a high pathetic eiTect. Iler 
«aders, and her critics, will then discover those moral lessons, which 
ihe is now a little too eager to obtrude upon their notice; and will admire, 
nore freely, the productions of a genius that seems less encumbered with 
Is task, and less conscious of its exertions. 



ON THE SUBJECTS OF CRABBERS POETRY. " 

Mr. Crabbe is distinguished from all other poets, both by the choice of 
his subjects, and by his manner of treating them. All his persons are 
taken from the lower ranks of life ; and all his scenery from the most 
ordinary and familiar objects of nature or art. His characters and inci- 
dents, too, are as common as the elements out of which they are com- 
pounded are humble ; and, not only has he nothing prodigious or astonishing 
in any of his representations, but he has not even attempted to impart any 
of the ordinary colours of poetry to those vulgar materials. He has no 
morahsing swains or sentimental tradesmen ; and scarcely ever seeks to 
charm us by the artless manners or lowly virtues of his personages. On 
the contrary, he has represented his villagers and humble burghers as 
altogether as dissipated, land more dishonest and discontented, than the 
profligates of higher life; and, instead of conducting us through blooming 
groves and pastoral meadows, has led us along Glthy lanes and crowded 
wharfs, to hospitals, alms-houses, and gin-shops. In some of these deli- 
Deations, he may be considered as the satirist of low life, — an occupation 
ndficiently ardujous, and in a great degree new and original in our Ian- 
(oage. But by far the greater part of his poetry is of a different and a 
lijgher character ; and aims at moving or delighting us by lively, touching, 
tUbd finely contrasted representations of the dispositions, sufierings, and 
oecopatioQS of those ordinary persons who form the far greater part of our 
fellow-creatures. This, too, he has sought to effect, merely by placing 
l^efore us the clearest, most brief, and most striking sketches of their ex- 
ternal coadition, — ^the most sagacious and unexpected strokes of character, 
""Hind tiie truest and most pathetic pictures of natural feeling and common 

• The Borough, a Poem.-^Vol. xvi. p. 30. April, 1810. 
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sufferiog. By the mere force of his art, and the novelty of hisat;le,lK 
forces us to attend to objects that are usually neglected, and to enter tab 
feelings from which we are in general but too eager to escape ;— ^d te 
trusts to nature for the effect of the representation. 

It is obvious, at first sight, that this is not a task for an ordinary haal; 
and that many ingenious writers, who make a very good figure with bafflo; 
nymphs, and moonlight landscapes, would find themselves quitehelplail 
set down among streets, harbours, and taverns. The difliculty of wk 
subjects, in short, is sufficiently visible — and some* of the causes of that ii- 
ficulty : but they have their advantages also ; — and of these, and thk 
hazards, it seems natural to say a few words, before entering more i^ 
Dutely into the merits of the work before us. 

The first great advantage of such familiar subjects is, that every ottil 
necessarily perfectly well acquainted with the originals ; and is thenAii 
sure to feel all that pleasure, from a faithful representation of them, vUA 
results from the perception of a perfect and successful imitation, In lb 
kindred art of painting, we find that this single consideration has bea 
sufficient to stamp a very high value upon accurate and lively delineitiM 
of objects, in themselves the most uninteresting, and even disagreeable; wl 
no very considerable part of the pleasure which may be derived from Mr. 
Crabbe's poetry may be referred to its mere truth and fidelity, andloii 
brevity and clearness with which he sets before his readers objects and eta- 
racters with which they have been all their days familiar. 

In his happier passages, however, he has a higher merit, and inpnii 
a far higher gratification. The chief delight of poetry consists not sonnt 
in what it directly supplies to the imagination, as in what it enables it li 
supply to itself; — not in warming the heart with its passing brightnoii 
but in kindling its own lasting stores of light and heat ; — not in hurr[ii| 
the fancy along by a foreign and accidental impulse, but in setting itagooi 
by touching its internal springs and principles of activity . Now, this higM 
and most delightful effect can. only be produced by the poet's striUngl 
note to which the heart and the affections naturally vibrate in unison^ 
by his rousing one of a large family of kindred impressions; — ^by hisdn^ 
ping the rich seed of his fancy upon the fertile and sheltered places (tfw 
imagination. But it is evident that the emotions connected withconuMi 
and familiar objects, — with objects which fill every man's memory, ri 
are necessarily associated with all that he has felt or fancied, are ofallotkM 
the most likely to answer this description, and to produce, where Iheyij 
be raised to sufficient height, this great effect in its utmost perfeclioo 
18 for this reason that the images and affections that belong to our «i 
nature are always, if tolerably represented, infinitely more captivatii^' 
8pite of their apparent commonness and simplicity, than those that are 
euliar to certain situations, however they may come recommended by 
velty or grandeur. The familiar feeling of maternal tendernessaod 
which is every day before our eyes, even in the brute creatico,— and 
enchantment of youthful love, which is nearly the same in all 

ranks, and situations, — still contribute more to the beauty and i^ 

poetry than all the misfortunes of princes, the jealousies of horoes, and Nl 

feais of giants, magicians, 6r ladies in armour. Every one can eoteriil 

tbe former set of feelings ; and but a few into the latter. The one ealb^ 

« thousand familiar and long-remembered emotions, — and are aD8wera| 

9ad r^eciedoB every sideb^ ttie V3jc^dixe^mv^KiBi6i<t>\i^^\^^ exi()erieaiii 
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iMervatioQ have traced upon eyery memory ; while the other lights up 
tttrannent and unfruitful blaze, and passes away without perpetuating 
in any correi^onding sensation. 

m the delineation of all that concerns the lower and most numerous 
3S of society is, in this respect, on a footing with the pictures of our pri- 
' affections^ — that their originals are necessarily familiar to all men, 
ire inseparably associated with a multitude of their most interesting 
sssions. Whatever may be our own condition, we all live surrounded 
the poor, from infancy to age; — ^we hear daily of their sufferings and 
rtunes; and Iheir toils, their crimes, or their pastimes, are our hourly 
Acle. Many diligent readers of poetry know little, by their own ex- 
Dce, of palaces, castles, or camps ; and still less of princes, wairiors, 
landitti; — ^but every one thoroughly understands every thing about 
5es, streets, and villages; and conceives, pretty correctly, the character 
ondition of sailors, ploughmen, and artificers. If the poet can con- 
therefore, to create a sufficient interest in subjects like these, they 
nfallibly sink deeper into the mind, and be more prolific of kindred 
1 of emotion, than subjects of greater dignity. Nor is the difficulty 
dting such an interest by any means so greal as is generally imagined. 
Luman nature, and human feelings, after all, that form the true source 
eresl in poetry of every description ; — and the splendour and the inar- 
>y which it is sometinf^ surrounded, serve no other purpose than to 
IT attention on those workings of the heart, and those energies of the 
rstanding, which alone command all the genuine sympathies of human 
^, — and which may be found as abundantly in the breasts of cottagers 
kings. Wherever there are human beings, therefore,^ With feelings 
characters to be represented, our attention may be fixed by the art of 
M>et, — by his judicious selection of circumstances, — by the force and 
ity of faiu style, and the clearness and brevity of his representations. 
>int of fact, we are all touched more deeply, as well as more frequently, 
al life, with the sufferings of peasants than of princes; and sympathise 
I oftener, and more heartily, with the successes of the poor, than of 
*ich and distinguished. The occasions of such feelings are indeed so 
f, and so common, that Ihey do not often leave any very permanent 
s behind them, but pass away, and are effaced by the very rapidity of 
succession. The business and the cares and the pride of the world 
tict the developement of the emotions to which they would naturally 
rise, and press so close and thick upon the mind, as to'shut it, at most 
>ns, against the reflections that are perpetually seeking for admission, 
in we have leisure, however, to look quietly into our hearts, we shall 
in them an infinite multitude of little fragments of sympathy with our 
iren in humble life, — abortive movements of compassion, and embryos 
ndness and concern, which had once fairly begun to live and germinate 
in them, though whithered and broken off by the selfish bustle and 
' of our daily occupations. Now, all these may be revived and carried 
> maturity by the art of the poet;— and, therefore, a powerful effort to 
est us in the feelings of the humble and obscure, will usually call forth 
J deep, more numerous, and more permanent emotions, than can 
be excited by the fate of princesses and heroes. Independent of 
circumstances to which we have already alluded, there are causes 
:h make us al all times more ready to enter into the feelings of the 
ble than of the oxallod part of our spociiMs. . Our syinpatliy with their 

VOL. I. ^"^ 
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linjoymonU hi onhanc<}(l by a certain mixliiro of pity f(ir their general eon" 
ililion, which, l>y piiriiinK it from iliat taint of envy which almoalalwrn 
adheres to our admiration of tlie Kreat, rondera it more welcome and aaw^ 
factory to our Inmomn ; wliile our comM^rn for their aufleringa ii at onceaottfil' 
ed anu endeared to ui by the re(M>ll(^tion of ourown exemption from IbM, 
and by the feeling that, we frmjuently have it in our power to relieve then. 

From tbeae^and from other cauiieii,itappearalouHlr;be certain, thai whara 
iubjeda taken from liumble life can lie made aufficienlly interoating to 
overcome the diataate and the prejudicea with which the tuMgea of poHihei 
aociety too generally lead ua to regard them, the intereat which they eidia 
will commonlv be more profound and more lasting than any thai can bo 
raiiicd upon loftier themea; and tlie poet of the Village and the Borough be 
oftencr and longer r<»d, than the poet of the Court or the Gamp. The molt 
popular paiaagea of Sluikapeare and Cowper, we think, are of thia dcacrmlkm; 
and there ia much, both in the volume before ua, and in Mr. Crabbe'a lomar 
publicationa, to which we might now venture to refer, b§ proob of tbesaaM 
doctrine. VVhen auch reprenentationa have once made an impreaaion oa 
tlie imagination, tliev are remembered daily, and for ever. We can neUMr 
l(H}k around nor within ua, without being reminded of their truth and thdr 
im[Kirtance; and, while the more brilliant effuaiona of romantic bncy aia 
recalle<l only at long intervala, and in rareaituationa, we feel that wecanaot 
walk a atep from our own Awftn, nor caat a glance liack on our departed 
yeara, without lacing indebti^l tfithefioet of vulgar Ufefor aomeatrikingiiugB 
or tf^uching ratliwAum, of which the oc<»aiona were alwaya tiefore lui, bul^ 
till he taught ua how to improve them — were almoal alwaya allowed to eieipe. 

Such, we conceive, are aome of the advantages of tlie aubjecta whkk 
Mr. GrablK3 baa in a great measure introduci;d into modern poetry;— 
and such the grounds upon which we venture to predict the durability 
of tlie reputation which he liaa aci|ijired. That they htro ttieir din 
advantages also ia obvious; and it is no less obvious, tliat it ia to theae wa 
miiat ascrilw Uie great(;r iiarl of the faults and deformities with which thb 
author is fairly chargeable. The two great errors into which he has bUca, 
are — that lie has descrilHMl many tilings not worth d(»M;ril»ing; — and thit 
he has frei|uently excite<l disgust, insU^ad of pity or indignation, in the 
breasts of his reailera. Tliese faults are obvious, — and, we believe, are 
fNipularly laid to his cliarge : yet tlu^re is, in so far as we luive obaenred, a 
degree of misc^inception b§ to the true grounih and limila of the elmrg^ ' 
which we think it worth while Uj take this opiKirtunity of correcting. 

The poet of humble life mu$l descrilie a great deal,'— and rouat evea 
descril»e minutely manv things which p(meM in Ihemaelvea no beaiitar«l4 
grandeur. The readers fancy must be awakenml,— and the power aafefeul 
own {fencil displayed: — a distinct locality and imaginary reality noitbl^ 
given to his characters and agents, and the ground colour of their eommm 
condition must be laid in, bfifore his |H!culiar and aelecled groupa can be 
prf!senti;d with any elTect or advantage. In Oie same way he muataludf 
characters witli a minute and anatomical precision ; and must make both 
Iiims4;lf and his readers familiar with the ordinary traits and gi$neral bmiiy 
features of the lieings among whom they are to move, liefore they 
eifher iindersland or talie much int<srest in the iridividuala who ara to 



KroH4 their altimtion. Thus far, there is no nxatm or unnecessary mirnila- 
iK^KH. ilut this faculty of ol>servatioo, and lliis|»ower of description, hold 
out i^rrat tcmplalions tC' go farthtfr. Then! is a prid«f and a delight in Ibi 
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oercise of all peculiar power; and the poet, who has learned to describe 
atemal objects exquisitely with a view to heighten Uie cflect of liis moral 
dcBgns, and to draw characters with accuracy to help forward the interest 
or the pathos of the picture, will be in great danger of describing scenes, 
od drawing characters, for no other purpose but to indulge his taste, and to 
&|riay his talents. It cannot be denied, we Uiink, that Mr. Crabbe has 
OD many occasions proved unequal to this temptation. He is led away, 
erery now and then, by his lively conception of external objects, and by h» 
^ and sagacious observation of human character, and wantons and luxu- 
riites in descriptions and moral portrait-painting, while his readers are left 
io wonder to what end so much industry has been exerted. 
^ His chief fault, however, is his frequent lapse into disgusting represenla- 
iooa; and this, we will confess, is an error for which we find it far more 
lifBcoU either to account or to apologise. We are not, however, of the 
pinion which we have often heanl stated, that he has represented human 
atnre under too unfavourable an aspect, or that the distate which his poetry 
Dmetimes produces, is owing merely to the painful nature of the scenes 
nd subjects with which it abounds. On the contrary, we think he has 
iTen a juster, as well as a more striking picture, of the true character and 
ifnation of the lower orders of this country, than any other writer, whether 
iTeise or in prose; and that he has made no more use of painful emotions 
!ian was nec^eary to the production of a pathetic effect. 
All powerful and pathetic poetry, it is obvious, abounds in images of dis- 
ress. The delight which it bestows partakes strongly of pain ; and by a 
Drt of contradiction which has long engaged the attention of the reflecting, 
lie compositions that attract us most powerfully, and detain us the longest, 
re those that produce in us most of the effects of actual suffering and 
rietchedness. The solution of this paradox is to be found, we think, in 
lie Mmple fact, that pain is a far stronger sensation than pleasure in hu- 
oan existence; and that the cardinal virtue of all things that are intended to 
Id^t the mind, is to produce a strong sensation. Life itself appears 
[> consist in sensation ; and the universal passion of all beings that have life 
Bems to be, that they should be made intensely conscious of it, by a sue- 
ession of powerful and engrossing emotions. All the mere gratifications or 
Mfural pleasures that are in the power even of the most fortunate, are quite 
HoIEcient to fill this vast craving for sensation ; and a more violent sti- 
ndus is sought for by those who have attained the vulgar heights of life, in 
he pains and dangers of war, — the agonies of gaming,~-or the feverish 
sib of ambition. To those who have tasted of these potent cups, where llie 
itter however so obviously predominates, the security, the comforts, and 
iliat are called the enjoyments of common life, are intolerably insipid and 
i^^sting. Nay, we think we have observed, that even those who without 
MT efifort or exertion have experienced unusual misery frequently appear, 
lilike manner, to acquire a taste for it, and come to look on the tranquillity 
Btordinary life with a kind of indifference not unmingled with contempt, 
bis certain, at least, that they dwell with most apparent satisfaction on the 
>Qp<xry of those days which have been marked by the deepest and most 

Kisibg soicows, and derive a certain delight from the recollections of 
$ overwhelming sensations which once oocasior«ed so fierce a throb in 
^ languishing pulse of their existence. 

If any thing of this kind, however, can be traced in real life, — if the 
Iflsion for emotion be so strong, as to carry us, not in imagination, but la 
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reality, over the rough edge of present pain, — it will not be difficidl to 
explain why it should be so attractive in the copies and ficlions of poetry. 
There, as in real life, the great demand is for emotion ; while the pain with 
which it may be attended, can scarcely, by any possibility, exceed the limits 
of endurance. The recollection, that it is but a copy and a fiction, is quite 
sufficient to keep it down to a moderate temperature, and to make it w^ ^ 
come as the sign or the harbinger of that agitation of which the soul is aT»- [ 
ricious. It is not then, from any peculiar quality in painful emotions that 
they become capable of aiTording the delight which attends them in tragic 
or pathetic poetry, — but merely from the circumstance of their being UMMre 
intense and powerful than any other emotions of which the mind is suscepti- 
ble. If it was the constitution of our nature to feel joy as keenly, or to sym- 
pathise with it as heartily as we do with sorrow, we ha>e no doubt that bo 
other sensation would ever be intentionally excited by the artists that mi- 
nister to delight. But the fact is, that the pleasures of which we are capable 
are slight and feeble, compared with the pains that we may endure ; and 
that, feeble as they are, the sympathy which they excite falls much more 
short of the original emotion. When the object, therefore, is to obtain 
sensation, then can be no doubt to which of the fountains we shall repair; 
and if there be but few pains in real life which are not, in some measure, 
endeared to us by the emotions with which they are attended, we may 
be pretty sure, diat the more distress we introduce into poetry, the 
more we shall rivet the attention and attract the admiration of the 
reader. 

There is but one exception to this rule, — and it brings us hack from the 
apology of Mr. Crabbe, to his condemnation. Every form of distress, whe- 
ther it proceed from passion or from fortune, and whether it Call upon \ice 
or virtue, adds to the interest and the charm of poetry-— except only that 
which is connected with ideas of disgust y — the least taint of which disen- 
chants the whole scene, and puts an end both to delight and sympathy. Bat 
what is it, it may be asked, that is the proper object of disgust? and what 
is the precise description of things which we think Mr. Crabbe so inexciisa- 
ble for admitting? It is not easy to define a term at once so simple and so 
significant ; but it may not be without its use to indicate, in a general way, 
our conception of its force and comprehension. 

It is needless, we suppose, to explain what are the objects of di^ustia 
physical or external existences. These are sufficiently plain and unequi' 
vocal ; and it is universally admitted, that all mention of them must be care- 
fully excluded from every poetical description. With regard, again, to 
human character^ action, and feeling, we should be inclined to term every 
thing disgusting, which represented misery, without making any appeal to 
our love or our admiration. If the suflering person be amiable, the delighl- 
ful feeling of love and affection tempers the pain which the conlemplatioi 
of suffering has a tendency to excite, and enhances it into the stronger, and 
therefore more attractive, sensation of pity. If there be great power or 
energy, however, united to guilt or wretchedness, the mixture of admiralioB 
exalts the emotion into something that is sublime and pleasing. Even ii 
cases of mean and atrocious guilt, our sympathy with the victims upon whom 
it is practised, and our active indignation and desire of vengeance, recondle 
us to the humiliating display, and make a compound that, upon the whole, 
is productive of pleasure. 

The only sufferers, then, upon whom we cannot bear to look, are thoae 
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Ihat excite pain by their wretchedness, while they are too depraved to be 
the objects of affection, and too weak and insignificant to be the causes of 
misery to others, or, consequently, of indignation to the spectators. Such 
ire the depraved, abject, diseased, and neglected poor,— creatures in whom 
srery thing amiable or respectable has been extinguished by sordid pasaions 
If brutal debauchery, — who have no means of doing the mischief of which 
hey are capable, — whom every one despises, and no one can either love 
nr fear. On the diaracters, the miseries, and the vices of such beings, we 
wA. with diBguat merely : and, though it may perhaps serve some moral 
Nirpose, occasionally to set before us this humiliating spectacle of human 
lature sunk to utter worthlessness and insignificance, it is altogether in 
rain to think of exciting either pity or horror by the truest and most forcible 
lepreaentations of their sufferings or of their enormities. They have no 
loid upon any of the feelings that lead us to take an interest in our fellow- 
veaturea; — we turn away from them, therefore, with loathing and dispas- 
Hooate aversiott ; — ^we feel our imaginations polluted by the intrusion of 
my images connected with them ; and are offended and disgusted when we 
ire forced to look closely upon those festering heaps of moral filth and cor- 
ruption. It is with concern we add, that we know no writer who has 
linned so deeply in this respect as Mr. Grabbe, — ^wholias so often presented 
OB with spectacles which it is purely painful and degrading to contemplate, 
and bestowed such powers of conception and expression in giving us distinct 
ideas of what we must abhor to remember. If Mr. Grabbe had been a 
person of ordinary talents, we might have accounted for his error, in some 
degree, by supposing that his frequent success in treating of subjects which 
had been ususdly rejected by other poets, had at length led him to disregard 
altogether the common impressions of mankind as to what was allowable 
aad what inadmissible in poetry, and to reckon the unalterable laws by 
which nature has regulated our sympathies, among the prejudices by whidli 
they were shackled and impaired. It is difficult, however, to conceive how 
a writer of his quick and exact observation should have failed to perceive, 
that there is not a single instance of a serious interest being excited by an 
object of disgust ; and that Shakspeare himself, who has ventured every 
thing, has never ventured to shock our feelings with the crimes or the suf- 
kring9 of beings absolutely without power or principle. Independent of 
universal practice, too, it is still more difficult to conceive how he should 
have overlooked the reason on which this practice is founded ; for though it 
be generally true, that poetical representations of suffering and of guilt pro- 
duce emotion, and consequently delight, yet it certainly did not require 
the penetration of Mr. Grabbe to discover, that there is a degree of depravity 
which counteracts our sympathy with suffering, and a degree of insignifir- 
canoe which extinguishes our interest in guilt. * 

* There ifl ao exceedmgly able essay on the character of Crabbe's poetry in vol. iy. p. 28S2. of 
the Quarterly Review. The poetical criticisms iu that journal are, with a few exceptions, written 
with a praiseworthy impartiality ; and not a few may fairly compete, in point of style and a pro- 
CsuDdknowledge of the subject, with someof the roost brittiant dissertations of its diatinguished 
rind. See Appendk, No 11. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN ROUSSEAU AND LORD BYRON. '' L 

ScepUdsm or Byron's poetry.^Strictures on the fourth Canto or Childe Harold, f 

There are two writers, id modem literaiare, whose extraordioaij power 
over the miDtk of meo, it may be truly said, has existed less in their woita 
than in themselyes, — ^Rousseau and Lord Byron. They have other poioH 
of resemblance. Both are distinguished by the most ardent and yivid deli- 
neations of intense conception, and by an intense sensibility of passion, n- 
ther than of affection. Both, too, by this double power, have held a do- 
minion over the sympathy of their readers, tar beyond the range of dioiB 
ordinary feelings which are usually excited by the mere efforts of genioi. \ 
The impression of this interest still accompanies the perusal of their wiitr } 
ings : but there is another interest of more lasting, and fir stronger power, } 
which the one has possessed, and the other now possesses, — ^which liesii i 
die continual embodying of the individual character, it might almost be Slid, 
of the very person, of the writer. Wlien we speak or think of Roussen 
or Byron, we are not conscious of speaking or thinking of an author. We 
have a vague but impassioned remembrance of men of surpassing genius, 
eloquence, and power,— of prodigious capacity both of misery and happi- 
ness. We feel as if we had transiently met such beings in real life, or hid 
known them in the dim and dark communion of a dream. Each of their 
works presents, in succession, a fresh idea of themselves; and, while the 
productions of other great men stand out from them, like something they 
have created ; theirs, on the contrary, are images, pictures, busts of thek 
living selves, — clothed, no doubt, at different times in different drapery, 
and prominent from a different background, — but uniformly impressed 
with the same form, and mien, and lineaments, and not to be mistake tor 
the representations of any other of the children of men. 

But this view of the subject, tliough universally felt to be a tme one, 
requires perhaps a little explanation. The personal character of which we 
have spoken, it should be understood, is not altogether, that on which the 
seal of life has been set, — ^and to which, therefore, moral approval or con- 
demnation is necessarily annexed, as to the language or conduct of adiol 
existence. It is the character, so to speak, which is prior to conduct, snd 
yet open to good and to ill, — ^the constitution of the being, in body and in 
Soul. Each of those illustrious writers has, in this lig^t, filled hu works 
with expressions of his own character, — ^has unveiled to (he world the se- 
crets of his own being — the mysteries of the framing of man. They hive 
gone down into those depths which every man may sound for himself, 
though not for another ; and they have made disclosures to the world of 
what they beheld and knew there — disclosures that have commanded lod 
enforced a profound and universal sympathy, by proving that all maokind, 
the troubled and the untroubled, the lofty and the low, the strongest and the 
frailest, arc linked together by the bonds of a common but inscrutable nature. 
Thus, each of these wayward and richly-gifted spirits has made himself 
the object of profound interest to the world, — and that, too, during period! 
of society when ample food was everywhere spread abroad for the medili- 
tions and passions of men. What love and desire,— what longing ind 
passionate expectation liiin^ upon (he voire of Rousseau, the idol of hi$ 

f ChUda IlaruM's Pjlgrimagc. Caulo IV. B) Urd Byroa.- Vol. ixxx. \k 87, Jine, IHft 
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^ty 1 — ^Thal spell is broken. We now can regard his works in themselves^ 
in great measure free from all the delusions and illusions that, like the glo- 
ries (rf a bright and vapoury atmosphere, were for ever rising up and encir- 
cling the image of their wonderful creator. Still is the impression of his 
woib vivid and strong. The charm which cannot pass away is there, — life 
brealhingin dead words, — the pulses of passion, — the thrilling of the frame, 
-^Ihe sweet pleasure stealing from senses touched with ecstasy into sounds 
iriiich the tongue frames, and the lips utter with delight. All these still are 
there, — the fresh beauty, the undimmed lustre-— the immortal bloom and 
rerdure and fragrance of life. These, light and vision-like as they seem, 
Bndure as in marble. But that which made the spirits of men, from one 
snd of Europe to the other, turn to the name of Rousseau, — that idolising 
enthusiasm which we can now hardly conceive, was the illusion of one 
generation, and has not survived to another. And what was the spell of 
Lhat illusion? Was it merely that bewitching strain of dreaming melan- 
choly which lent to moral declamation the tenderness of romance ; or that 
Bery impress of burning sensibility, which threw over abstract and subtle 
disquisitions all the colours of a lover's tale? These, undoubtedly — ^but 
not these alone. It was that continual impersonation of himself in bas wri- 
tingiB, by which he was for ever kept brightly present before the eyes of 
men. There was in him a strange and unsated desire of depicturing him- 
self, throughout all the changes of his being. His wild temper only found 
ease in tracing out, in laying bare to the universal gaze, the very ground- 
work, the most secret paths, the darkest coverts, of one ofthe most wayward 
and unimaginable minds ever framed by nature. From the moment that 
his Grst literary success had wedded him to the public, this was his history, 
—and such his strange, contradictory, divided life. Shy, and shunning the 
faces of men in his daily walks, yet searching and rending up the inmost 
recesses of his heart for the inspection of that race whicli he feared or hat- 
ed. As a man, turning from the light, as from something unsupportably 
loathsome, and plunging into the thickest shades. Yet, in that other exis- 
tence which he held from imagination, living only in the presence of men, 
—in the full broad glare of the world's eye,->^nd eagerly, impetuously, 
passionately, unsparingly seizing on all lus own most hidden thoughts — 
ids loneliest moods — ^his nK)st sacred fcelings-^which had been cherished 
for the seclusion in which they sprung — for their own still deep peace — 
and for their breathings of unbeheld communions^-^-^izing upon all these 
ind flinging them out into the open air, that they might feed the curiosity 
df that eager, idle, frivolous world from which he had fled in misanthropi- 
cal disgust — that he might array an exhibition to their greedy gaze, — and 
that he, the morbid and melancholy lover of solitude^ might act a conspi- 
cuous and applauded part on the crowded theatre ol public fame. 

It might, on a hasty consideration, seem to us, that such undisguised re- 
velation of feelings and passions, which the becoming pride of hunun nature, 
jealous of its own dignity, would, in general, desire to hold in unviolaied 
silence, could produce in the public mind only pity, sorrow, or repugnance. 
But, in the case of men of real genius, like Rousseau or Byron, it is other- 
wise. Each of us must have been aware in himself of a singular illusion, 
by which these disclosures, when read with that tender or high interest 
which attaches to poetry, seem to have something of the nature of private 
and confidential communications. They are not felt, while we read, as 
declarations published to the world, — but almost as secrets vUiwjfe^d \ft 
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cliosen ears. Who is there that feels, for a moment, that the voice which 
reaches the inmost recesses of his heart is speaking to the careless multitudei 
around him? Or, if we do so remember, the words seem to pass by othen 
like air, and to find their way to the hearts for whom they were intended, 
— ^kindred and sympathising spirits, who discern and own that secret lan- 
guage, of which the privacy is not violated, though spoken in hearing of the 
uninitiated, — because it is not understood. There is an unobserved beauty 
that smiles on us alone ; and the more beautiful to us, because we feel as u 
chosen out from a crowd of lovers. Something analogous to this is felt 
in the grandest scenes of Nature and of Art. Let a hundred persons look 
from a hilMop over some transcendent landscape. Each will select fron 
the wide-spread glory at his feet, for his more special love and delight, 
some different glimpse of sunshine,— or solemn grove, — or embowml 
spire,^^r brown-mouldering ruin,— or castellated cloud. During their 
contemplation, the soul of each man is amidst its own creations, and in the 
heart of his own solitude ; — nor is the depth of that solitude broken, thou^ 
it lies open to the sunshine, and before the eyes of unnumbered spcctaton. 
It is the same in great and impressive scenes of art, — for example, in a thea- 
tre. The tenderest tones of acted tragedy reach our hearts with a feeling 
as if that inmost soul which they disclose revealed itself to us alone. The 
audience of a theatre forms a sublime unity to the actor; but each persoo 
sees and feels with the same incommunicated intensity, as if all passed onlj 
before his own gifted sight. The publicity which is before our eyes is not 
acknowledged by our minds ; and each heart feels itself to be the sole agi- 
tated witness of the pageant of misery. 

But there are other reasons why we read with complacency wriliDgi 
which, by the most public declaration of most secret feeling, ought, it mi^t 
seem, to shock and revolt our sympathy. A great poet may address the 
whole world in the language of intensest passion, concerning objects of 
which rather than speak, face to face, with any one human being on earth, 
he would perish in his misery; for it is in solitude that he utters what is 
to be wafted by all the winds of heaven. There are, during his inspiraik», 
present with him only the shadows of men. He is not daunted, or per- 
plexed, or disturbed, or repelled by real, living, breathing features. He 
can updraw just as much as he chooses of the curtain that hangs between 
his own solitude and the world of life. He thus pours his soul out, partly 
to himself alone, — partly to the ideal abstractions, and impersonated images, 
that float round him at his own conjuration,^and partly to human beings 
like himself, moving in the dark distance of the every-day world. He coin 
fessed himself, not before men, but before the Spirit of Humanity. And he 
thus fearlessly lays open his heart, — assured that nature never prompted 
unto {zenius that which will not triumphantly force its wide way iolo 
the human heart. We can thus easily imagine tlie poet whom, in real 
life, the countenances and voices of his fellow-men might silence info 
shame, or fastidiousness, or timidity, or aversion, or disdain, — yel 
kindling in his solitude into irrepressible passion and enthusiasm towards 
human nature and all its transitory concerns, — anxiously moulding himself 
into the object of men's most engrossing and vehement love or aversioB, 
— identifying liis own existence with all their strongest and profoundeil 
passions,— claiming kindred with them, not in their virtues alone, but ii 
their darkest vices and most fatal errors ; — yet, in the midst of all Ihifr 
Proudly fiuardm^ his own prevailing character, so that it shall not merge io 
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Ike mves of a commoD nature, but stand '' in shape and gesture proudly 
oiioent," contemplated with still-increasing interest by the millions that, 
■iptte of themselyes, feel and acknowledge its strange and unaccountable 
ueeod^cy. 

The reasons then are obvious, why a ¥rriter of very vivid sensibilities 
■ly, by impasMoned self-delineation, hold a wondrous power over the en- 
taoced nunds ct his readers. But this power is in his living hands; and, 
&e the wand of the magician, it loses its virtue on its master's death. We 
kd chiefly (he influence of such a writer, while ho lives — our conlempo- 
Arj— going with us a fellow-voyager on the stream of life, and from time 
to lime flashing towards us the emanations of his spirit. Our love — our 
sqwctation follow the courses of his mind, and, if his life repel us not, the 
ioanes of his life. It was the strange madness of Rousseau to pour the 
im of his reputation over the scandals of his life. But this was later in 
lis career ; and his name for a long time in Europe was that of an hermit- 
age—a martyr of liberty and virtue, — a persecuted good man loving a race 
iDWOrthy of him, and suffering alike from their injustice and from the ex- 
ieas of his own spirit. He made a character for himself; — and whatever 
le had made it, it might have been believed. It was an assumed ideal im- 
lersonation of a character of literary and i^osophical romance. At last, 
ndeed, he broke up his own spell. But if he could have left the delusion 
jdiind. him, he could not have left tlie power ; — for the power hangs round 
the living man ; it does not rest upon the grave. 

When death removes such a writer from our siglit, the magical influence 
of which we have spoken gradually fades away; and a new generation, 
bee from all personal feelings towards the idol of a former age, may perhaps 
be wearied with that perpetual self-reference which to them seems merely 
the querulousness or the folly of unhappy or diseased egotism. It is even 
probable, that they may perversely withhold a portion of just admiration 
and delight from him who was once the undisputed sovereign of the soul, 
and that they may show their surprise at the subjection of their predecessors 
beaeath the tyrannical despotism of genius, by scorning themselves to bow 
before its power, or acknowledge its legitimacy. It is at least certain, that 
by the darkness of death such luminaries, if not eclipsed, are shorn of their 
beams. So much, even in their works of most general interest, derives its 
boiuty and fascination from a vivid feeling, in the reader's mind, of its 
bong a portraiture of one with whom he has formed a kind of strange, 
wild, and disturbed friendship, that they who come after, and have never felt 
|he sorcery of the living man, instead of being kindled up by such pictures, 
into impassioned wonder and delight, may gaze on them with no stronger 
<^otion than curiosity, and even turn from them with indiflerence. Such 
Qtust be more or less the fate of all works of genius, however splendid and 
Powerful, of which the chief interest is not in universal truth, so mudi as 
Q the intensity of individual feeling, and tlio impersonation of individual 
haracter. 

It would, indeed, be in most violent contradiction io all wc have formerly 
written of Lord Byron, were we to say that he stands in this predicament, 
''et, there is a certain applicability of our observations even to him, as well 
8 to Rousseau, with whom, perhaps too fancifully, we have now associated 
Is nature and his name. Posterity may make fewer allowances for much 
n himself and his writings, than his contemporaries are willing to do; nor 
iriU they, with the same passionate and impetuous zeal, follow the ^riH 
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voice that too otten leads into a haunted wilderness of doubt and daiko 

To them, as to us, there will always be something majestic in his muer 

something sublime in his despair. But they will not, like us, be witbl 

from sterner and severer feelings, and from the more frequent visiting 

moral condemnation, by that awful commiseration and sympathy whi 

great poet breathes at will into all hearts, from his living agonies,^DOi 

Uiat restless, and watchful, and longing anxiety, to see again and agaii 

princely sufferer rising up with fresh confessions of a still more magaif 

sorrow, — ^nor, by that succession of affecting appeals to the firailties 

troubles of our own hearts, which now keeps him vividly, and bright!' 

our remembrance, wherever bis soul, tempest-like, may have driven 

over earth and sea,-Hior, above all, by the cheering and lofty hope dov 

by them who wish to see genius the inseparable companion of virtue,- 

he whose inspiration holds us always in wonder, and so often in del 

may come ere long to breathe a serener atmosphere of thought, — and, 

all his wanderings, and all his woes, — ^with subsided passions, and i 

•gorated intellect, caJmly rest at last in the collected majesty of his po 

We are not now writing a formal critique on the genius of Byron 

rather expressing our notions of the relation in which he stands wit 

lovers of poetry. There is felt to be between him and the public mi 

stronger personal bond than ever linked its movements to any other! 

poet. And we think that this bond will in future be still more cl 

riveted. During the composition of the first cantos of Ghilde Harol 

had but a confused idea of the character he wished to delineate, — no 

he perhaps very distinctly comprehend the scope and tendencies of his 

genius. Two conceptions, distinct from each other, seem therein to be 

blended,— one, of ideal hunoAn beings, made up of certain troubled p\ 

and passions, — and one, of himself ranging the world of Nature anc 

in wonder and delight and agitation, in his capacity of a poet. Thesi 

ceptions, which frequently jostled and interfered with each other, 1 

since more distinctly unfolded in separate poems. His troubled imaf 

beings, — ^possessing much of himself, and far more not of himself, t 

made into Giaours, Gonrads, Laras, and Alps, — and his conception o! 

self has been expanded into Childo Harold, as we now behold him oi 

splendid pilgrimage. It is not enough to say that the veil is at last tt 

off. It is a nobler creature who is before us. The ill-sustained misaotl 

and disdain of the first two Cantos more faintly glimmer throughou 

third, and may be said to disappear wholly from the fourth, which n 

the hig^ and disturbed visions of earthly glory, as a dark swollen tide in 

the splendours of the sky in portentous colouring, and broken magniGe 

We have admitted, that much of himself is depicted in all his heroes 

when we seem to see the poet shadowed out in all those states of dison 

being which such heroes exhibit, we are far from believing that hi! 

mind has gone through those states of disorder, in its own experience o 

We merely conceive of it as having felt within itself the capacity ol 

disorders, and therefore exhibiting itself before us in possibility. T 

not general — it is rare with great poets. Neither Homer, nor Shaks] 

nor Milton, ever show themselves in the characters which they po 

Their poetical personages have no reference to themselves ; but are dii 

independent creatures of their minds, produced in the full freedom of 

lectual power. In Byron, there does not seem this freedom of power. ' 

is little appropriation of charactec to events. Character is first, and 
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Rig dictated — compelled by some force in his own mind Necessitating 
,-«id the events obey. These poems, Uierefore, with all their beauty 
[figoar, are not, like Scott's poems, full and complete narrations of some 
definite story, containing within itself a picture of human life. They 
merely bold, confused, and turbulent exemplifications of certain 
pmg energies and irresistible passions. They are fragments of a poet's 
dream of life. The very personages, yividly as they are pictured, 
lyet fBlt to be fictitious ; and derive their chief power over us from their 
NMed mysterious connection with the poet himself, and, it may be added, 
teidi other. The law of his mind is, to embody his own peculiar feelings 
the forms of other men. In all his heroes we accordingly recognise— 
Dgli with infinite modifications, the same great characteristics, — a high 
liadacious conception of|thepowerof themind,— an intense sensibility of 
fakmj— an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous emotion, — a haunling 
•lUntion of the grandeur of disordered power, — and above all, a soul-felt. 
IttoodlBlt delight in beauty, — abeauty which, in his wild creations, is often 
ediway from the agitated surface of life by stormier passions, but which, 
^ a bird of calm, is for ever returning, on its soft, silvery wings, before 
iCr kbhck swell has finally subsided into sunshine and peace. 
m|^B s eems to us, that this exquisite sense of beauty has of late become still 
-Win exquisite in the soul of Byron. Parisina, the most finished of all his 
Hfoan, is full of it to overflowing ; it breathes from every page of the Pri- 
^Merof Ghillon; — but it is in Manfred that it riots and revels among the 
i2^' and waterfalls, and groves, and mountains, and heavens. Ir- 
s|2|^D^ and ill-managed as many parts are of that grand drama, there is in 
!fj"*aracter of Manfred more of the self-might of Byron than in all his pre- 
^22 P^'*®^^^^' He has therein brought, with wonderful power, meta- 
4fByrical conceptions into forms, — and we know of no poem in which the 
fi^4^ of external nature is throughout lighted up with an expression at 
tf^flo beautiful, solemn, and majestic. It is the poem, next to Ghilde 
^'Harold, which we should give to a foreigner to read, that he might know 
|^tn|Kthing of Byron. Shakspeare has given to those abstractions of human 
^**^^ being, which are tru&i in the intellect, forms of full, clear, glowing, 
:;ait[ie idealised forms of visible nature. The very words of Ariel picture 
j??"|^w beautiful being. In Manfred, we see glorious but immature mani- 
5 jjy^'js of similar power. The poet there creates, veith delight, thoughts 
' £1, '^^ ^^ fancies into visible forms, that he may cling and cleave to 
T[^. and clasp them in his passion. The beautiful Witch of the Alps 
^^ exhaled from the luminous spray of the Cataract, — as if the poet's 
^» QQsated with the beauty of inanimate nature, gave spectral apparitions 

^Teliness to feed the pure passion of the poet's soul. 
^® speak of Manfred now, because it seems to us to hold a middle 
Jj^ between the tales of Byron, and Childe Harold, as far as regards the 
Jp* biingeif. But we likewise do so, that we may have an apportunity 
saying a few words on the moral of this poem, and a few words on a 
wject that may scarcely seem to fall under the legitimate province of the 
^^f^'^t which, in the case of this great writer, forms so profoundly 
TS^'"* a part of his poetical character — we mean, his scepticism. 
-*be moral character of Byron's poetry has often been assailed, and we 
lll'e ourselves admitted that some strong objections might be urged against 
TjBut we think that his mind is now clearing up, like noon-day, after a 
^""^y and disturbed morning; — and when the change which we aniici^ale 
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has been fully brought about, the moral character of hb poetry wj 
lofty and pure. Over thb fine drama, a moral feeling hangs like a i 
brous thunder cloud. No other guift but that so darkly shadowed oul c 
have furnished so dreadful an illustration of the hideous aberration 
human nature, however noble and majestic, when left a prey to itsdesi 
its passions, and its imagination. The beauty, at one time so inoooei 
adored, is at last soiled, profaned, and violated. Affection, love, go 
horror, remorse, and death come in terrible succession, yet all daii 
linked together. We think of Astarte as young, beautiful, ionoeeil 
guilty — lost— ^murdered — buried — judged — pardoned ; but still, is I 
permitted visit to earth, speaking in a voice of sorrow, and with a coub 
nance yet pale with mortal trouble. We had but a glimpse of her ia I 
beauty and innocence ; but, at last, she rises up before us in all the dm 
silence of a ghost, with fixed, glazed, and passionless eyes, revealing da 
judgment, and eternity. The moral breathes and bums in every wofd, 
in sadness, misery, insanity, desolation, and death. The work Is '*ioifi 
with spirit," — and in the agony and distraction, and all its dimly imagii 
causes, we behold, though broken up, confused, and shattered, the elemi 
of a purer existence. 

On the other point, namely, the dark and sceptical spirit prenl 
through the works of this poet, we shall not now utter all that we (eel, 
rather direct the notice of our readers to it as a singular phenomeaoi 
the poetry of the age. Whoever has studied the spirit of Greek and Roi 
literature, must have been struck with the comparative disregard and 
diiTer^co wherewith the thinking men of these exquisitely polished nati 
contemplated those subjects of darkness and mystery which afford, at i 
period or other of his life, so mudi disquiet — we had almost said sofl 
agony — to the mind of every reflecting modern. It is difficult to acei 
for this in any very satisfactory, and we suspect altogether impossible! 
so in any strictly logical manner. In reading the works of Platoaoc 
interpreter Cicero, we find the germs of all (he doubts and anxi^ 
which we have alluded, so for as these are connected with the woiiio( 
our reason. The singularity is, that those clouds of darkness, whiehl 
over the intellect, do not appear, so br as we can perceive, to have thr 
at any time any very alarming shade upon the feelings or temper of 
ancient sceptic. We should think a very great deal of this was owii 
the brilliancy and. activity of his southern ifancy. The lighter spirit 
antiquity, like the more mercurial of our moderns, sought refuge in i 
gaiete du cmur and derision. The graver poets and philosophers 
poets and philosophy were in those days seldom disunited — built lyi 
airy and beautiful system of mysticism, each following his own devioeif 
suiting the erection to his own peculiarities of hope and inclinalioo • 
this being once accomplished, Che mind appears to have felt quite nb 
with what it had done, and to have reposed amidst the splendours < 
sand-built fantastic edifice, with as much security as if it had been gio 
and riveted into the rock of ages. The mere exercise of ingenoil 
devising a system, furnished consolation to its creators or improven. 
cretius is a striking example of all this ; and it may be averred that,| 
to the time of Glaudian, who lived in the fourth century of oureraj 
classical writer of antiquity do there occur any traces of what dm 
understand by the restlessness and discomfort of uncertainty ai to 
government of the world, and the future destinies of man. 
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too «^ three only, even among the great poets of modern times, who 
edu)8en to depict, in their full shape and vigour, tliose agonies to which 
It tnd meditative intellects are, in the present progress of human his- 
f I exposed by the eternal recurrence of a deep and discontented scepti- 
H. But there is only one who has dared to represent himself as the 
im of these nameless and undefinable sufferings. Goethe chose for his 
ibto and his darkness the terrible disguise of the mysterious Faustus. 
iiier, with still greater boldness, planted the same anguish in the rest- 
, haaghty, and heroic bosom of Wallenstein. But Byron has sought 
ixtemal symbol.in which to embody the inquietudes of his soul. He 
s tbe world and all that it inherits for his arena and his spectators ; 
he displays himself before their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and in- 
!tually with the demon that torments him. At limes there is so- 
hing mournful and depressing in his scepticism ; but oftencr, it is of a 
I tod solemn character, approaching to the very verge of a confiding 
t. Whatever the poet may believe, we his readers always feel our- 
es too much ennobled and elevated even by his melancholy, not to be 
famed in our own belief by the very doubts so majestically conceived 
uttered. His scepticism, if it ever approaches to a creed, carries with 
s refutation in its grandeur. There is neither philosophy nor religion 
lose bitter and savage taunts which have been cruelly thrown ouf, from 
ly quarters, against those moods of minds which are involuntary, and 
not pass away ; — the shadows and spectres which still haunt his imagi- 
M, may once have disturbed our own ; — through his gloom there are 
uent flashes of illumination; — and the sublime sadness which, to him, 
"eathed from the mysteries of mortal existence, is always joined with a 
ling after immortality, and expressed in language that is itself divine, 
ut it is our duty now to give our readers an analysis of the concluding 
loof Childe Harold ; and as it is, in our opinion, the finest of them all, 
eitracts shall be abundant. The poem which it brings to an end is, 
laps, the most original in the language, both in conception and execution, 
'no more like Beattie's Minstrel than Paradise Lost— though the former 
luction was in the noble author's mind when first thinking of Childe 
vid. A great poet, who gives himself up, free and unconfined, to the 
ubes of his genius, as Byron has done in the better part of this singular 
ttioo, shows to us a spirit as it is sent out from the hands of Nature, to 
Se over the earth and the societies of men. Even Shakspeare himself 
mils to the shackles of history and society. But here Byron traverses 
whole earth, borne along by the whirlwind of his own spirit. Wherever 
r^ frowns, or a temple glitters — there he is privileged to bend his flight, 
■lay suddenly start up from his solitary dream by the secret fountain 
Ite desert, and descend at once into the tumult of peopled, or the silence 
eiohted cities. Whatever lives now — lias perished heretofore — or may 
•1 hereafter — and that has within it a power to kindle passion, may be- 
tt the material of his all-embracing song. There are no unities of time 
lace to fetter him, — and we fly with him from hill-lop to hill-top, and 
n tower to tower, over all the solitude of nature, and all the magnificence 
ft. When the past pageants of history seem too dim and faded, he can 
I to the splendid spectacles tliat have dignified our own days ; and the 
gesof kings and conquerors of old may give placr to Ihose yet living in 
BToignly or exile. Indeed, much of the power which llaroM hoKIs over 
18 derived from this source. Ho lives in a sort of SYin\)athv with tl\o 
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public mind — sometimes wholly distinct from it — sometimes acttD| 

position to it — sometimes blending with it, — ^but at all times, in ^ 

thoughts and actions, having a reference to the public. mind. Hi^ 

need not go back into the past, — though it often does so, — to bring' tb^ 

jects of its love back to earth in more beautiful life. The existence he p^ 

is — now. The objects he presents are marked out to him hymen's pr00 

regards. It is his to speak of all those great political events which have i^ 

objects of such passionate sympathy to the nation. And when he does sp0 

of them, he either gives us back our own feelings, raised into poweii 

poetry, or he endeavours to displace them from our breasts, and to fld 

stitute others of his own. In either case, it is a living speaker standing i 

before us, and ruling our minds. But chiefly he speaks our own feelifii 

exalted in thought, language, and passion. The whole substance aodbi 

of his poem is, therefore, popular. All the scenes through which he I 

travelled were, at the very moment, of strong interest to the public mil 

and that interest still hangs over them. His travels were not, at firsts 

self-impelled act of a mind severing itself in lonely roaming from all p 

ticipation with the society to which it belonged, but rather obeying 

general motion of the mind of that society. The southern regions of Eur 

have been like a world opening upon us with fresh and novel beauty, ) 

our souls have enjoyed themselves there, of late years, with a sort of 

mantic pleasure. This fanciful and romantic feeling was common to th 

who went to see those countries, and to those who remained at hom< 

hear the narrations of the adventures, — so that all the Italian, Gred 

Peninsular, Ionian, and Ottoman feeling which pervades Childe Hin 

singularly suited as it is to the genius of Byron, was not first brought u] 

the English mind by the power of that genius, but was there already 

great force and activity. 

There can be no limits set to the interest that attaches to a great poet tl 
going forth, like a spirit, from the heart of a powerful and impassioi 
people, to range among the objects and events to them most pregnant vi 
passion, — ^who is, as it were, the representative of our most exalted 
tellect, and who often seems to disclose within ourselves that splend( 
with which he invests our own ordinary conceptions. The consciousn 
that he is so considered by a great people, must give a kingly power i 
confidence to a poet. He feels himself entitled, and, as it were, elected 
survey the phenomena of the times, and to report upon them in poet 
He is the speculator of the passing might and greatness of his own gei 
ration. But though he speaks to the public, at all times, he does notcc 
sider them as his judges. He looks upon them as sentient existences tl 
are important to his poetical existence, — but, so that he command tfa 
feelings and passions, he cares not for their praise, — for his fame is nu 
than mere literary fame ; and he aims in poetry, like the fallen chief wb 
image is so often before him, at universal dominion, we had almost sa 

universal tyranny, over the minds of men. f 

* * It * * * 

The Pilgrimage of Childe Harold has now been brought to its close : a 
of his character there remains nothing more to be laid open to our view, 
is impossible to reflect on the years which have elapsed since this mysterio 

t The extracts from the poem, ^ith the connecting observations, many of which are exee 
m^y beautiful, I have not Hpace to attach to this Essay. I have given the concluding passagci 
m^^i^/^wf without abridgment. 
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Vas first introduced to our acquaintance, williout feeling thai our 
ts have undergone in that time many mighty changes — sorrowful 
t may be, in others happy changes. Neither can we be surprised, 
as we well do who Childe Harold is, that he also has been changed. 
^Dted himself, from the beginning, as a ruin : and when we first 
»on him, we saw indeed in abundance the black traces of recent 
and convulsion. The edifice has not been rebuilt; but its hues 
n sobered by the passing wings of time, and the calm slow ivy has 
re to wreathe the soft green of its melancholy among the fragments 
cay. In so far, the Pilgrim has become wiser. He seems to think 
Dthers, and with a greater spirit of humanity. There was some- 
nendous, and almost fiendish, in the air with which he surveyed the 
es of his wanderings ; and no proof of the strength of genius was 
ibited so strong and unquestionable, as the sudden and entire pos- 
' the minds of Englishmen by such a being as he then appeared* to 
looked upon a bull-fight and a field of battle with no variety of 
brutes and men were, in his eyes, the same blind, stupid victims 
rage lust of power. He seemed to shut his eyes to every thing of 
unship and patriotism which ennobles the spirit of the soldier, and 
t in scattering the dust and ashes of his derision over all the most 
sting-places of the soul of man. 

hen, we must allow, the original spirit of the Englishman and the 
le triumphantly, at times, through the chilling mist in which it 
spontaneously enveloped. In Greece, above all, the contemplation 
}, Salamis, Marathon, Thermopylae, and Platea, subdued the pre^ 
r him who had gazed unmoved upon the recent glories of Trafalgar 
vera. The nobility of manhood appeared to delight this moody 
and he accorded, without reluctance, to the shades of long-de- 
3roes that reverent homage, which, in the strange mixture of envy 
1 wherewith the contemplative so often regard active men, he had 
) the living, or to the newly dead. 

limes, however, the sympathy and respect of Childe Harold, — 
ise have been excited by any circumstances external to himself — 
in given almost exclusively to the intellectual, and refused to the 
reatness of his species. There is certainly less of this in his last 
Yet we think that the ruins of Rome mi^t have excited within 
a few glorious recollections, quite apart from those vague lamen* 
id worshippings of imperial power, which occupy so great a part 
nclusions of his Pilgrimage. The stern purity and simplicity of 
manners — the devotion of male and female bosoms — the very 
Lucretia, Valeria, and the mother of the Gracchi, have a charm 
on at least as enduring as any others, and a thousand times more 
1 than all the iron memories of conquerors and consuls. But the 
St have something to admire — some breathing-pjace of veneration 
dol, whether of demon or of divinity, before which it is its pride to 
yron has chosen too often to be the undoubting adorer of power, 
of tyrannic and unquestioned sway seems to be the secret delight 
lirit. He would pretend, indeed, to be a republican, — but his 
e all stamped with the leaden signet of despotism; and we some- 
) the most cold, secluded, immitigable tyrant of the whole lurking 
the '' scallop-shell and sandal-shoon" of the Pilgrim himself, 
ry mien and gesture of this dark being, wo discover the traces of 
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one that has known the delights and sympathised with the posseaBorsofjiH 
tellectual power; but too seldom any vestiges of a mind that delights I'o Ike 
luxuries of quiet virtue, or that could repose itself in the serenity of hooM. 
The very possession of purity would sometimes almost seem to degrade, k 
his eyes, the intellectual greatness with which it has been sometimes alM* 
He speaks of Pompey with less reverence than Caesar ; and, in spite o( 
many passing visitings of anger and of scorn, it is easy to see that, ofd 
contemporary beings, there is ohe only with whom he is willing to io- 
knowledge mental sympathy— one only whom he looks upon with reali^ 
verence— one only whose fortunes touch the inmost sanctuaries of Ml 
proud soul — and that this one is no other than that powerful, unintelligiUCi 
unrivalled spirit, who, had he possessed either private virtue or public too^ 
deration, might still have been in a situation to despise the ofTeriogs ^ 
even such a worshipper as Harold. 

But there would b<^ no end of descanting on the character of the Pilgrioif 
nor of the moral reflections which it awakens. Of the poet himself, 4^ 
completion of this wonderful performance inspires us with lofty and mag' 
nificent hopes. It is most assuredly in his power to build up a work tin 
shall endure among the most august fabrics of the genius of England. Ih 
deed, the impression which the collective poetry of our own age mabl 
upon our minds is, that it contains great promise of the future; and Ihi, 
splendid as many of its achievements have been, some of our living poeH 
seem destined still higher to exalt the imaginative character of their couft- 
trymen. When we look back, and compare the languid, faint, cold de- 
lineations of the very jtistest and finest sul)jects of inspiration in the poetr] 
of the first half of the last century, with the warm, life-flushed and life- 
breathing pictures of our own, we feel that a great accession has been muk 
to the literature of our day, — an accession not only of delight, but of power, 
We cannot resist the persuasion, that if literature, in any great degree, int 
presses and nourishes the character of a people, — then this literature o 
ours, pregnant as it is with living impressions, — gathered from Nature ii 
all her varieties of aw fulness and beauty, — gathered too from those higl 
and dread passions of men, which our ordinary life scarcely shows, aiM 
indeed could scarcely bear, but which, nevertheless, have belonged, am 
do belong, to our human life, — and held up in the powerful representation 
of the poets to our consciousness at times, when the deadening pressure o 
the days that are going by might bereave us of all genial hope and all dig 
nified pride, — we say it is impossible for us to resist the belief that sod 
pregnant, glowing, powerful poetry, must carry influences into the heart « 
this generation, even like those which are breathed from the heart of Nft 
ture herself, — or like those which lofty passions leave behind them i 
bosoms which they have once possessed. The same spirit of i)oelical p« 
sion which so uniformly marks the works of all our livings poets, must oh 
very widely among those who do not aspire to the name of genius ; it nM 
be very widely diffused throughout the age, and, as we think, must wr 
materially influence the reality of life. Yet, highly as we estimate ih 
merits of our modern poetry, it is certain that the age has not yet prodiM 
any one great epic or tragic performane<\ Vivid and just delineations i 
passion there are in abundance, — but of moments of passions — fragmeols i 
representation. The giant grasp of thought, which conceives and bria| 
into full and perfect life, full and perfect passion — passion pervading alii 
^clion BtiA character, through a majestic series of events, and at the satf 
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le cast in Ihe mould of grand imagination, — this seems not to be of our 
3. In the delineation of external nature, which, in a poet's soul, re- 
iices nther moml beauty than intellectual strength, this age has excelled, 
m it has produced no poem gloriously illustrative of the agencies, existences, 
li events, of the complex life of man. It has no Lear — no Macbeth — no 
Wftllo. Some such glory as this Byron may yet live to bring over his own 
aeoeration. His being has in it all the elements of the highest poetry. And 
iluii being he enjoys in all the strength of its prime. We might almost say, 
4*1 he needs but to exercise his will to construct a great poem. There is, 
Iwwever, much for him to alter in what may be called his Theory of Ima- 
Snuition respecting Human Life. Some idols of his own setting-up he has 
liiniself overthrown. There are yet some others, partly of gold and partly 
^ clay, which should be dashed against the floor of the sanctuary. We 
luve already spoken of his personal character, as it shines forth in his 
H)e(ry. This personal character exists in the nature of his imagination, and 
Hay therefore be modified — purified — dignified by his own will. His 
Bagination does, to his own eyes, invest him with an unreal character, 
urposes, passions, loves, deeds, events, may seem great and paramount 
! imagination, which have yet no power to constrain to action ; and those 
hich perhaps may govern our actions, vanish altogether from our ima- 
nation. There is a region — a world — a sphere of being in imagination, 
liich, to our real life, is no more than the world of a dream ; yet, 
Dg as we are held in it by the transport of our delusion, we live, not in 
light only, but in the conscious exaltation of our nature. It is in this 
vrld that the spirit of Byron must work a reformation for itself. He 
0W8, far better than we can tell him, what have been the most hallowed 
jects of love and of passion to the souls of great poets in the most splendid 
i8of poetry, — and he also knows well, that those objects, if worshipped by 
m with becoming and steadfast reverence, wjll repay the worship which 
BT receive, by the more fervent and divine inspiration which they kindle.* 
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We have a word or two to say on the griefs of Lord Byron. He com- 
ains bitterly of the detraction by which he has been assailed — and inti- 
ales that his works have been received by the public with far less cor- 
ility and favour than he was entitled to expect. We are constrained to 
y, that this appears to us a very extraordinary mistake. In the whole 
ttne of our experience, we cannot recollect a single author who has had 
»liUle reason to complain of his reception — to whose genius the public has 
9Mi 80 early and so constantly just — to whose faults they have been so 
iftg and 80 singularly indulgent. From the very first, he niust have been 
tare itsA he offended the principles and shocked the prejudices of the 
ia(j<Mrity, by his sentiments, as much as he delighted them by his talents, 
•et there never was an author so universally and warmly applauded, so 

* PvofeiMir Wflflon ib known to be the author of this essay, the first, I believe, and the last of hia 
JitiUnitiDiw tti the fidtobnf gh Reriew. Those who wish to refer to the nnmeroiis critiques in 
kEdinburirh Review on Tjord Byron's works win find them in Vol. xL p. 285.; Vol. xix. p. 466.; 
W-xxi p. 299.; Vol. xxiii. p. 198.; Vol. xxriL p. 277.; Vol. xxviii. p. 418 ; Vol. xxix. p. 302 ; 
'* XXX. p. &.; Vol XXXV. p. 271.; Vol. xxxvi. p. 413.; Vol. xxxviii. p. 27. 

T HiWhiipaiw, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron.— Vol. xxxvi. p. 413. FeVjtViw^ A^^ 

VOL, I. ^^ 
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foully adiiionislhHl — f»o k'lwW) oiilrraled U» look inon: lierdfiilh to 
opinions. He look lih; |irai.s(:, a» usual, and rv]vA:icA\ the advice. A] 
i^raw in faino and aijlliorily, hu a^'^ravatcd all liis oflences — clung n 
ffindiy to all hr had lK?i;ii rtjproachf^d willi — and only Uiok leave of Ch 
IVarold to ally hinis(;ir lo Don Jiiaii ! That he has since lieen talked ol 
|Md)lic and in private, with \(is6 iinmin^led admiration — that his narn 
now mentioned as often for censure as for praise — and that the exulla 
nith which his countrymen onc<.* hailed the greati^t of our living p€ 
is now alloyed by the recollection of the tendency of his writings — is ma 
of notoriety to all the world ; hut matter of surprise, we should imag 
to nobody but Lord Byron himself. 

He would fain persuade himself, indeed, that this decline ofhispo 
larity — or rather this stain upon its lustre — for he is still popular hcyom 
other example — and it is only Imcausi; he is so that we feel any interet 
this discussion ; — he wishes to lH;li(;ve, that he is indebted for the C(!nsi 
that have reached him, not lo any actual demerits of his own, but lo 
jealousy of those he fias supplanted, lfi<; envy of thos<; he has outsfiomi 
the party rancour of thos<; against whr^se corruptions he has testified 
while, at other limes, he s<!<!rns inclined to insinuate, that it is chi 
hecaus(; he is a gpntleman and a nobletnan that plebeian censors li 
<:onspired lo Iw^r him down! We scarcfjly think, however, that tl 
th(;ories will pass with Lord ISyron himself — we are sure they will ] 
with no other |M:rsr)n. They are so manifestly inconsistent as mutuall 
destroy each oilier — and so w(rak, as to be quite insufficient lo account 
the fact, e\en if they could be eirectuaiiy combined for that purpose. ! 
party that f^ord Hyron has offended, bears no malice lo lords and gentlem 
Against its rancour, on the contrary, llu^se rjualilieg have undoubtedly b 
bis l>est protection ; and had it not been for them, he may be assured 1 
he would, long ere now, have l><;en shown up in the pages of the Quartei 
with the same candour and lil>eralitv that has there been exercised t^iwa 
his friend Lady Morgan. That flu* base and the bigoted — those whom 
has darkened by his glory, spited by his talent, or mortified by his negl 
— ^have taken advanlage of the prevailing disaffection, to vent their pi 
malice in silly nicknames and vulgar scurrility, is natural and true. 1 
Lord Byron may depend upon it, that the dissatisfaction is not confines: 
them, and, indeed, that Ihey would never have had the courage to aft 
one so immeasurably their siJiK;rior, if he had not at once made hims 
vidnerable by his errors, and alienated his natural defenders by hisobstin 
adherence to them. fFe are not bigots nor rival poets. We havei 
lieen detractors from Lord Byron's fame, nor the friends of his detractoi 
and we tell him — far more in sorrow than in anger — that we verily belie 
the great liody of the English nation — the religious, the moral," and I 
candid part of il — consider the Umdency of his writings to be immoral a 
pf;rniciou.s — and look upon his fH;rseverance in that strain of composili 
with regret and reprehc^nsion. We ourselves are notcasily startled, either! 
lev i ty of l(;mper, or boldness, or even rashness of remark ; we are, moreow 
iuml sincere admirers of Lord Byron's genius — and have always fell a pri 
and an interest in his fame. But we cannot dissent from the censure to whi 
we have alluded ; and shall endeavour lo explain, in as few and as IcmpCTi 
wor/Jff as possible, (he, grounds u\U)ii which wo rest our concurrence. 
//« ban no ]9ri('si\ikG i:ii\\\. i)^ ^x\^%^^^ xfii\^\\\^ 
W'e do not charge him wilU Win^ eiVYver 9l ASskav^^ ^^ ^^ ^V^^ti^a A'tflfc: 
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r do we describe his poetry as a mere compound of blasphemy and obscenily. 
I the contrary, wo are inclined to believe that he wishes well to the 
ppiness of mankind — and are glad to testify that his poems abound 
Ih sentiments of great dignity and tenderness, as well as passages of 
mite sublimity and beauty. But their general tendency we believe to be 
the highest degree pernicious; and we even think that it is chiefly by 
;ans of the fine and lofty sentiments they contain, tliat they acquire their 
)st fatal power of corruption. This may sound at first, perhaps, like a 
radox; but we are mistaken if we shall not make it intelligible enough 
Uie end. 

We think there are indecencies and indelicacies, seductive descriptions 
d profligate representations, which are extremely reprehensible ; and also 
dacious speculations, aad erroneous and uncharitable assertions, equally 
defensible. But if these had stood alone, and if the whole body of his 
orks had been made up of gaudy ribaldry and flashy scepticism, the 
ischief, we think, would have been much less than it is. He is not more 
iscene, perhaps, than Drydcn or Prior, and other classical and pardoned 
ritcrs; nor is there any passage in the liislory even of Don Juan, so de- 
*ading as Tom Jones's affair with Lady Bellaston. It is, no doubt, a 
retched apology for the indecencies of a man of genius, that equal in- 
ecencies have been forgiven to his predecessors: but the precedent of 
inity might have been followed ; and we might have passed both the levity 
nd the voluptuousness — the dangerous warmth of his romantic situations, 
nd the scandal of his cold-blooded dissipation. It might not have been so 
ssy to get over his dogmatic scepticism — his hard-hearted maxims of 
usanthropy — ^his cold-blooded and eager expositions of the non-existence 
rf virtue and honour. Even this, however, might have been comparatively 
larmless, if it had not been accompanied by that which may look, at first 
Hjl^t, as a palliation — the frequent presentment of the most touching pic- 
tores of tenderness, generosity, and faith. 

The charge we bring against Lord Byron, in short, is, tliat his writings 
fcire a tendency to destroy all belief in the reality of virtue — and to make 
■D enthusiasm and constancy of aiTection ridiculous ; and that this is eiTected 
■ot merely by direct maxims and examples of an imposing or seducing 
bd, but by the constant exhibition of the most profligate heartlessness in 
fc persons of those who liad been transiently represented as actuated by 
wtMirest and most exalted emotions — and in the lessons of that very 
htter who had been, but a moment before, so beautifully pathetic in the 
^IWession of the loftiest conceptions. When a rash and gay voluptuary 
Chea)^, somewhat loo freely, on the intoxications of love and wine, we 
'cribe his excesses to the effervescence of youthful spirits, and do not 
teider him as seriously impeaching either the value or the reality of the 
JVerer virtues : and in the same way, when the satirist deals out his sar- 
•ins against the sincerity of human professions, and unmasks the secret 
firmities of our bosoms, we consider this as aimed at hypocrisy, and not 

muikind : or, at all events, and in either case, we consider tlie sensualist 
^d the misanthrope as wandering, each in his own delusion — and pity 
^^^ who have never known the charms of a tender or generous aflection. 
lie true antidote to such seductive or revolting views of human nature is 
^ turn to the scenes of its nobleness and atlracUoTv; B^u^iVo \^t^w^^^w«- ^ 
^Ives again to our kiad, by listening to the acceuVs ol v^\^ ^SXfe^^\wv ^cv 
^^miptibh honour. But if those acccnls Viwe ftov^cCi, Xw ^ ^"^^^^^ 
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sweetness, from llio very lips that instantly open again to mock and blas- 
pheme them, the antidote is mingled with the poison, and the draught is 
the more deadly for the mixture. 

The reyeller raiay pursue his orgies, and the wanton display her enehani- 
ments, with comparative safety to those around them, while they know or 
hcHeve that there are purer and higher enjoyments, and teachers and 
followers of a happier way. But if the priest pass from the altar, with 
persuasive cihortations to peace and purity still trembling on his tongue, to 
join familiarly in the grossest and most profane debauchery— ^if the matron, 
who has charmed all hearts by the lovely sanctimonies of her conjugal and 
maternal endearments, glides out from the circle of her children and gives 
bold and shameless way to the most abandoned and degrading vices-H>nr 
notions of right and wrong are at once confouadcd---our confidence in 
virtue shaken to the foundations — and our reliance on truth and fidelity at 
an end for ever. 

This is the charge which wo bring against Lord Byron. We say that, 
under some strange misapprehension as to the truth, and the duty of pro- 
claiming it, he has exerted all the powers of his powerful mind to convince 
his readers, both directly and indirectly, that all ennobling pursuits, and 
disinterested virtues, are mere deceits or illusions — ^liollow and despi- 
cable mockeries for the most part, and, at best, but laborious follies. Love, 
patriotism, valour, devotion, constancy, ambition — ail are to be Uoghed at, 
disl)elieved in, and despis(?d I — and nothing is really good, so far as we can 
gather, but a succession of dangers to stir the blood, and of banquets and 
intrigues to soothe it again I If this doctrine stood alone, with its exainplei, 
it would revolt, we believe, nnore than it would seduce t— 4>ut the author 
of it has the unlucky gift of personating all those sweet and lofty illusioDSr 
and that with such grace and force and truth to nature, that it is imponible 
not to suppose, for the time, that he is among the most d^rvoted of their 
votaries — till he casts off the character with a jerk — and, the moment after 
ho has moved and exalted us to the very height of our conception, resunes 
his mockery at all things serious or sublime— and lets us down at once on 
some coarse joke, hard-hearted sarcasm, or fierce and releBllest persoiiaNlf 
if OB purpose to show 



** Whoe'er wan edified, hinuieir wag not."— 

or to demonstrate practically, a» it were, and by example, how poariideitil 
to have all fine and noble feelings, or their appearance, for a moment, aii 
yet retain no particle of respect for them — or of belief in their intriaa^ 
worth or permanent reality. Thus, we have an indelicaite but very defC 
scene of the young Juan's concealment in the bed of an amorous matnUi 
and of the torrent of ''rattling and audacions eloquence" with which if 
repels the too just suspicions of her jos^ons lord. All this is merely com 
and a little coarse : — but then the pioet chooses to make thr» shanneless ni 
abandoned wonuin address to her young gallant an epistle breatfaiDg the 
very spirit of warm, devoted, pure, and unalterable love — tkusiarotaiing . 
the holiest language <A the heart, and indirectly associating it with the DoH L ' 
hateful and degrading sensuality. In like manner, the sublime and tenifii | 
description ot the shipwreck is strangely and disgustingly broken by trMii ^ 
of low humour and buffoonery ;— aiid ^e y^sa^^^^'^^^W ^^^ ^ ^'^^^ 
ofaa agonieing father fainting o^ct \v\& VBLm\<^c^^%Qllk,VK^^al^^^Jis«k^^^ 
Euan's begging a paw of bis faAieT'ft Aq%— ^w\x^^vB%^^vsfc*>dk\*fcv, 
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if it were a fine thing to be hard-hearted — end pity and compassion 
¥ere fit only to be laughed at. In the same spirit, the glorious ode on (he 
ispiratioDB of Greece after liberty, is instantly followed up by a strain of 
lull and cold-blooded ribaldry ; — and we are hurried oo from the distraction 
ind death of Haidee to merry scenes of intrigue and masquerading in the 
leraglio. Thus all good feelings are excited only to accustom us to their 
ipeedy and complete extinction ; and we arc brought back from their 
ransient and theatrical exhibition, to the staple and substantial doctrine of 
he work — the non-existence of constancy in women or honour in mra, and 
he folly of expecting to meet with any such virtues, or of cultivating them 
for an undeserving world ; — and all this mixed up with so much wit and 
cleverness, and knowledge of human nature, as to make it irresistibly 
pleasant and plausible— while there is not only no antidote supplied, bul 
every thing that might have operated in thai way has been anticipated, and 
presented already in as strong and engaging a form as possible — but under 
such associations as to rob it of all efficacy, or even turn it into an auxiliary 
of the poison. 

This is our sincere opinion of much of Lord Byron's most splendid poetry 
"*a little exaggerated, perhaps, in the expression, from a desire to make our 
oposition clear and impressive^ — but, in substance, we think, merited and 
correct. We have already said, and we deliberately repeat, that we have 
DO notion that Lord Byron had any mischievous intention in these publi- 
cations — and readily acquit him of any wish to corrupt the morals or impair 
the happiness of his readers. Such a wish, indeed, is in itself altogether 
ineoneeivable : but it is our duty, nevertheless, to say, that much of what he 
has published appears to us to have this tendency-— and that we are ac- 
quainted with no writings so well calculated to extinguish in young minds 
in generous enthusiasm and gentle affection — all respect for themselves, 
ind all love for their kind — to make them practise and profess hardily what 
it teaches them to suspect in others — and actually to persuade them that it 
is wise and manly and knowing, to laugh, not only at self-denial and 
restraint, but at all aspiring ambition, and all warm and constant affection. 

How opposite to this is the system, or the temper, of the great author of 
Waverley — the only living individual to whom Lord Byron must submit to 
be ranked as inferior in genius — and still more deplorably inferior in all that 
makes genius either amiable in itself or useful to society 1 With all his 
unrivalled power of invention and judgment, of pathos and pleasantry, the 
tenor of his sentiments is uniformly generous, indulgent, and good-humour- 
ed; and so remote from the bitterness of misanthropy, that he never in- 
dulges in sarcasm, and scarcely, in any case, carries his merriment so far 
asderifflon. Butthe peculiarity by which he stands most broadly and proudly 
distinguished from Lord Byron is, that, beginning, as he frequently does, 
with some ludicrous or satirical theme, he never fails to raise out of it some 
feelings of a generous or gentle kind, and to end by exciting our tender pity 
or deep respect for those very, individuals or classes of persons who seemed 
9i first to be brought on the stage for our mere sport and amusement — thus 
making the ludicrous itself subservient to the cause of benevolence — and 
inculcating, at every turn, and as the true end and result of all his trials and 
estperiments, flie love of our kind, and the duty and delight of a cordial and 
genut&e sympathy, with the joys and sorrows of every condition of men. 
It seems to he Lord Byron's way, on the couViax^ , w^Nvst Vq «wi.\\R. 7^\a\A 
or a noble senlimeot, without makin'^ has\c to oYASXfix^.V'Ji *\VM ^V^^^^"^^^ 
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unfeeling mockery orrclenlless abuse, and taking pains to show how weU 
those passing fantasies may bo reconciled to a system of resolute misanthropy, 
or so managed as even to enhance its merits, or confirm its truth. With 
what difTcrent sensations, accordingly, do we read the works of these two 
great writers! — ^Wilh the one, we seem to share a gay and gorgeous 
banquet T-with the other, a wild and dangerous intoxication. Let Lord 
Byron bethink him of this contrast — and its causes and effects. Though he 
scorns the precepts, and defies the censure of ordinary men, he may yet be 
moved hjihe example of his only superior! — In the mean time, we have 
endeavoured to point out the canker that stains the splendid flowers of hb 
poetry— or, rather, the serpent that lurks beneath them. If it will not 
listen to the voice of the charmer, that brilliant garden, gay and glorious as 
it is, must be deserted, and its existence deplored, as a snare to the un- 
wary. 

There is a minor blemish, of which we meant to say something also, but 
it is scarcely worth while — ^we mean the outrageous, andi^ till he set the 
example, the unprecedented personalities^ in which this noble author in- 
dulges. We have already noticed the ferocity of his attacks on Mr. Southey. 
The Laureate had railed at him, indeed, before; but he had railed ''io 
good set terms; "—and, if we reollect right, had not even mentioned his 
lordship's name. It was all, in his exquisite way, by innuendo. In spite 
of this, we do not mean to deny that Lord Byron had a right to name Hr. 
Southey— 'but he had no right to say any thing of Mr. Southey's wife ; and 
the mention of her, and of many other people, is cruel, coarse, and unliand- 
some. If his lordship's sense of propriety does not cure him of this prcK 
pensity, we hope his pride may : for the practice has gone down to such 
imitators, as can do him no honour in pointing to him as their original. 
We rather think it would be better, after, all, to be called the founder of 
the Satanic School, than the master of the John Bulls, Beacons, and Sen-* 
tiqels. 



SCOTT'S MARMION.* 



There is a kind of right of primogeniture among books, as well as among 
men; and it is difficult for an author who has obtained great fame by a first 
publication, not to appear to fall ofT in a second — especially if his original 
success could be imputed, in any degree, to the novelty of his plan of com- 
position. The public is always indulgent to untried talents ; and is even apt 
to exaggerate a little the value of what it receives without any previous ex- 
pectation. But, for this advance of kindness, it usually exacts a most usu- 
rious return in the end. When the poor author comes back, he is no longer 
received as a benefactor, but a debtor. In return for the credit it formerly 
gave him, the world now conceives that it has a just claim on him for excel- 
lence, and becomes impertinently scrupulous as to the quality of the coin 
in which it is to be paid. 

The just amount of this claim plainly cannot be for more than the rale 
of excellence which he had reached in his former production; but, in esli- 
matingthis rate, various errors are perpetually committed, which increase 

' ManwionjB TaleofFIodclenFidd. By Waller S<;otf, K<*q.— Vol. xii. p. I. April, IHOS. 
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ficulties of the task which is thus imposed on him. In the first plskcc, 
nparative amount of his past and present merits can only be ascer*- 
by the uncertain standard of his reader's feelings; and these must a!- 
e lesslively with regard to a second performance; whicli, with every 
xcellence of the first, must necessarily w anl the powerful recommenda- 
' novelty and surprise, and, consequently, fall very far short of the effect 
ed by their strong co-operation. In the second place, it may l>e ob- 
, in general, that wherever our impression of any work is favoural)le on 
ole, its excellence is constantly exaggerated, in those vague and ha- 
rccollections which form the basis of subsequent comparisons. >V(^ 

drop from our memory the dull and bad passages, and carry along 
\ the remembrance of those only which had afforded us delight . Thus, 
ve take the merit of any favourite poem as a standard of comparison for 
ater production of the same author, we never take its true average 
which is the only fair standard, but the merit of its most striking and 
"able passages, which naturally stand forward in our recollection, and 
on our hasty retrospect as just and characteristic specimens of the whole 
and this high and exaggerated standard, we rigorously apply to llu? 
:d perhaps the least interesting parts of the second performance. Fi- 
ll deserves to be noticed that where a first work, containing conside- 
lemishes, has been favourably received, the public always expects this 
mce to be repaid by an improvement that ought not to be always e\- 

Ifa second performance appear, therefore, with the same faults, they 
longer meet with the same toleration. Murmurs will be heard about 
ice, presumption, and abuse of good nature; while the critics, and 
vho had gently hinted at the necessity of correction, will be more 
liumour than the rest at this apparent neglect of their admonitions, 
these, and for other reasons, wo are inclined to suspect, that the 

of the work now before us will be less brilliant than Ihalof the 
s former publication, though wx are ourselves of opinion, that its 
c merits are nearly, if not altogether, equal; and that, if it had had 
tunc to be the elder born, it would have inherited as fair a portion 
own as has fallen to the l'>t of its predecessor. It is a good dea^ 

indeed, and somewhat more ambitious; and it is rallier. clearer 
has greater faults, than that it has greater beauties ; though, for 
vn parts, we are inclined to believe in both propositions. It has 
edious and flat passages, and more ostentation of historical andanti- 
i lore ; but it has also greater richness and variety, both of cha- 
and incident ; and if it lias less sweetness and pathos in the softer 
?s, it has certainly more vehemence and force of colouring in the 
and busier representations of action and emotion. The place of the 
lising minstrel is but ill supplied, indeed, by the espistolary dis- 
ins which are prefix«»d to each book of the present poem ; and the 
pieces and mere episodes which it contains, have less finish and 
1 beauty ; but there is more airiness and spirit in the lighter de- 
ms; and thq story, if not more skilfully conducted, is at least better 
cated, and extended throujih a wider field of adventure. The 
leristics of both, however, are evidently the same; — a broken 
ve — a redundancy of minute deseription — bursts of unequal and 
tic poetry — and a general tone of spirit and animation, unrJuvkt'd 
iditv oraifectalion, and unrhaslised bv anv creat delicacy of taste 
ance of fane v. 
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But Ibougli we Uiink tliiit iad romance of Mr. Scott's about ag goo 
tile former, and allow that it aiTordn great irKlicatioiiit of |N>0ti(«l ta 
we uiu^l remind our readers, that we never entertained much partj 
for tliifl iMirl of coni|iotfilion» and ventured on a former occasion to ex 
our regret, that an aullior endow(Ml witli sueh tahinln should coniiume 
in imitatiouH of obsolete extravagance, and in the repnswmtation of mai 
and iKsnliments in whicli none of his readers can be sup|M)H(!d to tal^e i 
interest, except the fuw who can judge of their exactness. To wi 
modern romance of cliivalry, secerns to be much such a fantasy as to 
a modern abbey, or an English pagoda. For once, however, it ms 
excused as a iirelty caprice of gcmius ; but a W!cond production of the 
sort is entitled to less indulgence, and imiKises a sort of duty to driv 
author from so Idle a task, by a fair ex|)osition of the faulls which a 
a manner inse|mrable from its execution. To enable our readers to 
fairly of the pnntent performautM), we shall first prestrnt them with a 
abstract of the story ; and then endeavour lo itoint out what wHituu 
exceptionabliO, and what is iiraiseworlhy, in the execution. 

Lord Marmion, the fictitious hero of lite {Kx^m, was an English 1 
of great rank, fortune, and prowess, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
bad, some years before the o|iening of llie narrative, S4fduced,andc 
ofT from her convent, ConstancM) de Heverh^y, a professed nun of 
family, whom lie had aflerwartls retaim^l about his jN^rson in th4) di 
of a nage. Attlie end of three years, however, tie falls in love wil 
Cair laca, or the broad lands, of (JIara de Clare, a dams((l of great 
whose aff(N;tions, however, were previously engag(;d to Kalph de U 
a valiant knight in her neighbourhood. Marmion can think of no 
way of disposing of this rival, than to employ Constance to put a ikii 
forged letters, importing treasonable pracll(u*s, into tiis i>ortfolio 
Uiereafter to arraign him of those offences iHtfore tli<;ir jealous hovc 
The forged pfiers give credit to this accusation ; and the matter 
furred to the judgment of God by a single (^mbal Instween the two p 
In this contest tlie treacherous Marmion is victorious; and the tr 
Wilton, who '.is sup|KWed to die of his wounds, assumes the dn^ 
palmer, aod wanders from shrine to shrint;, brooding over his unn 
disgrace and his natural purposes of revenge. Constanfu!, in tin; 
while, who had lent hersidf to tills scheme for promoting thf$ ma 
of Marmion, only to niake tierstilf mistress of a s(!cret which ga^ 

tower over his life, now res^ilves to gratify her own jealousy and 
y the destruction of the rival who had su|)planted her in the he 
01 her scduci^r. She Ihereforo engages a wickiid monk in a plot to n 
Iho Lady Clare; but befonsshe can carry it into ('xecution, she 
liyerod up by Marmion, now satiated with her i)eauty, and wearic 
with her murmurs, to the spiritual superiors from whom she hai 
and by whom this new crim<; of projected murder is spe^Mlily (b;l 
The Lady (^laru, in the mean time, full of sorrow for De Wilton 
of horror at his conqu($ror, had retired into the convent of Whitby 
the intention of taking llu; v(;il ; and Lord Murinion, beariii;^ dov 
morse with pride and ambition, was ]iroc4;edjn^ on an enilKissy fn 
sovereign to the court of James IV. of Scotland, to <MM|(iire in 
«ffii«!.* of the great b'vyoftroo[M which that prinr^i; was njakin^:, a 
fJegiJnalion of the vabt army w\\k\\ \\i\ \vdi\ Av^^ru>\.>VA \\\ v\v>. wvv^' 
hfHpdofhifi cajiital. 
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Such is the situation of matters at the commencemenl of the poem, which 
ens with the arrival of Lord Marmion, and his train, at the castle of 
»rham, upon the Tweed, the last English post upon his road, where 
takes up his quarters on a fine summer evening in the year of our 
ird 1513. The whole first canto is taken up with the description of his 
in, and his reception and entertainment in the castle ; every minute 
rticular of which, from the letting down the drawbridge, and bringing 
the venison pasties for supper, down to the presentation of the stirrup 
p at parting in the morning, is recorded with the most anxious and 
rupidous exactness. While at table, he asks his host to provide him a 
ide to the Scottish court; and after some consultation, a holy palmer is 
broduced for this purpose, who afterwards turns out to be his injured rival 
9 Wilton, although so much disguised by his dress, beard, and misery, 
not to be recognised by his oppressor. This is the only incident in the 
nt canto that can be said to bear at all upon the business of the poem. 
; ends with the departure of the embassy on the following morning, under 
le guidance of the mysterious palmer. 

In the Second Canto, we entirely drop Lord Mannion and his retinue, 
1 order to attend to the voyage of Clara, and the fate of Constance. This 
ow lady had been detected in her plot against her rival in the monastery 
( Holy Isle; and a chapter of the adjoining superiors had been summoned, 
DpasB sentence on her for this crime, and for the breach of her monastic 
raws. The canto begins with a picture of the voyage of the abbess of 
MThitby, to assist at this tragical convocation. There is then a description 
i Iho abbey at Holy Isle, and an abstract of the legends connected with 
ho history of its saints, and with those of the rival foundation of Whitby. 
Fhen comes the condemnation of Constance and her auxiliary monk. 
Fhe judges assemble in a low, dark vault, paved with tombstones, and 
lighted with an iron chandelier, where two deep niches already appear in 
Ifae massive walls with stones and mortar laid, ready to immure the con- 
fided delincpients. The monk howls and shrieks witli unmanly and 
aoheeded agonies of terror ; but Constance maintains a lofty and heroic 
ivolution. She discloses the whole perfidy of Marmion, in his accusation 
ofDe Wilton, and his baseness to herself : she expresses little penitence for 
kr own conspiracy against the blameless Lady Clare ; but after arraigning 
hr judges of bigoted cruelty, and prophesying tlie speedy downfall of their 
fower, she receives sentence"^ from the stern blind abbot of Lindisfarn, 
M is left- to expiate bet oilences in the gloomy sepulchre to which she is 
temitted. 

Id the Third Canto, we return again to Lord Marmion and the Palmer^ 
^ho guides him in silence across the Border, and to the village of GifTord, 
n EastLothian, where the train halts for the night at a country inn. Hero 
ie ghastly visage and keen steady eye of ttie Palmer disturbs the soul of 
larmion, and awes the whole band into silence. Marmion tries to relieve 
tis by calling on one of his squires for a song: but is still further annoyed, 
^hen he pitches upon a favourite air of Constance, and sings about the 
engeance that is reserved for thoso who aro perfidious in lovo. The liosl 




idopied lhiB/ar»i///a fivm whAt viKiimxM^ ^ ^..,. .^ ^^ 

^vadg tnpacem, vrhich does not sigiitfy. part in i.v:ixvie, \jul.'- Wi Vnlu v^^^» ^ ^^^'^^ 
itiMMlnst; apniiy taieWgiblc miitimus to another wor\v\. 
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tlien tells along slory of a rencontre which took place in the neiglilKXJrlioot 
between King Alexander III. and a spirit in the shape of Edward I.( 
England, in which the Scottish monarch discomfited his uncarliily aDia 
gonistf and forced him to reveal the fortune that awaited him in Ihc ^ 
in which he was engaged with the Danes. He concludes wit!) saying llu 
any knight who will repair at midnight to the same spot, and blowh 
bugle of defiance, will still be encountered by an aerial representation ' 
his greatest enemy; and, if victorious, may learn from him the destiny 
his future life. Mannion is unable to sleep after hearing all these storief 
and rising in the night, mounts his charger, and gallops to the appoint 
ground, where he is encountered by the figure of De Wilton, and unhors 
in the first shock. His foe, however, spares his life, and disappears; a 
the astonished champion returns sullenly to his train. The reader i 
probably guess, what is afterwards related at length, that this uncxpec 
opponent was no other than the real De Wilton himself, who had he 
Marmion ride out, and, suspecting his purpose, had put off his Palm 
dress, and borrowing the arras and the steed of one of his sleeping atl 
dants, had followed, and answered his challenge. 

The Fourth Canto pursues the march of Marmion to Ihe Scottish co 
In his way, he meets the chief herald, or Lyon King at Arms of Scotli 
who had been despatched to attend him, and who conducts him to a a 
a few miles from Edinburgh, where he is to reside for a day or two 
the King is at leisure to receive hinu Hero the Lord Lyon tells a sir 
story, of a vision which had recently appeared to his sovereign atLin1ith( 
warning him not to persist in his warlike resolutions ; which Man 
repays, by recounting his night adventure at (lifford. At last they 
the way to Edinburgh :and the Canto ends with a spirit<Ml description o! 
appearance of that city and the adjoining landscai)e, as it appears on | 
ing the summit of the hills that rise above it on the south, and of the |: 
army that then lay encamped between the bottom of these hills and the w 

The Fifth Canto begins with a more exact and detailed descriptio 
thediflerent bands and sorts of forces through which Marmion [»ass( 
his way to the city. In the evening he is conducted to the court, wl 
as well as the person of the Scottish monarch, is described with j:real ? 
and vivacity, lie is then told, that his sovereign's aggressions on 
Border have been such as to leave little hope of accommodation ; but 
he is to take up his residence in Lord Angus's castle of Tantallon till 
return of the herald who had been sent to complain of those injuries, 
to denounce des|)erate hostility, if they were not instantly respaired. 
now learn, too, that the Lady Abbess of Whitby, relurninp by R<»a 
i^dy Clare, from the condemnation of poor Constance, had boon rapt 
by aScottisli privateer and brought to Edinburgh, to await the dispo; 
the sovereign. These unfortunate i)ersons 21 re now put under the cl 
of Lord Marmion, and directed to remain with him at Tantallon, and 
conducted by him to their respective homes, upon his final return to En? 
The Abbess, who had received from the dying Constance tin* w ritten p 
of the perfidy of Marmion and the innoc(?nce of De Wilton, is fearful 
these documents may fall into the hands of that unprincipled warrior, 
in her distress, applies to the Calmer, to whom she narraU»s the whole s 
and puts the pajx^rs into his hands, lh;it they may be presented to Car 
Wolsey, or the Kiii^, and t^lara b<; di^livered from the suit of so unw< 
^nadmiror. The ronfon*nro o( those* l;nly i;»orsons, whirh takes plan* 
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i looking down on the street, is suddenly broken oil by a strange 
iUoQ of figures like heralds and pursuivants, who glide through the air, 
^ing their station at the market-cross, summon the Scottish king 
i^t of his nobles, together with Marmion and De Wilton, to appear 
^ the throne of their Sovereign within forty days. The Palmer pro- 
M appeals against this citation. The train afterwards proceeds to 
^lon, the Abbess being dropped at a convent in the way; and Marmion, 
log impatient at the delay of the Scottish herald, and learning that 
^ had advanced into Northumberland at the head of a great army, and 
Lord Surrey had marched to oppose him, resolves to join the latter 
' without further delay, and to stay no longer in the castle of Lord. 

15, whose demeanour he observed had recently become very cold and 
spectful. 

the beginning of the last Canto, which is by far the busiest, wo leani 
De Wilton, who had obtained the proofs of his innocence from the 

16, had told his story to Lord Angus, who had agreed to restore him 
)rank of knighthood, and, for that purpose, had sought out a suit of 
nnour, with which he proposed to invest him, and send him forth 
I to the English host. Over this armour, as it lay in the castle-yard, 
matched by the knightly candidate, the Lady Clare first stumbles, and, 
Boralises; when, behold, De Wilton himself stands before her, and. 
w words, recounts his disastrous story, and clears his injured fame, 
issistsin accoutring him as a knight; and forth he rides in the morning 
old steed of the EarFs. Marmion, in the mean time, gets his band 
>rder, and presents himself to take leave of his host, who refuses to 
hands with him at parting; and some high words pass between tliem. 
rev, he goes on, accompanied by Clara, in very bad humour; and, 
way, learns the particulars of the extraordinary conversion of the 
* into a knight ; and calling to mind the whole particulars of his de- 
nt, becomes satisfied that this mysterious personage is no other than 
lent and still dreaded rival. The sight of the two armies, however, 
rives all other thoughts from his mind. He leaves the Lady Clare 
minence in the rear, and gallops to Lord Surrey, who instantly assigns 
station in the van, where he is received with shouts of joy and exul- 

The battle is very finely described. It is represented as seen from 
ineoco where Clara was left; and the indistinctness, of the picture, 
! anxiety and uncertainty which results from that indistinctness, add 
3usly to the interest.and grandeur of the representation. His two 
bear back Marmion, mortally wounded, to the spot where Clara 
ag. In his last moments, he learns the fate of Constaroe, and bursts 
an agony of rage and remorse, which is diverted, however, by the 
roar of the battle ; and he expires in a chivalrous exclamation of 
igement to the English warriors. The poet now hurries to a con- 
; the disastrous issue of Flodden Field is shortly but ^powerfully 
ated ; and the reader is told, in a few words, of the restoration of De 
to his honours, and of his happy marriage with Clara, which closes 

y- 

upon this narrative, wo are led to observe, in Ihe^ra^ place, that 

a very scanty and narrow foundation for a poem of such length as 

before us. There is scarcely matter enough in the main story for a 

>f ordinary dimensions ; and the present work is not so properly di- 

I with episodes and dcscriplions, as made up and composed otthdTO.. 
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No lotifi |K>nni, howtiVi^r, can tfiainlain Oh itiUsnMt witiKiiil a contH^ifl 
rativ». Il alidiild Im a (/rand liiM(orir:ai picliin^ in wliicli all tlM$ {MjrMi 
are concanu^ in one i^n^t lrani»a<;tion, and fuH a in^fn; ^all'try of fJ<^U 
^rou|M and |Kirlraila. Wtusn w; ac(M>rn|fany IIm! [hmI in hin tf:dn^*r o 
venture, it m lUJiawtu^U iUai \m points oul V} m, aa w(5 k^i along, lh<{ I 
im iA Uio landaca|Hs and the costume of tlie inhaliitanla'. the ]^ii}\M 
do Homething afU$r tliey are deM<;riiMMj ; and they u\mi do it in iimm 
in opiKMition t/ieaeh otiier ; while ttie larid«iea|ie» with ita caaikw, and w 
and deiibta, muat nerve nu;rely aa the acene of their exploita, and thf: 
of their c^inapiradiM and c<intentiona. Then; la Um little eonn<H<:d iw 
in Mamiion, and a ^reat dital U»ti rniicti ^ratuit/^tia deaenption. 

in tiie aecond place, we object Ui the whole plan and <M>nc<*ption < 

fablo, aa turning; mainly \x\Hm incidents iinauitahle for fioetical nan 

and brou^it out in Iho d^iaumrwni in a very ol»al;lJ^^ Mnyriom, and i 

feet manner. The evmita of an epie narrative aliould alllx; of a I 

dear, and palpable dOi<;ripliou ; and tin; difllctiUiea and embarra»«m< 

tlie charact4)ni, of a nature to lie eiiaily coni|>rehend<Ml and enU^red ii 

readera of all dencriptiona. Now, the leadiu^ incidentM in thin \iiH*.m 

a very narrow and peculiar eharaeti$r, and am woven l/>(4ellM;r Int/i » 

iutricaey and tintanglenient, whieh puic/loa tin; reader ihahuid of intifi 

him, and fatigiiea inaUiad of exeitill^ hia eurioally, 1'he un«iccount9U 

duct of (kmvtanfMs in iirat ruining lie WilUin in <irder to forward Man 

auit with tllara, ami tlien trying to poison Clara, liecauw; Marrni'iii 

aeeined likely UtuuiWAwd with her — but, al^^ive all, the paltry cb;vlei« 

forged bitti;ra, ami the seah'^j packet given up by Oinatance at lM;r com 

tion, Biid handed over bv the AblnW to J)e Wilt4)n and Lord Angm, 

ciilenta not only unworthy of the dignity of fioetry, but really incap 

lieing made aulNW^rvient to ibt legitimaU) purpoa<!a. They an; parli< 

unauitable, too, to the age and charatf;ti5r of the penfinagea to wlior 

relat/;; and, inaU^ad of forming the inHtrumenta of knightly veng<f0fi 

redrcMa, remind ua of llu; machinery of a bad Cerman novel, or of 11 

doaiires which might \m expected on th4$ trial of a |H;ttyfogging atl 

Tlu) obff^jurity and intri/racy which they communicate lothewh'yl^ 

muat im ve.ry painfully felt by every reader who tries to compn^ 

and ia iH-oiligi^ujsly incn»ja<;d by the very clumsy and inarlilicial tia 

which tiie dtkfMmimit is ultimately brought alxiut by the atjtiHjr. 

s<;veral attempta are made by three several iNsrs^ins t/i b«fat inio tite I 

IIm) reaibrr the evidence o( lie Wilton's innofs^mce, and of Marmion'« 

first, by i%m\nnvAt in her dying Kp(r(;<;h and confession ; mH-MmW^, 

Abliesa in her ^^mference witli l)e Wilton; and, lastly, by IIiIh iiiju 

noe<*nt hims<;lf, on dis<d<isirig himself lo Clara in the castle of Lord 

Aft^if all, the pre^iise nature of the plot, and the (brt^rclion, in \*'r\ 

jeiilly explaiiHtd, and, we will venture lo Sfiy, is not fijily understiM^J 

half of W\tm^ who have ffiirly read through every word of the t\\m 

bf^fon; us. We would object, on the hutne grounds, to the \^liole 

of (/onstance's condemn;! tion. The sublerf';ine;in rliumber, with 

arches, m;issive w.'jIU, ;jnd hil<tiil riionks with smoky ton:li(*4, ^ 

chandelier in an iron ch;iin, — tin'. Hteni alih^As and ban^jrhty prionf^ 

their flowing black dremcs, .ind book ol Kt;itut<s laid on ;jn iron l9 

nil imaiU'H iKirrow^'d from Wic uiis^-' s *»t Mis. liadclilli* and li«'r in 

'i'hoifiiUUi% we l)i*lM;ve, \ras uow sv^w^ASuW ^^^\\v^*■^»\Vv^\vAv^t* 

wy efft;t:i h alii I lo In* v* <>«^t^'«'«^ ^»> ^^^**^^ *\\\v\^Wa\,>\ w*n t^v\V*\\\ 
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. too cheap a rate, to be worthy the ambition of a poet of original 
ion. 

I third place, we object to the extreme and monstrous improbability 
t all the incidents which go to the composition of this fable. We 
ry well, that poetry does not describe what is ordinary; but the 
»us, in which it is privileged to indulge, is the marvellous of per- 
e, and not of accident. One extraordinary rencontre, or opportune 
nee, may be permitted, perhaps, to bring the parties together, and 
i matters for the catastrophe; but a writer who gets dirough the 
usiness of his poem, by a series of lucky hits, and incalculable 

certainly manages matters in a very cconominal way for his judg- 
d invention, and will probably bo found to have consulted his own 
llier than the delight of his readers. Now, the whole story of 
n seems to us to turn upon a tissue of such incredil)le accidents, 
rst place, it was totally beyond all calculation, that Marmion and 
Lon should meet, by pure chance, at Norham, on the only night 
ilher of them could spend in that fortress. In the next place, it is 
otally incredible, that the former should not recognise his ancient 
1 antagonist, merely becaiiso he had assumed a palmer's habit, and 
Ic flesh and colour in his travels. — Ho appears unhooded, and walks 
tks before him; and, ^s near as we can guess, it could not be more 
sar sinc4^ they had entered the lists against each other. Constance, 
;ath, says she had lived but three years with Marmion ; and, it was 
le tired of her, that he aspired to Clara, or laid plots against Do 
It is equally inconceivable, that l)c Wilton should have taken 
mself the friendly office of a guide to his arch-enemy, and dis- 

it quietly and faithfully, without seeking, or apparently think- 
any opportunity of disclosure or revenge. So far from medl- 
ly thing of the sort, he makes two several efforts to leave him, when 
rs that his services are no longer indispensable. If his accidental 
, and continued association with Marmion, be altogether unnatural, 
appear still more extraordinary, that he should afterwards meet with 
y Clare, his adored mistress, and the Abbess of Whitby, who had 
»odLet the written proofs of his innocence, in consequence of an oc- 
e equally accidental. These two ladies, the only two persons in the 
3 whom it was of any consequence to him to meet, are captured in 
tyage from Holy Isle, and brought to Edinburgh, by-.the luckiest 
t in the world, the very day that l)e Wilton and Marmion make their 
ito it. Nay, the king, without knowing that they are at all of his ao* 
ice, happens to appoint them lodgings in the same staircase, and to 
lem travel under his escort ! We pass the night-combat at Gifford, 
;h Marmion knows his opponent by moonlight, though he never 
jiesB at him in sunshine ; and all the inconsistencies of his dilatory 
of Lady Glare. Those, and all the prodigies and miracles of the 
we can excuse, as within the privilege of poetry; but the lucky 
i we have already specified, are rather too much for our patience. 

we think, should never let his heroes contract such great debts to 
; especially when a little exertion of his own might make them in- 
snt of her bounty. Be Wilton might have been made to seek and 
\aB adversary, from some moody feeling, ot \>aV\ei\\. T^«ci%^n «si^"^ 
f would not bare been difficult to di8C0\eT mo^\ve^^ ^\v\Av \s^^ 
luced both Clan and the Abbess to tol\o>y anA Te\\c^e\v\tBi, ^^>ssqX 
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dragging them into his presence by llie clumsy hands of a cruiser 
Dunbnr, 

In ih(i/aurth place, we Uiink wo have reason to complain of Mr. 
for having made his figuring characters so entirely worthless, as to ( 
bat little of our sympathy, and the same time ke(;ping his virtuous pc 
ages so completely in the back ground, that wo are scarcely at all ac(]u{ 
with them when the work is brought to a conclusion. Marmion is no 
a villain, but a mean and sordid villain; and represented as such, wi 
any visible motive, and at the evident expense of characteristic trut 
consistency. Ilis elopement with Constance, and his subsequent dcs 
of her, are knightly vices enough, we suppose ; but then he would < 
have been more interesting and natural, if he had deserted her 
brighter beauty, and not merely for a richer bride. This was very w 
Mr. Thomas Inkle, the young merchant of London; but for the vj 
haughty, and liberal Lord Marmion of Fontenaye and Lutterward, 
think it was quite imsuitable. Thus, too, it was very chivalrouis, ar 
derly, perhaps, for him to hate l)e Wilton, and to seek to supplant Y 
his lady's love;; but to slip a bundle of forged letters into his bureau 
cowardly as well as malignant. Now, Marmion is not representee] 
coward, nor as at all afraid of De Wilton; on the contrary, and it is cei 
the most absurd part of the story, he fights him fairly and valiantly afl 
and overcomes him by mere force of arms, as he might have done 
beginning, without having recourse to devices so unsuitable to his gi 
character and habits of acting. By the way, we have great doubts wl 
a convicted traitor, like De Wilton, whose guilt was established by m 
evidence under his own hand, was ever allowed to enter the lists, 
knight, against his accuser. At all events, we are positive, that an ae 
who was as ready and willing to fight as Marmion, could never have 
descended to forge in supporl of his accusation ; and that tlie aulho 
greatly diminished our interest in the story, as well as needlessly vii 
the truth of character, by loading his hero with the guilt of this moi 
volting and improbable proceeding. The crimes of (Constance are n 
plied, in like manner, to such a degree as both to destroy our inter 
her fate, and to violate all probability. Pier elopement was enou 
bring on her doom ; and we should have felt more for it, if it had app 
a little more unmerited. She is utterly debasi^d, when she becomes 11 
strument of Marmion's murderous perfidy, and the assassin of her univ 
rival. 

De Wilton, again, is too much depressed throughout the poem. 

rather dangerous for a poet to choosi3 a hero who has been beaten ii 

battle. The readers of romance do not like an unsuccessful warrior 

to be beaten in a judicial combat, and to have his arms reversed, an( 

on the gallows, is an adventure which can only be expiated by i 

prowess and exemplary revenge, achieved against great odds, in full 

of the reader. The unfortunate De Wilton, however, carries this stain 

him from one end of the poem to the other. He wanders u|) and doi 

dishonoured fugitive;, in the disguise of a palmer, llirougii the firs 

books; and ttiougli he is knighted and mounted again in the last, yet ^ 

nothing of his performances ; nor is the author merciful enough to i 

him ono opporluuily ot rcrteenuuv; W\ft viWivUl \\\ an ex\)loit of gallant 

ifkill. For the poor 1 -ady (\\^\ e , %\\e \s Oi vviTsv>\\^>^'^. q\ '«^c^\ ^v^^Vkx \vfs< 

^ndinsignittcance. The auVUov sw.iw^ Vo Wng \o\vwi<\\\^\ \xvwv>^^\j 
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C>f Mr. Pope's inaxim, that women have no characters at all. We find her 
(^very where, where she has no business to be ; neither saying nor doing 
tflf ihiag of the least consequence, but whimpering and sobbing over the 
Matrimony in her prayer book, like a great miss from a boarding school ; 
ftnd all this is the more inexcusable, as she is altogether a supernumerary 
Person in the play, who should alone for her intrusion by some brilliancy 
>r novelty of deportment. Matters would have gone on just as well, although 
ihe had been left behind at Whitby, till after the battle of Flodden ; and she 
8 daggled about in the train, first of the Abbess, and then of Lord Mar- 
sioD, for no purpose that we can see, but to afford the author an opportu- 
aity for two or three pages of indilTerent description. 

Finally, we must object, both on critical and on national grounds, to the 
discrepancy between the title and the substance of the poem, and the neglect 
)f Scottish feelings and Scottish character that is manifested throughout. 
tfarmion is no more a tale of Flodden Field, than of Bosworth Field, or any 
>ther field in history. The story is quite independent of the national feuds 
3f the sister kingdoms; and the battle of Flodden has no other connection 
with it, than from being the conflict in which the hero loses his life. Flod- 
den, however, is mentioned , and the preparations for Flodden, and the 
consequences of it, are repeatedly alluded to in the course of the composition. 
Vet we nowhere find any adequate expressions of those melancholy and 
patriotic sentiments which are still all over Scotland the accompaniment of 
those allusions and recollections. No picture is drawn of the national feel- 
ings before or after that fatal er.counter ; and the day that broke for ever 
the pride and the splendour of his country, is only commemorated by a 
Scottisli poet as tlie period when an English warrior was beaten to the 
iSround. There is scarcely one trait of true Scottish nationality or patriotism 
introduced into the whole poem ; and Mr. Scott's only expression of admi- 
ration or love for the beautiful country to which he belongs, is put, if wi; 
nghtly remember, into the mouth of one of his Southern favourites. In- 
dependently of this, we think that too little pains is taken to distinguish the 
^ttish character and manners from the English, or to give expression to the 
9^eral feeling of rivalry and mutual jealousy which at that time existed 
fetween the two countries. 

If there be any truth in what we have now said, it is evident that the merit 
t this poem cannot consist in the story. And yet it has very great merit, 
Hd various kinds of merit, — both in tlie picturesque representation of visible 
bjects, in the delineation of manners and characters, and in the description 
f great and striking events, f 

* A * K * * 

The powerful poetry of these passages can receive no illustration from 
Dy praises or obser>'ations of ours. It is superior, in our apprehension, to 
U that this author has hitherto produced ; and, with a few faults of diction, 
qual to any thing that has ever been written upon similar subjects. From 
16 moment the author gets in sight of Flodden Field, indeed, to the end of 
tie poem, there is no tame writing, and no intervention of ordinary 
massages. He does not once flag or grow tedious ; and neither stops, to 




xirac: 

pcnii 

^djr Abbew ftad her auua. 
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describe dresses and ceremonies, nor to commemorate the hai^ nanies ol 
feudal barons from the Border. There is a flight of five or six hundred litio, 
in short, in which he neyer stoops his wing, nor wavers in his course; bat 
carries the reader forward with a more rapid, sustained, and lofty mof»- 
ment, than any epic bard that we can at present remember. 

From the contemplation of such distinguished excellence, it Is (Hiinfal to | 
be obliged to turn to the defects and deformities which occur in the nme ' 
composition. But this, though a less pleasing, is a still more indispensable, ^ 
part of our duty ; and one, from the resolute discharge of which, modi r 
more beneficial consequences may be expected. In (he work which contaitt - 
the fine passages wc have just quoted, and many of nearly equal beaaty, * 
there is such a proportion of tedious, hasty, and injudicious composition, as . ^ 
makes it questionable with us, whether it is entitled to go down to posterity t 
as a work of classical merit, or whether the author will retain, with ano&er ^ 
generation, that high reputation which his genius certainly might make ' 
coeval with the language. These are the authors, after all, whose feulls 
it is of most consequence to point out ; and criticism performs her best and 
boldest office, — not when she tramples down the Weed, or tears up the 
bramble, — ^but when she strips the strangling ivy from the oak, or cuts ool 
the canker from the rose. The faults of the fable we have already noticed 
at sufficient length. Those of the execution we shall now endeavour io 
enumerate with greater brevity. 

And in the first place, we must beg leave to protest, in the name of a 
very numerous class of readers, against the insufferable number, and length, 
and minuteness of those descriptions of ancient dresses, and manners, and 
buildings, and ceremonies, and local superstitions, with which the iriiole 
poem is overrun,-— which render so many notes necessary, and are, after 
all, but imperfectly understood by those to whom chivalrous antiquity has 
not hitherto been an object of peculiar attention. We object to these, and 
to all such details, because they are, for the most part, without dignity or 
interest in themselves; because, in a modern author, they are evidently 
unnatural ; and because they must always be strange, and, in a good degree, 
obscure and unintelligible, to ordinary readers. 

When a great personage is to be introduced, it is right, perhaps, to ffte 
the reader some notion of his external appearance ; and when a memorable 
event is to be narrated, it is natural to help the imagination by some pie- 
luresque representation of the scenesr with which it is connected. Yel 
even upon such occasions, it can seldom be advisable to present the reader 
with a full inventory of the hero's dress, from his shoe-buckle to flie plm^ 
in his cap, or to enumerate all the drawbridges, portcullises, and diamond- 
cut stones in the castle. Mr. Scott, however, not only draws otit afanort 
all his pictures in these full dimensions, but frequently introduces thoff 
pieces of Flemish or Chinese painting to represent persons who ac^ of flo ' 
consequence, or places and events which arc of no importance to the stinrj. 
It would be endless to go through the poem for examples of this excess of 
minute description; we shall merely glance at the first canto as a specimen. 
We pass the long description of Lord Marmion himself, with his mtfl of 
Milan steel ; the blue ribands on his horse's mane ; and his blue veWei 
housings. We pass also the two gallant squires who rode behind him. 
Bui our patience is really exhau^led, ^Vvew^^ ^x^ forced to attend to the 
black stockings and blue jcrkms oU\vc Xwlwov ^^^wa* v^^\a Vs^^, «&^q 
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kw ^rliole prooeis of turaing out the guard with advanced arms od entering 
he oastte.f 

Nqpw, we are really at a loss to know, why the mere circumstance of a 
noderate antiquity should be supposed so far to ennoble those details, as to 
»ntitte them to a place in poetry, which certainly never could be claimed 
or a description of more modern adventures. Nobody, we believe, would 
le bold enough to introduce into a serious poem a description of the hussar 
loots and gold epaulettes of a commander-in-chief, and much less to 
jMurlicularise the liveries and canes of his servants, or the order and array of 
L grand dinner, given even to the cabinet ministers. Yet these things are, in 
ihiair awn nature, fully as picturesque, and as interesting, as the ribands at 
the mane of Lord Marmion's horse, or his supper and breakfast at the 
zmOe of Norham. We are glad, indeed, to find these little details in old 
books, whether in prose or verse, because they are there authentic and 
raluable documents of the usages and modes of life of our ancestors ; and 
we are thankful when we light upon this sort of information in an ancient 
lomaiice, which commonly contains matter much more tedious. Even 
(here, however,, we smile at the simplicity which could mistake such naked 
enumerations for poetical description; and reckon them as nearly on a level, 
Ui point of taste, with the theological disputations that are sometimes in- 
troduced in fte same meritorious compositions. In a modem romance, 
however, these details, being no longer authentic, are of no value in point 
of information; and as the author has no claim to indulgence on the ground 
of nmplicity, the smile which b;s predecessors excited is in some danger of 
being turned into a yawn. If he wishes sincerely to follow their example, 
h6. should describe the manners of his own time, and not of theirs. They 
painted from observation, and not from study ; and the familiarity and nawete 
9f their delineations, transcribed with a slovenly and hasty hand from what 
ihey saw daily before them, is as remote as possible from the elaborate 
pelures extracted by a modern imitator from black-letter books, and colour- 
ed, not from the life, but from learned theories, or at best from mouldy, 
monkish illuminations, and mutilated fragments of painted glass. 

But the times of chivalry, it may be said, wore more picturesque than 
fte present times. They are better adapted to poetry ; and every thing that 
ii associated widi them has a certain hold on the imagination, and partakes 
tf the interest of the period. We do not mean utterly to deny this ; nor can 
We. stop, at present, to assign exact limits to our assent; but this we mil 
Teiiture to observe, in general, that if it be true that the interest which we 
lake in the contemplation of the chivalrous era, arises from the dangers and 
virtues by which it was distinguished,— ^from the constant hazards in which 
Its warriors passed their days, and the mild and generous valour with which 
(bey met those hazards, — joined to the singular contrast which it presented 
between the ceremonious polish and gallantry of the nobles, and the brut- 
ish ignorance of the body of the people : — if these are, as we conceive they 
«re, the sources of the charm which still operates in behalf of the days of 
knightly adventure, then it should follow, that nothing should interest us, 
ly association with that age, but what serves naturally to bring before us 
those hazards and that valour, and gallantry, and aristocratical superiority. 
Any description or any imitation of the exploits in wlvvdv Wvofs^ ^s;^^a^^^c^<^ 

f The critic qnoiesa few stanza* in which the b\emw\\ca\\o\\aa so ^^ew\^ ^^voXt^wsXv^'^^^*^ 
coatpicaoaafy diaplayed, 

VOL. I. "^^ 
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were signalised will do this most effectually. Battles, tournaments, ps« 
nances, deliverance of damsels, — instalments of knights, etc. ; and, Jniiir* 
mixed with these, we must admit some description of arms, armorial bes^ 
ings, castles, battlements, and chapels : hut the least and lowest d AS' 
whole certainly is the description of servants' liveries, and of the peaoeU 
operations of eating, drinking, and ordinary salutation. These liave ao 
sensible connection with the qualities or peculiarities which have conferred 
certain poetical privileges on the manners of chivalry. They do not enter 
either necessarily or naturally into our conception of what is interesting in 
those manners ; and, though protected, by their strangeness, from the ri- 
dicule which would infallibly attach to their modern equivalents, are 
substantially as unpoetic, and as httlc entitled to indulgence from impartial 
criticism. 

We would extend this censure to a larger proportion of the work before 
us than we now choose to mention, certainlv to all the stupid monkish le- 
gends about St. Hilda and St. Guthbert, to the ludicrous description of Lord 
Gilford's habiliments of divination, and to all the various scraps and frag- 
ments of antiquarian history and baronial biography, which are scattered 
profusely through the whole narrative. These we conceive to be put in 
purely for the sake of displaying the erudition of the author; and poetry, 
which has no other recommendation, but that the substance of it has ben 
gleaned from rare or obscure hooks, has, in our estimation, (he least of all j 
possible recommendations. Mr. Scott's great talents, and the noveltv of I 
the style in which his romances are written, have made even these deleds 
acceptable to a considerable part of his reacr 'rs. His genius, seconded by 
the omnipotence of fashion, has brought chivalry again into temporary 
favour ; but he ought to know, that this is a taste too evidently unnatural to 
be long prevalent in the modern world. Fine ladies and gentlenicn now 
talk, indeed, of donjons, keeps, tabards, scutcheons, tressures, caps of 
maintenance, portcullises, wimples, and wo know not what besides; just 
as they did, in the days of Dr. Darwin's popularity, of gnomes, sylphs, 
oxygen, gossamer, polygynia, and polyandria. That fashion, however,' 
passed rapidly away; and if it bo now' evident to all the world, that Dr. 
Darwin obstructed the extension of his fame, and hastened (he extinc- 
tion of his brilliant reputation, by the pedantry and ostentatious learning «f 
his poems, Mr. Scott should take care that a different sort of pedantry 
does not produce the same eifects. The world will never be long pleHed 
with what it does not readily understand ; and the poetry which is destined 
for immortality, should treat only of feelings and events which can be eo«- 
ceived and entered into by readers of all descriptions. 

What we have now mentioned is the cardinal fault of the work hdoiL 
us; but it has other faults, of too great magnitude to bo passed altogedMf. 
without notice. There is a debasing lowness and vulgarity in some pan' 
sages, which we think must be oifensive to every reader of delicacy, and 
which are not, for the most part, redeemed by any vigour or picturesqoe 
effcct.f 

*♦♦** * * * 

There are many other blemishes, both of taste and of diction, which wf 
had marked for reprehension, but now think it unnecessary to specify; and 

f in juHtHication of chin harsh ceosure, MNcnkX \Asai%«i» vte. cvtioied. Amoogrt otbcn, ik« 
conunemoration of Sir Hugh HfrtiuH tTo<)\>oTHa\u' m*joa)\&ivV uK Vx\w ^ckVtk^^^ ^*«^b«» ^ Squiie 
Mount, nad the Abbi'HH'H «xi.l lusiUou luUc WAluu. 
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vhich, with some of those we have menlioned, we are willing to ascribe to 
he haste in which much of the poem seems evidently to have been com- 
Mwed. Mr. Scott knows too well what is due' to the public, to make any 
loast of the rapidity with which his works are written ; but the dates and 
he extent of his successive publications show sufficiently how short a time 
foold be devoted to each ; and explain, though they do not apologise for, 
he many imperfections with which they have been sufTered to appear. Ho 
irho writes for immortality should not be sparing of time ; and if it be true, 
hat in every thing which has a principle of life, the period of gestation and 
prowth bears some proportion to that of the whole future existence, the 
luthor now before us should tremble when he looks back on the miracles 
)f his own facility. 

We have dwelt longer on the beauties and defects of this poem, than we 
ire afraid will be agreeable either to the partial or the indifferent ; not only 
because we look upon it as a misapplication, in some degree, of very extra- 
)rdinary talents, but because we cannot help considering it as the founda- 
ion of a new school, which may hereafter occasion no little annoyance 
both to us and to the public. Mr. Scott has hitherto filled tlie whole stage 
himself; and the very splendour of his success has probably operated, as 
yet, rather to deter, than to encourage, the herd of rivals and imitators : but 
if, by the help of the good parts of his poem, he succeeds in suborning the 
verdict of the public in favour of the bad parts also, and establishes an in-- 
discriminate taste for chivalrous legends and romances in irregular rhyme, he 
may depend upon having as many copyists as Mrs. RadclifTe or Schiller, and 
upon becoming the founder of a new schism in the catholic poetical church, 
fcr which, in spite of all our exertions, there will probably be no cure, but 
in the extravagance of the last and lowest of its followers. It is for this 
reason that we conceive it to be our duty to make one strong effort to bring 
ImuJl the great apostle of the heresy to the wholesome creed of his instruc- 
tors, and to stop the insurrection before it becomes desperate and senseless, 
5^ persuading the leader to return to his duty and allegiance. We admire 
r. Scott's genius as much as any of those who may be misled by its per- 
iBrsion; and, like the curate and the barber in Don Quixote, lament the day 
; jjien a gentleman of such endowments was corrupted by the wicked tales 
ifkn^t-errantry and enchantment. 

, .. We have left ourselves no room to say any thing of the epistolary effusions 
Wjch are prefixed to each of the cantos. They certainly are not among 
j|e!happiest productions of Mr. Scott's muse. They want interest in the 
iSbjecIs, and finish in the execution. There is too much of them about the 
Personal and private feelings and affairs of the author ; and too much of 
be remainder about the most trite commonplaces of politics and poetry. 
tliere is a good deal of spirit, however, and a good deal of nature inter- 
isiDgled. There is a fine description of St. Mary's Loch in that prefixed to 
he second canto; juid a very pleasing representation of the author's early 
Bstes and prejudices, in that prefixed to the third. The last, which is 
iboul Christmas, is the worst; though the first, containing a threnody on 
kelson, Pitt, and Fox, exhibits a more remarkable failure. We are un- 
villing to quarrel with a poet on the score of politics ; but the manner in 
which he has chosen to praise the last of those great men, is more likely, we 
3onceive, to give offence to his admirers, than the most direct cew«w^. XVw^ 
only deed for which he is praised is, for ha\m^ bioYaw oSl^^ xv^^^KNaiikfij^ 
for peace; and for this acl of firmness, it is aAAeA, WeaN^v\ T^^«!t^fc^ Vva\ 
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witbariiaro in tlio honoumi grave of Pilil II then said, that bis erron 
should be forgotlen, and Uiat lie died a Briton— a pretty plain imtinualion, 
that, in the autlior's opinion, be did not b ve one ; and just Mich an encomion, 
as he himself pronounces over the Kravcof bin villain hero Marmion. Then 
was no need, surely, to [>ay compliments to ministers or princesses, either 
in the introfluction or in the ix^dy of a romance of the sixteenth century. 
Yet we have a lalK>ured lamentation over the Duke of Bmnswick, in oae 
of the epistles; and, in the lu;art of the [Hwin, a triumpliant allusion l/> the 
aiege of CofMinbagen — the last exploit, certainly, of British valour, on which 
we should have exf>ci;ted a chivalrous poet to found bis fiatriotic grstuli- 
(ions. Wo have no busim;ss, however, on this occasion, with the political 
creed of the author; bw\ w<? notir^^ lti(.*se allusions to objects of temporary 
interest, chiefly as instances of bad taste, and additional prwfs tliat the au- 
thor does not always recolbsct, tliat a poet should 9ildrtm himself lo mm 
than one generation. 
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This is a very strange — not a vnry pleasing — iHit unquestionably a very 
powerful and most prxstical pnxluction. 1'be noble author, we find, stiO 
d(sals with that dark and overawing Spirit by whose aid ho has so oftea 
subdued tlie minds of bis readers, and in whose migtit he has wrought so 
many wonders. In Manfred, wt; n;cognis<j atonc<; the gloom and potency 
of that soul which burned and blasted and fed upon itself in Harold, $td 
Conrad, and l^ra — ^and which comes again in this piece, morr; in Sfjrrov 
than in angfT — more proud, |M;rbapH, and more awful than ever — Imtwilh 
the fiercer trails of its misanthropy suhdiifd, as it were, and fjiienched in 
tlie gbiom of a decficr dpsfHindency. Manfred does not, like Clonrad and 
I^ara wreak the anguish of bis burning bf*art in the danglers and daring of 
d(5Sf>erate and predatf;ry war — nor Mwk to drown bitter Uiougbta in the to- 
mult of perp<;tual contention — nor yi;!, like Harold, Awm he swf^ep onr 
the pf;opl<M] si;enes of the ctarlh with bigli disilain and aversion, and maki 
his survey of the busin<^ and pleasun^s and studies of man, an oceasioi far 
taunts and sarcasms, and the food of an unrneasurable s|)ici?n. lie islilli 
by the genius of tlie |Kx;t in the majfwlic Sfdiludes of the cf?ntral Alp- 
where from bis youth up, be has li^ed in proud but calm secliarioa mm 
the ways of men, conversing only with the magnificent forma and aspedl 
of nature by which be is surrounded, and witli the Spirits of the EleroeiA 
over whom be has acquired dominion, by the secret and unhallowed ila- 
dies of Sorcery and Magic. He is averse indef^J from mankimJ, and feonn [ 
tlie low and frivolous nature U> which be l;«dongs; but he cherishes no » ! 
mosity or hostility to that f(M;ble rac^;. Their eoncifrns excite no iuterol I 
-^their pursuits no sympathy — their joys no envy. It m irksome mi I 
vexatious for him Ut Iw crossed by them in bis melancholy mijsings,-4wl | 
bo treats thern with genttemws and pity; and, except when stung lo impe- 
tienci; by too imfHirtunati; an intrusion, is kind and considerate of the ooph 
forhot all around him. 
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*niis piece b properiy entitled a drtmatic poem — (or it is merely poetical, 
nd is not at all a drama or play, in the modern aoceptation of the tenn. 
I has no action; no plot — and no characters; Manfred merely muses and 
iflBenft from the beginning to the end. His distresses are the same at the 
pOHBg of Um scene and at its clo8ing-*-and the temper in which they are 
ome 18 the same. A hunter and a priest, and some domestics, are in- 
eed introduced ; but they have no connection with the passions or suf- 
srings on which the interest depends; and Manfred is substantially alone 
tiroughout the whole piece. He holds no communion but with the me- 
lory of the being he had loved; and the immortal Spirits whom he evokes 
reproach with his misery, and their inability to relieve it. These un- 
arfhly beings approach nearer to the character of persons of the drama — ^but 
•till they are but choral acc(mipaniments to the performance; and Manfred 
I, in reality, the only actor and sufferer on the scene. To delineate his 
Character, indeed — to render conceivable his feelings — ^is plainly the whole 
ioopeand design of the poem; and the conception and execution are, in this 
"espect, equally admirable. It is a grand and terrific vision of a being in- 
rested with superhuman attributes, in order that he may be capable of more 
than human sufferings, and be sustained under them by more than human 
brce and pride. To object to the improbability of the fiction is, we think, 
lo mistake the end and aim of the authior. Probabilities, we apprehend, 
did not enter at all into his consideration*-his object was, to produce ef- 
fect — to exalt and dilate the character throu^ whom he was to interest or 
npal us — and to raise our conception of it, by all the helps that could be 
derived from tiie majesty of nature, or the dread of superstition. It is 
enough, therefore, if the situation in which he has placed him is caneeiv- 
M^---and if the supposition of its reality enhances our emotions and kin- 
dhs our imagination ; — for it is Manfred only that we are required to fear, 
to pity, or admire. If we can once conceive of him as a real existence, 
ad enter into the depth and the height of his pride and his sorrows, we 
nay deal as we please with the means that have been used to furnish us 
with this impression, or to enable us to attain to this conception. We may 
ngjBxd them but as types, or metaphors, or allegories : but he is the thing 
h be expressed, and the feeling and the intellect of which all these are but 
ihadows. 

The events, such as they are, upon which the piece may be said lo 
kinkf have all taken place long before its opening, and are but dimly 
dhadowed out in the casual communications of the agonising being to 
irhom they relate. Nobly born, and trained in the castle of his ancestors, 
!le had very soon sequestered himself from the society of men ; and after 
ronning through the common circle of human sciences, had dedicated 
himself to the worship of the wild magnificence of nature, and to those 
Ibrbidden studies by which he had learned to command its presiding 
powers. One companion, however, he had, in all his tasks and enjoy- 
BWDts*— a female of kindred genius, taste, and capacity — lovely, too, 
beyond all lovdiness-: but, as we gather, too nearly related to be lawfully 
beloved. The catastrophe of their unhappy passions is insinuated in the 
darkest and most ambiguous terms— «all that we make out is, that she died 
ontimely and by violence, on account of this fatal attachment — though 
Ml hy the act of its object. He killed her, he s»^, T\oVmV\i\vvii V«sA.— 
bol his heart; and her blood was shed, tYvoug\v ivoV >a^ Xvvki. \\^^^^ 
hoar, life is a burden lo him, and memory alo\\ute— ^^^^^^^^^^^""^ 
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power and knowledge serves only to show him Ihe hopelessness and end- 
lessness of his misery. 

The piece opens with his evocation of the Spirits of the Elements, from 
whom he demands the boon of forgetfulness — and questions them as to his 
own immortalitv. The scene is in his Gothic tower at midnight— and 
opens with a soliloquy that reveals at once the state of the speaker, '"^'^^ 
genius of the author : — 

^ The lamp must be r^plenish'd— but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay'df and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself— 
But they arail not : I hare done men good, 
And I have met with eood even amoiw men — 
But this arail'd not : f have had my toes. 
And none bare baffled, many fallen before me — 
But this availed not :— Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings. 
Hare been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour. 1 hare no dread.. 
And feel the curse to hare no natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the eartn. — 
Now to my task." P.7,8. I 

When his evocation is compleled, a star is seen at the far end of a gallery, 
and celestial voices are heara reciting a great deal of poetry. After they 
have answered that the gift of oblivion is not at their disposal, and in- 
timated that death itself could not bestow it on him, they ask if he has any 
further demand to make of them* He answers — ^ 

** No, none t yet stay-^one moment, ere we part— 
I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your roices, sweet and melancholy sound s> : 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye ar e, 
Or one, or all, in your accu8tom*d forms. 

Spirit. We hare no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle : 
But choose a form — in that we will appear. 

Man. I hare no choice ; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful tome. Let him. 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such-aspect • 
As unto him may seem most fitting.— -Come I 

. Seventh Spirit. (Appeearing in the shape qfa beautiful femai<. 
figure.) Behold ! 
BIan. OhOod! ifitbedius,and/>bti 

Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be roost happy.— I will clasp thee, 

And we again wiU be [The figure vanUhet. 

My heart is cnish'd ! 
rnksrsED falls senseless/* P. 15, 16. 



The first scene of this extraordinary performance ends with a 
poetical incantation, sung by the invisible spirits over the senseless Ticlim 
before them. The second shows him in the bright sunshine of momiDg; 
on the top of the Jungfrau mountain, meditating self-destruction— -and ut- 
tering forth in solitude as usual the voice of his habitual despair, and those 
intermingled feelings of \o\o and admiration for the grand and beautiful 

objects with which he is envitoued, VWV wn^ow^v^w^^ m\3L >NSBLV!aski.o t 

C6itaiii kindly sympathy wUlaViumBiUtn^o^m^tAa. 
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« Man. The ipiritt I haTC raised abandon me— 

The spells which I have studiedbaffle me — 

The remedy I reck'd of tortured me: 

I lean bo more on superhuman aid. 

It hath no power upon the past, and for 

The future, till the past be gulf d in darknesa. 

It is not of my search.— My mother Earth 1 

And thou fresli breakmg Day, and you, ye Mountains, 

Why are ye beautiful ? I cannot lore ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 

That openest OYer all, and unto all 

Art a dfelight — thou shin'st not on my heart. 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, and on tne torrent's brink beneath 

Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 

In diaziness of distance ; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon ils rockv bosom's bed 

To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause? 

^Ay, 

Thou winged and doud-cleavin^ minister, [An eagle passes. 

Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, <«■ 

Well may'st thou swoop so near me — I should be 
Tfav prey, and gorge thme eaglets; thou art gone 

Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 

Yet pierces downward, onward, or above 

With a pervading vision. — Beautiful 1 
How beautiful is all this visible world ! 

How glorious in its action and itself; 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 

A conflict of its elements, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, ' 

Contending with Tow wants and loii^y v?fll 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — what they name not to themselves, 

And trust not to each otner. Hark 1 the note, 

[ The shepherd* s pipe in the distance is heard . 
The natural music of the mountain reed — 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix'd with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 
My soul would drink those echoes.—Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony. 



A bodiless enjoyment— 'bom and dying 

With the,blest tone which made me fl P. 90 .gl. 



;)eriod of his soliloquy, he is descried by a chamois hunter, who 
its continuance : — . 

« To be thnt^ 
Orey-hair'd with anguish, like these blasted pines. 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root. 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay— 
And to be thus, eternally but thus. 
Having been otherwise ! 

Ye toppling crags of ice 1 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o'erwhelming, come and crush me ! 
1 hear ye momently above, beneath. 
Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass. 
And only fall on things which still would live; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the hanqiless villager. 
The mists boil up around the glaciers ! clouds' 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury^ 
Like foam irom the roused ocean of deep HeU, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Beap'd with the damn'd like pebbles.—l am ^idAi V^ 
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— Just ag he is about to spring from the cliff, he is seized by the hanter, 
who forces him away from the dangerous place in the midst of the rising 
tempest. In the second act, we find him in the cottage of this peaMot, 
and in a still wilder state of disorder. His host offers him wine ; but, 
upon looking at the cup, he exclaim»-^ 

** jAwajr, avaj ! there's blood npon the brim ! 
Will it then never — never sinK in the earth ? ^__ 

C. Hum. What dost thou mean ? thy Knses wander from Iwee. 

Maw. I say 'tis blood— my blood ! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the TeinB of my Others, ana in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 
' ' And lored each other as we ihould not love^ 
And this was shed : but still it lises up, 
Colourinff the clouds, that shut me out fnm heareut 
Where thou art not— and I shall never be. 

C. Hum. Man of strange words, and some haV-maddeuing sm," &c. 

** Man. Think'st thou existence doth depend on time ? 
It doth ; but actioin are our epochs : mine ' 
Have made my days and nights imperishable. 
Endless, and all alike, as sands upon the shore, 
Innumerable atonn ; and one desert^ 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break. 
But nothine rests, save carcasses and wrecks. 
Rocks, ana the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 

C. HuN. Alas ! he^s mad>— but yet I most not leave him. | 

Man. I would I were — for then the things 1 see 
Would be but a distempered dream. 

C. Hun. What is it 

That thou dost see, or thmk thou look'st upon ? 

Man. Myself, and thee— a peasant of the Alps — 
Thy humble virtues, ho8]?!tabie home. 
And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thouehts ; 
Thy days of heahh, and nights of sleep ; toy toils. 
By danger dignified, yet gmltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a (piiet grave. 
With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren's love for epitaph ; 
This do I see— and then I hM>k wittun — 
It matters not— my soul was scorch'd already ! " P. 27-^89. 

The following scene is one of the most poetical and most sweetly 
written in the poem. There is a still and delicious witchery in the tran- 
quillity and sedusion dt (be place, and the celestial beauty of the Being 
who reveals herself in the midst of these visible endiantments. In i 
deep valley among the mountains, Manfred appears aloae before a lofty 
cataract, pealing in the quiet sunshine down the still and everlasting rock; 
and says"— 

^ It Is not noon— the sunbow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the manv hues of heaven^ 
And roll the sheeted silvers waving column 
i O'er the crag's headbng perpendicular. 
And fling its lines of foammg light akMig, 
And to and fro, Uke the pale oouner's tail, 
The CKantttara, to be bestrode by Death. 
As told in the Afiocalvpee. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet soHtude, 
And with the Spirit of Ihe phice divide 
The homage ofthese walars.— I will call her, 

[He takes some qfike water into thepalm ofhU Hand, mtdjlmgi it » 
the air, muttertng the atffuration. After a pause, the WrrcH of 
THE Alm riws &»MffM tt^ arch qfthe aunbow if tie torrent. 
Mak. UeaauffiilMnll wvvHtb^ Vi«\t ^ U%\\i^ 
And daazling eyes of |^bn« Vn wYio««latm 
The charms of EatUi't \eial'-TiMftVB\ ^w\^\fii» %,tvw 
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To an unearthly statare^ in as esseaoe 
Of purer elements ; while the hues of youths- 
Carnation 'd like a sleeping infant's cheek, 
Rock'd by tlie beating of ncr nofher's heart. 
Or the rose tints, which summer's twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty ghicier's virgin snow* 
The blush of earth embracing with her heaven,— 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o'er thee. 
Beautiful Spirit ! in thy calm dear brow, 
Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul. 
Which of itself shows immortality, 
I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 
Of Earth, whom the abstruser Powers permit 
At times to commune with* them — if that he 
Avail him of his spells — to call thee thii8« 
And ii^aze on thee a moment. 

Witch. Son of Earth! 

I know thee, and the Powers which give thee'power ; 
I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in botii« 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 
I have expected this — what wouldia thou with me? 

Man. To look upon thy beauty— iiothiiigfur(hcr.'* P. 31, SL 

mething exquisitely beautiful, to our taste, in all ihis passage ; 
apparition and the dialogue are so managed, that the sense of 
bility is swallowed up in that of their beauty ;— and without ac- 
ng that such spirits exist or communicate themselves, we feel 
)nt as if we stood in their presence. What follows, though 
werful, and more laboured in the writing, has less charm for 
his celestial auditor the brief story of his misfortune ; and when 
he death of the only being he had ever loved, the beauteous 
in with her superhuman pride,: 

** And for thii— 
A being of the race thou dost despiw. 
The order which thine own would rise above, 
MingliDg with us and ours, diou dost hr^o 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrmk'st back 

To recreant mortalitv Away J 

Man. Daughter of Air ! I tcU thee, Bnce that hour— 
But words are breath — ^look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings — Come and sit by me 1 
My solitude is solitude no more. 
But peopled with the Furies ; — I have gnash'd 
My teetn in darkness till returning mom. 
Then cursed myself till sunset; I have pray'd 
For madness as a blessing — 'tts denied me, 
I have affronted Death — but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 
And fatal things pass'd haimless." P. 86,37. 

scene is the boldest in the exhibition of sapematural persons, 
istinies and Nemesis meet at midnight, on the top of the Alps, 
to the hall of Arimanes, and sing strange ditties to the moon, 
hiefs wrought among men. Nemesis being rather late, thus 
keeping them waiting : — 

" 1 was detained repairing shatter'd throaes, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 
And making them repent their own revenge ; 
Goading the wise to madness; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were wazmg oat of date. 
And mortals dared to ponder for themeWea, 
To weigh kiaga in the balance, and to s|»edk 
Offreedoittj the forbidden frnit.— Aina^ \ 
»re/iareaut8taid the hour— mount we QUI douAviV"* ^-^^ 
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This we think is out of place at least, if we must not say out of character ; 
and though the author may tell us that human calamities are naturally sub- 
jects of derision to the Ministers of Vengeance, yet we cannot be per- 
suaded that satirical and political allusions are at all compatible with the 
feelings and impressions which it was here his business to maintain. When 
the Fatal Sisters are again assembled before the throne of Atimancs, Man- 
fred suddenly appears among them, and refuses the prostrations which they 
require. The First Destiny thus loftily announces him : — 

"* PHnee of the Poweri invisible ! This man 
Is of no oonunon order, as his port 
And presence here denote ; his sufferings 
Hare been of an immortal natnre, like 
Our own ; his knowledge and his powers and will, 
As far as is compatible with claj, 
Which dogs the ethereal essence, hare been such 
As okiT hath seldom borne; his aspirations 
Have Deen beyond the dwellen of the earth. 
And they have onlj tauf^t him what we know— 
That knowledge is not happinessy and science 
fiat an exobanse of ignoramsc for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance. 
Iliis is not all ; — the passions, attributes^ 
Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt. 
Hare pierced his heart ; and m their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, • 

Yet pardon those who pit^. He is mine. 
And thine, it ma^ be — be it so, or not. 
No other Spirit m this region hath 
A soul like his— or power upon his soul.'' P. 47, 4B. 

At his desire, the ghost of his beloved Astarte is then called up, and ap- 
pears — but refuses to flpeak at the command of the powers who have raised 
her, till Mandfredhreajbioutiiito this passionate and agonising address:— 

1 

^ Hear me, hear me— 
Astarte] nybehivnd! speak to me: 
I hare so nwob endured— so much endure — 
Look on mel the grare hath not changed thee more 
Than 1 am chanm for thee. Thou loredst me 
Too modi, as 1 loved thee : we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to lore as we hare lored. 
Say that thou loath 'st me not — that I do bear 
This punishment for both— that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed— and that I shall die, 
For hithorto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existenoe — in a life 
Which makes me shrink from umnortality— 
A future like, the past I cannot rest. 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 
I feel but what thon art— and what I am ; 
And I would hear yet onoe, before I perish^ 
The roice which was my music— Speak to me \ 
For 1 hare call'd on thee in the still night. 
Startled the slumberinj^ birds from the hush'd boughs. 
And woke the mountam wolres, and made the cares 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name. 

Which answer'd me — many things answer'd me 

Spirits and men — but thou wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me 1 I hare outwatch'd the stars. 
And gazed o*er hearen in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me ! 1 hare wander'd o'er the earth. 
And never found Chj ^enea«— ^^eoiV \o t[v<t\ 
Look on the ftenda amuiiA- ibes \e«\ lot me*. 
I fear them not, nsA UA ^ot \)\!ee VLVme— 
Speak to me 1 iboiu|^ il be in frraXYi -,— W\. w^i— 
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I reck not what— but let me hear thee once — 
This once — once more 1 

Phantom OF AsTARTB. Manfred! 

Man. ^ Say oo, flay on — 

I live but in the sound — it is thy voice I 

Phan. Manfred ! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man. Yet one word more— am I fbrgiTen ? 

Phan. Farewell ! 

Man. Say, shall we meet again ? 

Phan. Farewell ! 

Man. One word for mercy I Say, thou lovest me. 

Phan. Manfred ! [Tm Spirit of Astarte disappears. 

Nem. She's.gone, and will not be recallM." P. 50—52. 

ast act, though in many passages very beautifully written, seems 
9 powerful. It passes altogether in Manfred's castle, and is chiefly 
I in two long conversations between him and aholy abbot, who comes 
t and absolve him, and whose counsel he repels with the most 
gentleness, and but few bursts of dignity and pride. The foUow- 
iges are full of poetry and feeling : — 

"^ Ay — father! I have had those earthly Visions 

And noble aspirations in my youth. 

To make my own the mind of other men. 

The enlightener of nations; and to rise 

I knew not whither — ^it might be to fall ; 

But fall, even as the mountain-cataract, 
: - Which haying leapt from its more dazzling height, 

Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 

(Which casts np misty columns that become 

Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies). 

Lies low but mighty still. — ^But this is past. 

My thoughts mistook themselyes. 
Abbot. And why not lire and act with other men ? 
Man. Because my nature was ayerse from life ; 

And yet not cruel ; for I would not make. 

But find a desolation : — ^like the wind. 

The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom, 

Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o'et 

The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast* 

And revels o'er their wild and arid waves. 

And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 

But being met is deadly ; such hath been 

The course of my existence ; but there came 

Things in my path which are no more." P. 59, 60. 

Q is also a fine address to the setting sun — and a singular miscel- 
soliloquy, in which one of the author's Roman recollections id 
in, we must say, somewhat unnaturally :— ■■[ 

^ The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I lineer yet with Nature, for the Night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her stany shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I leam'd the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wancfering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's waJi, 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome : 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnighL and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watchdog bay'd beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Caesars' pa\ace came 
Tbe owi'tf iong cry, and, interruptedly. 
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Of distant sentioelt the itful tong 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
I Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. — 

And thou didst shine, thou roUrngMoon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender li^ht, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fiU'd up, 
As 'twere, anew, the saps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so. 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became rchgioti, and the heart ran o'er j 

With silent worship of the great of old!'' P. 68, 68. ^ 

In his dyiag hour he is beset with Demons, who pretend to claim him as 
their forfeit :— but he ladigDaotly and victoriously disputes their claim, and 
asserts his freedom from their thraldrom. 

^ Must eruMi be imnishM but by other orimes, 
And greftteroriminals?— Book to thv hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, thafl feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, thai I kn5w : 
What 1 have done is done : I bear within 
A torture which could nolning gain from Uiiae ; 
The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or ill — derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without ; 
But is absorbed in sufferance or m joy, • 
EU)rn from the knowledge of its own desert. 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me •<, 
1 have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter.— Back, ye baflBed fiends! 
The hand of death is on me — but not yours! 

{The Denumt di9tipp§mrJ* P. 74, 75. 

There are great faults, it must be admitted, in this poem ; — but it is un- 
doubtedly a work of genius and originality. Its worst fault, perhaps, if, 
that it fatigues and overawes us by the uniformity of its terror and solem- 
nity. Another is the painful and offensiye nature of the circumstance oi 
which its distress is ultimately founded. It all springs from the disap- 
pointment or fatal issue of an incestuous passion ; and incest, according to 
our modern ideas — ^for it was otherwise in antiquity — ^is not a thing to belt 
all brought before the imagination. The lyrical songs of the Spirits are too 
long, and not all excellent. There is something of pedantry in them not 
and then ; and even Manfred xleals in classical allusions a little too mnch. 
If we w^e to consider it as a proper drama, or even a finiriied poem, fl 
should be obliged to add, that it is far too indisliBct and unsatisfBctorf . M 
this we take to be according to the design and conception' of the author. 
He contemplated but a dim and magnificent sketch of a subject which Si 
not admit of more accurate drawing, or more brilliant colouring. Its ob* 
scurity is a part of its grandeur ;— and the darkness that rests upon it, aal 
the smoky distance in which it is lost, are all devices to increase its mijertf » 
to stimulate our curiosity, and to impress us with deeper awe. 

It is suggested, in an ingenious paper in a late Number of the Edinbnr^ 
Magazine, that the general conception of this piece, and much of whit 
is excellent in the manner of its execution, have been borrowed tron 
*' the Tragical History of Dr. Faustus" of Marlow; and a variety of pifr- 
sages are quoted, which the author considers as similar, and, in many res- 
pects, superior to others in the poem before us. Wo/cannot agree in the 
general terms of this conclusiou*,—- but there i^^ no doiU^i a certain resem- 
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U both in gome of the ^pics that are suggested, and id the cast of the 
I in which they are expressed. Thus, to induce Faustus to persist in 
(lawful studies, he is told that the Spirits of the Elements will serve 



^ Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
ShadowiDg more beauty in their ayrie browes 
Than have Ihe white breasts of the Qneene of Love.** 

I again, when the amorous sorcererer commands Helen of Troy to 
again to be his paramour, he addresses her, on her first appearance, 
le rapturous lines — 

** Was this the face that launcht a thousand ships. 
And burn'd the toplesse towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Hel >n ! make me immortal with a kiss! 
Her lips sucke forth my soule ! — see where it flies ! 
Come^ Helen, come gtre me my soule againe. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in that lip, 
And all is dro>s that is not Helena. 
O ! thou art fairer than the evening ayre. 
Clad in tha beauty of a thousand starres ; 
More k>Tely than the monarch of the skieit 
In wanton Arethusa's azure arms ! " 

catastrophe, too, is bewailed in verses of great elegance and classical 

m 

** Cut is the branch that might hare growne full straight, 
And burned is Apolb's laurel bough 
Tiiat sometime nrew within thut learned man. 
Faustus is gone! — regard his hellish fall. 
Whose fiendful'torture may exhort the wise. 
Only to wmder at unlawful things." 

these, and many other smooth and fanciful verses in this curious old 
, prove nothing, we think, against the originality of Manfred; for 
iS nothing to be found there of the pride, the abstraction, and the 
-ooted misery in which that originaKty consists. Faustus is a vulgar 
r, tempted to sell hi^ soul to the Devil for the ordinary price of sen- 
easuie* and earthly power and glory — and who shrinks and shudders 
ly when the forfeit comes to be exacted. The style, too, of Harlow, 

elegant and scholarlike, is weak and childish compared with the 
md force of much of what we have quoted from Lord Byron ; and 
pasting boffoonery and low farce of which his piece is principally 
ip, place it much more in contrast, than in any terms of comparison 
lat of his noble successor. In the tone and pilch of the composition^ 

as in the character of the diction in the more solemn parts, the pieee 
us reminds us much more of the Prometheus of iEschylus, than of 
^e modern performance. The tremendous soUtude of the prineipal 
— 4hat the supernatural beings with whom alone he holds commun-* 
le gnih-^he firmness — the misery — are all points of resemblance to 
the grandeur of the poetic imagery only gives a more striking effect, 
lief differences are, that the subject of \he Greek poet waM sanctified 
ilted by the established belief of his country, and that his terrors are 
re tempered with the sweetness which breathes from so many pa»« 
f his English rival. 
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LALLA ROOKH* 

' There is a great deal of our recent poetry derived from the East; bi 
is the finest orientalism we have had yet. The land of the Sun has 
shone out so brightly on the children of the North — ^nor ihe sweets o 
been poured forth, nor her gorgeousness displayed so profusely lo th 
lighted senses of Europe. The beauteous forms, the dazzling splen 
the breathing odours of the East, seem at last to have found a kindre 
in that Green Isle of the West, whose Genius has long been suspected 
derived from a warmer clime, and now wantons and luxuriates in 
voluptuous] regions, as if it felt that it had at length regained its nati^ 
ment. It is amazing, indeed, how much at home Mr. Moore seem 
in India, Persia, and Arabia ; and how purely and strictly Asiatic all 1 
louring and imagery of his books appears. He is thoroughly imbue 
the character of the scenes to which he transports us ; and yet the ei 
his knowledge is less wonderful than the dexterity and apparent 
with which he has turned it to account in the elucidation and embellii 
of his poetry. There is not a simile or description, a name, a trait 
tory or allusion of romance, which belongs to European experici 
does not indicate an entire familiarity with Qie life, nature, and leai 
the East. Nor are these barbaric onaments thinly scattered to mal 
show. They are showered lavishly over all the work ; and form, ] 
too much, the staple of the poetry — and the riches of that which is 
distinguished for its richness. We would confine this remark, how< 
the descriptions of external objects and the allusions to literature a 
tory— to what may de termed the materiel of the poetry before us 
characters and sentiments are of a different order. They cannot, 
be said to be copies of European nature; but they are still less like 
any other region. They are, in truth, poetical imaginations ; — ^but 
the poetry of of rational, honourable, considerate, and humane f 
that they belong — and not to the childishness, cruelty, and profligacy 
Sofor as we have yet seen, there is no sound sense, firmness of pur( 
principled goodness, except among the natives of Europe and their { 
descendants. 

There is something very extraordinary, we think, in the work be 
•—and something which indicates in the author, not only a great exul 
of talent, but a very singular constitution of genius. While it i 
splendid in imagery— and for the most part in very good taste — mc 
in sparkling thoughts and original conceptions, and more full in 
exquisite pictures, both of all sorts of beauties and virtues, and all 
sufferings and crimes, than any other poem that has yet come bef 
we rather think we speak the sense of all classes of readers when i 
that the effect of the whole is to mingle a certain feeling of disappo 
with that of admiration — to excite admiration rather than any ^ 
sentiment of delight — to dazzle, more than lo enchant — and, in tl 
more frequently to startle the fancy, and fatigue the attention, 'p 
constant succession of glittering images and high-strained emotions, 
maintain a rising interest, or win a growing sympathy, by a less pr 
more systematic display of attractions. 

• I^lla Rookh, by Thomas Moore— Vol. xxix. p. 1. November, 1817. 
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\ie style is, on the whole, rather diffuse, and too unvaried in its cha- 
T. But its greatest fault, in our eyes, is the uniformity of its brilliancy 
e want of plainness, simplicity, and repose. We have heard it observed, 
)nie very zealous admirers of Mr. Moore's genius, that you cannot open 
book without finding a clustre of beauties in every page. Now, this 
ily another way of expressing what we think its greatest defect. No 
L, consisting of many pages, should have detached and distinguishable 
ties in every one of them. No great work, indeed, should have manp 
ties: if it were perfect, it would have but one, and that but faintly per- 
ble, except on a view of the whole. Look, for example, at what is 
aps the most finished and exquisite production of human art — the design 
elevation of a Grecian temple, in its old severe simplicity. What penury 
nament — what neglect of beauties of detail ! — what masses of plain 
ice — ^what rigid economical limitation to the useful and the necessary ! 
cottage of a peasant is scarcely more simple in its structure, and has 
ewer parts that are superfluous. Yet what grandeur — what elegance 
ial grace and completeness in the effect ! The whole is beautiful — be- 
5 the beauty is in the whole ; but there is little merit in any of the 
, except that of fitness and careful finishing. Contrast this, now, with 
tch pleasure-house, or a Chinese — where every part is meant to be 
tiful, and the result is deformity, — where there is not an inch of the 
ee that is not brilliant with colour, and rough ^ith curves and angles, 
d where the effect of the whole is monstrous and offensive. We are as 
s possible from meaning to insinuate that Mr. Moore's poetry is of 
iescription ; on the contrary, we think his ornaments are, for the most 

truly and exquisitely beautiful ; and the general design of his pieces 
elegant and ingenious : all that we mean to say is, that there is too 
1 ornament — too many insulated and independent beauties — and that 
otice and the very admiration they excite, hurt the interest of the ge- 

design ; and not only withdraw our attention too importunately from 
it at last weary it out with their perpetual recurrence, 
seems to be a law of our intellectual constitution, that the powers of 

cannot be permanently gratified, except by some sustained or cen- 
sus emotion ; and that a series, even of the most agreeable excitements, 
ceases, if broken and disconnected, to give any pleasure. No con- 
ilion fatigues so soon as that which is made up of points and epigrams ; 
Ihe accomplished rhetorician, who — 

■ could not ope 



His mouth, but out there flew a trope, 

have been a most intolerable companion. There are some things, too, 
jeem so plainly intended for ornaments and seasonings only, that they 
►nly agreeable, when sprinkled in moderation over a plainer medium, 
ne would like to make an entire meal on sauce piquante; or to appear 
coal crusted thick over with diamonds ; or to pass a day in a steam of 
distilled perfumes. It is the same with the glittering ornaments of 
y — with splendid metaphors and ingenious allusions, and all the figures 
eech and of thought that constitute its outward pomp and glory. Now, 
Moore, it appears to us, is decidedly too lavish of his gems and sweets ; 

labours under a plethora of wit and imagination — impairs his credit 
le palpable exuberance of his possessions, and would be richer with 
lis wealth. His works arc not only of rich materials and graceful design. 
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but they are every where glistening with small beauties and transitory bf 
spirations — sudden flashes of fancy, that blaze out and perish ; like earths ' 
born meteors that crackle in the lower sky, and unseasonably divert oar 
eyes from the great and lofty bodies which pursue their harmonious counei 
in a serener region. 

We have spoken of these as faults of style,— but they could scarcely have ' 
existed without going deeper; and though they first strike us as qualities of ; 
the composition only, we find, upon a little refltction, that the same geneni 
character belongs to the fable, the characters, and the sentiments, — Out 
they all sin alike in the excess of their means of attraction — and fail to in- 
terest, chiefly by being too interesting. 

In order to avoid the debasement of ordinary or familiar life, the author 
has soared to a region beyond the comprehension of most of his readers. 
All his personages are so very beautiful, and brave, and agonising — so totally 
wrapt up in the exaltation of their vehement emotions, and withal so lofty 
in rank, and so sumptuous and magnificent in all that relates to their ex- 
ternal condition, that the herd of ordinary mortals can scarcely venture to 
conceive of their proceedings, or to sympathise freely with their fortunes. 
The disasters to which they are exposed, and the designs in which they are 
engaged, are of the same ambitious and exaggerated character; and all an 
involved in so much pomp, and splendour, and luxury, and the descriptioo 
of their extreme grandeur and elegance forms so considerable a part of tha 
whole work, that the less sublime portion of the species can with difficulty 
presume to judge of them, or to enter into the concernments of such very 
exquisite persons. The incidents, in like manner, are so prodigiously mov- 
ing, so excessively improbable, and so terribly critical, that we hare the 
same difficulty of raising our sentiments to the proper pitch for them;— 
and, finding it impossible to sympathise as we ought to do with such por- 
tentous occurrences, are sometimes tempted to withhold our sympathy al- 
together, and to seek for its objects among familiar adventures. Scenes of 
voluptuous splendour and ecstacy alternate suddenly with agonising sepa- 
rations, atrocious crimes, and tremendous sufferings; — battles, incredibly i 
fierce and sanguinary, follow close on entertainments incredibly sumptuous | 
and elegant; — terrific tempests are succeeded by delicious calms at sea; ] 
and the land scenes are divided between horrible chasms and precipices, and 
vales and gardens rich in eternal blooms, and glittering with palaces and 
temples — while the interest of the story is maintained by instruments and . 
agents of no less potency than insanity, blasphemy, poisonings, religions 
hatred, national antipathy, demoniacal misanthropy, and devoted love. 

Wc are aware that in objecting to a work like this, that it is made up of 
such materials, we may seem to be objecting that it is made of the elemcnb 
of poetry,— ^ince it is no doubt true, that it is by the use of these very 
materials that poetry is substantially distinguished from prose, and that it ii 
to them it is indebted for all that is peculiar in the delight and interest it 
inspires : and it may seem a little unreasonable to complain of a poet, thai 
he treats us with the essence of poetry. We have already hinted, however, 
that no man likes to live entirely on essences, and that our objection goes ! 
not only to the excessive strength of ihe emotions that are sought lobe ; 
raised, but to the violence of their transitions, and tlie want of continuity in 
the train of feeling that is produced. It may not be amiss, however, to add 
A word or two more of explanation. 

la thejirgi place, if we consider how the fact stands, we shall find thai 
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U Ihe great poets, and, in an especial manner, all the pocls who chain down 
lie atlenlion of their readers, and maintain a growing interest through a 
img seriesof narrations, have been remarkable for the occasional familiarity, 
nd e¥en homeliness, of Iheir incidents, characters, and sentiments. This 
} the distingiiishing feature in Homer, Chaucer, Ariosto, Shakspeare, 
)rydeD, Scott — and will be found to occur, we believe, in all poetry that 
las been long and extensively popular, or that is capable of pleasing very 
troDgly, or stirring very deeply, tlie common sensibilities of our nature. 
bVe need scarcely make an exception for the lofty Lyric, which is so far 
rom being generally attractive, that it is not even intelligible, except to a 
Audious few^-or for those solemn and devotional strains which derive their 
nterest from a still higher principle ; but in all narrative poetry — ^in all long 
[»icces made up of descriptions and adventures, it seems hitherto to Iiave been 
ID indispensable condition of their success, that the persons and events 
should bear a considerable resemblance to those which we meet with in 
ordinary life ; and, though more animated and important than to be of daily 
occurrence, should not be immeasurably exalted above the common standard 
of human fortune and character. , 

It should be almost enough to settle the question, that such is the fact — and 
that no nari*ative poetry has ever excited a great interest, where the persons 
were too much purified from tho vulgar infirmities of our nature, or the 
incidents too thoroughly purged of all that is ordinary or familiar. But the 
filightest reflection upon the feelings with which we read such poetry, must 
satisfy us as to the retuan of our disappointment. It may be told in two 
words. Writings of this kind revolt by their improbability; and fatigue, 
by oflering no points upon which our sympatliies can readily attach. — 
Two things arc necessary to give a fictitious narrative a deep and command- 
ing inieresi; Jint, that weshould believe that such things mighthave happened ; 
and, secondly, that they might have happened to ourselves, or to such 
persons as ourselves. But, in reading the ambitious and overwrought 
poetry of which we have been speaking, we feel perpetually, that there 
could have been no such people, and no such occurrences, as we arc there 
called upon to feel for ; and that it is impossible to have much concern 
about beings whose principles of action are so remote from our own, and 
who are placed in situations to which we have never known any parallel. 
It Is no doubt true, that the stories that interest us must represent passions 
of a higher pitch, and events of a more extraordinary nature, than occur in 
ordinary life; and that it is in consequence of rising thus sensibly above its 
level, that they become objects of interest and attention. But, in order that 
this very elevation may be felt, and produce its effect, the story must itself, 
in other places, give us the known and ordinary level, — and, by a thousand 
adaptations and traits of universal nature, make us feel that the characters 
which become every now and then the objects of our intense sympathy 
and admiration, in great emergencies, and under the influence of rare but 
conceivable excitements, are, after all, our fellow-creatures — made of the 
same flesh and blood with ourselves, and acting, and acted upon, by the 
common principles of our nature. Without this, indeed, the effect of their 
sufferings and exploits w ould bo entirely lost upon us ; as we should be 
without any scale by which to estimate the magnitude of the temptations 
they had.to resist, or'Uie energies they had exerted. To make us aware of 
tlie altitude of,a mountain, it is absolutely necessary to show us the plain 
from which it ascends. If we are allow od to see nothing but the table (aud 

roL. I. ^V 
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at ilwi lop, llio efTt'ct will be no grr'atcT than if wc had remained oa the 
humble level of the shore^xcept that it will t>e more lonely, bleak, asd 
inhospitable. And thus it is (hat, by exa^erating the heroic qiudltin 
of heroes, they t)ecome as uninteresting as if they had no such qualities— 
that by striking out those weaknesses and vulgar infirmities whidi idenlifr 
them with ordinary mortals, they not only cease to interest ordinary mor- 
tals, but even to excite their admiration or surprise ; and appear merely ai 
strange inconceivable tn^ings, in whom superhuman energy and refinement 
are no more to be wondered at, than the [>ower of flying in an eagle, or of 
fasting in a snake. 

The wise ancient who obscTved, that being a man himself, he could not 
but take an interest in every thing that related (o mao^-might have con- 
firmed his character for wisdom by adding, tliat, for the same reason, he 
could take no interest in any thing else. There fa nothing, after all, that 
we ever truly care for, but the fe<^lings of creaturei like ourselves — and we 
are obliged to lend them to the flowers and the brooks of the valley, aod 
the stars and airs of heaven, Ixifore we can take any delight in them. With 
sentient bikings the case is more obviously the same. In whatever class we 
rank them, or with whatever fantastic attributes we may please to invest 
them, still we c^imprehend and conc<;rn ourselves about them, only inio 
far as ttiey resemble ourselv(*s. All tlie deities of the classic mytliology— 
and all the devils and angels of later poets, are nothing but human creaiiim 
— or at least only int(;rest us so long as they are so. Let any one try to 
imagine wliat kind of story he could make of the adventures of a set rf 
beings who difTered from our own s|)ecies in any of its general attributes— 
-who were incapable, for instance, of the debasing feelings of tear, paio, or 
anxiety — and he will find, that insU^ad of becoming more imposing asl 
attractive by getting rid of thr)se infirmities, they become utterly insignificani, 
and indeed in a great degrcHs inconceivable. Or, to come a little closer to 
the matter before us, and not to go beyond tlie bounds of common or 
I)erience--suppose a tale, founded on refined notions of delicate love airf |^^ 
punctilious integrity, to be told to a race of obscene, brutal, and plunder- 
ing savages*— or, even within the limits of the same country, if apoea, 
turning upon the jealousies of court intrigue, the pride of rank, andtb 
cabals of sovereigns and statesmen, were put into the hands of vUhlB 
maidens or clownish labourers, is it not obvious tliat the remoteness of fe 
manners, cliaracters, and feelings from their own would first surprise, mi 
then revolt them — and that the moral, intellectual, and adventitioosiife- 
riorily of the personages concerned, would, instead of enhancing tbe iofeialf 
entirely destroy it, and very speedily extinguish all sympathy wtth their 
|)assions, aod all curiosity about their fate 1 — Now, what gentlemeii aal 
ladi(n» are to a ferocious savage, or politicians and princesses to an orffiaffT 
rustic, Uie exaggerated [>ersons of such poetry as we are now consldmag an 
to the ordinary readers of po<nry. They do not believe in the poimitf 
of their existence, or their adventures. They do not comprehend the pria- 
ciples of their conduct, and have no thorough sympatliy widi the feeKap 
that are ascribed to them. 

We have carried this speculation, we believe, a little too far— and, with 
reference to the volume before us, it wou4d be more correct perhapa ^ 
say, that it had suggestied iVu^ae olMetvaUoiis, than that they are strktly 
applicable to it. For Uiou^i Wx, Uu\V\^ axv^ cA!if\aAi^ ^V ^^ >ixgA we la^' j 

'boi^n e/jdeavouriog W describe, W >N^AiV^\)Q v^Vft\xv\\uk\\f^dQa&v^sop^^ 
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its faults, which are beyond all doub; less conspicuous Uian its beauties. 
There is not only a richness and brilliancy of diction and imagery spread 
over the whole yrork, that indicate the greatest activity and elegance of fancy 
in the author ; but it is every where pervaded still more strikingly with a 
strain of tender and noble feeling, poured out with sudi warmth and abun- 
dance^ as to steal insensibly on the heart of the readei^ and gradually to 
overflow it with a tide of sympathetic emotion. There are passages, 
indeed, and these neither few nor brief, over which the very Genius of 
poetry seems to have breatlied his richest enchantment — where the melody 
of the Verse and the beauty of the images conspire so harmoniously with the 
force and tenderness of the emotion, that the whole is blended into one deep 
and bright stream of sweetness and feeling, along which the spirit of the 
reader is borne passively away, through long reaches of delight. Mr. Moore's 
poetry, indeed, where his happiest vein is opened, realises, more exactly 
than that of any other writer, the splendid account which is given by Comus 
of the song of 

** His mother Circe, and the Sirens three. 
Amid the flowery -kir tied Naiades, 
Who, as they sun^, would take the prison'd soul. 
And liap it in Eiysimn." 

And though it is certainly to be regretted that he should so often have 
broken the measure with more frivolous strains, or fdled up its intervals 
with a sort of hriWidJui Jalsetto, it should never be forgotten, that his excel- 
lences are at least as peculiar to himself as his faults, and, on the whole, 

perhaps, more characteristic of his genius. f 

♦ *****♦ 

We have now said enough, to let our readers understand both whial it 
is, and what we think of it. Its great fault certainly is its excessive finery 
— and its great charm the inexliaustible copiousness of its imagery — the 
sweetness and ease of its diction — and the beauty of the objects and senti- 
ments with which it is concerned. Its finery, it should also be observed, is 
not the vulgar ostentation which so often disguises poverty or meanness — 
but the extravagance of excessive wealth. We have said this, however, we 
iidieve, before — and suspect we have little more to say. 
' All poets, who really love poetry, and \i\e in a poetical age, are great 
junitators ; and the character of their writings may often be as correctly 
aficertaiiied by observing whom they imitate, and whom they abstain from 
hnitating, as from any thing else. Mr. Moore, in the volume before us, 
reminds us oftener of Mr. Southey and Lord Byron than of any other of his 
contemporaries. The resemblance is sometimes to the Roderic of the first 
mentioned, but most frequently to his Kehama. This may be partly owing 
to the nature of the subject ; but, in many passages, the coincidence seems 
to be more radical, and to indicate a considerable conformity, in taste, and 
habits of conception. Mr. Southey's tone, indeed, is mor^assuming, his 
manner more solemn, and his diction weaker. Mr. Moore is more lively 
— his figures and images come more thickly — and his language is at once 
more familiar and more strengthened with points and antitheses. In other 
respects, the descriptive passages in Kehama bear a remarkable affinity to 
many in the work before us — in the brightness of the colouring, and the 

t Herefollowi an interesting analyas of the poems, -mlVi a\)\»i<daaX«^\Tfi«Q&. '^^ «&«A. 
thaemtiom on the passages . quoted are well worth the TeadeVa v«in)9n\, ^cfc Vtoi^\«^^ >ft voa 
tenmnmikm oiAe critique. ' ^ 
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amplitude and beauty of tlic details. It is in his descriptions of Iotc, and 
of femalo loveliness, that there is the strongest resemblance to Lord Byroo, 
at least to the larger poems of that noble author. In the powerful and 
condensed expression of strong emotion, Mr. Moore seems to us rather lo 
have imitated the tone of some of his lordship's smaller pieces — ^but imitaied 
them as only an original genius could imitate — as Lord Byron himself mar 
be said, in his later pieces, to have imitated those of an earlier date.-^ 
There is less to remind us of Scott than we can very well account for, idieo 
we consider the great range and variety of that most fascinating and power- 
ful writer : and we must say, that if Mr. Moore could bring the resemblance 
a liltle closer, and exchange a portion of his superfluous images and ecstasies 
for an equivalent share of Mr. Scott's gift of interesting and delisting as 
with pictures of familiar nature, and of that spirit and energy which never 
rises to extravagance, we think he would be a gainer by the exchange. 
To Mr. Crabbe there is no resemblance at all : and we only mentioa his 
name, to observe, that he and Mr. Moore seem the antipodes of our present 
poetical sphere, and to occupy the extreme points of refinement and home- 
liness that can be said to fall within the legitimate dominion of poetrr. 
They could not meet in the middle, we are aware, without changing their 
nature, and losing their specific character ; but each might approach a few 
degrees, we think, with great mutual advantage. The outposts of alt em- 
pires are posts of peril—though wo do not dispute that there is great honoor 
m maintaining them with success. 
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It may seem very doubtful, whether the progress and the vicissitodesof 
the elegant arts can be referred to the operation of general laws, with the 
same plausibility as the exertions of the more robust faculties of the human 
mind, in the severer forms of science and of useful art. The action of bncT 
and taste seems to be affected by causes too various and minute to be em- 
merated with sufficient completeness for the purpose of philosophical theoiT. 
To explain them, may appear to be as hoi)eless an attempt, as to accpontfer 
one summer being more warm and genial than another. The diiBeilf 
must be owned to be great. It renders complete explanations impoaaiHi; 
and it would be insurmountable, even in framing the most generd oaflht 
of theory, if the various forms assumed by imagination, in the fine arfs,di( 
not depend on some of the most conspicuous as well as powerful ageiiii h 
the moral world. They arise from revolutions of popular sentimesb. 
They are connected with the opinions of the age, and with the maonenrf 
the refined class, as certainly, though not as much, as with the fumcmi 
the multitude. The comedy of a polished monarchy never could be of Ik 
sanie character with that of a bold and tumultuous democracy. Changs oi 
religion and of government, civil or foreign wars, conquests which deriw 

Slendour from distance, or extent, or difficulty— long tranquilhty-d 
Bse, and indeed every conceivable modification of die state of a comm- 
nity, show themselves in the tone of its poetry, and leave long and deep 
traces on every part of its literature. Geometry is the same, not only ^ 

♦ PoeiM : by Samuel Rogerj; including Fragments of a Poem called the Voyage of ColMb» 
'-'Vol xxu, p, 9St, October, 1813. *-t» . 
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London and Paris, but in tlic extremes of Athens and Samarcand. But the 
slate of the geoOTal feeling in England, at this moment, requires a different 
poetry Crom that which delighted our ancestors in the time of Luther or 
Alfred. It ought to be needless to guard this language from misconception, 
by an ohsenration, so obviously implied, as that there are some qualities 
which must be common to all delightful poems of every time and country. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century, the connection of the 
character of English poetry, with the state of the country, was very easily 
traced. The period which extended from the English to the French 
Revolution, was the golden age of authentic history. Governments were 
secure, nations tranquil, improvements rapid, manners mild beyond the 
eiample of any former age. The English nation, which possessed the 
greatest of all human blessings, a wisely constructed popular government, 
necessarily enjoyed the largest share of every other benefit. The tranquil- 
lity of that fortunate period was not disturbed by any of those calamitous, 
w even extraordinary events, which excite the imagination and inflame the 
passions. No age was more exempt from the prevalence of any species of 
popular enthusiasm. Poetry, in this slate of tilings, partook of that calm, 
argomentative, moral, and directly useful character into which it naturally 
ii]bsi(k|, when there are no events which call up the higher passions ; — 
when^ery talent is allured into the immediate service of a prosperous and 
improving [society ; — and when wit, taste, dlifused literature, and fastidious 
criticism, combine to deter the young writer from the more arduous enter- 
prises of poetical genius. In such an age every art becomes rational. Reason 
is the power which presides in a calm : but reason guides, rather than im- 
pels ; and, thou^ it must regulate every exertion of genius, it never can 
rouse it to vigorous action. 

The school of Dryden and Pope, which prevailed till a very late period 
of the last century, is neither the most poetical nor the most national part 
of our literary annals. These great poets; sometimes indeed ventured into 
the regions of pure poetry. But their general character is, tliat ''not in 
fuicy's maze they wandered long ; '' that they rather approached the 
elegant correctness of our Continental neiglibours, than supported the 
daring flight which, in the former age, had borne English poetry to a sub- 
Ilmer elevation than that of any other modem people of the West. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, great, though quiet 
changes, began to manifest themselves in the republic of letters, in every 
European nation which retained any portion of mental activity. About 
that time, the exclusive authority of our great rhyming poets began to be 
weakened ; new tastes and fashions began to show themselves in the poetical 
world. A school of poetry must have prevailed long enough to be probably 
on the verge of downfall, before its practice be embodied in a correspon- 
dent system of criticism. Johnson was the critic of our second poetical 
sdiool. As far as his prejudices of a political or religious kind did not 
disqualify him for all criticism, he was admirably fitted by nature to be the 
critic of this species of poetry. Without more imagination, sensibility, or 
delicacy than it required, — not always with perhaps quite enough for its 
hi^er parts, — he possessed sagacity, shrewdness, experience, knowledge 
of manl^nd, a taste for rational and orderly compositions, and a disposition 
to accept. Instead of poetry, that lofty and VAgoiovsa dftd«ssv^\^\i*\^^^5:^^ 
JU0U3 verse, of which he himself was ca^aVAe, ^w^ \ft^Vv3«0ws>^^^ 
iofisiers sometimes descended . Ilis sponlaueoxia ^<tovvt^>Aft^ ^iRSX^Hi^ '**»^ 
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above Dry den. ''Merit o( a loftier class he rather saw than feff.'' 
Shakspeare has transcendent excellence of every sort, and for every critic, 
except those who are repelled by the faults which usually attend sublime 
Virtues, — character and manners, morality and prudence, as well as iman 
gery and passion. Johnson did indeed perform a vigorous act of reluctaot 
justice towards Milton ; but it was a proof, to use his own words, that 

^ At length our mighty Bard's victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice m universal praise ; 
And baffledTSpite, with hopeless anguish dumb. 
Yields to renown the centuries to come ! **. 

The deformities of the life of Gray ought not to be ascribed to jealousy-^ 
for Johnson's mind, though coarse, was not mean — but to the prejudices 
of his University, his faction, and his poetical sect : and this last bigotry 
is (he more remarkable, because it is exerted against the most skilful and 
tasteful of innovators, who, in reviving more poetical subjects and a more 
splendid diction, has employed more care and finish, thain those who aimed 
only at correctness. 

The interval which elapsed between the death of Goldsmith and the rise 
of Cowper, is perhaps more barren than any other twelve years in the his- 
tory of our poetry since the acceiS^b. of Elizabeth. It seemed p if the 
fertile soil was at length exhausted. " But it had in fact only ceasea to ex- 
hibit its accustomed produce. Hie esUblished poetry had worn out either 
its own resources, or the constancy- of its readers. Former attempts to 
introduce novelty had been either too weak, or too early. 'JJeitherthe 
beautiful fancy of Collins, nor the learned and ingenious industry of War- 
ton, nor even the union of sublime genius with consmiiBiate art in Gray, 
had produced a general change in poetical composition; But the fulness of 
time was approaching ; and a revolution has been accomplished, of which 
the commencement nearly coincides (not as we conceive accidentally) with 
that of the political revolution which has changed the character as well as 
the condition of Europe. It has been a thousand times observed, that na- 
tions become weary even of excellence, and seek a new way of writing, 
though it should be a worse. But besides the operation of satiety— the 
general cause of literary revolutions — several particular circumstances seem 
to have affected the late changes of our poeticlal taste ; of which, two are | 
more conspicuous than the rest. | 

In the natural progress of society, the songs which are the effusions of 
the feelings of a rude tribe, are gradually polished into a poetry still retainiog 
the marks of those national opinions, sentiments, and manners, from whidi 
it originally sprung. The plants are improved by cultivation ; but they 
are still the native produce of the soil. The only perfect example which 
we know, of this sort, is Greece. Knowledge and useful art, and perhaps 
in a great measure religion, the Greeks received from the East. But as 
they studied no foreign language, it was impossible that any fcnreign lite- 
rature should influence the progress of theirs. Not even the name of a 
Persian, Assyrian, Phenician, or Egyptian poet is alluded to by a Greek 
writer; — the Greek poetry was therefore wholly national. ThePelasgie 
ballads were insensibly formed into epic, and tragic, and lyric poems : W 
the heroes, the opinions, the cvisloms, continued as exclusivelj Grecian, as 
they had been when the HeUemc m\usVt^\%Yx\e^\vVV\'e,\i«^QvA^k4sia^ 
od the Egean. The literature ol^ome^^^c^Vl^^^'^^^"^^^^^*'^ 
^hen the classical studies revised amvAsVVYv^ OEvvs^\Q\y^m^sffl«s«i«B^^^ 
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institutions of Gothic Europe, the imitation of ancient poets struggled against 
t&e power of modern sentiments, with various event, in different times 
and countries, but every where in such a manner, as to give somewhat of 
ao artificial and exotic character to poetry. Jupiter and the Muses appeared, 
in the poems of GhrisUan nations. The feelings and principles of demo- 
cracies were copied by the gentlemen of Teutonic monarchies or aristocra- 
cies. The sentiments of the poet in his verse, were not those which 
actuated him in his conduct. The forms and rules of composition were 
borrowed from antiquity, instead of spontaneously arising from the manner 
of thinking of modern communities. In Italy, when letters first revived, 
the chivalrous principle was too near the period of its full vigour, to be op- 
pressed by the foreign learning. Ancient ornaments were borrowed, but 
the romantic form was prevalent; and where the forms were classical, 
the spirit continued to be romantic. The structure of Tasso's poem was 
that of the Grecian epic ; but his heroes were Christian Knights. French 
poetry having been somewhat unaccountably late in its rise, and slow in 
its progress, reached its brilliant period, when all Europe had considerably 
lost its ancient characteristic principles, and was fully impregnated witK 
classical ideas. - Hence it acquired faultless elegance. Hence also it 
became less natural — more timid and more imitative — more like a feeble 
translation of Roman poetry. The first age of English poetry, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, displayed a combination, fantastic enough, of chivalrous fancy 
and feeling, with classical pedantry: but, upon the whole, the native genius, 
was unsubdued ; and the poems of that age, with all their faults, and partly 
perhaps from their faults, are the most national part of our poetry, as they 
undoubtedly contain its highest beauties. From the accession of James to 
the Civil War, the glory of Shakspeare turned the whole national genius to 
the drama; and, after the Restoration, a new and classical school arose, 
under whom our old and peculiar literature was abandoned, and almost 
forgotten. But all imported tastes in literature must be in some measure 
superficial. The poetry which grew in the bosoms of a people, is always 
capable of being revived by a skilful hand. When the brilliant and poignant 
lines of Pope began to pall on the public ear, it was natural that we should 
revert to the cultivation of our indigenous poetry. 

Nor was this the sole, or perhaps the chief, agent which "was working a 
poetical diange. As the condition and character of the former age had pro- 
duced an argumentative, didactic, sententious, prudential, and satirical 
poetry ; so, the approaches to a new order (or rather at first disorder) in 
political society, were attended by correspondent movements in the pioetical 
world. — ^Bolder speculations began to prevail ; and we shall soon have a 
more proper occasion to remark how the feelings, which were the forerun- 
ners of civil mutation, called for a sterner and more lofty system of ethics ; 
and to point out the slender but important threads which bound them to 
(he most abstruse researches of metaphysics. A combination of the science 
and art of the tranquil period, with the hardy enterprises of that which 
succeeded, gave rise to scientific poems, in which a bold attempt was made, 
by the mere force of diction, to give a poetical interest and elevation to the 
coldest parts of kndwledge, and to those arts which have been hitherto con- 
sidered as the meanest. Having been forced above their natural place by 
the first wonder, they have not yet recovered (rom V\\^ ^vjfe^^^^^ ^'wgwRr- 
sioa; nor will a similar attempt be successtoV, mVXvQwX ^ \v\«t^ V^^k^'^^^'^ 
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use of power over style, until the difTusion of ])hysical knowledge rcnden 
it familiar to the popular imagination, and till the prodigicg worked 
by the mechanical arts shall have bestowed on them a character of 
grandeur. 

As the agitation of men's minds approached the period of explosion, its 
effects on literature became more visible. The desire of strong emotion - 
succeeded to the solicitude to avoid disgust. Fictions, both dramatic 
and narrative, were formed according to the school of Rousseau and 
RoCthe. The mixture of comic and tragic pictures once more diq;)lay 
itself, as in the ancient and national drama. The sublime and energetic 
feelings of devotion began to be more frequently associated with poetry. 
The tendency of political speculation concurred in directing ftc mind 
of the poet to the intense and undisguised passions of the uneducated, 
which fastidious politeness had excluded from the subjects of poetical 
ftnitation. 

The history of nations unlike ourselves — the fantastic mythology and 
ferocious superstition of distant times and countries— -or the legends of 
our own antique faith, and the romances of our fabulous and heroic ages, 
became favourite themes of poetry. Traces of a higher'order of feeling 
appeared in the contemplations in which the poet indulged, and in the events 
and scenes which he delighted to describe. The fire with which a chivalrous 
tale was told, made the reader inattentive to negligences in the story or the 
style. Poetry became more devout, more contemplative, more mystical, 
more visionary, — more alien from the taste of those whose poetry is only 
a polished prosaic verse, — ^more full of antique superstition, and more prone 
to daring innovation, — painting both coarser realities and purer imaginations, 
than she had before hazarded^ — sometimes buried in the profound quiet 
required by the dreams of fancy, — sometimes turbulent and martial,— 
seeking ''fierce wars and faithful loves" in those times long past, when the 
frequency of the most dreadful dangers produced heroic energy and the ' 
ardour of faithful affection. 

Even the direction given to the traveller by the accidents of war has not 
biH^n without its influence. Greece, the mother of freedom and of poe^n' 
in the west, which had lone employed only the antiquary, the artist, and 
the philologist, was at length destined, after an interval of many silent and 
inglorious ages, to awaken the genius of a poet. Full of enthusiasm for 
those perfect forms of heroism and liberty, which his imagination had 
placed in the recesses of antiquity, he gave vent to his impatience of the 
imperfections of living men and real institutions, in an original strain o( 
sublime satire, which clothes moral anger in imagery of an almost horrible 
grandeur; and which, though it cannot coincide with the estimate of reason, 
yet could only flow from that worship of perfection, which is the soul 
of all true poetry. 

The tendency of poetry to become national, was in more than one case 
remarkable. While the Scottish middle age inspired the most popular 
poet perhaps of the eighteenth century, the riational genius of Ireland at 
length found a poetical representative, whose exquisite ear and flexibh* 
fancy wantoned in all the varieties of poetical luxury, from the levities to 
the loudness of love, from polished pleasantry to ardent pa.s8ion, and from 
ihc social joys of private life lo a UiuAci auOi mvi\\xvA\3\v^V\:vvi>IvMSi,V3^w4v^ 
ihc melancholy fortunes of an iWuslmu* to\xuVT>i\— -\^\\\v^\^w?,vi^^vjsR^v^ 
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every nerve in the composilion of a people susceptible of all feelings which 
have the colour of generosity, and more exempt probably than any other 
Erom degrading and unpoetical vices. 

The foilure of innumerable adventurers is inevitable, in literary as well 
as in political revolutions. The inventor seldom perfects his Invention. 
The uncouthness of the novelty, the clumsiness with which it is managed 
by an unpractised hand, and the dogmatical contempt of criticism natural to 
the pride and enthusiasm of the innovator, combine to expose him to ridi- 
cole, and generally terminate in his being admired, though warmly, by 
few of his contemporaries — remembered only occasionally in after times 
—and supplanted in general estimation by more cautious and skilful imita- 
tors. With the very reverse of unfriendly feelings, we observe that er- 
roneous theories respecting poetical diction— exclusive and prescriptive 
notions in criticism, which in adding new provinces to poetry would 
deprive her of ancient dominions and lawful instruments of rule — and a 
D^ect of (hat extreme regard to general sympathy, and even accidental 
prejudice, which is necessary to guard poetical novelties against their na- 
toral enemy the satirist — have powerfully counteracted an attempt equally 
moral and philosophical, made by a writer of undisputed poetical genius, to 
^edlai^ the territories of art, by unfolding the poetical interest which lies^ 
latent in the common acts of the humblest men, and in the most ordinary 
modes of feeling, as well as in the most familiar scenes of nature. 

The various opinions which may naturally bo formed of the merit of 
individaal writers, form no necessary part of our consideration. We con- 
sider the present as one of the most flourishing periods of English poetry. 
But those who condemn all contemporary poets, need not on that account 
dissent from our speculations. It is sufficient to have proved the reality, 
aqd in part perhaps to have explained the origin, of a literary revolution. 
At no time does the success of writers bear so uncertain a proportion to 
their genius, as when the rules of judging and the habits of feeling are 
unsettled. 

It is not uninteresting, even as a matter of speculation, to observe the 
ffortun^l^ a poem which, like the Pleasures of Memory, appeared at the 
commencement of this literary revolution, without paying court to the re- 
volutionary tastes, or seeking distinction by resistance to them. It bor- 
rowed no aid either from prejudice or innovation. It neither copied the 
fashion of the age which was passing away, nor offered any homage to 
the rising novelties. It resembles, only in measure, the poems of the 
eighteenth century, which were written in heroic rhyme. Neither the bril- 
liant sententiousness of Pope, nor the frequent languor and negligence per- 
haps inseparable from the exquisite nature of GoldsmiUi, could be traced in a 
poem, from which taste and labour equally banished mannerism and in-^ 
equality. It was patronised by no sect or faction. It was neither imposed 
on the pubHc by any literary cabal, nor forced into notice by the noisy 
anger of conspicuous enemies. Yet, destitute as it was of every foreign 
help, it acquii^ a popularity originally very great; and which has not only 
contikiued amidst extraordinary fluctuation of general taste, but increased 
amidst a succession of formidable competitors. No production, so popular, 
was probably ever so little censured by criticism. It was aip^^rovcd b>j Ihft 
critics, as much as read and applauded by ttio peo^\Q •, »3tv^ ^>»s» ^sissvsvfc^ Va 
combine the applause of Contemporaries wifti VYvc ftvjfix^^^ vA.N\vi^«^^'^- 
^olatives of Posterity. 
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It is needless to make extracts from a poem which is iamiliar to every 
reader. In selection, indeed, ^no two readers would probably agree. But 
the description of the Gipsies— of the Boy quitting his Father's house— and 
of the Savoyard recollecting the mountainous scenery of his country— and 
the descriptive commencement of the Tale in Cumberland, have remaioed 
most deeply impressed on our minds. We should be disposed to quote the 
following verses, as not surpassed, in pure and chaste elegance, by any 
English lines : — 

^ When Joj't bright tun hath thed hif ereoing ray. 
And Hom's delurif e roefeoni cense to play ; 
When cloudi on clouds the tmiling prospect close, 
Still through the gloom thy star serenely slows : 
lAke yon fair orb she gilds the brow of Night 
With the mild magic of reflected light.** 

The conclusion of the fine passage on the veterans at Greenwich and 
Chelsea, has a pensive dignity ^ich beautifully corresponds wilh tbv 
scene : — 

^ Lonjg have ye known reflectioii's genial ray 
Oildthe caun close of valour's various day.** 

And we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the moral, tender and ele-| 
gant lines which close the Poems : — 



M 



Lighter than air, Hope'* summer- visions fly. 
If but a fleeting doud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo, fancy's fainr frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of arL the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics or a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
And giM thosf pare and perfect reahns of rest. 
Where Tbiua triumphs, and her sons are blest ! " 






The descriptive passagaa of this classical poem require, indeed, a cloiier 
inspection, and a more exercised eye, than those of some celebrated coo- 
temporaries, who sacrifice elegance to eflect, and whose figures stand out 
in bold relief, from the general roughness of their more unfinishe^jppnposi- 
tions. And in the moral parts there is often discoverable a Yirgiiuui art, ^ 
which suggests, rather than displays, the various and contrasted sceoet d 
human life, — and adds to the power of language by a certain air of reflec- : 
tion and modesty, in the preference of measured terms over those of moif J 
apparent energy. ■ 

In the Epistle to a Friend, the Panegyric on Engraving — the Yiewfroii 
the Poet's Country-home— the Bee-hives of the Loire— and the Ruftie 
Bath, will immediately present themselves to the recollection of most po»- 
tical readers. 

In the View from the House, the scene is neither deli^tful from very 
raperior beauty, nor striking by singularity, nor powerful from remindiag 
OS of terrible passions or memorable deeds. It consists of the more ordi- 
nary of the beautiful features of nature, neither exaggerated nor repfe* 
sented with curious minuteness, but exhibited with picturesque eleganee, 
in connection witli those tranquil emotions which they call up in the caJm 
order of a virtuous mind, in every condition of society and of life. 

The Verses on the Torso ate m a mwc wsw^ %\>iV&. TVsa ¥c8g^leot of j 
.^ Divine Artist, which awakened ttve ^yeuwi&ol^vOfta.^ lS3a%<^^,«ws^^ 
disdain ornament : — 
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** And dott thou still, thoa maM of breathioK ftoiie, ' 
rrhv pant limbs to Night and Chaos harl'd) 
StiUsit as on the fra^^nient of a World ; 
Sunriring all, majestic and alone ? 
What Ihoogh the spirits of the North that swept 
Rome from the earth, when in her pomp she slept^ 
Smote thee with fiiry, and thy headless trunk 
Deep in the dust 'mid tower and temple sunk ; 
Soon to subdue mankind 'twas thine to rise, 
Still, stiO unquelPd thy glorious energies ! 
Aspiring minds, with thee oonversing, caught 
Bright revelations of the Oood they sought ; 
By thee that long-lost spell in secret gi?en. 
To draw down Uods, and lift the soul to Heaven ! " 

K)etical merit bore any proportion to magnitude, ** the Sick Chamber," 
' the Butterfly/' would deserve no attention : but it would be difficult 
ae two small poems, by the same writer, in which he has attained 
ligh degrees of kinds of excellence so dissimilar. The first has a truth 
ail, which, considered merely as painting, is admirable; but assumes 
L character, when it is felt to be that minute remembrance, with which 
on recollects every circumstance that could influence a beloved suf- 
Thou^ the morality which concludes the second be in itself very 
ful, it may be doubted whether the verses would not have left a more 
:ed delight, if the address had remained as a mere sport of fancy, 
it the seriousness of an object, or an application. 
$ Verses, written in Westminster Abbey, are surrounded by dangerous 
K^tions. They aspire to commemorate Fox — ^and to copy some of the 
;st thoughts in the most sublime work of Bossuet. Nothing can satisfy 
peclation awakened by such names. Yet we venture to quote the 
ing lines, with the assurance, that there are some of them which 
be most envied by the best writers of this age : 

^ Friend of the Abfient ! Guardian of the Dead ! 
Who but would here their sacred sorrows shed? 
(Such as He shed on Nelson's closing graye ; 
How soon to claim the sympathy He gaTe !) 
In Him, resentful of another's wrong. 
The dumb were eloquent, the feeble strong. 
Truth from his lips a charm celestial drew — 
Ah, who so mighty and so gentle too ? " 

) scenery of Loch Long is among the grandest in Scotland ; and the 
ing description of it shows the power of feeling and painting. Per- 
however, it partly owes its insertion here, to individual recollections, 
11 as national sentiments. In this island, the taste for Nature has 
I with the progress of refinement. It is most alive in those who are 
nrilliantly distinguished in social and active life. It elevates the mind 
the meanness which it might contract in the rivalship for praise ; and 
yes those habits of reflection and sensibility, which receive so many 
ihocks in the coarse contests of the world. Not many summer hours 
passed in the most mountainous solitudes of Scotland, without meeting 
who are worthy to be remembered with the sublime objects of Na- 
^hich they had travelled so far to admire. 

^ Upon another shore I stood, 
Aod look'd upon another flood, * 
Oreat Ocean^s self ! f 'Tis He who fiUs 
That vast and awful acpth of hiWa*^^ 

* Loch Long. 
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Where m 

Wliolre. 

AiiJuptaks, hia m. „ 

As PiNOjiL ipoke, Bnl Oshan mug. 

NighlfeUiaaddarliRnddariur grew 
That narrow aca. Ihal n&rrow Ay, 

Th« (Oi-bird rntilitig. wailing by. 

And now Ihu grampua, half dewried, , 

Blaf^k BDdhuze above (b« tide; 

The cUais and pnunoaloriea (here, 

Fnmt la fronl, and broad and bare, 

Each beyond each, witli giaol-feel , 

AdvanciDg OS in hnsle lo meet; 

Tbc ahaiur'd rorlrem, wlicoce the Dane 

Blew hiH shrill hlaiil, iior ruat^'d in Tain, 
; Tjrnjilof ihe drear dotnnin; 
■ All into midni^ht-abadowaweep — 

When day Bpnn^ upward from the deep f* 
: Kindling the vratera in ilu flight, 
' Thi' pron nnkes aplendaur ; and the oar, 

1'hat raac and fan mteen beroie, 

Fln-qhea iaaaeaof lisht ! 

Ghd sign, and sure ! fer no* we hail 

Thy floner!, Glonfinurl, in the gale ; 

And biisht indeed llieiialh ahould be. 

Thai leads to Friendship and tn Thee ! 
Oh bleat retreat, and sacred too • 

Suued as when th« bell or prayer 

Toll'd duly (HI the desert air, 

And cTouei deck'd thy aummita blue. 

Oft like K>Rta lored romanlio tale, 

OFt ahall my wean mind recall, 

Aipid the hum and atir of men, 

Thy beechea grove and waterTall, 

The ferry with ila glidiai aeil, 
And Her— the Lad> of the Olen I " 

The most conspicuous of the novelties of this volume, is the po 
poems, entitled, ' ' Fragments oC the Voyage of Columbus. " The s 
of this poem )9, politically or philosophically considered, among the 
important in the annals of mankind. The introduction of Chrisi 
(humanly viewed) — the irruption of the Northern barbarians — the c 
between the Christian and Mussulman nations in Syria — the two inve 
of Gunpowder and Printing — the emancipation of the human understi 
by the Reformation — the discovery of America, and of a maritime p 
-to Asia in the last ten years of the fifteenth century — are the events 
have produced the greatest and most durable efl'ects since the e^blis 
of civilisation, and Uie consequent commencement of authentic hislon 
,the poetical capabilities of an event bear no proportion to historical i 
lance. None of the consequences that do not strike the senses or the 
*aa interest the poet. The greatest of the transactions above enumi 
are obviously incapable of entering into poetry. The Crusades w< 
without permanent effects on the state of men : but their poetical i 
4oe8 not arise from these effects ; — and it immeasurably surpasses tl: 
Whether the voyage of Columbus be destined to be for ever inc 
ai becoming the subject of an epic poem, is a question which w( 
scarcely the means of answering. The success of great writers has 
80 little corresponded with the promise of their subject, that we m 
almost tempted to think the choice of a subject indifferent. The s 
Hamlet, or of Paradise Lost, would beforehand have been pronoun 
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be QDmanageable. Perhaps the genius of Shakspeare and of Milton has 
nlher compensatod for the incorrigible defects of ungrateful subjects, than 
eoDquered them. The course of ages may produce the poetical genius — 
Ihe historical materials and the national feelings, for an American epic poem. 
There is yet but one State in America, and that state is hardly become a 
nation. At some future period, when every part of the continent has been 
the scene of memorable events, when the discovery and conquest have re- 
ceded into ttiat legendary dimness which allows fancy to mould them at 
her pleasure, the early history of America may afford scope for the genius 
of a thousand national poets ; and while some may soften the cruelty which 
darkens the daring energy of Gortez and Pizarro — ^while others may, in 
perhaps new forms of poetry, ennoble the pacific conquests of Penn — and 
^hile the genius, the exploits, and the fate of Raleigh, may render his es- 
ihlishments probably the most alluring of American subjects— every inha- 
itant of the new world will turn his eyes with filial reverence towards 
olumbus, — and regard, with equal enthusiasm, the voyage which laid the 
»nndation of so many states, and peopled a continent with civilised men. 
lost epic subjects, but especially such a subject as Columbus, require either 
le fire of an actor in tble scene, or the religious reverence of a very distant 
Dsterity. Homer, as well as Ercilla, and Camoens, show what may be 
one by an epic poet who himself feels the passions of his heroes. It must 
Qt be denied, thatVirgilhas borrowed a colour of refinement from the Court 
[ Augustus, in painting the age of Priam and of Dido. Evander is a so- 
tary and exquisite model of primitive manners, divested of grossness without 
>sing their simplicity. But to an European poet, in this age of the world, 
he Voyage of Columbus is too naked and too exactly defined by history, 
t has no variety, scarcely any succession of events. Itconsists of one scene, 
luring which two or three simple passions continue in a state of the highest 
odtement. It is a voyage with intense anxiety in every bosom, controlled 
ly magnanimous fortitude in the leader, and producing among his followers 
I fear sometimes submissive, sometimes mutinous, always ignoble. It 
idmits no variety of character — no unexpected revolutions ; and even the 
isae— the sight of undiscovered land, though of unspeakable importance, 
md admirably adapted to some kinds of poetry, is not an event of such 
Nitward dignity and splendour as ought naturally to close the active and 
nilliant course of an epic poem. 

ThB tnthor has accordingly not attempted such a poem ; he professes only 
to ofier fragments of the voyage. To prove that these fragments have not 
Ihe interest of a story, is a mere waste of critical ingenuity. The very title 
af Fragments, is a disavowal of all pretension to such an interest. Many 
M them have the appearance of having been originally members of a Lyric 
poem on ti^e voyage of Columbus; and they still retain that predominant 
character. They are not so much parts of a narrative, as the sentiments or 
ttiB visions of the poet. In the progress of insertion and amplification, 
ttwy seem to have became separate poems — Lyrical, Descriptive, and Dra- 
■Btic— on various events and scenes of the voyage. It cannot be true, 
that, because the whole is not a favourable subject for epic poetry, many of 
the parts should not be well adapted to such poems. Each fragment is to 
be tried by its separate excellence. Part of that excellence will consist in 
fteir relation and allusion to each other, which naturally arises from af- 
finity of subject. If there be any other criterion by which such poems are 
to be tried, it can only bo their fitness to be inserted into an epic poem, if 
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such a poem could be founded upon Ihe event. The litle, Fragments, 
plies also a renunciation of all claim to whatever merit may arise from 
artifices of connection and transition. This will be considered as oiaUi 
very serious refNToach, by those who adopt the maxim of French critic 
that difGculty conquered is die chief triumph of talent — ^who, to be consu 
with themselves, ought to consider the most minute expedient of art as 
perior to the noblest exertions of genius. 

To examine the general question of epic machinery, 6n an occasion 
the present, would be impertinent. It is natural that the Fragments sh 
give a specimen of the marvellous as well as of the other constituents of 
Oction. We may however observe, thatjit is neither the intention no 
tendency of poetical machinery, to supersede second causes — to fette 
will — and to make human creatures appear as the mere instrumei 
Destiny. It is introduced, to satisfy that insatiable demand (or a n 
more exalted than that which we know by experience — which creat 
poetry — and which is most active in its highest species, and in its 
perfect productions. It is not to account for the thoughts and fee! 
that the superhuman agents are brought down upon earth. It is ratb 
the contrary purpose, of lifting them into a mysterious dignity beyoD> 
cognizance of reason. There is a material difference between the acts ^ 
superior^beings perform and the sentiments which they inspire. It is 
that when a God fights against men, there can be no uncertainty or an] 
and consequently no interest, about the event, — unless indeed in the 
theology of Homer, where Minerva may animate the Greeks, while 
excites the Trojans. But it is quite otherwise with these divine pe 
inspiring passion, or represented as agents in the great phenomena of m 
Venus and Mars inspire love or valour. They give a noble origin i 
dignified character to these sentiments. But the sentiments themselve 
according to the laws of our nature ; and their celestial source has m 
dency to impair their power over human sympathy. No event, whid 
not too much modern vulgarity to be susceptible of alliance with poetry 
be incapable of being ennobled by that eminently poetical art whid 
cribei it dther to the supreme will , or to the agency of beings who are gr 
thao hunian. The wisdom of Columbus is neither less venerable, noi 
his own, because it is supposed to flow more directly than that of other 
men, from the inspiration of Heaven. The mutiny of his seamen i 
less interesting or formidable, because the poet traces it to the suggesti 
those malignant spirits, in whom the imagination, independent of all 1 
logical doctrines, is naturally prone to personify and embody the caus 
evil. 

Unless, indeed, the marvellous be a part of the popular creed a 
])eriod of the action, the reader of a subsequent age will refuse to s 
palhise with it. His poetical faith is founded in sympathy with 
poetical personages. What they believed during their lives, he si 
to enter his imagination during the moment of enthusiasm in whid 
adopts their feehngs. Still more objectionable is a marvellous, d€ 
believed by the reader nor by the hero ; — like a great part of the m< 
nery of the Henriade and the Lusiad, which indeed is not only absol 
ineffective, but rather disennobles heroic fiction, by association 
light and frivolous ideas. Allegorical persons (if the expression be alio 
are only in the way to become agents. The abstraction has recei^ 
faint outline of form : but it has not yet acquired those individual m 
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jiaracteristic peculiarities, which render it a realljr existing being, 
ty and love gradually form themselves into Venus and Cupid. To 
oy them in the intermediate stage through which they must pass in 
3urse of their tranformation from abstractions into deities, is an inar- 
i and uninteresting expedient. On the other hand, the more sublime 
of our own religion, and more especially those which are common 

religion, are too awful and too philosophical for poetical effect. If 
xcept Paradise Lost, where all is supernatural, and where the an- 
-s of the human race are not strictly human beings, it must be owned 
lo successful attempt has been made to ally a human action with . 
iblimer principles of the Christian theology. Some opinions, which ' 
)erhaps, without irreverence, be said to be rather appendages to 
hristian system, than essential parts of it, are in that sort of inter- 
diate state which fits them for the purposes of poetry ; — sufficiently 
d to ennoble those human actions with which they are blended — 
ot so exactly defined, nor so deeply revered, as to be inconsistent 
the liberty of imagination. The guardian angels, in the project of 
m, had the inconvenience of having never taken any deep root in 
aur belief. The agency of evil spirits, firmly believed in the age of 
ibus, seems to afford the only species of machinery which can be in- 
3ed into his voyage. With the truth of facts poetry can have no 
rn ; but the truth of manners is necessary to its persons — and its 
;llous must be such as these persons believed. If the minute inves- 
\ns of the notes to this poem had related to historical details, they 
I have been insignificant ; but they are intended to justify the human 
16 supernatural parts of it, by an appeal to the manners and to the 
»ns of the age. 

ving premised these general observations, it is now only necessary to 
some of these fragments, that the reader, if he adopt the above prin- 
, may have the means of applying them to this poem. 
3 proposition — The first appearance of the ships, and the tradewind — 

first canto, appear to us to be passages which, in beauty of concep- 
nd execution, it is not easy to equal. 

^ Saj who first pass'd the porlals of the West, 
And the great Secret of toe Deep nossess'd ; 
Who first the standard of his Faith nnfuri'd 
On the dread confines of an unknown World ; 
Sun^ ere bis coining — and by Heaven deriffn'd 
Tohft the veil that covered half mankind : . . . 
Twas night. The Moon o*er the wide wave disclosed 
Her awful faeej and Nature's self reposed; 
When, flJowlf risin;; in the azure sk/, 
Thrte white tails shone — but to no mortal eye,— 
fioteriag a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 
The Teiy ship-boy, on the dizzy mast, 
Ifclf breathed his orisons ! Alone unchanged, 
Calm^, beneath, the great Commander ranged. 
Thoughtful, not sad. • Thy will be done ! ' he crie:!.- 
He spoke, and, at his call, a mighty Wind, 
Not ttke the fitful blast, with fury blind, 
But deep, majestic, in its destined course, 
Rosh'd with unerring, unrelenting force. 
From the bright Bast Tides duly ebb'd and flow'd ; 
Stars rose and set ; and new horizons glow'd : 
Yet sdll it blew ! As with primeTal sway, 
Stin did its ample spirit, night and day, 
Move on the waters ! ^ 
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In Iho following \enes a grand picture to exhibited with the sim 
which becomes it : — 

^ Yel who but lie undaunted could explore 
A world of waret-wi tea without a fbore, 
TraekleiWy and raet, and wild, an thai reveal'd 
When round the Ark the birdwof tempett wheeled ; 
When all wa« f fill in the deuirovhg hour — 
No trace of man ! no r eiftige of hk power 1 ** * 

The character of ColuDfibus can scarcelv be prcgcntcd in a li^lil 
venerable than in the opening lines of the fifth Cfanto : — 

"< War and tiMi Great in War lit oOm**^, 
Havoc and Mpoil, and teari and tfiumphing ; 
The moruinff -march that flanhef to the miii, 
The feaatof rulturetf when the day i« done : 
And the •trange tale of many fiain for one ! 
I f ing a Mao, amidst hiM »ufferin(r« here, 
Who wateh'd and ftened in hutnbleneiM and ft^r ,- 

Genthttootheriyto himeelfeevere 

Slili unsubdued by 0«infer'N varying form, 
Htill. tut uuconwiuud of the coming ulorm, 
He LuokM elate ! Hi« beard. hf« mien iubliine, 
Mbadow'd by Age — by Age before tlie time, 
F'rom many a Horrow uorue in many a dime, 
Mored erery heart/" 

The beauty of the verses which describe the first sight of llic New ' 
lias been universally acknowledged. But they liave been sot 
tiasUly supposed to represent the same event as occurring at difiereo 
— ia tlie evening, and at midnight. It is obvious, however, t 
repugnance is only in the imagination of the critic. Evening is de 
as the hour of vespers ; and midnight, as the moment when a 
discovered on ttu3 unknown shore. Nothing is more natural, tin 
the evening which was to precede so important a night, should be 
by the poet : — 

^ .Twice in tlie zenith bbtssed the orb of light ; 
No «bf»<h*, all iKun, iiMufTerably bright i 
Ttieo the long line found rcflt — in coral groren 
HiUf It and dark, where the eea-tioo royeu :-* 
And all on deck, kindling to life again, 
Hent forth tlieir aiixiou* vpiritt o'er the main. 

Hut wlience, at wafted from Biyiium, whence 
The»e perfumen. vtrangen to the raptured newe ? 
The*e Iwu^hvoi gold, and fruit* of lieairenly buto 
Tinging with vermeil light the billown blue? 
And Kay, oh «ay, (liow bleit the efe that ipied, 
l*)»e bund tf»af noatch'd it uparkliug in the iid<r> 
W noiie cuouing canrcd thi« vegetable liowl, 
Symbol of social riten, and iuifrcource of »oul ? 

Huch to their gratfHTul ear tlie gu«h of uimw^, 
Who courte the ontrich, an away vlie wing* ; 



* By a coineidenee which muft have been accidenlal, the muoe original coocefitiM 
{t«elf to a writer of the Smt order of geniun, ** Cetie Miperbe riier^ »ur Imjuelle ThanM^ 
fMnit imfirimer m trace. Hi ku vainfeaux wiUonDent uu moment Un ondm. la vague wh 
ixUa ^gere marque de nervitude, et b OMrr refmrait telle qu'elle futau prewer j'iur de m 

In anotlier naiwage of the «ame celebrated work u a thought which, by a ooincidcm 
«.>»wial, m the baaieof one of the uoblett nUutztu of Kugtinti lyric poetry. *' Bt b'e«t'« 
4 Set Tair oatal iM>urun Anglain qu'un vaMMieau au milieu de la mer T'-^'orintuit ii. 299 

liritannia need* no bulwark, 

No towem along the vteep ; 

Her march u» ou V\\e iaomv\»!viv viULNi* , 

Her homti MuniVie ^'uv.~Campb«lli Mcu . u} Mam^, 
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Soi^ oi[ the dfcsetl ! if bo delight to dwell 
'Mid kneeling camels round tfie sacred well. 

The sails were furi'd : with many a ittelting doSe; 
Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose. 
Rose to the Virgin. 'Twas the hour of day. 
When setting suns o'er summer seas display 
A path of glory, opening in the west 
To golden climes, and islands of the blest ; 
And human voiises, on the silent air. 
Went o'er the waves in son^ of gladness there ! 

Chosen of Men ! 'twas tmne, at noon of m'ght, 
First from the prow to hail thie gliminering light. 
* PEiteo ! * RoDRiGO ! there, methought, it sli^ne ! 
There— m the west ! and now^ alas, 'tis gone! — 
Twas all a dream ! we gaae and gaze in vain I 
— But mark and speak not, there it comes again ! 
It moves ! — what form nnseen, what being tnere 
With toreh-like lustre fireS the murky air? 
His.instiDGti^ nusions, say, how like our own t 
Oh ! when will aay reveal a world unknown ?' " 

s^hdle Vision which coucludes the poem, is eminently beautiful. 

needless to prolong our extracts from a volume, which must long 

3 been in the hands of every reader of this Review. The extracts 

given will show, that it always has consummate elegance, and 

laffected grandeur. The author is not one of those poets who is 

hundred lines, in order to heighten the apparent elevation of one 

innate verse. He does not conduct his readers over a desert^ to * 

lekn into the temper in which they bestow the charms of Paradise 

trees and a fountain in a green spot. 

ps there is no volume in our language of which it can be so truly 
of the present, that it is equally exempt from the frailties of neg-: 
and the vices of affectation. The exquisite polish of style is 
nore admired by the artist than by the people^ The gentle and 
deasure which it imparts, can only be felt by a calm reiasoD, ui 
I taste, and a mind free from turbulent passions. But these 
of execution can exist only in combination with much of the 
beauties of thought and feeling. Without a considerable portion 
the works of the greatest genius must perish; and poets of the 
k 'depend on them for no small part of the perpetuity of their 
'hey are permanent beauties. In poetry, though not in eloquence, 
to rouse the passions of a moment, than to satisfy the taste of all 

mating the poetical rank of Mr. Rogers, it must not be forgotten 
ilarity never can arise from elegance alone. The vices of a poem 
ier it popular ; and virtues of a faint character may be sufficient to 
a languishing and cold reputation. But to be both popular poets 
jcal writers, is the rare lot of those few who are released from all 
3 about their literary fame; It often happens to successful writers^ 
lustre of their first productions throws a temporary cloud over some 
which follow. Of all literary misfortunes, this is the most easily 
, and the most speedily repaired. It is generally no more than 
itary illusion product by disappointed admiration, which expected 
)m the talents of the admired writer than any talents coiild per- 

lOgers has long passed that period ot pToWlvotv, d^\tvB%^\C\^^'»K\ 
ibie to feel some painful solicitude abo\xl\!!ci'&xec&v^««k. A ^^^t\\^^ 
Vbatevermay be the rank asBig^^\x'W«^Viw Xft\s»'wrX\^^^^^^ 



L. /. 
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compared to each other, the writer has moat certainly lakea his places 
the classical poets of his country / . 
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THE BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE.f 

Many persons are very sensible of the effect of fine poetry on theii 
ings, who do not well (Lnow how to refer these feelings to their causes 
it is always a delightful thing to be made to see clearly the sources 
which our delight has proceeded — and to trace back the mingled e 
that has flowed upon our hearts, to the remoter fountains from which 
been gathered ; and when this is done with warmth as well as prei 
and embodied in an eloquent description of the beauty which is expl 
it forms one of the most attractive, and not the least instructive, of li 
exercises. Iq all works of merit, however, and especially in all wo 
original genius, there are a thousand retiring and less obtrusive ^ 
which escape hasty and superficial observers, and only give out their be 
to food and patient contemplation : — a thousand slight and harmo 
touches, the merit and the effect of which are equally impercepti 
vulgar eyes ; and a thousand indications of the eonlipual presence ( 
poetical spirit, which can only be recognised by those who are in 
measure under its influence, and have prepared themselves to receive 
wordiipping meekly at the shrines which it inhabits. 
. In the exposition of these is room enough for originality .^^and 
room (ban Mr. Hazlitt has yet filled. In many points, however, 1 
acquitted himself excellently ;—rpartly in the developcment of the pri 
characters with which Shakspeare has peopled the fancies of all E 
readarsh— but principally, we think, in the delicate sensibility with ' 
be has traced, and the natural eloquence with which he has pointe 
their familiarity with beautiful forms and images — tlial eternal recui 
to what is sweet or majestic in the simple aspects of nature — tliat inda 
tible love of flowers and odours, and dews and clear waters-^^nd so 
and sounds, and bright skies, and woodland solitudes, and moo 
bowers, which are the material elements of poetry — and that fine sei 
their undefinable relation to mental emotion, which is its essence and 
fi1llES0id«-<-aQd which, in the midst of Shakspeare's most busy and atr< 
seeoeS} falls like gleams of sunshine on rocks and ruins— contrasting 
all that is rugged and repulsive, and reminding us of the existepce of 
and hn^tar elements-^which he alone has poured out from the ric 
of his own mind, without effort or restraint, and contrived to intern 
with the play of all the passions and the vulgar course of this world's a 
without deserting for an instant the proper business of the scene, or ap 
ing to pause or digress from love of ornament or need of repose ;-^he i 
who, whsD the ol^'ect requires it, is always keen and worldly and pr4 
«r-And who yot, without changing bis hand, or stopping his CQur^e, se 
aroqnd him, as be ^oas, all sounds and dupes of iweetness^^rraqd o^i 
ap landscapes of immortal fragrance and freshness, and peoples them 
4Nnila <^ gforuHjs a^^eet aiid aUmUve 9a^^ 

t f ^"-T""^ rf fliiiliiimiTiffkjs l|TTihi~ '^'" '^ ^^ 
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foil of fuicy and imagery, and splendour, Ihan thoie who, for the sake of 
Rich qualities, have shrunk hack from the delineation of character or pas- 
flkui, and declined the discussion of human duties and cares. More full of 
wisdom and ridicule and sagacity, than all Uie moralists and satirists in 
existence — ^he is more wild, airy^ and inyentive, and more pathetic and fan- 
tastic, than all the poets of all regions and ages of the world — and has all 
those elements so happily mixed up in him, and bears his high faculties so 
temperately, that the most severe reader cannot complain of him for want 
of strength or of reason — nor the most sensitive for defect of ornament or 
ingenuity. Every thing in him is in unmeasured abundance,|and unequalled 
perfection — but every thing so balanced and kept in subordination, as not to 
jostle or disturb, or take the place of another. The most exquisite poetical 
conceptions, images, and descriptions, are given with such brevity, and in- 
troduced with such skill, as merely to adorn, without loading, the sense 
Ihey accompany. Although his sails are purple and perfumed, and his prow 
of beaten gold, they waft him on his voyage, not less but more rapidly and 
directly than if they had been composed of baser materials. All his ex- 
cellences, like those of Nature herself, are thrown out together ; and, in- 
stead of interfering with, support and recommend each other. His flowers 
are not tied up in garlands, nor his fruits crushed into baskets — but spring 
living from the soil, in all the dew and freshness of youth ; while the 
graceful foliage in which they lurk, and the ample branches, the rough 
and vigorous stem, and the wide-spreading roots on which they depend, are 
present along with them, and share, in their places, the equal care of their 
Creator. 

What other poet has put all the charm of a moonlight landscape into a 
single line? — and that by an image so true to nature, and so simple, as 
to seem obvious to the most common observation? — 

** See how the Moonlight sleeps on yonder bank ! *^ — 

Who else has expressed in three lines, all that is picturesque and lovely in a 
summer's dawn? — first setting before our eyes, with magical precision, the 
visible appearances of the infant light, and then, by one graceful and glorious 
unagBp pouring on our souls all the freshness, cheerfulness, and sublimity 
of returning morning? — 



** See, love ! what eurious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East : 
Night's candles* are burnt out, — and Jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.** 



Where shall we find sweet sounds and odours so luxuriously blended and 
illustrated, as in these few words of sweetness and melody, where the author 
lays of soft music — 

^ Oh, it came o*er my car, like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odoor.'^ 



* If the advocates for the grand style object to this expression, we shaU not stop to defend it ; 
bal, lo us, it seens equally mutiful, as it is obvious and natural, to a person coming out of a lighted 
dteaber into the pale dawn. Tlie word candle, we admit, is rather homely in modem famguage, 
Hhfle kimp is suiBcieBtly digniSed for poetry . The moon hangs her silver lamp on hjgh, is in every 
mkotXbos*M copy of verses ; but she could not be called the candle oC ^«ecHe\i 'mv^^^v \saBBs&»^\ 
ihnrdilT. 8im» an the aipricea of nsage. Yet we \iVe tVie tv^sia^. "Vwfett \» \wm^^n.n« ^^"^ 
k, tbma aftbe candkt were changed intolami^. U we sVvoxAd Te«A« " vVe Wik^^ ^""^^^vv*. 

qoeaebed/'or " wax dim/' it appears to us that the w\vo\e cVwkv o\ v\\« ^ikVtwwssRi viws^ ^«^ 

hgt. 
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This is Still finer, we think, thao the noble speech on music in the Merchanl 
of Venice, and only to be comptred with Uie enchahtments of Prosporo's 
island; where all the effects of sweet sounds are expressed in miraculow 
nuBiberi, and traced in their operation on all the gradations of being, from 
(he delicate Ariel to the brutish Caliban, who, savs^e as he is, is still touched 
with those supernatural harmonies, and thus exhorts his less poetical a«o- 
•ciates— 

** Be not afraid, the isle if full of noiset, 
Soundf, and tweet ain, that ^ire delight and hurt not. 
Sometimef a thouiand twangins int trumentt 
Win bum about mbe ears, and tometiniea voieet^ 
That if I then had waked after long sleep. 
Would make me sleep again.*' 

Observe, too, tlial this and the other poetical speeches of this incarnate 
demon, are not mere ornaments of the poet's fancy, but explain his dia- 
racter, and describe his situation more brieQy and effectually, than any other 
Words could have done. In this play, and in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
all Eden is unlocked before us, and the whole treasury of natural and su- 
pernatural beauty poured out profusely to the delight of all our faculties. 
We dare not trust ourselves with quotations ; but we refer to those plays 
generally — to the forest scenes in *' As You Like it'' — the rustic parts of the 
Winter's Tale — several entire scenes in Cymbeline, and in Romeo aod 
Juliet — ^and many passages in all the other plays — as illustrating this love 
of nature and natural beauty of which we have been speaking — the power 
it had over the poet, and the power it imparted to him. Who else would 
have thought, on the very threshold of treason and midnight murder, of 
bringing in so sweet and rural an image at the portal of that blood-stained 
castle?^ 



*i 



This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
Bj his lored nuuonry that heaven's breath 
Smells wooinglj here. No jutting frieze. 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
'Has made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle." 

Nor is this brought in for the sake of an elaborate contrast between the 
peaceful innocence of this exterior, and the guilt and horrors 4hat are to be 
enacted within. There is no hint of any such su^estion — but it is set down 
from the pure love of nature and reality-^because the kindled mind of Ik 
poet brought the whole scene before his eyes, and he painted all that he 
saw in his vision. The same taste predominates in that emphatic exhorta- 
tion to evil, where Lady Macbeth says,-^ 

— ..^ Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.^ 

And in that proud boast of the bloody Richard — 

** But I was bom so high : 

Our aery buildeth in the cedar's top. 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.** 

Tlw same splendour of natural imagery, brought simply and directly to 
bear upon stern and repuU'ive pasftvoii&, \& Vo\^ lQ>\v\d va (tie cynic rebukes 
ofApemantus to Timou : — 
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" Will these moist trees 



That have outlived theo^gJe^ page thy heels. 

And skip when thou point'st out? will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy moroing taste.. 

To cure thine o'er-night's surfeit? »» 

one but Shakspeare would have thought of putting this noble picture 
le taunting address of a snappishv raisanflirope— «ny more than the 
ing into the mouth of a mercenary murderer :— ^ 

^ Their lips were four red roses on a^ stalk, 
And in their summer beauty kiss*d each other, ** 

s delicious description of concealed love in to. that of a regretfjyl and 
sing parent : — 

^ But he, his own affections' Counsellor,- 
Is to hin^elf^so secret and so close. 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the aii*. 
Or dedicate nis beauty to the sun.** 

3t all these are so far from being unnatural, that they are qq sooner 
lere they are, than we feel their beauty and effect ; and acknowledge 
ligations to that exuberant, genius which alone could thus throw out 
and attractions where there seu^ed to be neither room nor call for 
In the same spirit of prod^ajity he puts this rapturous and pas- 
exaltation of the beauty of Iiaof^pinto the mouth of one who is not 
lover: — 

'' It is her breathing that 



Perfumes the chamber thus ! the flame o' tli' taper 
Bows towards her ! and would under-pcep her lids 
To see th' enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under the windows, white and azure, laced 
With blue of Heaven's own tinct — on her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the ccimson drops 
r the bottom of a cowslip.*' 
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extremes of life, high and low, are more likely to comprise close 
ilances in what form really the most important particulars of human 
ter and conduct, than any other portion of the community. There* 
luch, and nearly the same danger in being above opinion as below 
receiving a sugar-and-water education, as in receiving none at all — 
humours which follow from being underworked, overfed, and from 
idulgenccs, as in the feverish exhaustion that accompanies overwork, 
eeding, and neglect. One of the main evils to wliich these extremes 
ke exposed, and from which, one way or another, they suffer almost 
f , is the want of sure regular employment. The difficulty, which 
3at must frequently experience in finding themselves in occupation, 

rranslations from the German ; and Original Poems. By Lord Francis Leveson Gowcr. 
, a Drama, by Goethe ? with Translations from the Getmam. ^i VjOI^^ . Vi. ^cw^. *^. 
teia's Camp, from the German : and Original Poems, li^ ViWt^^ . Vj. ^q>w«\.— ^ v\,V\ 
October. 1830. 
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may be conceived by the envy with which such a man as even Dr. Johnsoo 
looked on persons who were brought dp to a profession. Pride, Young 
says, was not made for man ; leisure, we fear, quite as little. Notwithstand- 
ing Fox's favourite lines — 

** How ?alriou8 hb emplovments whom the world 
Calls idle, ukI who jusQj, in retuni. 
Esteems that busy worid i^n idler too,** 

bur race is not sufficiently a^ial to lead a gay uncankered life '* under the 
blossom that hangs on the bough." The undertaking of our fine gentlemen 
to make a business of pleasure, answers much worse, they mav d^oul 
upon it, than the opposite experiment of the industrious classes now lar a 
pleasure may be made of business. The misery of conjugating that verb 
ennuyety through any one of its hundred moods, and the apparent im- 
possibility of providing the great vulgar, or the small, with respectable 
amusements, must dispose a reasonable person to look with much com- 
placency on every attempt made by members of either class to extend their 
sphere of innocent enjoyment. Sufficient numbers for all the waste pur-p 
poses of life are sure to be left behind. There are enow whom education 
and civilisation will never reach, and who, consequently, must remjiin in 
the station in which it has pleased God to place them, either the mere 
figurante figures, or the beasts of batden for society, — the prey for its 
sharpers, or company for its fools. Wer& a taste for literature to be valued 
only at its chance of affording some protection against degrading or destruc- 
tive pleasures (the blandishments ofthe gaming-table and the public-house), 
it could never, even whilst thus negatively appreciated, either mount too 
high or descend too low. The cause of letters must gain something in the 
end. In the mean time, a solid advantage is gained to a still better cause ; 
although our village minstrels should fail to give us any strain more powerful 
than that of Bloomfield and Clare, or although Byron's extinct volcano 
should find in the present generation of noble poets, no more bright and 
burning representative than scrawls of phosphorus rubbed into a sort of 
glimmer on a dark wall. 

It has been rumoured lately, oq high bibliopolist authority, that llie rage 
for poetry is over. If verses can no longer be made so as to yield a re- 
munerating price, professional dealers in them will turn their jntellectual 
capital into some other line of business, and amateurs, who can afford to 
print, although the gentle reader, and still more gentle purchaser, may not 
, be forthcoming, will have Parnassus entirely to themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing any sneaking kindness we may feel for ** the mob of gentlemen who 
write wkh ease," and who have married themselves to immortal verse for 
love, and not for money, it must be admitted that merely starving out one's 
competitors is not the most Qattering species of success, if success can be 
predicated in a case where, by the supposition, Ihe artists have withdrawn, 
and the public are become indifferent. In the mean time, it is evident that 
no great stream of national taste can suddenly change its channel without 
occasioning terrible distress. Considering what extensive manufactories of 
rhyme had been now, for many years, successfully established thou^oot 
the realm, and how completely ** the inspiration of the poet's dream" were 
become subject to the ordinar^ laws of trade, it is melancholy to think on 
the necessary consequences ot V\\\s swpv^^^ c^\>x\^^ q\ V^\^w. ^VaJLa. loss | 
to wn/ucty publishers, ^shose ftoots ate c\vi^\i\% vmA'^x '^^Vr. ^^vcr^^ 
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coBdemoed authors f-^wliat a tnournful prospect to^eleran bards, at afi 
•dTaaoed age, and without waroiog, to be thus suddenly thrown out of 
reipectable emidoyment !-^what an embarrassment, as well as disappoint- 
menty to prudent fathers, and sanguine sisters, where the hopes of a whol^ 
lunily may have hung on the youthful genius whom they were bringing up 
a poet I— -especially, since most olher professions are already overflowing ; 
not to mention that the spoiled children of the Muses lie under a traditional 
suspicion of not being easily convertible to the drudgery of daily prose^ 
However, the evil * is temporary only, and we must struggle through it 
• we can. We pity most the liberal booksellers wi^ have speculated 
imply in the three per cents, of poetry, and are large holders of a stock 
which will never charm ''the leathern ears of stockbrokers or Jews." For 
Ike poets thus discountenanced, posterity will perhaps have little reason to 
regret the strangling of our *'mute inglorious Miltons,'* the ebb and flow 
of whose imagination is duly regulated according as their golden couplets 
M at a discount or a premium in the London market. Let a poet arouse 
OB from our sleep again, as with the first stanza of Branksome Hall, and we 
ihall notlear. 

In case the above complaint of the falling off in the demand for poetry 
ihoald be duly verified by appropriate returns to parliament, specifying the 
imount of the different sorts of verse become unsaleable, and distinguishing 
he cases of the supernumerary writers necessarily discharged, tender com- 
jMBsion for their poorer brethren may move some one of our noble versifi- 
sators to propose in their behalf a mitigated form of compensation, such as 
putting them on a list of deputy or supplemental laurcats ; or employing 
them under a vote of credit upon a public work — as some great national 
poem. Should Lord Leveson Gower propose a grant of public money for 
this purpose, the most wasteful application hitlierto recognised, of the fa- 

* Locke's spirit Mrill rejoice in this news. lie seems to have got his notion of a poet from I^rd 
Rochester, and to have dreaded the thoughts of oue in a republic or private house, as much as 
cottM be ever done by either Plato or Loi^ Burleigh. His admiration of Sir Richard Bluckmore, 
eompared with whom^ he says, ** aU our English poets, except Milton, have been mere ballad- 
makers/' does not entitle his opinion, on the point of poetry itself, to much respect. It might also 
have been hoped, that hif Mttgestion in betialf of a philosophic poem on the natural history of the 
onivene would have ineliora him to more forbearance. Whilst we think that he undermtcs the 
profidency that pains-taking, without any genius, may give, we quite agree that thc^ crop thus 
Kot is not worth the expenses of cultivation. It is wme made of out-of-doors grapes in England. 
Wears equally tatjsfi^, that a bovhood passed over a Or adits ad Paniassum, and metrical 
canons, is the surest way to secure having no crop at all. " If he has no genius to poetry^ ii is the 
moit unreaaofiaUe thin^ in the world to torment a child, and waste his time about that which 
nevtr can aoeceed ; and if he has a poetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing in the world, that (he 
bther siMmki desire or suffer it to be cherished or improved. Methiuks the parents should labour 
to have it stifled and suppressed as much as may be ; and I know not what reason a father can have 
IB Irish his son a poet, who does not desire to have him bid defiance to all other callings and business ; 
which is not yet the worst of the case, fur if he [iroves a successful rhymer, and once the re- 
patatkm of a wit, I d^re it may be considered what company and places he is like to spend his 
time in, nay, and estate too; for it is very seldom seen tliat any one discovers mines of gold or silver 
ia Pamassos. It is a pleasant air, but a barren soil; and there are very few instances of those 
who have added to their patrimony by any thing they have reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, 
niiich usually go together, are alike in this too, that they seldom bring any advantage, but to those 
who haTe nothing else to live on. Men of estates almost constantly go away losers ; and it is well 
if they escape at a cheaper rate than their whole estates, or the greatest part of them. If, there-- 
fore, you would not have your son the fiddle to every jovial company, without whom the sparks couM 
•St relbh their wine, nor know how to pass an afternoon idly ; if you would not have him lo waste 
his lime and estate to divert others, and contemn the dirty acres left him by his ancestora, 1 do not 
think you will much care he should be a poet, or that his schoolmaster should enter him m verMty- 
ing. But yet, if any one will think poetry a desirable quality in his sou, and that the study of it 
wouM raise his hncy and parts, he must needs yet confess, that, to that end, reading the excellent 
Greek and Roman poets is of more use than making bad vetaca o^ V\w oyji\/vDi^ W%>»5yi ^^^ v^ 
bis owa. And he, whose dettign it is to excel in lingVisVi nocVt^, viowX^tvqV, \ ^\\^»Vcv\^ v^a 
way to it were /omafre his /iiftH»s«avs in Latin veftws."— Tfiomjhts concernuuj K*A\wa\\w. 
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vourito doctrine of componsatioD, will scarcely cover the rappoaed emer- 
gency. The nation has been yet only required to indemnify the most Tested 
interests when ruin^ by express enactment. Now, admirably calculated 
as have been die tactics of recent politics to destroy all romantic enthusiam 
about public men, and lowering as the system must undeniably be found | 
where all moral and intellectual procmincncey or even independence, seems 
9n exclusion, it will never do, whilst Lord Leveson, himscljt a minister, is 
one of the most active of our poetical volunteers, to hold that govemmeot 
is officially responsible for any prosaic tendency in our age. 

Whether the amateurs are not themselves called upon individually to do 
something handsome on such a crisis, is a different question; were it only 
(o mark their sense of the liberality with which they have always been at 
once welcomed into the republic of letters. Most professions are guarded as 
strict monopolies, and are characterised by a feverish jealousy of honorary 
members. The lawyer, physician, and divine, have done their best to put 
down interlopers by positive position. lirokcrs combine against a stran{^, 
from (he moment he enters into the auction-room. The losses of a gentle- 
man farmer are a favourite jest for his whole neighbourhood. This is not 
always mere selfishness; at least not pecuniary selfislmess. Regular prac- 
titioners dislike to have their mystery invaded, and their learning cheapened 
down to a holiday accomplishment, — a lounging pursuit, which may be 
taken up and laid aside at pleasure. In addition to these objections, wealtli 
is viewed by many with an ignorant, almost proscribing envy. The^e arc 
cynics who appear to derive a sort of consolation from the supposition thai 
its shallow and coarse advantages are utterly incompatible with any process 
under which great endowments, and great (jiialities, are formed. StuUUiam 
paiiunturopeB, is a disqualification which the rich are not to be allowed to 
master. This feeling is only another form of the malicious satisfaction with 
which some religionists have brooded over the difficully ''of going to 
heaven in a coach." 

Men of letters are fortunately distinguished by the fact, that the desccot 
of patrician com][)etitors, from time to time, into their arena, has called 
forth none of this sour (exclusive spirit. Plebeian genius, though dep(*ndcnt 
now on its new patron, the public only, seems still to retain a grateful re- 
collection of the days when the dedication of a work was more profitable 
than the copyright of the work itself. Pope*s spiteful forgery of *• Fenef 
Ifjf a Gentleman of Quality* is almost the only exception ; whilst even he 
pretended to believe that (iranville's Myra would live as long as his own 
Belinda. Notwithstanding the lecture which Lord Wilton has lately rcaduis 
ungrateful commoners, the real risk of his order is still all the other way. 
Our modern Pisos want a Horaces even in thc>se critical times, U) tell tliem 
that the evil of their situation is much more that of being made ridiculous 
by absurd flattery, than that of being calumniated by unjust severity. Ros- 
common has indeed laid down a savage canon to the contrary, on "which, 
however, no age ever acted. He presumed loo much on his ** unspotted 
bays," and might have himself accompanied the greater part of his writ- 
ing to the stake, were any authority to he found for the solemn noliri' 
which he serves upon the English perraije, Ilia!, ** degentTatt? lines d«»gradt 
file attainted race." 

^ I pify, from my noiil, iiii)ia|>|iy iik h 
(*ompcH*<l by ¥rMitu>prml\\uVe \.\w'\t voxv, 
Who imwt, Ukf \awiycrii, eitW.t nUvtv^r. w v\**^A. 
\nt\ follow. r»Rht or ¥if nn?^, yiVn^ ^xutwii^VA.^ . 
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But you^PooqiiliaB, waalthy, pamper'd heirs, 
Whb to jour oountry owe your swords and cares , 
Let no Tain Im^ your easy mind seduce, 
For rich ill poets are withoat excuse." 

Now, our nobility never have beed subject to these unequal terms, andsel^ 
down to write as it were with a halter round their necks. Any such distinc-^ 
tioD might be reasonable enough, were bread the only want of man in his 
mortal state. Unfortunately, according to our original propoealion, all are 
equally in want of amusement; and the amusing either others or ourselves, 
whom prosperity or accident have rendered unamusable, is harder work 
than breaking stones upon any road. Most persons, too, would gladly ac- 
quire some sort of distinction beyond that which wealth and title (in a 
country where wealth and title are become too common to answer the ends 
of vanity) can of themselves bestow. The public seem to have, time out of 
mind, agreed to take this good-natilred view of the case. Whilst every 
tlujiig ebe in England is burdened With an apprenticeship, more or less 
(edious, poetry and politics have been considered to be exceptions. They 
bave been left as a sort of open common, where those whom their rank ex- 
cluded from the drudgery of professioDS, and long preliminary labour, might 
turn loose their imagination, either to bask in the sun, or gallop about, 
like unbroken colts, without an object ; — and this upon a general under- 
standing, always liberally construed, that these ''Pompilian heirs'' should 
t)e all the while under as little necessity of rendering rhyme or reason in 
explanation of such Iheir proceedings, as the humblest of their follow- 
creatures. 

In the event of higher aspirations than mere amusement, it must be ad- 
mitted, that '' young ambition's ladder" will be found much easier climbing, 
than the steps that lead to the temple of the Muses. The poet can have no 
such aids and appliances as the aristocratical nature of our habits and in- 
stitutions presents to juvenile politicians of noble birth. They commence 
their political life under circumstances, not of simple equality, but of great 
favour. One of the most practical purposes which the House of Commons 
is understood to serve, is that of an academy where the younger scions of 
the Upper House are to learn the trade of statesmen. Though many dis- 
advantsiges attend the fact of parliament being the fashion, yet the general 
system must be singularly abused, either to vanity, interest, or spleen, be- 
fore the public observation is roused, or its forbearance exhausted; by any 
particular example. It is only when the crowd of idle supernumeraries seem 
positively to embarrass the working of the ship ; or on some flagrant instance 
of family jobbing, in the abuse of this peculiar patronage, which no custom 
can make any filing but a public trust; or upon a personal provocation, 
when genius is stung to speak its mind concerning some silken son of fortune, 
who is in the course of being *' swathed, and rocked, and dandled into a 
legislator," that the general demand for reform singles out for indignation 
any individual case of this description. In the humbler days of the House 
of Commons, ere yet ** its infant fortune came of age," it is thought to have 
l)ecn under great obligations lo its accidental alliance with the aristocracy 
for ils respectability and support. This is an obligation which it has long 
since repaid, and with usurious interest too. In respect of poetry (their 
other privileged amusement), it is also very clear, from tUc Uvslttvv^<^^\>iV- 
'ers, that poets have done as much for Vh'e ^tc^lV, as \\\^ %x^^V Xxvs^e. ^xvtx 
'fone for poets. Among the troubadours, anA \i\ ovvc o\«w ^a^^"i '^^^'^'^'^^'^^'^ 
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(udiered in as it was by Wyalt, Surrey and Sidney), there were q>lendid 
exceptions. But, as a general rule, the least acceptable and efficient form 
which the gratitude or munificence of the great ever assumed towards either 
poets or poetry itself, was the method, to which they have occasionally bad 
recourse, of paying them in kind. The notion, once circulated in France, 
that poetry was indebted, among us» fi^r its successful cultivati<Hi, to the 
patronage of the nobility and gentry, and more especially to their (!6nde- 
scension in practising the same, is a pretension quite in character wtth the 
court of Louis XtV. " li n'est point surprenant que la po^sie soit porlte 
si loin chez cette nation. Les premiers seigneurs ne d^daignent point de la 
cultiver. My Lord Roscommon, le Due de Buckingham, my Lord Dorset, 
et plusieurs autres personnes, n6es dans le rang le plus 6leT6, ont fait dcs 
ouyrages, qui ^galent les beaux morceaux des grands pontes.*' [LeUm 
Juitfei.) 

The period chosen as the flourishing era illustrated by such incompatable 
models, is decisive of the precise nature of (he obligation with which our 
literature has in this respect, in point of fact, been burdened. It is natunl 
enough that a Frenchman should take it for granted, that the age of our 
national improvement must be contemporary with the introdatioo of Prefidl 
influence into the cabinets of our authors. How Pope was betrayed to 
give countenance to any such absurdity, by paraphrasing Horace's pretti^ 
ness of Ofwcia capia/erum fficiorem cepiiy with the direct statement, Chit 
an analogous effect was produced upon English literature by French modds, 
is perfectly incomprehensible : — 

^ We couquer'd FraDce, but felt our captive'x ohtmni ; 
Her art8 victorious triumphed o'er our arms." 

In a note, he further explains his meaning by informing the reader thai 
about this time the Earl of Dorset, Mr. Godolphin, and others, together 
with Mr. Waller, translated the Pompey of Corneille, and "the more cor- 
rect French poets began to be in reputation." If there is one fact mole 
certain in our literary history than another, it is the fact, that die courtien 
of Charles the Second set an example as injurious to the genius as to Ibe 
morals of the English people. The French character, and colour which 
they gave to their compositions, never thoroughly amalgamated with the 
more free principle and natural movement of our great vernacular writers 
under Elizabeth, James, and Charles the First. It is diGBcuIt, on any other^ 
supposition, to account for the subsequent decay of poetical invention, ttti 
the dreary waste that Dodsley's Collections, and our Miscellanies, spread 
over so long a period, of which they are almost the standard works. Au- 
thors, apparently aware that they were not, as Spenser says, of child "with 
glorious great intent,'' refused to foster and present these bantlingg as their 
own. Ashamed of a foreign and mongrel filiation, they stocked with them 
these repositories of careless literature, — the foundling hospitals of an agB 
when albums and annuals wore yet unknown. The notion that our lileft- 
ture, for upwards of a century, was sterilised by these uncongenial ingre- 
dients, which wo wanted the power to assimilate or displace, seems coo- 
firmed by the new burst that our national poetry has made, and the vigorous 
leading shoots it has thrown forth, in our own lime. The resurrection of 
English poetry coincides, to a day, with the overthrow of the conventiQMl 
syslem — that worship of strange gods, idols of wood and stone, which hid 
been imported among us from lV\e te^VYvew, Vi>i Lotd Dorset and his fashion 
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«Ue oompuiioiig. Precisely to the extent thtt we have replaced the modeb 
of home growth, and of older date, in the sanctoary, and hate made then 
•Me more orades of our belief, hare we also found in them Uie inspiration 
rf our genioi. 

We boipe that the time is not far distant when somebody will try to give 
■I a play of the old Engli^ school. Translations from the kindred sdiool 
sf Gmiany ou^t to act as introdoctioos, as lessons, as appeals. Of all 
Ae hopeless attempts that ever entered into the wit of man, the most hope- 
Im surely has been the attempt, in whatever hands, to naturalise the 
Fkench drama on English soil. The enthusiasm of Napoleon for Gomeille 
would haye satisfied Madame de S^vign^, since he declared he would have 
■ide him his prime minister. Madame de Stael, though looked on as a 
kretic by orthodox French critics, qpeaks of Racine as the greatest of all 
poMible poets. Voltaire's tragedies., as more dramatic, and full of bolder 
lofvemeDt, have their peculiar admirers. The ri^t of every people to 
aNablish at home whatever form of poetry it may deem best adapted to its 
isle and circumstances, belongs to it, as a sovereign and independent stale, 
ft is a question so purely national, that the lectures which foreign critica 
reqoently indulge in on such a subject, are usually only instances of 
mreasonable and impertinent interference, where fortunately, however, 
ok alone can be spilt, not blood. As foreigners, we consider ourselves 
mfectly incompetent to guess which way the capabilities of the French 
anguage, and the turn of their national talent, v^ill settle among themselves 
he literary insurrection which has been some time in progress against their 
mcient classical regime. But the evidence of nearly a century and a half, 
I considerable portion of which we were under the harrOw of the experi- 
ment, ought to be received as proof that the beauties of tlie French theatre 
irlU not transplant into our own. Read Voltaire's praise of Calo, and his 
latonishment that a nation, in possession of such a treasure, could still 
tolerate Shakspeare. Yet, what is Calo? Or what any one of Iho numerous 
dramas written in that sense, down to Sardanapalus? Or, lake a favourite 
French tragedy, the one which has pleased us most in the closet, or with 
which we have been most aflecled in representation, and let us imagine it 
transformed into English, in the most workmanlike way that can be con- 
ceived, — such as Gray might have done, judging by his fragment, — yet 
how utterly distinct will be the most favourable impression it can in this 
jfcape produce upon us, from that of any tolerable specimen of the regular 
M^ if they choose it, irregular) English drama I Tlicre is no dispute over 
Europe of the merit of the smaller pieces of French extraction. They keep 
oor half-price friends alive. The impassable difTerences of national taste 
recommence, we suspect, with the highest range of French comedy. The 
Mi$anihrope, for example, would seem, to an English audience, loo much 
like so many pages of the Caracieres of Bruyere, set in verse. Instead of 
that sort of pleasure we expect in a comedy, it aiTects us rather as a clever 
didactic poem, represented by tlie principal personages in one of Boileau's 
satires. However, tlie ((uestion, which we insist that experience has dc- 
dded, by overruling the authority of the gentleman-reformers of our un- 
wished Saxon faith, and by aflirming the impracticability of establishing 
lay thing like a union between the theatres of Paris and London, is 
confined to tragedy only. Lord Leveson Gower has so far earned well of 
the republic, in that he has deserted the precedent of the translators of Pom- 
pcy, and directed his attention to the German stage, ll \s \iteasa3CkVV^ ^^ 
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tbd^naine-of Gower* on the.tidepage of a yolume. of modern verses ; ihoi; 
the name, indeed, is all. that any Englishman, out of the Society dAi 
quaries, pretends to know of a writer, at the mention of whom^ we aU 
up with reverence, as to one of the traditional fathers of our poetry. 1 
only juslice to Lord Leveson, to presume that he feels no criticism cat 
$0 affronting as th^t of vague unmerited compliment. Young ladies 1 
learned to resent it, as one of the worst pieces of impertinence. We 
not pretend, therefore,, to.believe that he will preserve even the traditi( 
Ihe name of a second Gower on the roll of English poets, unless he a 
tp mix up poetry and politics together, and will devote himself men 
clusively to the cultivation of the art. Apollo is a jealous god, and 
not accept '* the devil's leavings ! " 

The strength of our age is comparatively wasted, and the talcr 
many of those most justly eminent among us are frittered away, by co* 
ting with a hundred objects, ipstead of a wise preference and deliberate 
suit of one. The important truth that the liberalarts are related, and r 
light upon each other, is abused into a neglect of the still more nece 
truth, that a diyisipa of labour and concentration of thought can 
e|Able,ihe degree of intelligence possessed by man to produce any 
really and permanently great. As every body is now required to ■ 

* In case it should be Chancer's epithet, " the moral Gower,*' which has frif^htened 
profesied antiquarians, erea from so tempting a title as the " Confessio Antantis,'* the fo 
translation of a French ballad, written by him iu his youth, will present him in a less fom 
feht:- 

'* To what shall I liken the month of May ? 
I'll call it Paradise — for there 
The thrush ncTer sang a diviner lay 
*Mid fields more green, or buds more fair. 
Nature is queen now everywhere ; 
And Venus calls lovers, away ! away I 
And none« when Love calls them, can now answet:, nny. 

*^ Vet I must pluck nettles from 'neath the rose spray, 
A chaplet meet for me to wear ; 
Smce she who alone can ponr in the bright day 
On my heart, pours in despair: 
That heart uiese disdainings no longer will bear, 
Wnilstso humbly beseech d, not a word will she say, 
Though none, when Love calls them, can now answer nay.. 

•* Go, Ballad ! plead my tender suit wiih care, 

Fall at her feet, and gentle entrance pray ; 

Full well thou'st learn'd, and well thou canst declare. 

None, when Love calls them, now should answer, nay.*' 

The original is extracted, b^ Mr. Ellis, from about fifty MS. French ballads, attributed 
which are now in the possession of the Marquess of Stafford. As Lord Leveson Gower t 
kindly to translation, it would be onlv a proper compliment to the possibility of their -pom 
lationship (only a few degrees less honourable than that of Spenser or Cowper) if he "i 
translate for us the remainder. Mr. Ellis observes, that these juvenile productiom ar 
poetical, and more elegant, than any of his subsequent compositions in his native laagw 
exhibit *' extraordinary proficiency in a foreigner." If Mr. Ellis could advance nothing i 
in behalf of the English language at that period, than that " it was certainly not quite unu 
coiurt,** it is not improbable that Gower may have felt himself equally at home in the use < 
was scarcely a foreign tongue, until, from political motives, it became discountenanced by I 
.the Third and his successors. Most likely, Gower learned both languages together; 8p< 
as often as the other ; and wrote French much more frequently, like all children bom or bro 
in a country where the higher ranks adopt an idiom either of conquest or of fashion, i 
lower remain obstinately faithful to their ancient tongue. Accordingly, of Gower s three r 
works, one is in French, and another in Liatin ; and it was not till he was turned of fiii 
commanded by Richard the Second to " book some new thing,'* he, for the first time.al 
theexperinient, whether, in any other hands but those of Chaucer, the English language ( 
Mai/e sijfficieody tractable and harmonious for verse. 
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^ body, and consequently, acquaintanceship is displacing friendship 
'C'crflhe world, so, the ambition of being supposed to be acquainted witli 
^ thing, can only end, under the most favourable circumstances^ in the 
Owing a little of every thing, and a great deal of nothing ; whilst, in or^ 
ary cases, it must degenerate into a washy, bold, and ephemeral facility. 
3 gratification of personal vanity in this apparent versatility of talent, is 
I for dearly by the public in the superficial performance of almost every 
g which every body so intrepidly undertakes. Probably no con- 
ODcy which could have arrived to Lord Leveson Gower subsequent 
le day of his nativity, would have made him either a great states- 
or a great poet. But it is almost a certainty that if he had not dab- 
so continuously in rhyme, he would not have earned the reputa- 
of being the worst Irish secretary in the memory of man, and pretty 
ly the worst official speaker, even in a ministry of which Mr. Goulburn 
Mr. Herries are members. On the other hand, if he had abstained 
i the interruption that the necessary routine of office must create, even 
ie imagination of the most business-like of poets, it is almost impos- 
! that a more abundant leisure and a severer self-criticism would not 
) either improved many of his verses, or at least withheld him from ap- 
ing to the public for its opinion on their merit. 
he fact of Lord Leveson Gower's possible existence as a poet, seems to 
land a few preliminary observations. The question is of some impor- 
e, as it concerns no less a matter than existence, and involves indeed 
ly others besides himself. The Romans, who got their taste and their 
s in literature second-hand, have passed on almost as proverbs the 
laration that there can be no such thing as middling poetry ; with the ad- 
onal axiom, that a poet must be born one, naacitur, nonfit. Looking 
. good deal of that which the ancients have preserved for us under Ihe 
le of poetry, and which ( independently of their specific approbation] 
y be assumed to be better than what was allowed to perish, it is im- 
sible not to admit that the practice of antiquity fell considerably short 
the absolute standard thus magnificently announced. Unless the 
derns are understood, in many of their poetical verdicts, to have taken 
question of law as well as of fact into their hands, it is equally clear 
t we have eat out the heart and substance of the rule altogether, by 
le most sophistical construction. But, in truth, this celebrated dictum 
ts on notliing more profound than the gratuitous assertion of its inventors 
1 retailers. No reason can be assigned why the theory in this instance, 
in others, should not be made to correspond with what appears to be the 
t as regards the subject matter, and why the same degrees and distinc- 
08 should not be acknowledged to exist in poetry as avowedly exist in 
)S8. It is not more true in the case of poetical talent than in that of 
nr kinds of intellectual superiority, that occasionally it is so peculiar 
1 determined as to discover its appropriate destination along with the 
'liest developement of its power. This is what is meant by having a gc- 
is for any particular art or science. Among human enthusiasts, poets 
ist not flatter themselves that they only have a call. Horace represents 
IS being in his time a debated question, whether poets owed more to na- 
e tlian to art. It might have been assumed, one should think, that 
re can be no comparison between the poet of God's making and of man's. 
IS this supposed pre-eminence which really constitutes the only evidence 
can possess of Jiis divine mission. Yel il will wA follow ibak, 1\qwjw 
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tbo liigliMt conceivable excellence, ihere may not be t deacending scale ot 
imagination, pawiou, flaale, down to tlie lowest point at which the last po^ 
sibld element of tlie (XM^tieal diaracter slull have disappeared. Throughoirt 
every intermediate gradation, these endowments may bo, in some bint de- 
gree, supplied by an assiduous contemplation of the works of genius, aad 
by an endeavour to make up, by means of learning, elegance, and eorreet^ 
mm, die eoniparalive parsimony of nature. These two characters wen 
perha|M never so strongly markful, so eiclusively preserved, and so higli ai 
exlrenu) of eicelience attained nw|M}ctively under each, as in those illuslriooi 
coiitemiKirariim, ShaksiM^are and lien Jonson. If Shakspeare was solely 
the unparalleh^l gift of this prodigal nature, Ben Jonson was almost ai 
solely the laborious work of iudefaligable art. It is evident that hecolleclad 
in his own way for his playH as Sir Hans Sloane did for his museum, sad 
then fitlcd in liisspo(;inu*ns like a worki^r in mosaic. 

We shall n(>vnr dinpult*. llii*. inconi))aral)le sii|»eriority of the (irsl of Mmm 
groi'it divisions. In its hi^hetil peif(M;tion it will also fre4|uehf]y find ai 
apprentiiMMhip iind4T the Kertond as much of an encumbrance as an sid. 
Ev<*n Milton's hturning is a train (hat ofU^n nearly throws him down. 
Holding Deniocritiis's opinion, that a ntui imxH nnist be a little mad, wi 
suspect that what is calltul a n^gular classical education, after the fasliioq 
of IMrson and of Hlonifield, would be the greatest injury as well as tor- 
ment which c^)uld Intfall htm ; and that the superintendence of a Irofl 
Arisl4)t4*lian critic (li(;ntl<7, for instanci;, as his literary kiH^iMSr) must ke 
enough to drive liiin mad outright. Not but that it is necessary to keep 
some method in this madness, and give it a right direction. Unluckily, i 
London saloon is not the most favourable scene for the encouragement end 
cultivation of tliat sort of aberration fn)m the commonplac4H»of lifeind 
understanding, which constitutits originality of character and indeixMidtfol 
thought. A gn*at pof^l is an ac^Mdeiit which the world has so siddoni tfam 
in any period of civilisation, and in any rank of life, that he must lat takoa 
as the rarest (Mitubination of the human faculties Were he liorn in tlie 
higher classics, the risk would In) considerably increasf^ of his Mnfi 
spoiled some way or other in his bringing up. The world, it is possible, 
might \m able lo unmake that which it coidd have never made. Cob* 
sequeutly, on an arrangement of successful |knUs into two divisions— Ikil 
of natural genius, and thai of accomplished tasti»— we sliould eK|H)ct tuM 
among the aristocracy fewer of the lirst, and more of the second, tbsa 
their bam numerical proportion. When we cAmie to this second descrifh 
tion of piietry, to be sjire, a vory little natural talent will go a long wsv. 
It need only be tukt^n up iNttimes as a gi'ntlemanly amusement and psf* 
sevenni in with ordinary parts and pins. In that event, wo can abnoil 
imdertake to promise any young nobleman, so disposed, that he shall acquit 
a sufficient degree of manual dekterity to make versifying aa agraeabia u 
billiards on a rainy morning. Nay more, that he shall be enatdad fa keep 
up externally such a specious pot^tical appearance as cannot bil to obtiis 
him cre<lil for the reality, to any ektent, with that portion of the public 
wlitmi we are surprised to see Lord Lev(>son hitch Into irreverent rhyine>^ 
'' female cousins and maiden aunts." 

Lord Leveson iHSgan l>etimi«, and has persevered. Here are thivr 

volunnw— of which the first contains, together with a few translated fnsn 

the (jerman, some poems that were written for, but did not obtain, tbf 

prixp Ml Oxford. Cfmsidenuvi, VUuV v^vviM'vssful ^tri/e poems are (ho iw^ 
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liresome reading in our lileraturo, the publication of unsuccessful ones is a 

^tuitous humiliation, which few confessors would have the barbarity to 

impose upon a penitent, in expiation for the errors of his youth. It must 

be supposed, therefore, that our author's judgment on the scale of university 

lasle in sudi matters, is all one with that of th^ saucy academician, who 

jnstified Uie badness of a poem, composed for one of these occasions, on 

the express ground of having adapted his performance to the level of his 

tribiiiiiJ. Tte second volume consists principally of a translation of Goethe's 

Ttqst; tbo last, of Wallenstein's Camp. Among the origiival poems, Uiat 

IP A ftle given at Boyle Farm is a favourable specimen of vers ie ^oeie'tfi. 

• ill the <^ber experiments at original composition unfortunately are on 

mbJects where the expression of sentiment and of poetical imagery of a 

kig^er character is required. The choice of the measure, and the imi- 

talion of Lord Byron's manner, in the * * Moravian Tale " and the ' * Drachen- 

fela," are additionally injudicious by the comparison tlius immediately 

^voked. There is a copy of verses on a soldier's funeral, which, being 

printed twice over, is apparently a favourite with its author. A funeral is not 

more the proper place for a clever saying than for a droll one ; at least, if 

our feelings are expected to be kept in harmony with the affecting solemnity 

of the scene. Considerable wit, it may be admitted, is implied in the dis~ 

oovery of the remote resemblance which is found to exist in things at first 

sight so distinct as a war-horse in its funereal trappings, and an orphan 

proud of its new mourning. But Donne, or Cowley, or Blacfcmore, could 

scarcely li^ve mistaken the surprise of such a comparison for a stroke of the 

pathetic :™ 

** Upon the coffin's sable lid they placed 
Hi« gleaniio|( helmet and his battle blade. 
And slow behind his rayen charger paced, 
Reft of the hand whose rule he once obe>'d . 

^ His mien was like au orphan child^s, whose mind 
Is yet too young a parent's loss to know. 
Yet, conscious ota change, appears to find 
A strange importance in his weeds of woe.** 

Spopser, though not Irish secretary, has left us a valuable Report on the 
stale of Ireland. Instead of any dry official legacy of that description, 
Iiord I^eyeson has taken leave of Ireland with the poetical compliment of 
"Lines on a Visit to Castle Connell Rapids, near Limerick^ September, 
US;9." Tbey are written upon the conceit of an analogy not quite so novel 
IB its principle as that just noticed, but which makes up what it may want 
iBiiDvelty« by the minuteness of the detail into which the parallel is run. 
This lengthened simile consists of the resemblance which the stream of 
Ibe Shannon in this part of its course, with " a bark careering past," 
bears to the stream of human life, with our friends upon it. There is 
fomo comfort in the assurance given us, that if we borrow an hour for the 

Ciposes this meditation may demand, the loan is one which we shall not 
ve to r^pay with sorrow. Meanwhile, it would have been more satii" 
fiGtary if the loan had been repaid us in coin more substantial and in-^ 
telljgible than the concluding stanza i-^ 

" Some barks may steal Ihe Tanknlon^. 
And the mid stream decline ; 
But life has lent its onrrent stron.:; 
And roughest aid to mine. 
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The caitled Hteep, the terraci'd fine, ' 

The scenes where art and nature fie 
The weary wandemr to arrest. 
To bid him linger and be blest — 
From these. Hcarce s«en, condeiim*d to [lart. 
With wistful eye aud aciiiug heart, 

I still must wander by , 
And, sport of fortune's wildest wave, 
Pursue the atrcaiq I cannot bra? e,'' 

What can all this gentlemanlike melancholy mean? Are we ri^t in ood- 
jecturing that the Irish secretary wanted to make a tour of pleasure, bat 
was required by " the rough aid" of the Duke of Wellington tonuJLe t 
tour of business instead ?:-^that he consequently was condeo&ned to wander 
by the '' terraced vines" of many an Irish cellar, without stopping to partake 
' their proverbial hospitality? — and that, lastly, nothing but the "sport of 
fortune's wildest wave" could have made him secretary for Ireland? The 
allegorical figure of pursuing a stream which on6 cannot brave, may be, 
-perhaps, intended as a type of the conduct (system or policy it has none) of 
the Irish administration. This conduct has indeed been latterly described 
to us as a mere waiting on the stream of public opinion in Ireland, withoat 
once attempting to stem or to control it by a moral influence, to the posses- 
sion or exercise of which it would in truth have been ludicrous to pretend. 
•* The Rapids," we fear in this respect, may represent in some degree, how- 
ever faintly, the present prospects of society in Ireland. The eddies (how- 
ever they may have been raised by agiiaiiony yet) lie too deep in natural 
causes of almost every description, to have subsided. They dre, on the 
contrary, hurrying on with a velocity and power that does indeed require 
a resolute government to brave, and an intelligent one to guide, the torrent. 
But this is a state of things far too serious for metaphors. Concessions so 
long withheld — agitation so long continued, had necessarily turned Ireland 
(men, women, and children) into a population of politicians. Emancipatioo 
staved off, and could only stave oil, its own immediate crisis. The other 
causes of discfuietudc and discontent, which must always swarm in such a 
country, will soon assume a fearful magnitude, unless they are wisely, 
humanely, and vigorously examined, relieved, and resisted, according as 
in every case the public interest may demand. There can bo no greater 
sign than the election of Mr. Wyse for Tipperary, of the real moral re- 
volution which has taken place there; or of the comprehensive sagacity and 
personal vigilance which the government of Ireland requires. 

Pope tells us, that, partly in satire and partly in good-nature, h& was accui- 
tomed to advise those contemporary poets whose natural genius he mistrusted, 
to translate. Is translation, then, so easy a matter? Did he himself Gnd 
it so? It is undoubtedly an advantage to a translator thathe has the ideas found 
for him to his hand ready made. However, in the liighest works of every 
kind of art, the mere thought is only the first step. It is one that is indis- 
pensable indeed; but not more so than a great deal else. The restraint of 
being obliged to reproduce this indcntical thought, in as nearly as possiUe 
(he same shape as the author had first produced it, comes often to more thiD 
it is at all in reason worth. It may be worth while shortly to enquire what 
arc the principal considerations which embarrass this problem. In any 
^ivon case, the greater the approximation that can be obtained towards 
similarity of mind or fellow-feeling between an author and his translator, 
assuredly so much the better chance for this identity being preserved. We 
wish, fftercfore, Ihal Drydeu \va4 uw^l^iV^^iv Eomer, and Pope, Virgil. 
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Hebergave up Ihe translation of The Messiah, ** from a real doubt how 
far we may venture to attribute to so awful a Being, at such a moment, 
vords and actions of our own invention." Otherwise, there is so strong a 
personal resemblance between Heber and Klopstock, not only in devotional 
spirit and blameless purity of mind, but in the sweet and flowing character 
cl their genius, that it will be long before we may hope for another translator 
80 appropriately designated for the task. This similarity can, indeed, be 
iud but seldom. Men of original genius choose to ride their own horse, 
aod to set up on their own account. At first sight, the necessities of trans-^ 
lation would seem absolutely to require liltle more than a susceptibility to 
he differences of style and character in composition, together with a power 
f successful imitation. Yet, will experience warrant this conclusion? 
rhe profusion of parodies with which literature has been infested, and the 
ompass of mimicry of this description displayed in works of the nature of 
he Rejected •^ddresseg, prove that, up to a certain point, these qualifications 
re by no means either very valuable or very rare . The paucity of tolerable 
ranslations, on the other hand, can only be accounted for by supposing that 
ome far scarcer talent is wanted, or that there is often some inherent imprac- 
icability in the task, of a kind for which sufficient allowances have not been 
dways made. Of course, the more natural and more varied the style of 
my author may chance to be, in the first case the less mechanical peculiarity 
Rrill there be to calch; and in the second, the more improbable will it be 
ihat the imitative skill of the copyist should enable him equally to catchall. 
In parodies, the buffoon is helped by our ill nature — ^he selects the passages 
whose mannerism most assorts with his monkey talent, and he has an almost 
indefinite license of caricature. Instead of any latitude of this sort, the 
translator is bound, throughout a work of whatever length, to severe expecta- 
tions, and exacting terms. The likeness, as looked for at first, is almost 
that of a reflection in a mirror. The difference in these conditions, is dif- 
ference enough. But the great and decisive distinction lies in the fact, that 
imitation altogether evades the chief obstacle which translation has to over- 
come. This obstacle consists in the change from one language to another. 
Because words seem but the clothes in which thoughts are dressed, it 
does not follow that thoughts may be put into a new language, and that it is 
only like a man putting on a new coat. A national costume is indeed no 
trifle : but this comes to much more than disarming, as it were, the idea, and 
the substitution of vulgar broadcloth for the tartan plaid. The secret power 
of a language is frequently as undefinable as it is intransmittible. We are 
speaking now of the general effect produced by a whole language — as the 
.cnation and representative of national character; not of that exquisite grace 
of expression, which, in the case of certain writers, has always been felt and 
idnulted to be as personal and as impossible to be copied as the charm of in- 
4mdual manners. The language of a nation becomes its atmosphere — its 
«wn breath is in it. Ariosto in English verse (Mr. Rose will excuse us) must 
always be out of place, and have something wanting. If Lord Bristol had 
Q^aged to get every stone of the Temple of Vesta safe to Ick worth, the best 
liart of it would still have been left behind, in that which is irremovable and 
incommunicable — the beautiful accompaniments of its ancient glory and 
Italian sky. So far, therefore, as any language is impressed more or less 
Btrongly with a characteristic individuality, the immediate sacrifice made, 
in this respect, is of a nature which no possible ability in a translator can 
supply. There is an evaporation that cannot be prevented. The spirit is 

VOL. I. ' ''^'^ 
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gone oiilof it on Ihe stranger's loiidi. This must be positively and u 
sally tnie, whatever is the other language. Such is the sacrifice 
consequently is found to hn, to a certain extent, unavoidable in all 
In any given case, It must further vary with llie degree of relationship (w 
in descent, principle, colouring, or other often inexplicable association; 
may subsist between the language from, and the language into, whi 
translation is to pass. According as the genius of two tongues appr 
or recedes from each other, this specific difficulty will, on all ordina 
casions, diminish or incn^ase. A comparison, thus instituted, will Uu 
determine the loss which will be likely to attend the transfer, or s 
as it were, out of one, and buying into the other. Lastly, in propor 
tfao peculiar excellencies of an author depend more exclusively on idl 
felicity and niceties of expression, the difficulty of Ihe undertaking 
towanb an impossibility. 

We will illustrate these several cases shortly. Under the first, c 
be mistaken in mentioning the name of Homer? or is the chan ge re; 
ourselves? can it be possible that another dialf.*ct might do as well as i 
early Greece, were we ourselves only but made young again,— wh 
were when borne along the proud hexameters of **tlie blind old i 
Scio's rocky isle," as on (he waves of his Mgoati Sea ? It is surely not 
mere redolence of youth : nor can we err in mainly attributing tl 
translatableness of Homer to the unrivalled and unapproachable natio 
by which the Homeric Greek appears to l>e so wonderfully distingu 
Like the song of Sion, it refuses to l)e sung in a strange land. I 
experiment. Pope and Cowper have tried the two extremes of op 
systems. Scholars will agree only in the result, namely, that the ret 
genuine Iliad is equally lost in both. The character of its scA^nery i 
entirely changed ; stripped bare in one — gilded over in the other. Ho* 
admirably particular passages may be rendered, there is an alteratic 
troduced, utal to the impression of the whole. A botanist's herba 
preserve small specimens; but no exotic, truly and grandly such, c 
naturalised in its native magnificence;. The |)alm-tree in our cli 
whether it were petted artificially in a hot-house;, or whether it 
struggle into a stunted existence out of doors, would not be the palm-4 
tlie East. Thus, the romantic pfmts (pofsts of the same class) have a 
and matin air about them belonging to the dayspring of society, whic 
be neither prolonged nor restored. Until we can call back the freshn 
the morning breeze, the same objects looked at witti the rising sun glea 
on them, or under the general glare of noon, will no longer be the i 
firyden's imitations of Chauc(;r, — Pope's imitations of Donne, arc ii 
translations from an early into a later language. In satire, the effect i 
so perceivable. But in the fintt of these instanci;s, an impediment o« 
supposed to be insurmountable, which Oryden has only surmounted b 
substitution of matetdess beauties of his own ! He wins his cause, 
Phryno pleading before the Areopagus.* 

* llie priiH:irilc which rriidom the Uiiguaue of difTifrcflt cmtuiru^ or Mrioiia, whvn dk 
marked, an \tmne<\\MU: iriNtnirriiml for convfyinp; ■ correct vim nf ttuM other bf InNinlBiiM 
much axreen wiUi iiu- Npirtof ihi; elcfcnnt t\i^cMine by Junahn on the diaJeoft of Or«eee. 
obMrYiog on the dn^iilfir iNfrfcction to which no many diivrfnct Hiali-clii were brought, he eat 
how it came to oaM, that a narticiilar dialect wan, in auch dbtatit placeii. Hod for audi a km 
lime, oxdtmvehr aet afwrt for rairiiciilAr eompoaiiiona. ReaamM are aaaimd, wliy Ihe oaii 
man ia auppoaed to have unfolded ilaelf in <>reeoe more mturallv, fpnaduaJlyp-Md perfect^, ihi 
the tuccemife fUgea of childhood, youth, and maohood. tbao w evidenced in ibe liCaaturie fli 



other oounUf. And aoeordinKW, w^nbi tha !Mit%xA floria dialaeUrcpraaent Um 
a mipr growth, and the Attic diatoci i\ie vnuAi cornVKwaWicA tA %%'^ tMi« advaaeed aft 
'wihh and inaipoatife Ionic, varytnf ^ilVi, iLitA wBim>i>ft \o, Vim VxVv^ S aw y^ ww^ 4, n» 
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The comparative history of languages, and a cursory enquiry into the list 
ofapproyed translations which haye been made from each to each, furnish 
abundant proof that this literary exchange is carried on much more ex- 
tensiyely, and on a much more advantageous footing, between some coun- 
tries than others. A mere examination of their dictionaries will not explain 
this ; any more than the weighing or pronouncing the names of Caesar and 
of Cassius will testify on the merits or the fortunes of those who bore them. 
No doubt, a philosophical explanation of all these distinctions might be 
lendered, in case we had but the appropriate facts in elucidation of the 
origin and formation of the respective languages sufficiently in detail before 
Di. But, without waiting for so unlikely a revelation, the waste of a 
preat deal of valuable labour might have been spared, if this truth had been 
jMctically attended to. The fact that the poetry of one language has been 
rell translated into some other, is, without more, no authority for the 
nference that it will submit to this process in our own. The difference 
etween the capabilities of languages in copying from each other the same 
object with accuracy and effect, may be greater than the comparative 
lowers of representation, between a picture and the engraving from 
t, CM- eyen than between the same representation in colours and in marble. 

It ihust, however, further be observed, that the character of no language 
I so fixed and stereotyped, but that the degree of its individualisation 
lepends a good deal in every instance on the character of the person vakag 
L The most vernacular dialect possible may be generalised, under an 
irtificial style, till it is made any and every language, or rather none at all, 
ind shall want no further translation than the construing of the words. 
the same consequence may follow from a higher cause, and in more sturdy 
lands. The language, that is, the material used, becomes a matter com- 
[laratiyely indifferent in the case of a writer who relies almost entirely for 
iiis effect upon energy of thought, or a sort of strong sense plainly and 
v^ementiy expressed. Thus we have three or four excellent translations 
of Juvenal ; and every nation of Europe might have, whenever it thinks fit, 
as many as it chooses. On the other hand, a great master of his native 
tongue will so far make it his own, as to find in it, or give it, peculiar pro- 

Kies of power or sweetness which it was never suspected to poness. 
le are in the literature of the world no more striking instances of this 
pastery over language, than the tractable ease and softness into which 
Terence and Horace brought so unmalleable a speech as that of Rome— 
jvhose iron substance might have been constructed by the Appian family, as 
iWll. as their own everlasting way. Terence breathed into it a new col- 
:.jkM|idal elegance, and Horace a winning grace almost inconceivable — that 
iJtriiuB nimium luhricus aapici of bright expression, which makes the 
^Ihidnation of his Odes. An attempt at translating tiiem — at leading them, 
gjit were, in chains to grace an English triumph, can be made only in the 
Ifnious ignorance with which the conqueror of Corinth threatened the 
'^percargo, who had charge of the plundered miracles of art for the Roman 
JiCHiyre, that whatever was damaged must be replaced. Dryden's Para- 
fhrases are the nearest and only approximations. The things themselves 
Will not bear removal. Like delicate wines, whose flavour perishes if 



Mare, became the natural organ of the poetical Heroic Agp. As the Rhapsodies of Homer are 
*« great example of Epic Poetry, sn Herodotu«, although of Dt^rinri descent, is conceived to bare 
'^lopted Ionic Proee as the moat fitting record for that mo.>t Epic History of naive and ^v^^WEtwsa^ 
^eieiy. 
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carricHl beyond their native vineyard, you must drink tliein on Ihc spot. (K 
ail writers, it would app(*ar, tliererure, that none are more entitled lliao 
successful translators to the credit of la di/Jficultcsurmonlee. However, nti 
lofAin^ u[)on this as so absolute a criterion of the merit of poetry as is lliff 
habit of our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, we have been 
accustomed to consider the translations of long pm^ms as rather thankless 
undertakings. In nine cas<!s out of ten they give a very deficient, aod 
indeed delusive, idea of their original ; and in none can tliey give so |ierfect 
a representation, but tliat, if a long |H)cm is indeed worili reading, it ii 
worth while to learn the language in which it was compos<Ml. Nosubstitirie 
can answer the purfiose. Charles the Fifth's rodomontade in encourage- 
ment of linguists, tliat a man was wortli as many more men just in pro- 
portion to the number of languages he knew, is a Quixolical cxaggeratioo. . 
Hut it may be safely said, that the language of every people contains the ^ 
truifst revelation of its character: — also, that the liest part of beauty, o( 
every kind, has something about it Um evamtscf^nt and mysterious lobe 
transmitted by any expedient of art. In the human countenance, il isthtt 
which no portrait — as, in pof^try, it is that which no translation — can ever give. 

Applying our principhfs to the case; liefore us, what is the result? If ! 
tliere is no sp^K^ial evidence in confirmation, there is nothing to raise a su»- 
picion that our general theory should tm changed. Various and yet ficculiar 
as is the German language, nevertheless its roots, connections, and sym- 
pathies, are so intertwined with that of England, that from amidst the dih 
meroiis attempts now making in p<K*tical translations, we would back the 
translators from the German against the field. We are, indeed, disapfMinkd 
in the present instance. By some mistake or caprice, lx>rd Leveson appein 
to us to have generally selecUMl subjets not at all suited to his |KiHer. There 
are exceptions. Among the smaller [Kx>ms, of thos<; whose merit principally 
consists in their spirit, srjme are rattled oflT with very considerable eflecl, 
like a piece of noisy music; — two or three of KOrncr's especially. Vh 
''Song of the Sword," written a few hours before the battle where he fell 
brou^t back to our thoughts Leyden's "Address to his Malay Krces," 
written whilst a French privateer was pursuing tliem ofT Sumatra. Bui 
KOroer'i verses are as much superior to those of our Oriental scholar, ai 
the inspirations of patriotism over those of simply fearless valour might be 
expected and ought to be. Again, there are ocsasionally a few conversatkuMl 
couplets scattered up and down the dramatic dialogues, very smartly ni 
cleverly done. But our real opinion on the two principal translations moil 
of course t>e determined by the impri^ion that the whole produces. M 
transbtionsofa whole, however spirited in parts, they are decided failureft. 
The degree to which they are failures, we can explain on no other sup- 
|iosition than that they have l)een taken easy, as the playthings of an idle 
afternoon. This apfiears also more probable from there being here and tberf 
such obvious mistranslations as seem inc/>m[)atible witli the fact, thitth^ 
text was corporally and seriously under tlie translator's eye at the tinek 
was turning it into rhyme. By a little more care, Wallcnstein might bf 
improved exceedingly. If Faust is translatable at all— which we almotf 
doubt — there can l>e no doubt that F.ord Leveson is not the pre-appoiolrf 
instrument for that most arduous literary achievement. 

The boldness is more to be admired than the discretion which couMh*' 

any one, for a trial of strength, to the choi(M) of Faust. It is a sort ^ 

monster in literature ; — riMkemiM\ ou\n qa ^ NKOck of art by the prodigM)* 

hardiliood displayed in Us mveuVvou, qaxCIlVn >\\^ vnaxH^^^ai^ ««ft^>S&<i^ 
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cuUon. Redeemed in a belter sense we cannol say it is. Notwilhstanding 
tbe omission of sundry objectionable passages, the immoral tendency of the 
design and incidents is so ground into the whole substance of the 
work, that the selection of it for the exercise of his talents must negative 
whatever claim Lord Leveson might otherwise bring forward to the pro- 
irerbial epithet of his poetical namesake. It is a book which Lord Eldon 
would assuredly outlaw at once. The story is, in plain English, neither 
■ore nor less than the adventures of a German Student, who, having 
Oferread himself into weariness and disappointment, quits his books for 
life and nature, by turning debauchee, and seducing a servant-maid. The 
foetical machinery, by which a subject so unpromising is worked up into 
me of the most extraordinary dramas in existence, turns on a bargain be- 
tween (jod and the Devil ; the terms of which are, that the luckless Pro- 
Jiessor is to be surrendered up, after the example of Job, to the temptations 
of Satan in his inunortal character of Mephistophelos. This bargain the said- 
Professor afterwards conGrms in his own person, by a deliberate sale of 
tiimself to the Devil, who makes his first appearance in the shape of a poodle 
dog. The remainder of the poem consists of the half-rcluclant and half- 
penitent apprenticeship which Faust, whilst nominally the master, is really 
serving to his diabolical companion. The human incidents, thus moralised 
or diabolised, are simple enough ; bat.their eflbct is widely diversified with 
poetry, profaneness, and demonology, in an infinite variety. We are hardened 
tgainst the consequences of books in England ; but in a country where a 
book is said to be received as a fact, we should dread this splendid sneer on 
the imbecility, vanity, and hypocrisy, of human learning and human virtue. 
If young men take to the road, on the authority of The Robbers, commit 
suicide because they find a precedent in Werthcr, many a lecture-room in 
I German Univenity, among the various causes under which they occa- 
sionally blow up, may set down Faust for a principal element of exp.!osion. 
Fanst appears to us, both in its matter and manner, tlic extreme compound 
of German genius and German extravagance. Is it likely that any one but an 
Engliah Goethe should find the magic style, etc. which could popularise so 
iupernalural, and at the same time so familiar, a fiendish fiction among 
us? There are some remarkable fragments of it by Bysshe Shelley. But 
Goethe has combined in the several parts of this strange* productioti, 
examples of every species of his boundless talents — Shakspearian imagina- 
Ikm— the obscene caustic scepticism of Bayle or Gibbon — the cold and flip- 
pant irony of Voltaire. If the author of Gain and Manfred might have 
done justice to the bitter and sublime remonstrances against God and Na- 
ture, yet the author of Don Juan could scarcely have preserved the inter- 
mingling shades-r-now strokes of coarse buffoonery — now touches of light 
and playful humour. The simplicity of its deep and natural tenderness, it 
is clear, he eould not have maintained at all. 

The poetry, of course, is the chief compensation whichwill support an 
English reader, and carry him through these chambers of incongruous 
imagery, and among scenes more uncouth and incomprehensible tlian the 
temptations of St. Anthony, to the points of brightness and of rest. Now 
poetry is the very part in which Lord Leveson is the uiosl feeble. Ho 
seems often to be in Audrey's condition : **I do not know what poetical is. 
. Is it honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing?" We have room to 
refer only to the beautiful lines prefixed as in Goethe's own person to the 
^ prologue of Faust. They are cither diluted into vague abstractions, or 
ircakened by the suhsiiiuiion of an arUfidaX au^ oiYi^m^vvV:^ ^^^'^^^^'^ 
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jnslead of liis own sweet and natural cxpres ion. Tlierc is nothing in the 
original about '' the breast of age being rervid to the last/' about ** fountains 
of unbidden fears/* or vanished friends ''cheering the gloonn of intellectual 
night/' or that " to cheerless seas niy streams must roll along/' or that 

'^ All which gave my maiden miiHc her grace, 
Fades and e?aporate8 into empty space ; " 

or that " er his frame a pleasing frenzy strays/' or any thing about a 
resignation of her reign by cold reality. The English, compared with the 
(rernian, is like a milliner's rose taken out of a bandbox, crisp and scent- 
less, and placed opposite the morning rose blushing on its native stalk. 
Further, in regard (o the nature of the substituted ornaments, there nay 
1)0 a necessity for adopting false ringlets, but there ran he none for putting 
I)owder in them. The lil)erties freely taken with the letter of the text, ought 
to have been justified by some corresponding advantage. IVo one expeds, 
in the case of poetry, the close ])rox;ision of an interpreter of evidence in I 
court of justice. On many, indeed most occasions, it may lie impossible to 
literally transfer from one language to another a burst of tender feeling, and 
to retain line for line the power and simplicity of the first creation. But 
in this case and elsewere, as often as tho materials of two idioms do not 
admit of this strict conversion, the talents of a translator are tried by the 
adopted means to which he has recourse. He should make it ''stuff o' the 
conscience" to remember that the slightest variation from the words aod 
meaning, style and spirit, of his author, is ^ prima facie oflence, for which 
he must render an account. It will be justifiable or excusable, manslaughter 
or murder, as the case may be. 

Schiller is a much easier writer to deal with than Goethe ; inasmuch is 
he is original, yet always belongs to the common classical school of Europe. 
There is something very natural, but quite new, in the design of Wil" 
lenstein. The fatal period comprised in it is short — that of the double 
conspiracy — his own against the Emperor, and the Emperor's against him- 
self. It is broken up into three successive parts — ^Wallenstein's Camp, the I 
Piccolomini, and Wallensteih's Death ; forming in the whole a trihgm 
which, we suspect, Athens never surpassed. Being thus circumscribed, it 
has none of the narrative and annalist character of one of Shakspeare's histo- 
rical plays. Nor does it attempt the progressive growth of a passion, like 
ambition, driven on by its imperious instinct, as in the tragedies of Miss Baillie, 
or developed under the fatal temptation of circumstances beckoning on,0 
in Macbeth. Yet the ofTect of much of this panoramic view of contempo- 
rary life, as well as of the glimpses down the interminable vista of the 
human heart, is admiraidy combined. This, it appears to us, is princi- 
pally owing to the singular skill with which the first part is managed, son 
to seem painted in, like a grand background and horizon to the remainder 
of the piece, (loleridges* splendid, but very unequal, paraphrase of the 
two latter parLs, has made the most ordinary reader of English poetry well 
acquainted with them. Rut his reader sees them to great disadvantage, 
deprived of the depth and colouring (the condensed and gathering storm) 

* Wc have too long admired Mr. Coleridge as having about him a vein of the true poetr-on 
of DetnocritUH'H Nort— not to be aware that it is out of the question to expect he should "perne 
and settle** hi§ tfanslation. like the draft of a convfyance, or we should have much to say lo his 
/lifrron. Ilowevor^ on onr occaHinn— 'Y\\<>VWtt Hot\^— W vxvkxe.MkM Himself so distttisfied «iik 
hhi vfthinn, that hn gives in the nolcnnortuTvxvinnvttivVVij ^UwtvA, W«/vcvVrQ»\i^V^««tiii(^ 
with that? Ill that raHc, wiih less dVWAcuws— \>uV*m sitv^ ca*ft,Wvii^^^ve%\«x\X\»^i^M?^*^»A^ ^ 
^TH n hankrt ofnpplvK to a wra^lh? nwg>\VMmt— 'w*>^^ ^<> ^*^^ VvtR^t^^Ms^^^^Mi^ J«» 
M rln'mvd, or at Irait cxcrriBcd, w> mui'A\ mow ««\\«rw\Nc t\^\% ww ^« VrkV,^B««N. ^^ ta w. 
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ii it was the express object of this bold dramatic preEace to work up, 
> hang like a dark electric cloud over the principal plot aod personages, 
I they were subsequently brought upon the stage, 
lis omission Lord Leveson has now supplied, by the translation of the 
luctory part, called Wallenstein's Camp. The duty required of the 
nt prologue was little more than just that amount of information, in 
>rm almost of an a'dvertisement, concerning the parties and their pre* 
story, which should make the medias res intelligible, without be- 
Dg at the beginning. Shakspeare, it is true, has found a much more 
poetical u^e for the prologue, than occurred to any of the ancients, in 
!)eautiful opening to Henry V. By this means, combined with the 
ml choruses from time to time so yividly interposed, Shakspeare has 
not only thrown a very sufficient bridge over the loose and crumbling 
1, which the breach of unity of time and place, it must be confessed, 
awkwardly creates, but has kept up throughout a dramatic breadth 
lower, that it would seem otherwise impossible to give to the scattered 
»nts of a campaign. The first of these objects Schiller did not want. 
le preliminary plan which he has here devised, he prepares and ac- 
lishes the second in a more extensive form, and with greater theatrical 
Schlegel considers Henry V. as Shakspeare's favourite hero, 
'dingly, some of the camp-scenes in that play have the same design 
it with which Wallenstein's Gamp is so skilfully planned — the por- 
ig the devotion of an army towards its victorious leader. By sepa- 
; this part of his subject, and marshalling it in advance, this precise 
t is as distinctly attained by Schiller; and with these advantages, there 
necessity afterwards for interrupting the regular course of the principal 
and interposing a new class of dramatis personw simply for that 
1, although most important, is yet a collateral purpose. Having set 
a portion of his canvass for a grand military picture, he got also room 
;h to do justice to a subject perfectly unique, as he has treated it, and 
1 must oQierwise have been pushed into a corner, 
illenstein's Gamp, taken by itself, is a more vivid sketch of a soldier's 
lan I battle by Wouvermans, a campaign by Gallot, or a Cossack and 
)rse by Vernet. We do not wonder that, when it was acted at Beriio, 
e opening of one of their campaigns, shouts of enthusiasm from the 
ibled officers burst from every corner of the house. It is strange that, 
mentioning this incident, Madame de Sta6l should be still so much in 
ige to the prejudices of Paris, as to call a piece of such irresistible ex- 
ent a burlesque — the reason of this being, to all appearance, nothing 
or less than that the dramatis personw are taken every one of them 
f the lower classes — the peasant, the sutler's wife, the quibbling ca- 
n, the recruit, and the private ^soldiers. To put the soul of poetry 

lecessary to apologise for " the Blossom on Earth's Tree," as beins novas FroneUs, ei mm 
ma, unless he should consider that the ingrafted slip is out of character with the poreat 

'* The clouds are flying, the woods are sighing. 
The Maiden is walkiuff the gras^ shore. 
And as the wave breaks witn might, with might, 
She singeth aloud through the darksome night, 
But a tear is in her troubled eye. 

^ For the world feels cold, and the heart gets old, 
Aud reBects the bright aspect of Nature no mote. 
Then take back thy cliild, llo\y Vir^u, U> lVi«ft\ 
i liarepluck'd the one b\oiaomibalViaiV(«WieM^^«Vx>^«^ % 
/ have Jived^and have loved— Mvd^dke.^ 
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Into the coarse eDJOYinents of common life is no ordinary iriumpli. 
Beggar's Bufih, or Opera of Bums, is a greater effort of genius than i 
lyrics. But more than this, Schiller has thrown a dash of heroism, as 
as the light of imagination, over these humble groups. The French i 
lulion, it is said, ** has brought out a new hero, the greatest of all,- 
people." It is impossible, whilst these bold adventurers are comp. 
notes, and in the earnestness of proud and gay contention unbosoming 
feelings, not to acknowledge, that in the camp and the day of battle the i 
of an army contain its thousands who have every thing of heroism < 
with their captains, excepting epaulettes and fame. Mere mechanical 
mand on one side, and obeidience as mechanical on the other, are 
distinctions. The stronger this conviction — yet, when one] looks as 
a height; on a scene such as Schiller here presents to us, and see 
streams from a thousand bills brought down at one man's bidding to 
in the same channel and rddi forward— one and the same wave — we I 
with all around us, before the power and predominance of a single n 
Such seem to have been Hannibal, Wallenstein, and Napoleon, surrou 
by their troops. 

^ Upon the gloomy backgroand of this scene-* 

A bold attempt of an undaunted spirit^- 

A desperately daring man is painted. 

You know him, him the raiser up of hosts, * 

Crime's worshipp'd idol, and the scourge of kingdoms— > 

The Emperor's prop, and object of his fear ; 

Fortune's adventurous son, who, borne aloft 

Upon the faY'ring influence of the time, 
* On honour's loftiest summit placed his foot. 

And, still unsatisfied, his course pursuing, 

A Tictim to untamed ambition fell? 
Not he the pageant of our scene to-night. 

Yet, mid the raidis of those his orders lead. 

His spirit and his dimly-shadow'd form 
* Win walk in union.'' 

This translation is meant, we presume, as a sort of installation o( 
Lord Leveson Gpwer 's appointment to the War-office. We doubt wh 
Mr. Bume will receive it as a part payment on account. Bat it ma^ 
come popular at the Horse Guards, and with military banft. Th 
certainly considerable talent, as well as considerable carelessness, disp 
in parts; and, as usual, the passages of most poetry are those whid 
doi^ the worst. We can give only Lord Leveson's version of the song 
which the piece concludes. It is a sort of ballad, in which the prii 
characters of the play take each their verse : — 

Second Cuirassier. 



'\ 
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, comrades, up ! to horse, to horse ! 

^0 freedom ana the field ! 
Tis there that manhood knows its force, 

The heart is there reveal'd ; 
Tis there on no other the braTc may Kly — i 
He must fight for himself, by himself he must die. 

Dragoon. 
Fair freedom yields the wide world's reign, 

And slaTes and nasters share it : 
And craft and falsehood forge the ctiain 

For those who choose to wear it ; 
But the soldier the term of his 8orrow» can brave^ 
And look death in the face.— Who shall call him a slave 

First Yoger. 
The cares o( life Vie f\in^ aYi«L^ , 
Its doubt. Us Ce&T,\ia«OTTON« ^ 
He beards his fate •.— U tmaa'^ Vo-^'S , 
Is hit percV^ance\Q-m«no^. 
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Are we mark'd for the morrow ? Time'ti goblei riuu low- 
Let ui drain the laft exqakite drop ere we go. 

Sergecmi. 

'* From heaven hit lot derivet its birth, 

B^ no lonff toil extorted. 
Which itill for treasure din the earth, 

B^ stones and rubbish tnwarted. — 
U digs and it shoTels, and fashions with pain 
The grave which its maker's own dust shall contain. 

First Yager. 

** Mid festal himps, a fearful guest 

The trembling bridegroom counts him. 
Who thundering comes where none request. 

The steed and he who mounts him. 
His suit is not settled by parchment or form — 
He wins not by parley, who woos but by storm. 

Second Cmunmeier. 

** Whv pales the eheek, why drapa the tear ? 

On, see hnn part more ood|y ! 
He has no lasting quarters here— 

How can the brave km fm^ ? 
His fate drives him oowud. aad how can the mind 
Be left with its loves and aAetions behind ? 

First Ya§tr. 

^ Up. comrades ! bridle and away, 

With breasts for battle panting ! 
Youth boib, and fresh Ufe flings its spray — 

Up, ere that life be wanting ! 
Who would share it must stake it^ and none who refuse 
The hazard shall gain it— who stakes it may lose !** 

a spirit of foolish fairness, we will enable Lord Leveson thus far to take 

ge. Should he think the translation that follows a more faded repre- ^i 

Jon of the original than the above, it will only be another proof of the 

of Shakspeare's maxim, — ** Were it as easy to do, as to know what 

to be done, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages ;! 

s' palaces." Many a critic has, we fear, been often justiBed in damn- 
play, and hissing a performance, though of infinitely less demerit than 
ossibility of his own. Our verses may claim, at least, the negative 
iety of keeping somewhat closer to the metrical movement of the 
an ; nor have we put into the mouth of a dragoon the words of a 
lin maiden, and let him speak of a soldier's death as the '' term of 
rrows;" nor have we made the last notes of a flourish of trumpets 
e charge send these veteran fatalists into the fight with an omen of 
nfiture — in the disheartening close, '' who stakes it may lose" — ring- 

their ears : — 

^ To horse, my brave comrades, to horse! onec met 
In the field, we're again our own ; 
In the field a man is worth something yet. 
And the strength of his heart is known : 
There nobody takes of the soldier the wall, 
'Til man and himself — to stand or fall. 

'* Spirit and freedom are banished the land. 

Master and slave alone you see ; .,, 

Falsehood and cuoning are high in command, \\ 

Down to the vassal of low aegrcc. 
Who calmly can look at Death full in the face, 
l^e soldier's the freeman — the last of the race. 

"" AH care about life he has thrown far away, 
Nor hears telJ of fear or sorrow ; 
Boldl/ he rides to his fate to-day — 
Jf It comes not to-day, il W\\\ come lo monoNi \ 
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Then, if we've no morrow, to-day let us 6up 
Our last joyous drops from Time's holiday cup. 

" 'Tis folly to strive, and to stnigKte, and (oil, 

When Heaven sends a life of pleasure ; 
Let Hodge pass his days in upturning the soil. 

And groveHing for hidden treasure : 
He digs and he shovels, a pitiful knave. 
Till at fourscore he finds himself digging his grave. 

^ One spring from his steed, and the rider alights, 
A swift and fearful guest ; 
The bride-torch burns bright on the easUe heightl. 

Uninvited, he joins the feast : 
He stops not of parley or ransom to hear — 
The storm of a midnight's the pay of a year. 

" Why raoumeth the maiden, and weepeth so sore ? 
Our motto is — Move, boys, move — 
Our billets are quartered toe wide world o*er. 
And leave us small leisure for faithful love. 
In no happy valley our tents are cast, 
Fierce dcstmy urges us forward too fast. 

" Then up, mv braTe conuradet. and on with the bridle ! 
More freely we breathe in the thick of the fight ; 
The foam of youth's torrent is ail the idle I 

Brush off— but let us do our work ere night. ^ 

Set your lives on the cast, and dash ^Uantly in : 
Who nothing will venture, they nothuig shall win." 

Poelry with Lord L. Gower is evidenlly an art and an accomplfghmenl; 
not a prophetical impulse, or divine necessity of nature. There is oothing 
of ** that which the spirit putteth into my mouth, that must I speak." The 
only object in publishing verses written for mere amusement, must be that 
their author may obtain, in some way or other, the opinion of the public; 
therefore we feel at liberty to tell Lord Leveson, that he has conceived, 
from the first, far too humble an idea of poetry, even as an art ; and that, if 
he has found amusement in these matters, he has acquired an art far bettor 
than the poetaster's, — to wit, that of being easily amused. NeverAeleflB, 
there are scattered up and down sufficient proofs of a light and lively hand, 
and a versatile management of numbers, to show that (in case be be willing 
to stoop to the requisite degree of concealed labour) he may look to a hi^ 
station than that in which the present volumes will place him among the 
middling poets of the day. It is our deliberate opinion, that he should pi- 
tiently adhere to his plan of translating the thoughts of others, rather thii 
risk any rash experiments with his own. As far as the choice of a sutitA 
is concerned, he appears much better qualified to do justice to writers chi- 
racterised by spirited movement, or familiar and pointed sallies, than to 
masters of a higher mood, or to the minglers of the bright and delicate 
shades of feeling and expression. He will find ample scope and v^ 
enough in the hourly enlarging field of German literature. Its philosophy, 
indeed, is too subtle and airy for our coarse and mechanical understanding!, 
which seem to insist on some practical application even in the case of me- 
taphysics. But German poetry has an affinity with our own. There is a 
beautifully imagined ode by Klopstock, where he represents the Muse of 
Germany entering the lists, as for a race, with that of Engiland. The cloud 
of dust and the intervening distance are supposed, as the competitors ap- 
proach the goal, to conceal them from his sight. We moderns shall haTC 
shame, rather than honour, from the testimony borne in it to our might; 
masters, it we can consent lo an inglorious, ijepose upon ancient, thoagh 
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deed immortal, laurels. We would fain explain the woful exhibitions so 
Dg made by us in (he Drama, by the single error d our having been 
mpted to try our fortune on this course under the cramping pressure of 
rench pumps, rather than in the noble buskins of our forefathers, glorious 
the dust of a hundred triumphs. Under this impression, we see no reason 
hy we should shrink more in the case of tragic than in any other form of 
)etical rivalry from Klopstock's challenge. When the clouds roll from 
ifore that goal, God grant that our nineteenth century may show us (what, 
jsuredly, our eighteenth cannot] an English dramatic poet, whose name is 
orthy to be mentioned with the names of Goethe and of Schiller! 



POEMS OF MR. ROl^ERT MONTGOMERY. 

The modern practice of Puffing.* 

The wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction under Ate cofer* 
g of apologue ; and, though this practice of theirs is generally tihooght 
lildish, we shall make no apology for adopting it on the present occasion. 

generation which has bought eleven editions of a poem by Mr. Robert 
ontgomery, may well condescend to listen to a fable of Pilpay.. 
A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that on a certain day he 
ould sacrifice a sheep, and on the appointed morning he went forth to buy 
le. There lived in his neighbourhood three rogues who knew of his vow^ 
id laid a scheme for profiting by it. The first met him and said, " Ob, 
«hmin, wilt thou buy a sheep ? ' I have one fit for sacrifice." — ** It is for 
at very purpose," said the holy man, ''that I came forth this day." Then 
e impostor opened a bag, and brought out of it an unclean beast, an ugly 
g, lame and blind. Thereon the Braiimin cried out, '' Wretch, who touch* 
t things impure, and utterest things untrue, callestthou that cur a sheep?" 
•'* Truly," answered the other, '' it is a sheep of the finest fleece, and ot 
e sweetest flesh. Oh, Brahmin, it will be an offering most acceptable to 
egods." — *' Friend,"said the Brahmin, *' either thou or I must be blind. ** 
Jufli then one of the accomplices came up. ** Praised be the gods," said 
H second rogue, ' ' that I have been saved the trouble of going to the market 
r • sheep 1 This is such a sheep as I wanted. For how much wilt thou 
11 it ?" When the Brahmin heard this, his mind waved to and fro, like 
le swinging in the air at a holy festival. '* Sir," said he to the new comer, 
take heed what thou dost ; this is no sheep, but an unclean cur." — " Oh 
rahmin," said the new comer, ' * thou art drunk or mad ! " , 

At this time the third confederate drew near. '' Let us ask this man," 
id the Brahmin, ** what the creature is, and I will stand by what he shall 
y." To this the others agreed ; and the Brahmin called out, ** Oh, stran- 
ir, what dost thou call this beast?" — ** Surely 0, Brahmin," said the 
lave, ** it is a fine sheep." Then the Brahmin said, ** Surely the gods 
ive taken away my senses," — and ,he asked pardon of him who carried 
le dog, and bought it for a measure of rice and a pot of ghee, and offered it 

* The Omnipresence of (he Deity, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery. London, 1S28.<— Vol. li. 
108. AprU, 1830. 
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lip lollio gods, who, being wroth al this unclean racrifine, smote him milb 
a sore disease in all his joints. 

Thus, or nearly thus, if we remember rightly, nms the story' of the 
Sanscrit ifisop. The moral, like the moral of every fable thai is worth the 
telling, lif« on thesurfacc. The writer evidently means to caution us agiiml 
the practices of puflers,~Hi class of people who have more than once talked 
the public into the most absurd errors, but who surely never played a more ■« 
difficult trick, than when they passed Mr. Robert Montgomery off upon the f- 
world as a great poet. j 

In an age, in which there are so few readers that a writer cannot suMit y 
on the sum arising from the sale of his works, no man who has not an in- |' 
dependent fortune can devote himself to literary pursuits, unless he is Mr i 
sisted by patronage. In such an age, accordinfi^y, men of letters tooofteo 
pass their lives in dangling at the heels of the wealthy and powerful; and 
all the faults which dependence tends to produce, pass into their character. 
They become the parasites and slaves of the great. It is melancholy tolhiak 
how many of the highest and most exquisitely formed of human intel!<*di 
have been condemned to the ignominious labour of disposing the common- 
places of adulation in new forms, and brightening them into new splendour. 
Iloraoe, invoking Augustus in the most enthusiastic language of rcligioiu 
veneraljon, — Statins flattering a tyrant, and the minion of a tyrant, for a mnr- 
sel of bread, — Ariosto versifying the whole genealogy of a niggardly patmn 
— Tasso extolling the heroic virtues of the wretched [creature who \oAfA 
him up in a mad-house, — these are but a few of the instances which might 
easily be given of the degradation to which those must submit^ who, not 
possessinga competent fortune, are resolved to write when there are scarcely 
any who read. 

This evil the progress of the human mind tends to remove. As a la«t«i 
for books becomes more arnl more common,' the patronage of Individ uals 
becomes less and less necessary. In the earlier part of the last century a 
marked change took place. The tone of literary men, both in this couolry 
and in France, became higher and more independent. Pope boasted tint 
he was the '* one poet" who had ** pleased by manly ways; he derided ihc 
soft deilications with which Halifax had been fefl, — asserteil his own sope- 
riority over the pensioned Boilcau, — ^and gloried in lieing not the follower, 
but the friend, of nobles and princes. The explanation of all this is very 
simple. Pope was thefirst Englishman who by the mere sale of his writiM 
realised a sum which enable^l him to live in comfort and in perfect mf^ 
pendence. Johnson extols him for the magnanimity which he showed in 
inscribing his Iliad, not U> a minister or a peer, but to Congreve. In' our 
lime, this would scarcely b(; a subject for praise. Nobody is aslooidied 
when Mr. Moore pays a compliment of tliis kind to Sir Walter Scott, or Sir 
Waller Sciitt to Mr. Moore. The idea of pilher of those gentlemen looking 
out for some lord who would be likely to give him a few guineas in retom 
for a fulsome dedication, m^ems laughaldy incongruous. Yet this is exactly 
what Dryden or Otway would have done; and it would be hard to Maine 
them for it. Otway is said to have iKjen rhokinl with a piece of bread whiefc 
he devoured in the ragenf hunger; and, wlw^lher this story be true or fabr. 
he was beyond all qucHlion miserably jKKir. Dryden, at near seventy, whea 
^/ //le/ieacf of the lit<Tar>( nu»u o\ VAVAWA,>N\Vlu>ut c-c^ual or sowmd, r^ 
rftivfu] //ireo hundred \H)iiu(\s \ot \V\s VaWs^ — VkVA^WvVwwv^Vjfw^^wMwrt 
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produced. Pope, at thirty, had laid up between six and seven thousand 
pounds,— Ihe fruits of his poetry. It was not, wo suspect, because he had 
« higher spirit, or a more scrupulous conscience, than his predecessors, but 
because he had a lai^er income, that he kept up the dignity of the literary 
character so much belter than they had done. 

From the time of Pope to the present day, the readers have been con- 
stantly becoming more and more numerous ; and the writers, consequently, 
more and more independent. It is assuredly a great evil, that men fitted 
by their talents and acquirements to enlighten and charm the world, should 
be reduced to the necessity of flattering wicked and foolish patrons in return 
for the very sustenance of life. But though we heartily rejoice that this 
evil is removed, we cannot but see with concern that another evil has suc- 
ceeded to it. The public is now the patron, and a most liberal patron. All 
that the rich and powerful bestowed on authors from the time of Msecenas 
to that of Harley would not, we apprehend, make up a sum equal to that 
which has been paid by English booksellers to authors during the last thirty 
years. Men of letters have accordingly ceased to court individuals, and 
have begun to court the public. They formerly used flattery. They now 
use puffing. 

Whether the old or the new vice be the worse, — ^whether those who 
formerly lavished insincere praise on others, or those who now contrive by 
every art of beggary and bribery to stun the public with praises of them- 
selves, disgrace their vocation the more deeply,*— wo shall not attempt to 
decide. But of this we are sure, — that it is high time to make a stadd 
against the new trickery. The puffing of books is now so shamefully and 
so successfully practised, that it is the duty of all who are anxious for the 
purity of the national taste, or for the honour of the literary character, to 
join in discountenancing it. All tlie pens that ever were employed in 
magnifying Bish's lucky office, Romanises fleecy hosiery, Packwood's razor 
strops, and Rowland's Kalydor, — all the placard-bearers of Dr. Eady, — 
all the wall-chalkers of Day and Martin, — seem to have taken service with 
the poets and novelists of this generation. Devices which in the lowest 
trades are considered as disreputable, are adopted without scruple, and 
improved upon with a despicable ingenuity, by people engaged in a pursuit 
which never was, and never will bo, considered as a mere trade by any 
man of honour and virtue. A butcher of the higher class disdains to ticket 
Ui meat. A mercer of the higher class would be ashamed to hang up 
papers in his window inviting the passers-by to look at the stock of a 
bankrupt, all of the first quality, and going for half the value. We expect 
lome reserve, some decent pride, in our hatter and our bootmaker. But 
BO artifice by which notoriety can be obtained is thought too abject for a 
Juan of letters. 

II is amusing to think over Uie history of most of the publications which 
have had a run during the last few years. The publisher is often the 
publisher of some periodical work. In this periodical work the first flourish 
of trumpets is sounded. The peal is then echoed and re-echoed by all the 
other periodical works over which the publisher or the author, or the 
author's coterie, may have any influence. The newspapers are for a 
fortnight filled with pufls of all the various kinds which Sheridan recounted, 
—direct, oblique, and collusive. Sometimes the ^ra\«e \% U\^ ^w >Ss^^ 
for simple-minded people. **Palhetic," *'su\A\mft " ''%^\««i^\^r "" ^g»RfcVS^. 
btilUaat wit," "exqmsiie humour," and oVYi^^i i^\\t^se% ^^\^^. ^^^^^^"^^ 
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fall in a shower as thick and as swoet as Uie sugar plums at a Roman car- 
uival. Sometimes greater art is used. A sinecure has been offered to the 
writer if lie would suppress his work, or if he would even soften down a few 
of his incomparable portraits. A distinguished military and political cha- 
racter has challenged the inimitable satirist of the vices of the great; and 
the puffer is glad to learn that the parti(» have been bound over to keep the 
peace. Sometimes it is thougtit ex|)edient that the puffer should put on a 
grave face, and utter his panegyric in the form of admonition! '' Such 
attacks on private cliaracter cannot be too much condemned. Even the 
exuberant wit of our author, and the irresistible power of his withering 
sarcasm, are no excuses for that utter disregard which he manifests for the 
feelings of otliers. We cannot but wonder that a writer of such transcendent 
talents,-— a writer who is evidently no stranger to tlie kindly charities and 
sensibilities of our nature, should show so little tenderness to the foibles of 
noble and distinguished individuals, with whom it is clear, from every page 
of his work, tliat he must have been constantly mingling in society." 
These are but tame and feeble imitations of the paragraphs with which the 
<laily papers are filled wiu^never an attorney's clerk or an apothecary's 
assistant undertakes to tell the public, in bad English and worse Frendi, 
how pciople tie their neckcloths and eat their dinners in Grosvenor Square. 
The editors of the higher and more resi>ectable newspapers usually preOx 
the words '' Advertis(5ment," or '' From a Correspondent," to such pan- 
graphs. But this makes little difference. The panegyric is extracted, 
and the significant heading omitted. The fulsome eulogy makes its ap- 
fiearance on tlie covers of all the Reviews and Magazines, with '* Times" or 
** Globe" affixed, though the (editors of tlie Times and the Globe have no 
more to do with it than with Mr. (joss's way of making old rakes young 
again. 

Tliat pijopie who live by personal slander should practise these arts, is 
not surprising. Those who stoop to write calumnious books may well 
stoop to puff tliem ; — and tliat tlie liasest of all trades should l>o carried on 
in tlie basTMit of all manners, is quite pro[)er, and as it should be : but how 
any man, who has the h^ast self-resfx^ct, the least regard for his own persooil 
dignity, can condesf;end to pisrsecute the public with this Kag-Cair impor* 
tiinity, we do not imderstand. Extreme poverty may, indcMHl, in some 
degree, be an (^\cus(; for employing these shifts, as it may be an excuse for 
stealing a log of mutton. But we nsally think that a man of spirit and 
dislicacy would quite as soon satisfy his wants in the one way as in the 
other. 

It is no excusfs for an author, that iIk; praises of journalists are procured 
by the money or iniluiitia; of his publisher, and not by his own. It is his 
businoss to lake such precautions as may prevent oth(TS from doing whit 
must degrade him. It is for his honour as a gentleman, and, if ho is really 
a man of talents, it will ('ventually \h\ for liis honour and interest ai a 
writer, that his works should come before the |mblic, recommended b)' 
their own m(»rits alone, and should be discussed with fierfect freedom. U 
his objects Im; really such as he may own without shame, he will find that 
they will, in the long run, be bettisr attained by suffering tins voia: of 
<;rilicism to be fairly li(;nrd. At \}rom*.iii, we too often s<!e a writer at* 
ffimplitif^ to obtain liliirarv fame as Shakspeare s usur|)er obtains sovereignty' 
The piihliHiwr plays Uur.kinvi,V\am U) VW'. '<\v\V\u)t« Va\\ym^. ^me fev 
nn'Sluren of flio conspiracy avf iW.\Vo,tvmAN v\\%vciw»^ \v^^5 wA >ie«\fc'>^ 
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the crowd. It is the busiaess of these hirelings to throw up their caps, 
and ckp their hands, and utter their vivat. The rabble at first stare and 
wonder, and at last join in shouting for shouting's sake ; and thus a crown 
is placed on a head which has no right to it, by the huzzas of a few servile 
dependants. 

The opinion of the great body of the reading public is very materially 
influence, even by the unsupported assertions of those who assume a right 
io criticise. Nor is the public altogether to blame on this account. Most, 
even of those who have really a great enjoyment in reading, are in the 
stme state, with respect to a book, in which a man, who has never given 
pirticular attention to the art of painting, is with respect to a picture. Every 
flum who has the least sensibility or imagination, derives a certain pleasure 
from pictures. Yet a man of the highest and finest intellect mi^t, unless 
ke had formed his taste by contemplating the best pictures, be easily per- 
suaded by a knot of connoisseurs that the worst daub in Somerset-house 
was a miracle of art. If he deserves to be laughed at, it is not for his 
%Borance of pictures, but for his ignorance of men. He knows that there 
is a delicacy of taste in painting which he does not possess ; that he cannot 
discriminate hands, as practised judges can ; that he is not familiar with 
(he finest models ; that he has never looked at them with close attention ; 
and that, when the general effect of a piece has pleased him or displeased 
bim, he has never troubled himself to ascertain why. When, therefore, 
people whom he thinks more competent to judge than himself, and of whose 
sincerity he entertains no doubt, assure him that a particular work is 
exquisitely beautiful, he takes it for granted that they must be in the right. 
He returns to the examination, resolved to find or imagine beauties ; and if 
he can woi^ himself up into something like admiration, he exults in his 
own proficiency. 

Just such is the manner in which nine readers out of ten judge of a book. 
They are ashamed to dislike what men, who speak as having authority, 
declare to be good. At present, however contemptible a poem or a novel 
may be, there is not the least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of 
it from all sorts of publications, daily, weekly, and monthly. In the mean 
time, little or nothing is said on the other side. The author and the pub- 
lisher are interested in crying up the book. Nobody has any very strong 
interest in crying it down. Those who are best fitted to guide the public 
opinion, think it beneath them to expose mere nonsense, and comfort them- 
selves by reflecting that such popularity cannot last. This contemptuous 
lenity has been carried loo far. It is perfectly true, that reputations which 
hive been forced into an unnatural bloom, fade almost as soon as they have 
expanded ; nor have we any apprehensions that puffing will ever raise any 
seribUer to the rank of a classic. It is, indeed, amusing to turn over some 
tae volumes of periodical works, and to see how many immortal produc- 
tions have, within a few months, been gathered to the Poems of Blackmore 
»nd the novels of Mrs. Behn ; how many * * profound views of human nature, ** 
snd ''exquisite delineations of fashionable manners," and ** vernal, and 
Wnny, and refreshing thoughts," and ** high imaginings," and ''young 
l>fealiiings,*' and "embodyings," and "pinings," and "minglings with the 
'^eauly of the universe," and '* harmonies which dissolve the soul in a pas- 
sionate sense of loveliness and divinity," the world has conlrived !o forget. 
The names oftho books ami the writers arc \mncA \u ;v% ^^^^ ^w csVCvsv^^"^^ 
^uameofihe ^i/Mer of S^oneheiige. Some o\ V\\e ^^XV^^xS^^^'A^^vw^- 
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able novels'' of the last, hold the pastry of the present year; and others df 
the class, which are now extolled in language almost too hig^-flown for the 
merits of Don Quixote, will, we have no doubt, line the trunks of eighteen 
liundred and thirty-one. But though we have no apprehensions that pufT- 
ing will ever confer permanent reputation on the undeserving, we still tliink 
its influence most pernicious. Men of real merit will, if they persevere, at 
last reach the station to which they are entitled, and intruders will be ejected 
with contempt and derision. But it is no small evil that the avenues to tame 
should be blocked up by a swarm of noisy, pushing, elbowing pretenders, 
who, though they will not ultimately be able to make good their own en- 
trance, hinder, in the mean time, those who have a right to enter. All who 
will not disgrace themselves by joining in tlie unseemly scuffle must expect 
to be at first hustled and shouldered back. Some men of talents, accordingly, 
turn away in dejection from pursuits, in which success appears to bear no 
proportion to desert. Others employ in self-defence the means by wbieh 
competitors, far inferior to themselves, appear for a time to obtain a decided 
advantage. There are few who have sufficient confidence in their own 
powers, and sufficient elevation of mind, to wait with secure and contemp- 
tuous patience, while dunce after dunce presses before them. Those who 
will not stoop to the baseness of the modern fashion are too often discouraged. 
Those who stoop to it are always degraded. 

We have of Late observed with great pleasure some symptoms which 
lead us to hope, that respectable literary men of all parties are begioning 
to be impatient of this insuflerable nuisance. And we purpose to do wlul 
in us lies for the abating of it. We do not think that we can more usefuliT 
assist in this good work, than by showing our honest countrymen what that 
sort of poetry is which puffing can drive through eleven editions ; and bov 
easily any bellman might, if a bellman would stoop to the necessary degree 
of meanness, become ** a master-spirit of the age." We have no enmity to 
Mr. Robert Montgomery. We know nothing whatever about him, except 
what we have learned from his books, and from the portrait prefixed to one 
of them, in which he appears to be doing his very best to look like a man of 
genius and sensibility, though with less success than his strenuous exertions 
deserve. We select liim, because his works have received more enthusiastic 
praise, and have deserved more unmixed contempt, than any which, as far 
as our knowledge extends, have apfieared within the last three or four years. 
His writing bears the same relation to poetry which a Turkey carpet bears 
to a picture. There are colours in the Turkey carpet, out of which a pic- 
ture might be made. There are words in Mr. Montgomery's verses. 
which, when disposed in certain orders and combinations, have made, 
and will again make, good poetry. But, as they now stand, tliey seem to 
be put together on principle, in such a manner as to give no image of any 
thing in the ''heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth.'' 

The poem on the Omnipretence of the Betty commences with a descrip- 
tion of the creation, in which we can find only one thought which has the 
least pretension to ingenuity, and that one thought is stolen from Dr^'den, 
afid marred in the stealing — 

^ Lait, foftly beautiful as music'it close. 
Angelic woman into being rose.** 

The all'pervading influence ot ihe Supreme Being is tlien described 
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^AefMfi 4wep AoTf owed 'from Pope, and a great ^afxy aqtolerable 
•f Mr. Hobert Montgomery's own. The following may 3taiid a$ ^ 
en : — 

" fiut nvho could trace Thine unrestricted QOur«e» 
Though Fanoy follpw'd with itnmortAl force? 
There *a not a blossom fondled by the breeze^ 
There 's not a fruit that beautifies Uie treq^, 
There *» not a part jcle in sea or air, 
)But nature. owns tliy plastic influence thece ! 

Srith fearful jnii.e, still be it mine to^see 
ow all is fiird and vivified by Thee ; 
4jp<Mi thy mirror, earth's majestic view, 
)ro.p^nt T^y presence, ^d to f^\ it too." 

>la$t two lines contain anexqellent specimen of Mr. jlobert Mont- 
y's Turkey-rcarpet style of writing. The majestic view of earth is 
rror of Goal's presence ; and on this n^irror Mr. Robert Montgon^ery 
God'^ presence. The use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be painted 

w naore lines, as.bad as those which we have quoted, bring us to one qf 
)st amusing instances of literary pilfering which we remeniber. It 
be of use to plagiarists to know, as a general rule, ths^t what they steal 
employ a phrase common in advertisements, of no use to any but the 
>wner. We never fell in, however, with any plunderer who so little 
itood how to tqrn his booty to good account as Mr. Montgomery. 
3yron,'in a passage which every body knows by heart> h^ said, ad- 
ig'thesea — 

^ Time nvrites no wrii^e on thine ^zure brow." 

obert*Montgomery very coolly appropriates the image, and repro- 
the stolen goods in the following form : — 

^ And thou, vast Ocean, on whose avrful face 
Time's iron feet can print no ruin-traee." 

y such ill-got gains ever prosper! 

effect which the Ocean produces on Atheists is then described in the 
ing lofty lines :•*— 

'' Oh ! never did the dark-soul'd ATHEiar^f^d, 
And watch the breakers boiling on the strand^ 
And, while Creation stagger'd at his nod, 
(Mo^ the dread prMq|9(}e.ef. the^jg^fy God! 
We hQ9r,Him in tjbe wipv^-neaveaoceany rq^, 
Hurling her trillowy crags upon the s^bre; ^ 
.We bear.^lim in the riot of the bl^st, 
And shake, while rush the raving whirlwindsjgasty* 

. Robert Montgomery's genius w^r£ not far too free and aspiring to 
ckled by the rules of syntax, we should suppose that it is at the nod 
Atheist. that cr^atipp.shudrfers, and tl\atit is lh|s sjame (Jaifk ,souled 
t .wIk) hyrls billqwy,<?riags upon.lfceshpfe. 

^ piore Jioes bring.His,Jp..^poi}iQr.insiance. of unprofitable theft. Si 
r Scott, li^. ttiese : U.o^ i n lUe il-prd . of l|>e,tsj^^— 
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** The dew Jhat on the violet lies, 
•Mocks the dark lustre ol tliine eyes/* 

pretty i9imm>mi^y**^^ Mhw»1^^^^^' ^^9^ ^\^ Jips^^ 

VOL. I. *^ 
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things of good writers, much prettier In its place than can even be conceive 
by those who see it only detached from the context. Now for Mr. Moirt- 
gomery — 

" Ami the hr\ghi dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Lik« liquid rapf ure upon beautj'n ejev." 

The comparison of a violet, bright with the dew, to a woman's eyes, is 
as perfect as comparison can be. Sir Walter's lines are part of a song ad- 
dressed to a woman, and the comparison is therefore peculiarly natural aod 
graceful. Dew on a bramble, is no more like a woman's eyes than dew 
any where else. There is a very pretty Eastern tale, of which the fate of 
plagiarists often reminds us. The slave of a magician saw his master wave 
his wand, and heard him give orders to the spirits who arose at the sum- 
mons. He accordingly stole the wand, and waved it himself in the air; 
l)Ut he had not observed that his master used the left hand for that purpose. 
The spirits thus irregularly summoned, tore him to pieces instead of obeying 
his orders. There are very few llial can safely venture to conjure wilh 
the rod of Sir Waller, and we are sure that Mr. Robert Montgomery is not 
one of them. 

Mr. Campbell, in one of his most pleasant pieces, has this line — 

'^ *' Tbe lentinel stars set their watch in the sky.'* 

The thought is good — and has a very striking propriety where Mr. Camp- 
bell has placed it — in the mouth of a soldier telling his dream. But though 
Shakspeare assures us that '^ every true man's apparel fits your thief," it is 
by no moans the case, as we have already seen, that every true poet's fli- 
militude fits your plagiarist. Let us see bow Mr. Robert Montgomery uses 
the image — , 

^ Ye quenchlesf stars ! so eloquently bright,' 
Untroubled sentries of the snadowy night. 
While hatf the world is kipp'd in downj dreams. 
And round the lattice creep your midnight beams. 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes. 
In lambent beauty looliiog from the skies ! " 

Certainly the ideas of eloquence — of untroubled repose — of placid eyei, 
on the lambent beauty of which it is sweet to gaze, harmonise adminbly 
with the idea of a senlry ! 

We would not be understood, however, to say, that Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery cannot make similitudes for himself. A very few lines farther on. 
we find one which has every mark of originality, and on which, we will 
be bound, none of the poets whom he has plundered will ever think of 
making reprisals : — 

^ The soul, aspiring, pants its source fo mount. 
At streams meander level with their fount." 

We teke this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude in the world. 
In the first place, no stream meanders, or can possibly meander, level wilk 
its fount . In the next place, if streams did meander level with their fount-N 
no two motions can be less alike than that of meandering level, and that of 
mounting upwards. 

We have then an apostrophe to the Deity, couched in terms which, in 
any writer who dealt in meanings, we should call profane, but to which, ^f 
suppose, Mr. Robert Montgomery attaches no idea wbalever :— 
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"Yes! pause and thinkv within one fleetiag.hour, 
How Vast a universe oheja Thy power ; 
Unseen^ but felt> Thine interfused control 
Works in each atoni> and 'pervades the whole ; 
Expands the blossom^ and erects the tree. 
Conducts eadi vapout. and commands each sea^ 
Beams in each ray, bias whirlwinds be unfnrl'd^ 
Unrols the thunder, and upheaves a worid l^ 

No Beld-preacher ever carried his irreverent familiarity so far, as to bid 
the Supreme Being stop and meditate on the importance of the interests 
Which are under his care^ The grotesque indecency of such an address 
throws into shade the subordinate absurdities of the passage, the unfurling 
of whirlwinds, the unrolling of thunder, and the upheaving of worlds. 

Then comes a curious specimen of our poet's English — 

'^ Yet not alone created realms enjp^ge 
Thy faultless wisdom, grand, pnmeval sage ! 
For all the thronging woes to life allied 
Thy mercy tempers, and Thy cares provide." 

We shouM be glad to know what the word *' For" means here. If it is a 
preposition, it makes nonsense of the words, ** Thy mercy tempers." If it 
is a conjunction, it makes nonsense of the words, ** Thy cares provide." 

These beauties we have taken, almost at random, from the first part of 
the poem. The second part is a series of descriptions of various events, — 
a battle — a murder — an execution — a marriage — a funeral, — and so forth. 
Mr. Robert Montgomery terminates each of these descriptions by assuring 
OS that the Deity was present at the baltle, murder, execution; iharriage, or 
funeral, in question. And this proposition, which might be safely predi- 
cated of every event that ever happened, or ever will happen, forms the 
only link which connects these descriptions with the subject, or with each 
other. 

How the descriptions are executed, our readers are probably by this time 
able to conjecture. The battle is made up of the battles of all ages and na- 
tions; '* red-mouth'd cannons, uproaring to the clouds," and ''hands grasp- 
ing firm the glittering shield." The only military operations of which this 
part of the poem reminds us, are those which reduced the Abbey of Qued- 
linburgh to submission — The Templar with his crosss— the Austrian and 
Prussian grenadiers in full uniform — and Curtius and Dentatus with their 
battering-ram. We ought not to pass by unnoticed the slain war-horse, 
^ho will no more — 

^ Roll his red eye, and rally for the fight ;** 

^[« the slain warrior, who, while ** lying on his bleeding breast," contrives 
to '* stare ghastly and grimly on the skies." As to this last exploit, we 
<an only say, as Dante did on a similar occasion, — 

'^ Forse per forza gia di narlasia 
Si stravolse cosi alcua del tutto : 
Ma io nol vidi, ne credo che sia." 

The tempest is thus described'^ 

** But lo ! around the manhMlin^ clouds unite. 
Like thick battaiiona halting for the fight ; 
The sun sinks back, the tempest spirits sweep 
Fierce through the air, and flatter on the deep ; 
Till from their caverns rush -the maniac blasts, 
Tear the loose sails, and split the creaking masts, 
And the lash'd billows, roUing in a train, 
Rear their white heads, and race a\ong t\\e woatv'^ 
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What, we should like to know, is Ihfe differeHitid between the two ope- 
rations which Mr. Robert Montgomery so acctiraJbely distinguishes from each 
other, — the fierce sweeping of the tempest spfrlfA iMrough the air, and the 
rushing of these maniac blasts from their caverns? And why does the former 
operation end exactly %hen the latter commences? 

We cannot stop over each of Mr. Robert Montgotnerjr% descriptions. We 
liCiVet shipwrecked sailor, Who *' visions h viewiess temple iatiie^i "•-a 
Anid l Bife r, w^vtands on a heatii, '< with atsky ltp», w 0old eeBYrisMH 
yptMi^;**-^^^ ipioiM man, to whom, «B he Hcto In bed et trl^H^— < 

^ The paooraroa of past life appean, .. 

Wardit bit pUre itJiiid, atid )tie\ti k into tkMh ;''— 

a traveller, who loses his way, owing to the thickness of the " cloud-bal-* 
talion," and the want of '' heaven-lamps, to beam their holy li^t." We 
have a description of a convicted felon, stolenfromlhat incomparable passage 
in Crabbers Borough, wbich has made many & YOQgh and cynical reader cry 
like a child. We can, however, conscientiously decliure that persOus (Jif 
(he most excitable sensibility may safely venture upon H in Mr. KobeH 
Montgomery's alteration. Then we have the '* poor, mindleft, pale-faced, 
Tnaniac boy," who— 

" RnWn \uk vacarit'^yV, 



To'gre^l tbe-glbwirtg fand^H ofthe'M^.*' 

What are globing fanci^ of the sky ? And what is the meaning of tiw 
iwo lines which almost Immediately follow? 

^ A soullcM thing, a ftpirit bf tie woods. 
He Idtcs'to commiiiie "wiHi this field* knillibnAi.'* 

fid^ can a soulless thing be a spirit? Then comes a -pancigyHc ob Ihe 
Sunday. A baptism follows ; — after that a marriage ;— and we -then fit- 
iseedy io'dne course, to the visitation of the sick, and the burial of tbedeed. 
Vfleh as Death has beentpcJrsoniBed, Mr. Montgomery has found some- 
4ihlg tiew to ^-about him. 

** O Death ! thou dreaiiless vanquisher of earib, 
, 'rile ElmeaU^rattk blasted at' thy hiHh ! 
' CareeriAfr round the world like UmpetH wind. 

Martyrs before, and victims strew'd behind ; 

Ag«s on ages cannot grapple thee, 

bragging the world into eternity ! ** 

If t}j^i^i)eahy6iie line ib this ptassage about %hidh' we dire%drem'lfai&%A 
iUhn'^ut tUe r^t, it is the fourth. What the difl^^efnce Miy%eMtweeD 
the victims and the martyrs, leihd Vrhy the iiiart^r^fiiile toKei^fore^Beath, diKi 
the victims behind him, are to us great mysteries. 

We now come to the third part, of Whidi we may say with honest Cassio. 
** Why. this is a more excellent song than the other." Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery is very severe on the infidels, and ihid<$rfAd»'to |(r(ff^,4ifrit,'« be 
elegantly expresses it, 

"* One^grMtBAtiteDterllHtaM the iMlfiMiirioiis wMe.** 

What an enchanter has'lo do VffliMmiH'g/^orVlfet 'a helm has to do with 
burmony, we do hot quite iinderstand. 'He'i^poeedh'with his argumeot 
tboi :— 
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*^ A5^ <^>ff »eft <Jf W»? t^At iiaip.^! C^ncc fc^ f»me^ 
A\\ ^t tne f je perceives, or ^ngue hat named ; 
The spaeioua world, and all iltwoad«f«!l>o£n 
DM^less, ttlf-erwt«il, ud (brl<V3i,^ 
Like to the flashVi? bnbptes on a atireanij, 
Pini fi'bm the cloaa, or phantoip ib a aream?'^ 

JpyM fee wrry to stfke our f^th m ?i Wgh^r fovw: (f M^ ft^^^^ 
;omery's logic! Does he believe that lightning, and bubbles, ana the 
)meDa of dreams, are designless and self-created? If he does, we 
)i conceive why he may not believe that the whole universe Is design- 
ad self-created. A few lines; before, he tells us th^t it is the Deity who 
* thunder rattle from the skiey deep." His theory is therefore this, 
Irod made the thunder, but that the lightning made itself. 
t Mr. Hoberl Montgomery's metaphysics are not at present our oaniQ . 
oeeed^to ^l forth the fearful eflfeols of Atheism :— - 

^* Ahen, biood-stalu'd Muri^, b^re l^ij bnlf^Q^? firip , 
And thou, Rebellion, Welter in ihjr storm : 
Awake, ye spirits of avenging crime; 
Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time ! ^ 

. ^ot^tilpatgqqiery is fond pf per^oaification, and telfings, wa oaad 
ly, te (jiat sehool of poets who bold that qothiqg morQ is neceasary to 
^rsonifioation in the poetry, tluMI td. begin $i word with a capital lettiU'. 
er may, without impropriety, bam her arpi,-T^as she did long ago, in 
ampbeU's Pleasures of Hope, But what possible motive Rebellion 
ave for weltering in her storm, — what avenging crime may be, — who 
rits may be,-rwhy they shoqld burst from their bonds, — what their 

may be, — why they should battle with the time, — what the time 
[)e,-^and what a battle between thp time apd the spirits of avensing 

would re^mble, w^ must confess ourselves quite unable to upaer- 

^^ Aud hf re \ti Alerpory ti|rn hpr (jarful gl^e 
Oil ihe dark horrors of tumultuous Prancp, 
When blood and blaspbemy defiled her land. 
And fierop ^pbellion ^I^ooj^ her sv^gp hapd.^ 

her Rebellion shakes her own hand, shakes the hai)d of Memory, or 
s the hand of France, or what any one of these metaphors would 
, we know no more than we know what is the sense of the following 

,c .— 

'* Let ihe fouLorgies of infuriate cringe 
Picture the raging havoc of tliat tune, 
Whi.'o jti^gjiVid Rel^ellipn marched to kiAdie m^p, 
Fr«ht in hejr rear, and Murder jp her vap. 
And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaughter'd gti^en* 
Who dropu'd no tear jupon the dreadful scene, *" 
When gush'd the life-blood from thine angel form^ 
And marlyr'd beauty perishM in the storm. 
Once worsihipp'd paragon of all who saw, 
Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law,*' &c 

is ib^ distinction between the foul orgies, and <)he raging havoc 
I ihe ?foul orgies are 4© picture? Why does ftight go t^lnd Re- 
0, aad Miirder before V Wby should not Mjurder fall behind Frisht? 
by flbould not all the three walk abreast? , We have read of a hero 
liad 

'* AiiiaEemcnl in his van, with Flight combined, 
Arid Sprroyv's faded form^ Aud«SioUtud£ b<.4vvad." 
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Gray, we suspect, could have giyen a reason for disposing the allegorical 
attendants of Edward thus. But to proceed ;—" Flower of Austria" if 
stolen from Byron. *' Dropp'd" is false English. *'Perish'd in the storm" 
means nothing at all : and "thy look obedience'' means the very rerersc 
of what Mr. Robert Montgomery intends to say. 
Our poet then proceeds to demonstrate the immortality of the soul :^ 

** And •bftil tbe •otil, (he firant of reMoo^ 6»e,^ 
When duft and darkncM round ito teaiplc Ue? 
Did God breathe io it no ethereal fire, 
Dimlew and qoenchlew^ though the breath expire f* 

The soul is a fountain ; and therefore it is not to die, though dust aa^ 
darkness lie round its temple, because an ethereal fire has been breathed 
into it, which cannot be quenched though its breath expire. Is it tbe 
fountain, or the temple, that breathes, and has fire breathed into it? 
Mr. Montgomery apostrophises the 

^ Immortal bcacoot^— epiritt of the jiMt," — 

and describes their employments in another world, which are to be, it 
seems, bathing in light, hearinc fiery streams flow, and riding on liring 
cars of lightning. The deathbed of the sceptic is described with what we 
suppose is meant for energy. 

** Ke« huw he »hu<ldeni at the thoiigt:t of death ! 
What doubt and horror hang upon hi* breath. 
The fibberiog tenths gbzed eye, and marble limb ! 
Shades from tha Wmh afatk out and efare at him." 

A man as stiff as marble, shuddering and gibbering violently, would cer- 
tainly present so curious a spectacle, that the shades, if they came in bis 
way, might well stare. 

We then have the deathbed of a Christian made as ridiculous as false 
imagery and false English can make it. But this is not enough : — The Day 
of Judgment is to be described, — and a roaring cataract of nonsense » 
poured f<Hlh upon this tremendous subject. Earth, we are told, i§ dashed 
into Eternity. Furnace blazes wheel round the horizon, and burst into 
bright wizard phantoms. Racing hurricanes unroll and whirl quiveriog 
fire-clouds. The white waves gallop. Shadowy worids career around. 
The red and raging eye of Imagination is then forbidden to pry further. 
But further Mr. Robert Montgomery persists in prying. The stars bound 
through the airy roar. The unbosomed deep yawns on the ruin. The bil- 
lows of Eternity then begin to advance. The world ^ares in fiery slumlier. 
A car comes forward, driven by living thunder. 

** Creatioo ehudderM with MiUime diiHnax. 
And 10 a bUising tempeit whirl* away .** 

And this is fine poetry ! This is what ranks its writer with tbe master 
spirits of the age I This Is what has been described over and over again, 
in terms which would require some qualification if used respecting Paradiie 
Lost ! It is too much that this patchwork, made by stitching together old 
odds and ends of what, when new, was, for the most part, bot tawdry 
fripperv, is to be picked off the dunghill on which it ou^t to rot, and to 
>9 held up to admiration as an ineftVimabVi^ ^V^Auv^tv q( art. And what 
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Viiust we think of a system, by means of which verses like those which 
y^^ have quoted — verses fit only for the poet!s corner of the Morning Post 
— can produce emolument and fame? The circulation of this writer's 
poetry has been greater than that of Southey's Roderic, and beyond all 
Qomparison greater than, that of Gary's Dante, or of the best works of 
Coleridge. Thus encouraged, Mr. Robert Montgomery has favoured the 
public with volume after volume. We have given so much space to 
the examination of his first and most popular performance, that we have 
none to spare for his Universal Prayer, and his smaller poems, which, as 
the puffing journals tell us, would alone constitute a sufficient title to 
literary immortality. We shall pass at once to his lasb publication, entitled 
Satan. 

This poem was ushered into the world with the usual roar of acclamation. 
But the thing was now past a joke. Pretensions so unfounded, so impudent, 
and so successful, had aroused a spirit of resistance. In several magazines 
and reviews, accordingly, Satan has been handled somewhat roughly, and 
the arts of the putTers have been exposed with good sense and spirit. Wo 
shall, therefore, be very concise. 

Of the two poems, we rather prefer that on the OmnipicsLMice of tiie 
Deity, for the same reason which induced Sir Thomas More to rank one 
bad book above another. ** Marry, this is so somewhat. Thjs is., rhyme. 
But the other is neither rhyipe nor reason." Satan is along soliloquy, 
which the devil pronounces in (iye or six thousand lines of blank verse, 
concerning geography, politics, newspapers, fashionable society, theatrical 
amusemenls. Sir Walley Scott's novels. Lord Byron's poetry, and Mr. 
Martin's pictures. The .new designs for Miiton have, as was natural, par- 
ticularly attracted the attention of a personage who occupies so conspicuous 
a place in them. Mr. Martin must be pleased to learn, that, whatever 
may be thought of those performances on earth,, they give full satisfaction 
in Pandemonium, and that he is there thought to have hit off the likenesses 
of the various Thrones and Dominations very happily. 

The motto to the poem of Satan is taken from the Book of Job : — 
** Whence comest thou? — From going to and fro in the earth, and walking 
up and down in it." And certainly Mr. Robert Montgomery has not failed 
lo make his hero go to and fro, and walk up and down. With the exception, 
however, of this propensity to locomotion, Satan has not one Satanic qua- 
lity. Mad Tom had told us, that ** the prince of darkness is a gentleman ;" 
but we had yet to learn that he is a respectable and pious gentleman, whose 
principal fault is, that he is something of a twaddle, and far too liberal of 
iiis good advice. That happy change in his character which Origen antici- 
pated, and of which Tillotson did not despair, seems to be rapidly taking 
j»Iace. Bad habits are not eradicated in a moment. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that so old an offender should now and then rclajpse for a short time 
into wrong dispositions. But to give him his due, as the proverb recom- 
mends, we must say, that he always returns, after two or three lines of 
impiety, to his preaching lone. We would seriously advise Mr. Montgo- 
mery to omit, or alter, about a hundred lines in different parts of this largo 
volume, and to republish it under the name of ** Gabriel." The reilecrtions 
of which it consists would come less absurdly, as far as there is a more and 
a less in extreme absurdity, from a good than from a bad antiel. 

We can afford room only for a single quotation. We give one laken al 
random — neither worse nor better, as far as we ran perceive, than, any 
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Other equal number of hues in the book. The Devil goeer te? tbcf plUy, Ml 
motBlisBB thereon as follows : — \\ 
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LIFE AND POETRY OF LORD BYRON, f 

We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Gonsidered merely 
as a composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimeDS <^ 
English i)ffO0e which our age has produced. It contains, indeed, iMsiogjIe 
passage equal to two or three which we could select from the Lite of She- 
ridan. But, as a whole, it is immeasurably superior to that work. The 
style is agreeable, clear, and manly ; and, when it rises into eloquesee, 
rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the matter inferior to the 
manner. 

It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits more of kindoeai, 
fairness, and modesty. It has evidently been written, not for the purpose 
of showing-«-wbat, however, it often shows — how well its author can write; 
but for the purpose of vindicating, as far as truth will permit, the memory 

* Waatof room precludes the poctibilit? of the rollowinff ioterenting arltcleft, which I had tettcf 
ed, being added to the other enayt on Poetry and the Drama:— \ critiqui oo \Vordtwonli^ 
iSjLcunioD, Mid to be writtoa by Mr. Jeffrey, Vol. xxif . p. I ; a disteitaiion oo the cootrovgflr 
concerning the authenticitjr of Omian'ii Poemji. attribured to Sir Wiiiier S:ott, Vol ti. p^ tVj 
a reriew of CampbeU't Specimens oT Britilh Poetrr, Vol. ixxi. p. 46*2.; Stricture dr the IMf* " 
the Minnesingers or Oermaik Tronhadours ef( the Twetfth and Thirteenth CeMMHt Yol. tlii. P- 
107.; Review of the Paradise of Coquettes, Vol. xxiv. p. 397. 

f Letter* and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of hit* LlTi;. By 'thoma* Moore, t^sH- ^ 
K<^.- Vol. I'm. p. 544. lun^ ISai. 
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Music and Pomp their nrin{;libf^st>irit sb<ed 
Around me; beauties in their clood-like robes 

Shioe forth,— a scenic paradise, it plates , 

Intoxication through the reelini sen^e y 

Of flush'd enjoyment. In the motley host | 

Three prhne gradations may be rank'd : the first, f ' 

To ihount upon the wings of gniats|ieareVmMd, I 

^nd win a flash of his PronirAiedD tboavht^-^ ' 

1*0 smile and weep, to shiidder, and achieve ' 

-i round of passions teoAknipj(enc6, ^ 

Attend : the second are a sensual itihe 
Convened to hear romantic harlots sing. 
On formM to banquet a lasciTions gaze, s 

While the bright perfidy of ^dnton eye* j 

Tbrottgh brain aod spirit darts delicious fire ; j 

The last, a throns most pitiful ! whO seem, \ 

With their corroded figures, rayleKS glance, \ 

And death-like struggle of decaying flg6, 
Like painted skeletons in oharnel pomp 
ffet forth io satirise the human kind; — 
How fine a pro<«pect for demoniac Tieit! 
* Creatures whose *>uU outbalance worlds awake ! ' 
Methioks I hear a pitying angel cry.^ 

Here we conclude. If our remarks give pdid to Mr. Robert Mon^ofiiefy, 
we are sorry for it. But, at whatever cost of pain to individuals, litei^Uire 
must be purified from this taint. And, to show that we are tiot actuated 
by any feelings of personal enmity towards him, we hereby gite notice, that, 
as soon as any book shall, by means of puffing, reach a second edttiofl, 
our intention is to do unto the irriter of it as we have done tiAtoMr. IMmiH 
Montgomery. * 
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SL ceiebrated mdn wFro can no- tonger ymdicale himself. Mr. Mo€fe 
5T€t thriisu hittiself between Lord Byron and the ptihlic. WHb the 
tongest temptations to egotism, he has mA no more about himself than 
eie sobjed abisokitely required. A greater part — indeed the greater part 
-of these tolumes consists of extracts from the Letters and Journal^ of 
Lord Byftxy ; and it is difGcuh to speak too highly of the shit) which has 
^i* sboWB iff the selection amd arrangement. We will not soy thai we 
Halte Hot occasionalFy remarked in these two large quartos an anecdote 
which stionld have been omitted, a letter which should have been suppressed, 
H name which should have been concealed by asterisks, or asterisks which 
do not answer the purpose of concealing the namt^ But it is impossible, 
oft a general survey, to deny that the task has been executed with great 
jpdgment and great humanity. When we consider the life which Lord 
l|ron had led, his petulance, his irritability, and his communicativenesa, 
we cannot but admire the dexterity with which Mr. Moore has contrived U> 
ethibit so much of the character and opinions of his friend, with so lillle 
pain to the feelings of the living. 

The extracts from the journals and correspondence of Lord Byron are 
in the highest degree valuable — not merely on account of the information 
which they contain respecting the distinguished man by whom they were 
written, but on account, also, of their rare merit as compositions. The 
Letters— ^t teast those which were sent from Italy — are among the best in 
oor language. They are less affected than those of Pope and Walpole; — 
they hate more matter in them than those of Cowper. Knowing that many 
of them were not written merely for the person to whom they were directed, 
bnl were general epistles, meant to be read by a large circle, we expected to 
find them clever and spirited, but deficient in ease. We looked with vigi- 
lance fof instances of stiffness in the language, and awkwardness in the 
transitions. We have been agreeably disappointed ; and we must confess, 
that if the epistolary style of Lord Byron was artificial, it was a rare and 
admirable instance of that highest art, which cannot be distinguished from 
Aature. 

Of the deep and painful interest which this book excites, no abstract can 
give a just notion. So sad and dark a story is scarcely to be found in any 
Wotfc of fiction ; and we are little disposed to envy the moralist who can 
read it without being softened. 

The pretty febleby which the Duchess of Orleans illustrates the character 

irf her son the Regent, might, with little change, be applied to Byron. All 

Ihe biries, save one, had been bidden to his cradle. All the gossips had 

be^n profuse ot their gifts. One had bestowed nobility ; another, genius ; 

a third, beauty. The malignant elf, who had been uninvited, came last,. 

and, uhaUe to reverse what her sisters had done for their favourite, had 

tnixed up a curse with every blessing. In the rank of Lord Byron, in his 

utiderstadding, in his character, in his very person, there was a strange 

union of opposite extremes. He was born to all that men covet and ad- 

tuire. But in every one of those eminent advantages which he possessed 

ovef others^ there was mingled something of misery and debasement. He 

^Imfl sprung ftoto a house, ancient indeed and noble, but degraded and im- 

po?eri6hed by a series of crimes and follies, which had attained a scandalous 

poblidty. The kinsman whom he succeeded had died poor, and, but for 

nwKJiful judges, would have died upon the gallows. The young peer had 

great intellectual powers; yet ihore was an v\t\<o\«v<\ \iW\\TvV\^\K\"^. >\^" 
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liad naturally a generous and tender heart; but his temper was waywank 
and irritable, lie had a head which statuaries loved to copy ; aud a foot,, 
the deformity of which the beggars in the streets mimicked. Distinguished^ 
at once by the strength and by the weakness of his intellect, aflectionale y«l, 




character was intrusted, was more capricious still. She passed from }f^ 
roxysms of rage to paroxysms of fondno^s. At one time she stifled him j 
with her caresses — at another (ime she insulted his deformity. He came i 
into tlie world, and the world treated him as his mother treated iiim — some-. 1 
limes with kindness, and sometimes with severity, never with justice. It j 
indulged him without discrimination, and punished him without discriml- ; 
nation. He was truly a spoiled child, — not merely the spoiled child of 
his parent, but the spoiled child of nature, the spoiled child of fortune, llio 
spoiled child of fame, the spoiled child of society. His first poems were re-, 
ceived with a contempt which, feeble as they were, they did not absolulely 
deserve. The poem which he published on liis return from his travels 
was, on Ihe other hand, extolled far above its merit. At twenty-four hC; 
found himself on the highest pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, Wordsn 
worth, Southey, and a crowd of other distinguished writers, beneath his 
feet. There is scarcely an instance in history, of so sudden a rise to so dizzy, 
an eminence. 

Every tiling that could stimulate, and every thing that could gratify tlic 
strongest propensities of our nature — the gaze of a hundred drawing-rooms, 
the acclamations of the whole nation, the applause of applauded men, liie 
love of the loveliest women — all this world, and all tlie glory of it,— were 
at once offered to a young man to whom nature had given violent passions, 
and whom education had never taught to control them. He lived as many 
men live who have no similar excuses to plead for their faults. But hk 
countrymen and his countrywomen would love him and admire him. They 
were resolved to see in his excesses only tlie (lash and outbreak of thai 
same fiery mind which glowed in his poetry. He attacked religion; yet 
in religious circles his name was mentioned with fondness, and in man) j 
religious publications his works were censured with singular tenderness. 
He lampooned the Prince Regent ; yet he could not alienate the Tories. ' 
£very thing, it seemed, was to be forgiven to youth, rank, and genius. I 

Then came the reaction. Society, capricious in its indignation as it liad 
been capricious in its fondness, flew into a rage with its forward and pelted 
darling. He had been worshipped with an irrational idolatry. He was 
|)ersecuted with an irrational fury. Much has been written about tliose 
unhappy domestic occurrences which decided the fate of his life. Yet no- 
thing is, notliing ever was, so positively known to the public, but this,— 
that he quarrelled with his lady, and that she refused to live with him. 
There have been hints in abundance, and shrugs and shakings of the head, 
and **\Vell, well, we know," and **We could an if we would,'' and "If 
we list to speak," aud '' There he that might an they list." But we areool 
aware that there is before the world, substantiated by credible, or even by 
tangible evidence, a single fact indicating that Lord Byron was morr to i 
blame than any other man who is on bad tenns with his wife. The prufesr- 
mmal men whom Lady Byron consulted, were undoubtedly of opinion llui I 
she oufihl not to live wilU \\cr \\v\^W\\<\. IM vV. is to be remembered llwl I 
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led Ihat opiuion without hearing both sides. We do not say, we 
lean to insinuate, that Lady Byron was in any respect to blame. 
: that those who condemn her on the evidence which is now before 
c, are as rash as those who condemn her husband. We will not 
e any judgment; we cannot, even in our own minds, form any 
on a transaction which is so imperfectly known to us. It would 
1 well if, at the time of the separation, all those who knew as little 
matter then as we know about it now, had shown that forbearance, 
ider such circumstancjes, is but common justice, 
ow no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
fits of morality. In general, elopements, divorces, and family 
pass with little notice. We read the scandal, talk about it for a 
forget it. But once in six or seven years our virtue becomes 
IS. We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency to be vio- 
ie must make a stand against vice. We must teach libertines, 
Snglish people appreciate the importance of domestic ties. Ac- 
, some unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved than 
whose offences have been treated with lenity, is singled out as 
)ry sacrifice. If he has children, they are to be taken from him. 
a profession, he is to be driven from it. He is cut by the higher 
id hissed by the lower. He is, in truth, a sort of whipping-boy, 
vicarious agonies all the other transgressors of the same class are, 
>osed, sufficiently chastised. We reflect very complacently on 
^verity, and compare with great pride the high standard of mo- 
lished in England, with the Parisian laxity. At length our anger 
. Our victim is ruined and heart-broken. And our virtue goes 
sleep for seven years more. 

;ar that those vices which destroy domestic happiness ought to 
;h as possible repressed. It is equally clear that they cannot bo 
by penal legislation. It is therefore right and desirable that 
»inion should be directed against them. But it should be 
gainst them uniformly, steadily, and temperately, not by sudden 
arts. There should be one weight and one measure. Decima- 
(vays an objectionable mode of punishment. It is the resource 
too indolent and hasty to investigate facts, and to discriminate 
ween shades of guilt. It is an irrational practice, even when 
y military tribunals. When adopted by the tribunal of public |i 

t is infinitely more irrational. It is good that a certain portion 
3 should constantly attend on certain bad actions. But it is not 
the offenders merely have to stand the risks of a lottery of infamy? 
f-nine out of every hundred should escape ; and that the hun- 
erhaps the most innocent of the hundred, should pay for all. if 

mber to have seen a mob assembled in Lincoln's Inn to hoot a ;i; 

, against whom the most oppressive proceeding known to the '^ 

iw was then in progress. He was hooted because he had been ,•! 

Bnt and unfaithful husband, as if some of the most popular men ^ 

— Lord Nelson, for example — had not been indifferent and un- ij 

sbands. We remember a still stronger case. Will posterity ^ 

lat in an age in which men, whose gallantries were universally 
d had been legally proved, filled some of the highest offices in 
lud in the army — presided at the meelings of religious and be- 
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MYoleul in5tilutioii8 — wure the delight of every society, nod the CavouriUft 
of the multitude— a crowd of moralisU went to the theatre, in order k, 
pelt a poor actor for disturbing the conjugal felicity of an aldonnanl Wbit 
there was in the circumstances, cither of the offender, or of the suDEerer, 
to vindicate the zeal of the audience, we could never conceive. ItbH 
nercr been supposed that the situation of an actor is peculiarly favouraUq . 
lo the rigid virtues, or that an alderman enjoys any special immunity froa [^ 
injuries such as that which on this occasion roused the anger of the public. '-^ 
But such is the justice of mankind. i 

In these cases, the punishment was excessive ; but the offence ivm L 
known and proved. The case of Lord Byron was harder. True Jedwoo4 t 
justice was dealt out lo him. First came the execution, then the investigir ; 
lion, and last of all, or rather not at all, the accusation. The publie, ^ 
without knowing any thing whatever about the transactions in his tamilj, ' 
flew into a violent passion with him, and proceeded to invent stories whieh 
might justify its anger. Ten or twenty different accounts of the separatioa, 
inconsistent with each other, with themselves, and with c^immoo seaia, 
circulated at the same time. What evidence there might be for any om 
of these, the virtuous people who refieated tliem neither knew nor cared '• ! 
for in fact these; stories wore not the causes, but the effects, of tlie publie 
indignation. They resembled those loathsome slanders which Uoldsmith, 
and other abject lil)ellers of the same class, were in the habit of publisliiBg 
about Bona[)arte ; — how he poiwwul a girl with arsenic wheo he was il 
the military school, — how lie hired a grenadier to shoot Desiaix at 
Marengo,— how he filled St. Cloud with all the pollutiooa of Capre*. 
There was a time when anecdotes like these obtained some credence froH 
p<5rsons, who, haling the French emperor, without knowing why, wen 
eager to lN;lieve any thing which might justify their hatred. LordByroo 
fared in the same way. His countrymen were in a bad humour with him. 
His writings and his character had lost the charm of novelty. He had 
been guilty of the offence which, of all offcnan^, is punished most severalf : 
he had been ovcr«^raiscd ; he had excited too warm an interest ; and the 
public, with its usual justice, chastisfxl him for its own folly. The air '^ 
tachments of the multitude lM*ar no sm»ll resemblance to those of Ik 
wanton enchantress in the Arabian Tales, who, when the forty days of her ] 
fondness were over, was not content with dismissing her lovers, but coar j 
demned them to expiate, in loathsome shapes, and under severe puaiih- \ 
ments, the crime of having once pleased her too well. 

Tlie obloquy whieh Byron had U) endure, was such as might well han 
shaken a more constant mind. The newspafjers were filled with lampooM. 
The theatres shook with execrations. He was excluded from cirdei 
where he had lately been the observer] of all observers. All those creepin; 
things that riot in the decay of nobler natures, hastened to tlieir repifit; 
and Ihey were right;— they "did after their kind. It is not every day IM 
the savage envy of aspiring dunces is gratififsd by the agonies of such a spifil, 
and the degradation of such a name. 

Tlio unhappy man Icil his coimlry for evfjr. The howl ^4 cootuflielt 
fiillowed him across the sea, up the Bhino, over tlie AIpe ; M gradually 
waxed fainter ; it died away. Those who had raised it began to a$k eseh 
otiier, what, after all, was Wa*. matter about whirh they had hmiB sf» 
rlamonmu; and wished to ifivitc bnrk \\\ti rriniinnl whom thi^v had ju^ 
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IkiEBed frbtn thedi. His poetry became more popular Ihan it ^ad ever 
ken; -and his complaints were read with tears by thousands md tens of 
AfouHnds vAm had never seen his face. 

flto had fixed his home od the shores of the Adriatic, to the most pio- 
taMaque and interesting of cities, beneath the brightest of skies, and iiy 
dm brighlest of seas. C^nsoriousness was not the vice of the neigh- 
boon whom he had chosen. They were a race corrupted by a bad 
CWMmment and a bad religion ; long renowned for skill in the arts tif 
mluptoeuBneas, and tolerant of all the caprices of sensuality. From the 
-finblic opmion of the country of his adoption he had nothing to dread. 
mth the public opinion of the country of his birth he was at ^)en war. 
lie -planged into wild and desDerate excesses, ennobled by no genei^OB 
or lender sentiment. From nis Venetian harem he sent forth volume 
tftortcrfiune, full of -eloquence, of wit, of pathos, of ribaldry, and of hitler 
iMain. His health sank under the eflTects of his intemperance. liiR 
Ur tiffBed grey. His food ceased to nourish him. A hectic fcve withered 
Vta up. It seemed that his body and mind were about to perish to- 

From his wretched degradation he was in some measure rescued by an 

Mtthmenty culpable indeed, yet such as, judged by the standard of mora- 

iity established in the couritry where he lived, might be called virtuous. 

MiOi fmagination polluted by vice, a temper embittered by misfortune, 

ted « frame habituated to the fatal excitement of intoxication, prevented 

tiln from fully enjoying the happiness which he might have derived from 

the purest and most tranquil of his many attachments. Midnight draughts 

tf nrdeklt^spirilB and Rhenish wines had begun to work the ruin of his^ne 

htelleot. 'His verse lost much of the energy and condensation which had 

^tinguished it. 'But he would not resign, without a struggle, the empire 

Mich he 'had exercised over the men of his^neration. A. new dream df 

Iftibition arose before him; — to be the centre of a literary party — the 

teat mover of an intellecitual revolution,— ^to guide the public mind df 

Itnglandifrom -his Italian retreat, as Yoltaire had guided the public mind of 

Rratfce Trom the villa of 'Ferney. With this hope, as it should seem, he 

«lablMied Tke Liberal, But, powerfully as he had affected the imagina- 

IkMlB'of his coritemporaries, he mistook ^his own powers, if he hoped to 

WMIbt theiropinions ; and he still more grossly mistook his own disposition, 

IThe ttiought that he could long act in concert with other men df letters. 

4licplan foiled, and'failed ignominiously : angry with himself, angry with 

WBOMdJutors, he relinquished it; and turned- to another project, the Inst 

ind the noblest of his life. 

(A. MItion, once the first among the nations, preeminent in knowledge,. 

ir ydt nkieiit in military glory, the cradle of philosophy, of eloquence, and 

'Wte fide arts, had been for ages bowed down under a cruel yoke. AllUhe 

SiMi'Which tyranny generates — the abject vices which it generates in those 

Ifhoaiibmft to it — the ferocious vices which it generates'in those who 

"Straijlgle against it — had deformed the character of that -miserable race. 

^e^valo1:ir -which had won the great battle of human civilisation, — ^whidi 

ted'taved Europe, and subjugated Asia, — lingered only^mong pirates «nKl 

Mbers. The! ingenuity, once so conspicuously displayed in every departniailt 

^'pby^rkol and moral science, had been depraved into timid and-serviie 

conning. On a sudden this degraded people had risen on theiropprasson. 
fcl ww ili U rttncadMftMlP^trtfyetf-^bythe'.siirgoa^ potentatas, tiieymdlound 
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in themselves somclliing of that which might well supply the place of aH 
foreign assistance, — something of the energy of their fathers. 

As a man of letters, Lord Byron could not hut be interested in (he eveol 
of this contest. His political opinions, though, like all his opinions, unsettled, f 
leaned strongly towards the side of liberty, lie had assisted the Italjai . 
insurgents with his purse; and if their struggle against the Austrian go- 
vernment had been prolonged, would probably have assisted them with his - 
sword. Hut to Greece he was attached by peculiar tics. He had, whei 
young, resided in that country. Much of his most splendid and popular 
poetry had been inspired by its scenery and by its history. Sick of iiH ^- 
action, — degraded in his own eyes by his private vices and by his litenuy 
failures, — pining for untried excitement and honourable distinction,— he 
carried his exhausted body and his wounded spirit to the Grecian camp. 

His conduct in his new situation showed so much vigour and good sense 
as to justify us in believing, that, if his life had been prolonged, he might 
have distinguished himself as a soldier and a politician. But pleasure and 
sorrow had done the work of seventy years upon his delicate frame. The 
hand of death was on him : ho knew it ; and the only wish which he uttered 
was that he might die sword in hand. 

This was denied to him. Anxiety, exertion, exposure, and those fatal 
stimulants which had become indispensable to him, soon stretched him on 
a sick-bed, in a strange land, amidst strange faces, without one human 
being that he loved near him. There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated 
Englishman of the nineteenth cx^ntury closed his brilliant and miserable 
career. 

We cannot even now retrace those events without feeling something of 
what was felt by the nation, when it was first known that the grave had 
closed over so much sorrow and so much glory; — something of what vas 
felt by those who saw the hearse, with its long train of coaches, turn slowly 
northward, leaving behind it that cemetery, which had been consecrated by . 
the dust of so many great poets, but of which the doors were closed against 
all that remained of Byron. We well remember that, on that day, rigid 
moralists could not refrain from weeping for one so young, so illustrious, 
so unhappy, gifted with such rare gifts, and tried by such strong temptations. • 
The history carries its moral with it. Our age has indeed been fruitful of . 
warning to the eminent, and of consolations to the obscure. Two men have 
died within our recollection, who, at a time of life at which few people have ^ 
completed their education, had raised themselves, each in his own de- 
partment, to the height of glory. One of them died at Longwood, the other , 
at Missolonghi. 

It is always difficult to separate the literary character of a man who lives 
in our own time from his personal character. It is peculiarly difficult to 
make this separation in the case of Lord Byron. For it is scarcely too much 
to say, that Lord Byron never wrote without some reference", director 
indirect, to himself. The interest excited by his life mingles itself in our \ 
minds, and probably in the minds of almost all our readers, with the in- 
terest which properly belongs to his works. A generation must pass away ! 
before it will be possible to form a fair judgment of his books, considered i 
merely as books. At present they are not only books, but relics. We will. • 
however, venture, though with imfeignod difjidonce, to offer some desul- 
tory remarks on his poetry. 
His lot was cast in the limo of % ^rcat literary revolution. That poetical 
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ynasty which had dethroned the successors of Shakspeare and Spenser was, 
A its turn, dethroned by a race who represented themselves as heirs of the 
Liicient line, so long dispossessed by usurpers. The real nature of this re- 
rolution has not, we think, been comprehended by the great majority of 
those who concurred in it. 

If this question were proposed — wherein especially does the poetry of 
our times differ from that of the last century? — ninety-nine, persons out of 
ahundred would answer that the poetry of the last century was correct, but 
eold and mechanical ; and that the poetry of our time, though wild and 
hregular, presented far more vivid images, and excited the passions far 
more strongly than that of Parnell, of Addison, or of Pope. In the same 
manner we constantly hear it said, that the poets of the age of Elizabeth had 
far more genius, far less correctness, than those of the age of Anne. It 
seems to be taken for granted, that there is some necessary incompatibility, 
some antithesis between correctness and creative power. We rather sus- 
pect that this notion arises merely from an abuse of words ; and that it 
has been the parent of many of the fallacies which perplex the science of 
friHcism. 

What is meant by correctness in poetry ? If by correclness be meant the 
omforming to rules which have their foundation in truth, and in the prin- 
ciples of human nature, then correctness is only another name for excel- 
lence. If by correctness be meant the conforming to rules purely arbitrary, 
correctness may be another name for dulness and absurdity. 

A writer who describes visible objects falsely, and violates the propriety 
of diaracter, — a writer who makes the mountains ** nod their drowsy heads" 
It night, or a dying man take leave of the world with a rant like that of 
Maximin, — may be said, in the high and just sense of the phrase, to write 
incorrectly. He violates the first great law of his art. His imitation is al- 
together unHke the thing imitated. The four poets who are most eminenUy 
free from incorrectness of this description are Homer, Danle, Shakspeare, 
and Milton. They are, therefore, in one sense, and that the best sense, the 
most correct of poets. 

When it is said that Virgil, though he had less genius than Homer, was a 
more correct writer, what sense is attached to the word correctness? Is it 
meant that the story of the ^Eneid is developed more skilfully than that of 
the Odyssey ? — that the Roman describes the face of the external world , or the 
emotions of the mind, more accurately than (he Greek? — that the characters 
of Achates and Mnestheus are more nicely discriminated, and more con- 
sistently supported, than those of Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses? The 
fact incontestably is, that for every violation of the fundamental laws of 
poetry, which can be found in Homer, it would be easy to find twenlv in 
Virgil. 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of all the plays of Shakspeare that which 
is commonly considered as the most incorrect. Yet it seems to us infinitely 
more correct, in the sound sense of the term, than what are called the most 
correct plays of the most correct dramatists. Compare it, for example, with 
thelphig^nie of Racine. We are sure that the Greeks of Shakspeare bear 
a fair greater resemblance than the Greeks of Racine to the real Greeks who 
besieged Troy ; and for this reason, that the Greeks of Shakspeare are 
human beings, and the Greeks of Racine mere names; — mere words printed 
in capitals at the head of paragraphs of declamation. Racine, it is true, 
would have shuddered at the thought of making Agamemnon quote Aristotle. 
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But of wiiftt use 16 k ioawid a -fiiogle AnadhronlfiiD, wbao the whole 
4g oneaiiachroiiigmr-*ihe lopiog iml'pbraBeB of Vei>s«iUei io the -cai) 

I« -the sense in which we.arefiow using itbe woi:4 correctness, we 
that Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. fioloridge, ace far . 
coDToct writers than those who.are commooly extolled as the models d 
vectness, — (Pope, foriexample, and Addison. The single descripUoo 
moonlight night io Pope's Iliad contains rmose inaccuracies than ic^ 
found in all the Excursion. There is not a single scene in £ato, in m 
«very ^Ihing that conduces io poetical illusion^-^the,prc(priety of chara 
of language, of situation, — is not more grossl-y vjolatod than jn any p 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel. No man can possibly think that the Jioi 
f]ff Addison .resemble IheiFcal Romans, so closely as the moss*-troope 
Scott (resemble the real imoss-troopers. Watt Tinlinnand William o/ 
Joraine :are not, it is true, .persons of so much dignity as Gato. £u 
dignity of theipersonsirepresentedihas as little to do with the coitrectnc 
fpoelry as withithe i^orrectness.of painting. We prefer a^gipsy hy lieyi 
to his Majesty's head on a sign-post, and a Borderer by Scott to a sei 
'by Addison. 

iln whatfsense,rthen, is thewovd.correctness used iby. those who «ay, 
the author of .theiPursuitSiof liilerature, that Pope was the most .co 
of JSnglish Poets, and that, next to Pope, came the late Mr. iGifl 
What is the natureand'value.of that.coEreotness,ithe praise of whi< 
denied to Macbeth, to Lear, and to Othello, and given to iioole-s transla 
and to all'the Seatonian prixe-rpoems? We can discover no eternal n 
no irule founded in treason and in the nature of things-<-which Shaksj 
does not observemuch more strictly than 'Pope. (But if hy correclnei 
■meant the conforming to a narrow legislation, which, while lenient U 
49»ai^ in stf, multiplies, without the shadow of a reason, ihemalaprohi 
— ^if by correctness be meant a strict attentiouito certain ceremonious ol 
vtances, which are no more essential to poetry than etiquette to good.gov 
ment, or than the washings of a Pharisee to devotion ,-^then, assui^ 
iPope may (be a more correct poet i than '8hak^peare;;and, if the code we 
little allered,iColleyiCibbQrmJght.be.A.mQre correct poet. than JPopc. 
it may \well be doubted .whether this rkind. of correctness, be. a imerit<^i 
whether it.be not an absolute foult. 

Jt would be amusing to make, a digest of the. irrational laws which 

eritios!have framed. for the ^vernment. of pools. .First in celebrity an 

absurdity 'Standithe dramatic unitiesof ^pkce .and time. No,hiunan b 

»has.ev«rrlieen.able!to And any thing thateould, even hy courtosy, be.cs 

an argument for these unities, except that they havebeen deduoedfrom 

general practice of the Greeks. It requires no very profound examina 

rto discover that ther6reekdflama9,ofteaadmirabIe as compositions, an 

exhibitions of human character and human life,;{ariuferior to i the £n{ 

:plays of the age of rElizabeth. Every iScholarknoW;S that the draioatic. 

of. the .Athenian tragedies -was at first rsubordinate to the: lyrical ^parti 

would, Iherefere, have been : little less than a^miracle,! if tnciJaws.^f 

Athenian stage'hajd!been:fouiid. to suit plays in which there .was.naeho 

'Ail the greatest masterpieces of the dramatic art have been compost) 

direct violation of the unities, and could never baveibe^n compo^.if 

unities had netheen violated. It is clear, £prexaipple, thatju^^.cbari' 

. ASfllMt'^MIamlet eoutdi iiever> have been developed wilhin the limits to wt 
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i confined himself. Yet such was the reverence of literary men during 
ist century for these unities, that Johnson, who, much to his honour, 
the opposite side, was, as he says, *' frighted at his own temerity ;" 
afraid to stand against the authorities which might be produced against 

ere are other rules of the same kind without end. ' ' Shakspeare," says 
T, ''ought not to have made Othello black; for the hero of a tragedy 
, always to be white.'* ** Milton,*' says another critic, ''ought not 
ve taken Adam for his hero ; for the hero of an epic poem ought 
's to be victorious." " Milton/' says another, ''ought not to have 
> many similes into his first book ; for the first book of an epic poem 
; always to be the most unadorned. There are no similes in the first 
of the Iliad." " Milton," says another, " ought not to have placed 
epic poem such lines as these : — 

* I also erred in OTermucIi admiriog.' ^ 

why not ? The critic is ready with a reason — a lady's reason . ' * Such 
" says he, " are not, it must be allowed, unpleasing to the ear; but 
edundant syllable ought to be confined to the drama, and not admitted 
(pic poetry." As to the redundant syllable in heroic rhyme, on serious 
cts it has been, from the time of Pope downward, proscribed by the 
-at consent of all the correct school. No magazine would have admitted 
jorrect a couplet as that of Drayton'— 

** As when we lired untouched with these disgraces, 
When as our kingdom was our dear embraces.'* 

her law of heroic poetry, which, fifty years ago, was considered as 
imental, was, that there should be a pause — a comma at least-^t the 
>f every couplet. It was also provided that there should never be a 
$top except at the end of a couplet. Well do we remember to have 
1 a most correct judge of poetry revile Mr. Rogers for the incorrectness 
at most sweet and graceful passage — 

** *Twas tbioe, Maria, thine^ without a sigh, 
At midnight in a sister's arms to die. 
Nursing the young to health.** 

rRoger Newdigate is fairly entitled, we think, to be ranked amongst the 
, critics of this school. He made a law that none of the poems written 
ie prize which he established at Oxford should exceed fifty lines. This 
seems to us to have at least as much foundation in reason as any of 
) which we have mentioned«-nay, much more, for the world, we 
ve, is pretty well agreed in thinking that^the shorter a prize-poem is, the 
ir. 

^e do not see why we should not make a few more rales of the same 
,— why we should not enact that the number of scenes in every act 
be three, or some multiple of three.'^that the number of lines in 
y scene shall be an exact square, — that the dramatis perstnuB shall 
T be more or fewer than sixteen, — and that, in heroic rhymes, every 
y-sixth line shall have twelve syllables. If we were to lay down these 
•OS, and to call J|^|^,],6old8iniih, and Addison, incorrect writers for not 
Bg complied imn our whims, we should act ^rec;\«eV^ ^ VYi.Q»«t ^t^Ix^ 

rots, T, *C5k 
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acl, who find incorreclnessiii the magnificent imagery and the varied music 
of Coleridge and Shelley. 

The correctness which the last century prized so much, resembled Ihf 
correctness of those pictures of the garden of Eden which we see in old 
Bibles,— an exact square, enclosed by the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
and Euphrates, each with a convenient bridge in the centre— rectangular 
beds of flowers — along canal, neatly bricked and railed in — the tree of 
knowledge, clipped like one of the limes behind the Tuilleries, sUnding in 
the centre of the grand alley— the snake twined round it— the man on the 
right hand, the woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact 
circle round them. In one sense the picture is correct enough. Thatis to 
say, the squares are correct; the circles are correct ; the man and the woman 
are in a most correct line with the tree ; and the snake forms a most correct 

spiral. 

But if there were a painter so gifted, that he should place in the canvass 
that glorious paradise, seen by the interior eye of him whose outward sight 
had failed with long watching and labouring for liberty and truth,— if there 
were a painter who could set before us the mazes of the sapphire brook, the 
lake with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery meadows, the grottoes overhung 
by vines, the forests shining with Hesperian fruit and with the plumage of 
gorgeous birds, the massy shade of that nuptial bower which showered 
down roses on the sleeping lovers, — what should we think of a connoisseur 
who should tell us that this painting, though finer than tlie absurd picture 
in the old Bible, was not so correct? Surely we should answer — It is both 
finer and more correct; and it is finer because it is more correct. It is not 
made up of correctly drawn diagrams ; but it is a correct painting — a worthy 
representation of that which it is intended to represent. 

It is not in the fine arts alone that this false correctness is prized by narrow 
minded men — by men who cannot distinguish means from ends, or what 
is accidental from what is essential. M. Jourdain admired correctness in 
fencing. ''You had no business to hit me then. You must never thrust 
in qfuzrtiWl you have thrust in tierce." M. Tomes liked correctness in 
medical practice. '' I stand up for Artemius. Tliat ho killed his patient 
is plain enough. But still he acted quite according to rule. A man dead 
is a man dead ; and there is an end of tlie matter. But if rules are to be 
broken, there is no saying what consequences itiay follow." We ha^e 
heard of an old German officer, who was a great admirer of correctness in 
military operations. He used to revile Bonaparte for spoiling the scienoeot 
war, which had been carried to such exquisite perfection by Marshal Daua. 
''In my youth wp used to march ami countermarch all the summer without 
gaining or losing a square league, and then we went into winter quarters. 
And now comes an ignorant, hotheaded young man, who flies about from 
Boulogne to Ulm, and from Ulm to the middle of Moravia, and fights bat- 
tles in J)ecember. The whole system of his tactics is monstrousif 
incorrect.'' The world is of opinion, in spite of critics like these, that the 
end of fencing is to hit, that tlie end of medicine is to cure, that the end of 
war is to conquer, and that those means are the most correct which best 
accomplish the ends. 

And has poetry no end, — no eternal and immutables principles? b 
poetry, like heraldry, mere maVVei ot atV^vVx^T^ te^sulation? The heralds 
icll U3 that certain scutcheons aivA\H2«s\u^ ^ttfA}^ ^e1^»ai cxsoJ^B&siK&^tnd 
that to put colours on colours, or lueV^Xs oum^^a^/v^^^^sfc\5«lfsw^«^'^ 
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re reversed, — if every coat of arms in Europe were new fashioned, 
vere decreed that or should never be placed but on argeni^ .or ar- 
it on or J — that illegitimacy should be denoted by a lozenge, and 
lood by a bend, — the new science would be just as good as the old 
, because both both the new and the old would be good for nothing, 
ummery of Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, as it has no other value 
\i which caprice has assigned to it, may well submit to any laws which 
may impose on it. But it is^not so with that great imitative art, to 
ver of which, all ages, the rudest and the most enlightened, bear 
. Since its first great masterpieces were produced, every thing that 
^eablein this world has been changed. Civilisation has been gained, 
lined again. Religions, and languages, and forms of govemment, 
ages of private life, and modes of thinking, all have undergone a 
ion of revolutions. Every thing has passed away but the great fea- 

nature, the heart of man, and the miracles of that art, of which it is 
3e to reflect back the heart of man and the features of nature. Those 
range old poems, the wonder of ninety generations, still retain all 
reshness. They still command the veneration of minds, enriched 
literature of many nations and ages. They are still, even in wretched 
ions, the delight of schoolboys. Having survived ten thousand 
)us fashions, having seen successive codes of criticism become obso- 
ley still remain, immortal with the immortality of truth, — the same 
)erused in the study of an English scholar, as when they were first 
1 at the banquets of the Ionian princes. 

ry is, as that most acute of human beings, Aristotle, said more than 
usand years ago, imitation. It is an art analogous in many respects 
irts of painting, sculpture, and acting. The imitations of the painter, 
Iptor, and the actor, are, indeed, within certain limits more perfect 
lose of the poet. The machinery which the poet employs, consist 
of words ; and words cannot, even when employed by such an artist 
ler or Dante, present to the mind images of visible objects quite so 
and exact as those which carry away from looking on the works of 
sh and the chisel. But, on the other hand, the range of poetry is 
ly wider than that of any other imitative art^ or than that of all the 
milative arts together. The sculptor can imitate only form ; the 
only form and colour ; the actor, until the poet supplies him with 
only form, colour, and motion. Poetry holds the outer world in 
n with the other arts. The heart of man is the province (A poetry, 
poetry alone. The painter, the sculptor, and the actor, when the 

unassisted by the poet, can exhibit no more of human passion and 
er than that small portion which overflows into the gesture and the 
iways an imperfect, often a deceitful, sign of that which is within. 
3per and more complex parts of human nature. can Jbe exhibited by 
3f words alone. Thus the objects of the imitation of poetry are the 
external and the whole internal universe, the face of nature, the vi- 
es of fortune, man as he is in himself, man as he appears in society, 
igs of which we can form an ioiage in our minds, by combining to- 
parts of things which really exist: . The domain of this imperial art 
aensurate with the imaginative faculty. 

rt essentially imitative ought not surely lo b^ wAi\fetV^V^\\5^«»^\^^^ 
make its imilatioDS less perfect than ftie^ ^ovsX^o^c^^Nsfc^N ^«ji^ 
iio obey siich rules ought to be caWeA, tvoV <»t^^^V, X^wXvci^^^^^^ 
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artists^ The true way to judge of the rules by which English poeti7 was 
gOYorncd during llio last century, is to look at the effects which they pro- 
duced. 

ft was in 1780 that Johnson completed his Lives of Uie Poets. He tells 
us in that work, that since the time of Dryden, English poetry had shown 
no tendency to relapse into its original savageness ; that its language had 
been refined, its numbers tuned, and its sentiments improved. It may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether the nation had any great reason to exult in the 
refinements and improvements which gave it Douglas for Othello, and the 
Triumphs of Temper for the Fairy Queen. 

It was during the thirty years which preceded the appearance of Johnson's 
Lives, that the diction and versification of English poetry were, in the sense 
in which the word is commonly used, most correct. Those thirty years 
form the most deplorable part of our literary history. They have be- 
queathed to us scarcely any poetry which deserves to be remembered. Two 
or three hundred lines of Gray, twice as many of Goldsmith, a few stanzas 
of Beattie and Collins, a few strophes of Mason, and a few clover prologues 
and satires, were the masterpieces of this age of consummate excellence. 
They may all be printed in one volume, and that volume would be by no 
means a volume of extraordinary merit. It would contain no poetry of the 
highest class, and little which could be placed very high in the second class. 
The Paradise Regained, or Comus, would outweigh it all. 

At last, when poetry had fallen into such utter decay that Mr. Hayley 
was thought a great poet, it began to appear that the excess of the evil was 
about to work the cure. Men became tired of an insipid conformity to a 
standard which derived no authority from nature or reason. A shallow 
criticism had taught them to ascribe a superstitious value to the spurious 
correctness of poetasters. A deeper criticism brought them back to the 
free correctness of {the first great masters. The eternal laws of poetry re- 
gained their power, and the temporary fashions which had superseded those 
laws went after the wig of Lovelace and the hoop of Clarissa. 

It was in a coM and barren season that the seeds of that rich harvest 
which wo have reaped, were first sown. While poetry was every year 
becoming more feeble find more mechanical, — while the monotonous ver- 
sification which Pope had introduced, no longer redeemed by his brilliant 
wit and his compactness of expression, palled on the ear of the public, — the 
great works of the dead were every day attracting more and more of the 
admiration which they deserved. The plays of Shakspeare were better 
acted, bettor edited, and better known, than they had ever been. Our 
noble old ballads were again read with pleasure, and it became a foshion to 
imitate them. Many of the imitations were altogether contemptible. But 
they showed that men had at least begun to admire the excellence which 
they could not rival. A literary revolution was evidently at hand. There 
was a ferment in the minds of men,— a vague craving for something new— 
a disposition to hail with delight anything which might at first si^t wear the 
appearance of originality. A reforming age is always fertile of impostors. 
'Hie same excited state of public feeling which produced the great separatioo 
from the see of Rome, produced also the excesses of the Anabaptists. The 
same stir in the public mind of Europe, which overthrew the abuses of the 
old French govornracnt, produced the Jacobins and Thcophilanthropists : 
Macpherson and the Delia Cruscas were to the true reformers of English 
poetry, what KnipperdoWing wa& lo LwVW , oc ^^i Clootz wu to Turgot. 
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The public was never more disposed to believe stories without evidence, and 

to admire books without merit. Any thing which could break the dull mo- 

BOloDy of the correct school was acceptable. 
The forerunner of the great restoration of our literature was Co wper . His 

literary career began and ended at nearly the same time with that of Alfieri. 

^parallel between Alfieri'and Cow per may, at first sight, seem as unpro- 
misiDg as that which a loyal Presbyterian minister is said to have drawn, in 
i7A5, between George the Second and Enoch. It may seem that the gentle, 
shy, melancholy Calvinist, whose spirit had been broken by fagging at 
school, — ^who had not courage to earn a livelihood by reading the titles of 
kills in the House of Lords, — and whose favourite associates were a blind 
old lady and an evangelical divine, — could have nothing in common with the 
baogfaty, ardent, and voluptuous nobleman, the horse-jockey, the libertine, 
who fought Lord Ligonier in Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his 
queen. But though the private lives of these remarkable men present 
scarcely any points of resemblance, their literary lives bear a close analogy 
to each other. They both found poetry in its lowest state of degradation, — 
feeble, artificial, and altogether nerveless. They both possessed precisely 
the talents which fitted them for the task of raising it from that deep abase- 
ment. They cannot, in strictness, be called great poets. They had not in 
any high dpgrpe the creative power, 

^ The viuou aud Um boully divine \^ 

but they had great vigour of thought, great warmth of feeling, and — what, 
in their circumstances, was above all things important — a manliness of taste 
which approached to roughness. They did not deal in mechanical versifi- 
cation and conventional phrases. They wrote concerning things, the 
thought of which set their hearts on fire; and thus what they wrote, even 
when it wanted every other grace, had that inimitable grace which sincerity 
and strong passion impart to ^e rudest and most homely compositions. Each 
of them sought for inspiration in a noble and affecting subject, fertile of 
images, which had not yet been hackneyed. Liberty was the muse of Al-^ 
fieri, — ^Religion was the muse of Cowper. The same truth is found in their 
lighter pieces. They were not among those who deprecated the severity, 
or deplored the absence, of an unreal mistress in melodious commonplaces. 
Instead of raving about imaginary Chloes and Sylvias, Cowper wrote Mrs. 
Unwin's knitting-needles. The only love verses of Alfieri were addressed 
to one whom he truly and passionately loved. '' Tulte le rime amorose 
che seguono,'' says he '* tutte sono per essa, ^ ben sue, e di lei solamente 
poich6 mai d' allra donna per certo non canterd^" 

These great men were not free from affectation. But their afiectation^ 
was directly opposed to the afiectation which generally prevailed. Each 
of them has expressed, in strong and bitter language, the contempt which 
he felt for the effeminate poetasters who were in fashion both in England 
and in Italy. Cowper complains that 

"^ Manner is all in all^ whale'er is writ. 
The subsiitute for genius, taste, and wit.'* 

He praised Pope ; yet he regretted that Pope had 

" Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler had his tune by heart." 
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Alfieri speaks with similar scorn of the tragedies of his predecessors. ** Mi 
cadevano dalle roani per la languidezza, triyialii& e proHssit^ del modi e del 
verso, senza parlare poi della snervatezza dei pensieri. Or perch^ mal 
questa nostra divina lingua, si maschia anco, ed energica, e feroce, in bocca 
di Dante, dovra ellafarsi cosi sbiadata ed eunuca nel dialogo tragico." 

To men thus sick of the languid manner of tneir contemporaries, rug- 
gedness seemed a venial fault, or rather a positive merit. In their hatr^ 
of meretricious ornament, and of what Cowper calls "creamy smoothness," 
they erred on the opposite side. Their style was too austere, their versifl- 
cation too harsh. It is not easy, however, to overrate the service which 
they rendered to literature. Their merit is rather that of demolition than 
that of construction. The intrinsic value of their poems is considerable. 
But the example which ttiey set of mutiny against an absurd system was 
invaluable. The part which they performed was rather that of Moses than 
that of Joshua. They opened the house of bondage ; — but they did not 
enter the promised land. 

During the twenty years which followed the death of Cowper, the revo- 
lution in English poetry was fully consummated. None of the writers of 
this period, not even Sir Waiter Scott, contributed so much to the consum- 
mation as Lord Byron. Yet he, Lord Byron, contributed to it unwil- 
lingly, and with constant self-reproach and shame. All his tastes and incli- 
nations led him to take part with the sdiool of poetry which was going out, 
against the school which was coming in. Of Pope himself he spoke with 
extravagant admiration. He did not venture directly to say that the little 
man of Twickenham was a greater poet than Shakspeare or Milton. But 
he hinted pretty clearly that he thought so. Of his contemporaries, scarcely 
any had so much of his admiration as Mr. GifTord, who, considered as a 
poet, was merely Pope, without Pope's wit and fancy ; and whose satires 
are decidedly inferior in vigour and poignancy to the very imperfect juve- 
nile performance of Lord Byron himself. He now and then praised 
Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge ; but ungraciously, and without cor- 
diality. When he attacked them, he brought his whole soul to tlio work. 
Of the most elaborate of Mr. Wordsworth's poems he could fmd nothing to 
say, but that it was ** clumsy, and frowsy, and his aversion." Peter Bell 
excited his spleen to such a degree, that he apostrophised the Shades of Pope 
and Dry den, and demanded of them whether it were possible that such 
trash could evade contempt? In his heart, he thought his own Pilgri- 
mage of Harold inferior to his Imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry,— a 
feeble echo of Pope and Johnson. This insipid performance he repeatedly 
designed to publish, and was withheld only by the solicitations of his 
friends. He has distinctly decbred his approbation of the unities; the 
most absurd laws by which genius was ever held in servitude. In one of 
his works, we think in his Letter to Mr. Bowles, he compares the poetry of 
the eighteenth century to the Parthenon, and that of the nineteenth to a 
Turkish mosque ; and boasts that, though he had assisted his contempo- 
raries in building their grotesque and barbarous edifice, he had never joined 
them in defacing the remains of a chaster and more graceful architecture. 
In another letter, he compares the change which had recently passed on 
English poetry, to the decay of Latin poetry after the Augustan age. In 
the time of Pope, he tells his friend, it was all Horace with us. It is all 
Claudian now. 
For the great old rnafilers ot VVve mV W^^. wci n^y^ ^\k^>a&v7^'bK\^\'«it^^^ 
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ifon. In his Letter to Mr. Bowles he uses expressions whicli clearly indi- 
cate that he preferred Pope's Iliad to the original. Mr. Moore confesses 
that his friend was no very fervent admirer of Shakspeare. Of all the poets 
of the first class, Lord Byron seems to have admired Dante and Milton 
most. Yet in the fourth canto of Ghilde Harold he places Tasso-^ writer 
not merely inferior to them, but of quite a different order of mind<— on at 
least a footing of equality with them. Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite 
correct in saying, that Lord Byron could see little or no merit in Spencer. 

But Lord Byron the critic, and Lord Byron the poet, were two very 
different men. The effects of his theory may indeed often be traced in his 
practice. But his disposition led him to accommodate himself to the lite- 
rary taste of the age in which he lived ; and his talents would have enabled 
him to accommodate himself to the taste of any age. Though he said much 
of his contempt for men, and though he boasted that amidst all the incon- 
stancy of fortune and of fame he was all-sufficient to himself, his literary 
career indicated nothing of that lonely and unsocial pride which he affected. 
We cannot conceive him, like Milton or Wordsworth, defying the criticism 
of his contemporaries, jretorting their scorn, and labouring on a poem in 
the full assurance that it*wou]d be unpopular, and in the full assurance that 
it would be immortal. He has said, by the mouth of one of his heroes, in 
speaking of political greatness, that ** he must serve who fain would sway ;'' 
and this he assigns as a reason for not entering into political life. He did 
Qot consider that the sway which he had exercised in literature had been 
purchased by servitude— by the sacrifice of his own taste to the taste of the 
public. 

He was the creature of his age; and wherever he had lived, he would 
have been the creature of his age. Under Charles I. he would have been 
more quaint than Donne. Under Charles II. the rants of his rhyming plays 
would have pitted it^ boxed it, and gallericd it, with those of any Bayes or 
Bilboa. Under George I. the monotonous smoothness of his versiGcation, 
and the terseness of his expression, would have made Pope himself envious. 

As it was, he was the man of the last thirteen years of the eighteenth 
century, and of the first twenty-three years of the nineteenth century. 
He belonged half to the old, and half to the new school of poetry. His 
personal taste led him to the former ; his thirst. of fame to the latter; — his 
talents were equally suited to both. His fame was a common ground on 
which the zealots of both sides — -Gifford, for example, and Shelley — ^might 
meet. He was the representative, not of either literary party, but of both 
at once, and of their conflict, and of the victory by which that conflict was 
terminated. His poetry fills and measures the whole of the vast interval 
through which our literature has moved since the time of Johnson. It 
touches the Essay on Man at the one extremity, and the Excursion at the 
other. 

There are several parallel instances in literary history. Voltaire, for 
example, was the connecting lidk between the France of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and the France of Louis the Sixteenth, — between Racine and Boileau 
on the one side, and Condorcet and Beaumarchais on tlie other. He, like 
Lord Byron, put himself at the head of an intellectual revolution, ^-drea- 
ding it all the time,— murmuring at it, — sneering at it, — yet choosing 
ither to move before his age in any direction, than to be left behind and 
forgotten. Dryden was the connecting link between the lileraUice oC Uxe. 
age o! James Ibe First and the literature ol ftve ^%ft ^V bk»»fc. V^\««>»».^s5fe 
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and Arimanes fought for him — ArimaDes carried him off. But his heart t 
was to the last with. Oromandes. Lord Byron was, in the same maoder, \i 
the mediator between two generations — between two hostile poetical secis. 
Thou^ always sneering at Mr. Wordsworth, he was yet, though perhaps 
unconsciously, the interpreter between Mr. Wordsworth and the multitude. 
In the Lyrical Ballads and the Excursion, Mr. Wordsworth appeared as the i 
hi^ priest of a worship, of which Nature was the idol. No poems have L 
eyer indicated so exquisite a perception of the beauty of the outer world, U 
or so passionate a loye and reverence for that beauty. Yet they were not v. 
popular; — and it is not likely that they ever will be popular as the woriu |. 
of Sir Waiter Scott are popular. The feeling which pervaded them was 
too deep for general sympathy. Their style was often too myterious for 
general comprehension. They made a few esoteric disciples, and many 
scoffers. Lord Byron founded what may be called an esoteric Lake school 
of poetry ; and all the readers of poetry in England, we might say in Eu- 
rope, hastened to sit at his feet. What Mr. Wordsworth had said like a 
man of the world, — ^with less profound feeling, but with more perspicuity, 
energy, and conciseness. We would refer our readers to the last two can- 
tos of Childe Harold, and to Manfred, in proof of these observations. 

Lord Byron, like Mr. Wordsworth, had nothing dramatic in his genius. 
He was indeed the reverse of a great dramatist ; the very antithesis to a great 
dramatist. All his characters, — Harold looking back on the western sky, 
from which his country and the sun are receding together, — the Giaour, stan- 
ding apart in ^the gloom of the side-aisle, and casting a haggard scowl from 
under his long hood at the cruciGx and the censer, — Conrad, leaning on bis 
sword by the watch-tower,*— Lara, smiling on the dancers, — Alp, gazing 
steadily on the fatal cloud as it passes before the moon, — Manfred, wan- 
dering among the precipices of Berne, — ^Azzo, on the judgment-seat,-* 
Ugo, at the bar, — Lambro, frowning on the siesta of his daughter and Juan, 
—Cain, presenting his unacceptable offering, — are all essentially the same. 
The varieties are varieties merely of age, situation, and costume. If ever 
Lord Byron attempted to exhibit men of a different kind, he always made 
them either insipid or unnatural. Selim is nothing. Bonnivard is nothing, jd 
Don Juan, in the first and best cantos, is a feeble copy of the Page in the 
Marriage of Figaro. Johnson, the man whom Juan meets in the slave- 
market, is a most striking failure. How differently would Sur Walter Soo(( 
have drawn a bluff, fearless Englishman, in such a situation ! The portitil 
would have seemed to walk out of the canvass. 

Sardanapalus is more hardly drawn than any dramatic personage that ve 
can remember. His heroism and his effeminacy, — ^his contempt of death, 
and his dread of a weighty helmet,*— his kingly resolution to be seen hi 
the foremost ranks, and the anxiety with which he calls for a looking-glasi, 
that he may be seen to advantage, are contrasted with all the point of Jo- 
venal. Indeed the hint of the character seems to have been taken from 
what Juvenal says of Otho : — • 

—^speculum civUis sarcina belli. i 

Nimirum kamnii uucis eat occidere Qalbam^ | 

Et curare cutem snmmi constantia civis, t 

Bebriaci in campo spoHum aifectare Palati, 
Et presBiun in facie digitii extendere paaem.^ 

These are excellent lines m a aaWte. 'ftvvV. \\.\sw>\.Vfe& W«l«jfiss of the dra- 
iimtisi to exhibit characlera \u ft\Vs &\i^t^ wv\\\3ti<fc\ki^^v\. \\*^\w^\:>sw'^ 
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way that Shakspeare makes Prince Hal rise from the rake of Easlcfieap into 
the hero of Shrewsbury, and sink again into the rake of Eastcheap. It is 
not thus that Shakspeare has exhibited the union of effeminacy and valour 
in Antony. A dramatist cannot commit a greater error than that of follow- 
ing those pointed descriptions of character, in which satirists and histo* 
riana indulge so much. It is by rejecting what is natural, that satirists and 
historians produce these striking characters. Their great object generally 
is to ascribe to every man as many contradictory qualities as possible : and 
this is an object easily attained. ' By judicious selection and judicious eiag- 
geratioDy the intellect and the disposition of any human being might be 
described as being made up of nothing but starlling contrasts. If the dra- 
matist attempts to create a being answering to one of these descriptions, he 
tails, because he reverses an imperfect analytical process. He produces not 
a man, but a personified epigram. Very eminent writers have fallen into 
this snare. Ben Jonson has given us a Hermogenes, taken from the lively 
lines of Horace; but the inconsistency which is so amusing in the satire, ap- 
pears unnatural, and disgusts us, in the play. Sir Walter Scott has com- 
mitted a far more glaring error of the same kind in the novel of Peveril. 
Admiring, as every reader must admire, the keen and vigorous lines in 
which Dryden satirised the Duke of Buckingham, he attempted to make a 
Duke of Buckingham to suit them, — a real living Zimri; — and he made, 
not a man, but the most grotesque of all monsters. A writer who should 
attempt to introduce into a play or a novel such a Wharton as the Wharton of 
Pope, or a Lord Hervey answering to Sporus, would fail in the same manner. 
But to return to Lord Byron : his women, like his men, are all of one 
breed. Haid^e is a half-savage and girlish Julia; Julia is a civilised and 
matronly Haid^e. Leila is a wedded Zuleika — Zuleika a virgin Leila. 
Gulnare and Medora appear to have been intentionally opposed to each 
other. Yet the difference is a difference of situation only. A slight 
change of circumstances would, it should seem, have sent Gulnare to the 
lute of Medora, and armed Medora with the dagger of Gulnare. 

It is hardly too much to say that Lord Byron could exhibit only one man 
and only one woman, — a man proud, moody, cynical, — with defiance on 
his brow, and misery in his heart; a scorner of his kind, implacable in 
revenge, yet capable of deep and strong affection ; — a woman all softness 
and gentleness, loving to caress and to be caressed, but capable of being 
transformed by love into a tigress. 

Even these two characters, his only two characters, he could not exhibit 
dramatically. He exhibited them in the manner, not of Shakspeare, but 
of Clarendon. He analysed them. He made them analyse themselves, 
but he did not make them show themselves. He tells us, for example, in 
many lines of great force and spirit, that the speech of Lara was bitterly 
sarcastic, — that, he talked little of his travels, — that, if much questioned 
about them, his answers became short, and his brow gloomy. But we 
have none of Lara's sarcastic speeches, or short answers. It is not thus 
that the great masters of human nature have portrayed human beings. 
Homer never tells us that Nestor loved to tell long stories about his youth ; 
Shakspeare never tells us that in the mind of lago every thing that is beau- 
tiful and endearing was associated with some filthy and debasing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency which the dialogue of Lord Bvcou 
always has to lose ils character of dialogue, awA Vo \wicome, ^cXAi^q^^^ . 'W^ 
scenes betweea Manfred and the Chamois YiutiVeT,—\i^V\N^^w^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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tlu; Wilt-h of the Alps, — between Manfred and llie AbUit, are instancps of 
this tendency. Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, has all the talk 
to himself. The other interlocutors are nothing more than good listeners. 
They drop an occasional question, or ejaculation, which setA Manfred off 
again on the inexhaustible topic of his personal feelings. If we examine 
the fine passages io Lord Byron's dramas, — the description of Rome, for 
example, in Manfred, — the description of a Venetian revel in Marino 
Faliero, — the dying invective which the old Doge pronounces agwnsl Ve- 
nice, wo shall find there is nothing dramatic in them ; that they derive 
none of their effect from the character or situation of the speaker ; and that 
they would have been as fine, or finer, if they had been published as frag- 
ments of blank verse by Lord Byron. There is scarcely a speech in Shak- 
speare of which the same could be said. No skilful reader of the plays oC 
Shakspeare can endure to see what are called the fine things taken out, 
under the name of '* Beauties " or of *' Elegant Extracts ;" or to hear any 
single passage, — ** To be or not to be," for example,— quoted as a sample 
of the great poet. •* To be or not to be," has merit undoubtedly as a com- 
position. It would have merit if put into the mouth of a chorus. But its 
merit as a composition vanishes when c^impared with its merit as belonging 
to Hamlet. It is not too much to say that the great plays of Shakspeare 
would lose less by l)eing deprived of all the passages which are commonly 
called the fine passages, Uian those passages lose by being read separately from 
the play. This is perhaps the highest praise which can be given toa dramatist. 

On the other hand, it may lie doubled whether there is, in all I^rd 
Byron's plays a single remarkable pa.ssage which owes any portion of ib 
interest or effect to its connection with the charact(;rs or the action. He has 
written only one scene, as far as we can recollect, which is dramatic even in 
manner — the scene between Lucifer and Cain. The conference in that 
scene is animated, and each of the interlocutors has a fair share of it. But 
this scene, when examined, will be found to be a confirmation of our re- 
marks. It is a dialogue only in form. It is a soliloffuy in essence. It a 
in reality a debate carrier] on wiUiin one single unquiet and sceptical mind. 
The question and the answers, the objections and the solutions, all belong 
to the same character. 

A writer who showed so little of dramatic skill in works profewedly 
dramatic, was not likely to write narrative with dramatic effect. Nothing 
could indeed be more rude and careless than the structure of his narrative 
poems. He seems to have thought, with the hero of the Rehearsal, that 
the plot was good for nothing but to bring in fine things. His two longest 
works, Childe Harold and Don Juan, have no plan whatever. Either of 
them might have Injen (ixUm<hu\ to any length, or cut short at any point. 
The state in which the (iiaour appears, illustrates the manner in which all 
his po<;ms were constructed. They arc all, like the (liaour, collections ol 
fragments ; and though tli(;re may be no empty spaces marked by asterisks, 
it is still easy to pfTWjive, by the clumsiness of the joining, where the partJ. 
for the sake of which the whole was composrsd end and begin. 

It was in description and meditation that he excellcsd. ** Description," » 

he said in Don Juan,** was hh/(^te/' His manner is ind^ied [leculiar, and 

isalmf>stuner|uall(xl, — rapid, sketchy, full of vigour; the selection happy: 

ihff siroken few and lK)ld. \\\ ^\\{i\<i{ tlie reverenrie which we feel forihe 

f(em$jH of Mr, Wordsworth, v,i*oauwA \n\V\\\\v^k\\^A>^\^^ w\\\\\^^^^^ 

deseriplionsofini diminii\i«s\\w:u ^^^\^'\. \VA\^s^m\sV«>TOi^V;\wi*\\v>'»» 
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on nalure wilh the eye of a lover — to dwell oo every feature— aod to mark 
every change of aspect. Those beauties which strike the most negligent 
observer, and those which only a close attention discovers, are equally 
lamiliar to him, and are equally prominent in his poetry. The proverb of 
old Hesiod, that half is often more than the whole, is eminently applicable 
to description. The policy of the Dutch, who cut down most of the precious 
trees in the Spice Islands, in order to raise the value of what remained, was 
a p<riicy which poets would do well to imitate. It was a policy which no 
poet understood better than Lord Byron. Whatever his faults might be, 
he was never, while his mind retained its vigour, accused of prolixity. 

His descriptions, great as was their intrinsic merit, derived their prin- 
cipal interest from the feeling which always mingled with them. He was 
himself the beginning, the middle, and the end of all his own poetry, — ^the 
hero of every tale — the chief object in every landscape. Harold, Lara, 
Manfred, and a crowd of other characters, were universally considered 
merely as loose incognitos of Byron ; and there is every reason to believe 
that he meant them to be so considered. The wonders of the outer world 
—The Tagus, with the mighty fleets of England riding on its bosom — the 
lowers of Cinlra overhanging the shaggy forest of cork-trees and vnllows — 
the glaring marble of Pentelicus — the banks of the Rhine — the glaciers of 
Clarens — the sweet Lake of Leman — the dell of Egeria, wilh its summer- 
birds and rustling lizards — ^the shapeless ruins -of Rome, overgrown with ivy 
and wall-flowers — the stars, the sea, the mountains ; — all were more acces- 
sories — the background to one dark and melancholy figure. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the whole eloquence of 
scorn, misanthropy, and despair. That Marah was never dry. No art 
could sweeten, no draughts could exhaust, its perennial waters of bitter- 
ness. Never was there such variety in monotony as that of Byron. From 
maniac laughter to piercing lamentation, there was not a single note of 
human anguish of which he was not master. Year after year, and month 
after month, he continued to repeat that to be wretched is the destiny of all ; 
that to be eminently wretched, is the destiny of the eminent; that all the 
desires by which we are cursed lead alike to misery ; — if they are not gra- 
tified, to the misery of disappointment — if they are gratified, to the misery 
of satiety. His principal heroes are men who have arrived by different roads 
at the same goal of despair — ^who are sick of life — who are at war with 
society — who are supported in their anguish only by an unconquerable 
pride, resembling that of Prometheus on the rock, or of Satan in the burn- 
ing marl ; who can master their agonies by the force of their will, and 
who, to the last, defy the whole power of earth and heaven. He always 
describes himself as a^ man of the same kind with his favourite creations, as a 
man whose heart had been withered — whose capacity for happiness was 
gone, and could not be restored ; but whose invincible spirit dared the worst 
that could befall him, here or hereafter. 

How much of this morbid feeling sprung from an original disease of \he 
mind — ^how much from real misfortune — ^how much from the nervousness 
of dissipation — ^how much of it was fanciful — how much of it was merely 
affected — it is impossible for us, and would probably have been impossible 
fcr the most intimate friends of Lord Byron, to decide. Whether there ever 
ciisted, or can ever exist, a person answering to the description which he 
live of himself, may he doubted: but thai Yve ^a^s tvqV 'SMv\L^T$fc\w^'>»» 
^rond all doubt. It is ridiculous lo ima%\i\e VVvaV ^ tiv^w , ^Vq's^'^ \sx\\A^^ 
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really imbued with scorn of his fellow-creatures, would have published three, 
or four books every year in order to tell them so ; or that a man, who could 
say with truth that he neither sought sympathy nor needed it, would hafe 
admitted all Europe to hear his farewell to his wife, and his blessings on 
his child. In the second canto of Childe Harold, he tells us that he is in- 
sensible to tame and obloquy — 

" III may such contest now the spirit move. 
Which heedtf nor keen reproof nor partial praise." 

Yet we know, on the best evidence, that, a day or two before he published* 
these lines, he was greatly, indeed childishly, elated by the complimenU 
paid to his maiden speech in the House of Lords. 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness was altogether 
feigned. He was naturally a man of great sensibility — ^he had been ill 
educated — his feelings had been early exposed to sharp trials — he bad been 
crossed in his boyish love — he had been mortified by the failure of his first 
literary efforts — he was straitened in pecuniary circumstances — ^he was un- 
fortunate in his domestic relations — the public treated him with cruel in- 
justice—his health and spirits suffered from hi& dissipated habits of life- 
he was, on the whole, an unhappy mani He early discovered that, by 
parading his unhappiness before the multitude he excited an unrivalled in- 
terest. The world gave him every encouragement to talk about his mental 
sufferings. The effect which his first confessions produced, induced him 
to affect much that he did not feel ; and the affectation probably reacted on f. 
his feelings. How far the character in which he exhibited himself was ge- jt 
nuine, and how far theatrical, would probably have puzzled himself to say. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed the vast influence 
which he exercised over his contemporaries, at least as much to his gloomy 
egotism as to the real power of his poetry. We never could very clearly 
understand how it is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, should be 
so popular in writing; or how it is that men who affect in their compositions 
qualities and feelings which they have not, impose so much more easily on 
their contemporaries than on posterity. The interest which the loves of 
Petrarch excited in his own time, and the pitying fondness with which half 
Europe looked upon Rousseau are well known. To readers of our time, the 
love of Petrarch seems to have been love of that kind which breaks no hearts; 
and the sufferings of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather than pity— 
to have been partly the counterfeited, and partly the consequences of his 
own perverseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of Lord Byron, as 
exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend to guess. It is certain, that the 
interest which he excited during his life is without a parallel in literary 
history. The feeling with which young readers of poetry regarded him, 
can be conceived only by those who have experienced it. To people who 
are unacquainted with real calamity, ** nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely 
melancholy." This faint image of sorrow has in all ages been considered 
by young gentlemen as an agreeable excitement. Old gentlemen, and 
middle-aged gentlemen, have so many real causes of sadnesss, that they are 
rarely inclined ** to be as sad as night only for wantonness." Indeed they 
want the power almost as much as the incUnation. We know very few 
persons engaged in active life, who, even if.they were to procure stools to be 
melaacholy upon, and were lo s\l Ao^tv ^Vv\\ ^11 ihe premeditation of Mas- 
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ter Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of what somebody calls the '* ec- 
stasy of woe.** 

AjDong that large class of young persons whose reading is almost entirely 
oonGned to works of imagination, the popularity of Loid Byron was un- 
bounded. They bought pictures of him: they treasured up the smallest 
relics of him; they learned his poems by heart, and did their best to write 
like him, and to look like him. Many of them practised at the glass, in the 
hope of catching the curl of the upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, 
which appear in some of his portraits. A few discarded their neckloths, in 
imitation of their great leader. For some years the Minerva press sent forth 
no noTel without a mysterious, unhappy, Lara-like peer. The number of 
hopeful undergraduates and medical students who became things of dark 
imagimngs,— on whom the freshness of the heart ceased to fall like dew, — 
whose passions had consumed themselves to dust, and to whom the relief of 
tears was denied, passes all calculation. This was not the worst. There was 
created in the minds of many of these enthusiasts, a pernicious and absurd 
MBociation between intellectual power and moral depravity. From the 
poetry of Lord Byron they drew a system of ethics, compounded of m\&- 
iDthropy and voluptuousness; a system in which the two great command- 
ments were, to hate your nei^bour, and to love your neighbour's wife. 

This affectation has passed away ; and a few more years will destroy 
whatever yet remains of that magical potency which once belonged to the 
name of Byron. To us he is still a man, young, noble, and unhappy. Toomr 
children he will be merely a writer ; and their impartial judgment will ap- 

toint his place among writers, without regard to his rank, or to his private 
istory. That his poetry will undergo a severe sifting; that much of what 
has been admired by his contemporaries will be rejected as worthless, we 
have little doubt. But we have as little doubt, that, after the closest scru- 
tiny, there will still remain much that can only perish with the English 
language. 



SOUTHEY'S UNEDUCATED POETS.* 

Mr. Southey's Introductory Essay on the Lives and Works of our 
l-neducated Poets is ushered in with the singular observation, that *' As 
the age of Reason had commenced, and we were advancing with quick 
step in the March of Intellect, Mr. Jones would in all likelihood be the 
hst versifier of his class; and something might properly be said of his 
predecessors, the poets in low life, who, with more or less good fortune, 
had obtained notice in their day. By *'the March of Intellect," in the 
above sentence, is meant, we presume, not merely the progress of scien- 
tific improvement, but the more general diffusion of knowledge among the 
poorer classes. To find this diffusion of knowledge spoken of in distasteful 
terms by Mr. Southey, can surprise no one who is acquainted with the 
writings of that gentleman. Yet even to these it must seem extraordinary 
to discover such reproachful expressions in a work, the tendency of which 
is to encourage, among the working classes, a pursuit which demands a 
very high degree of mental cultivation. The prediction above quoted, 

* Altempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old Senrant ; with some Account of the Writer, written 
hy himself; and an Introductory Essay on the Lives and Works of Uneducated Poets. Br 
Itobert Sonthey. E^. Poet Laureate. 8to. Ixmdon: 1831.— Vol. lir. p. 09. Septemlier^ I81u 
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thai such a difTusion of knowledge is likely to prevent the future appear- 
ance of versifiers in humble life, is one which we should hardly have 
thougbi-neoHnai^y to notice seriously, if it had come from a pen of less 
influence Uian Mr: Southey's. His proposition, translated into plain un- 
figurative language, is, that the more the poor are educated, the less are 
Ihey likely to write poetry. In the Grst place, we disbelieve the predicted 
result; and, secondly, we say, that if true, it is not a subject for regret, 
as it is evidently considered by Mr. Southey. It seems almost a waste of 
words to confute so untenable a theory as that education is unfavourable 
to the developement of poetical talent. The rare occurrence of uneducated 
poets, and the wonder excited by their appearance, — the indispensable- 
ness of something more than the mere rudiments of education to afford 
to the incipient poet a competent store of the materials with which he 
works, — the fact, that our most distinguished poets have almost uniformly 
been men of studious habits, and of various and extensive reading— of 
which we have an example in the Laureate himself, — these are circum- 
stances on which it is needless to enlarge — ^which, when heard, must be 
acknowledged, and when acknowledged, must convince; and we gla^y 
close this part of an argument, in which the humblest disputant could 
gain no honour by confuting even the editor of the work before us. Lb- 
deed, it can scarcely be imagined that Mr. Southey could serioudy 
maintain such an opinion ; and that he must mean rather, that the poor 
who receive the advantages of education will, at the same time, learn (0 
apply their acquirements to more useful purposes than writing verses. 
But there is this difficulty in such a supposition, — ^that a reproach would 
thereby be cast upon the practice of versifying, which Mr. Southey is very 
far from intending; and it is evident, from the tone of his book, that he 
does not contemplate with the pleasure which it ought to afford to a be- 
nevolent mind like his, the prospect of the poorer classes being inclined 
to apply the fruits of their extended education to works of practical utility. 
We must therefore conclude, that he does not believe that the condition 
of the poor will be improved by such an education as will induce them to 
apply their acquired knowledge to purposes which are commonly called 
useful; but that it is better either keep them ignorant, or to give them 
just so much information as will encourage a developement of the ima- 
ginative or poetical part of their nature, without awakening them, more 
than can be helped, to any exercise of their reasoning powers. If this 
is not what is intended, then the praise bestowed upon uneducated poets, 
the encouraging complacency with which their efforts are regarded, and 
the sarcastic allusions to the Age of Reason and the March of Intellect, 
which is to arrest the progress of such commendable efforts, are utterly 
without a meaning. 1 

But a writer who feels so strongly as Mr. Southey, can never, even 
when he is least logical, be accused of writing without a meaning. Mr. : 
Southey, both in this, and in other writings in which his ideas are more 
distinctly expressed, teaches us that poetry softens and humanizes the heart 
of man, while it is the tendency of science to harden and corrupt it. It ' 
would be useless to plead that Mr. Southey may never have expr^sed this ; 
sentiment in these precise words, while he has written much from which | 
no other inference can be dtaww. J 

According to this Iheory, live v^ot m^w^Xv^Xv^^VxiwvWx^wifxingi* r 
likely to be more mora\ lYvan owe ^\vo ^vb>co\^t«>^\»\!\. W ^^mS^s&srlv^ ^ 
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mechanics ; a cullivation of the former talenl will lend to constitute a pious 
man and a good subject, — the latter, if encouraged, rtiay too probably lead 
to republicanism and irreligion. A labourer may write lines on a linnet, 
and praised for tl^is amiable exercise of his humble talent ; but if he reads 
any of the cheap works on science with which the press now teems, — if he 
presumes to learn the scientific name of his favourite bird, — to consider its 
relation to other birds, — to know that it belongs to the genus Fringilla, and 
to ascertain the marks by which he might distinguish the name of any wan- 
dering stranger of the same tribe that happened to fall within his notice, 
—if he does this, then he becomes a naturalist, a scientific enquirer — and, 
as such, must fall under the ban of Mr. Southey. Let him apostrophize a 
flower in rhyme, but let him not learn its botanical name, or more of its 
properties than can be extracted from the Galenical lore of the oldest woman 
in the parish : he finds a fossil bone ; — let him pen a sonnet about it if he 
pleases ; but let him beware of consulting a geologist, lest he become a 
hardy sceptic, — doubt if there ever was a deluge, and question the Mosaic 
account of the creation. Utterly do we reprobate and disavow the doc- 
trine, that it is otherwise than beneficial for minds of every degree to be 
rendered intimate with the mysteries of nature, — that the study of nature 
can be injurious to the morality and religious faith of any man whose mo- 
rality and faith would have been safe without it, — that the faith of the 
rustic who believes that the sun moves round the earth, and that the stars 
are small lamps, is more devout and pure than that of the same man would 
bejKrhen informed of the real sublimity of the scene around him. It is 
a dSctrine of which any illustration is equivalent to a reductio ad abaurdum. 
It is very natural that the Poet Laureate should think well of poetry. 
Some persons may smile at such an illustration of a propensity which they 
may have thought peculiar to humbler callings, — namely, that of at- 
tributing to a production or pursuit many more excellent qualities and 
advantages than can be discovered in it by the rest of the world ; and 
they may have expected that a very cultivated mind would have soared 
above a prejudice of this description. Mr. Southey recommends poetry 
as eminently favourable to morality, and considers that every amiable 
man ** will be both the better and the happier for writing verses." Mr. 
Southey is a celebrated poet, and is, we believe, at the same time, a very 
pious and amiable man. It is therefore not unnatural that a talent for 
poetry should be associated in his mind with piety and morality ; but if 
he thinks that they are necessarily connected, and that poetry is naturally 
conducive to those other more important qualities, he must attend rather 
to his own feelings than to the examples which experience would furnish. 
It would be an invidious, but easy task, to form a long list of men richly 
endowed with the gift of poetry, in whom pure morality and religious 
bith had been too notoriously deficient. It is unnecessary to mention 
names, for many — and enough — must occur to every reader; but we 
must remind Mr. Southey that the brightest name among the ''unedu- 
cated poets" of this empire is that of one whose imagination and passions 
Were unfortunately often too strong for the control of his judgment, and 
to whom the inborn gift of poetry, which he so exuberantly possessed, far 
from leading him into the paths of morality and peace, seem rather to 
have been false lights that lured him from them. It is the province <il 
poetry to appeal to the passions rather ttiaw Vo ftv^ \v\^^m^\!iV\ ^^^ "^^ 
Pmioas are the moat erring part of huuiaw ivalvxt^. '^^^ '^ow^e^ ^^^«^ 
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not Mr<!m (II n^<;kori arnoriK |KiMilil<) <'.iifilinKf?n(;M!ff (li<? iininoriil Aimim 

of |ifH;lK»«l Uilf;fil, It In trij(;, tlio Yi;rM'^nMkifi(4 rimli«; m«y ci'kbruU', llw; 

Hirriplc virlili^H wliirh |mh!1m niMoiilaU; willi nirAl UU% aut\ ilr»w moral l«!MMMi 

from tiut iUfuU'tu\t\»\'um of nnluns t'^it he. tnny itcfiially fif^lirato \m miifk 

to tiM; imhallow<!<l tank of hmiliriK a \}ttW'.M tuU^rttni* Up ^toUmrAi nuA 

rrimtt. A ri'.vcsmt'A'. (m arilH|ffity, for ntH'M tWnliuritotm, an<J f'lr Ibff 

rHLahiUlKMl /inlf^r of (hinK**t on; not fiftr^'Mary rorM^imitanUi of an a|iti(ud« 

for vfirMf, I jtHTty, Iho wat#;liwonl ijn(J<;r which rnlmWum alwayamardMi* 

had a Kpirilr^lirnnK ntmud, <ta[M«<;ially to yomiK amJ anh;rit mitnk, h 

wUivh hnagirialion pn^vaiU ovi;r ju'lf/rrN^iit; ami tiM; lyro of thf) i^^^t trill 

I'l'Jto ai( n^adily to ita call aa to imatiif^a of paati/ral |N;ar^« Mr, hoiidMry 

mii4 n;mffmlMrr that i;vi;n hff owa^ mMtraUul Wat Tyli;r, Anarchy hm 

l\H laiir<;ati!; aa wf«ll aa monarchy, and th<? atraina of tho form^rr »rn c<m»- 

monly m<Mt |iof>filar. A r<;fi;n?nr/0 t/> liia notic<t of ttn? im''^Jiicali!iJ n««te 

whom h<; had a<Ti<7Ct<$il for f^ith^hration, will ahow tliat tlidr iri;rMfyias; 

|}ow<frf( w<;rf; not alwaya mttrcmul in a i^imnMtmtahh? manm;r, Taylor* 

conti'ata in riluihlry wilh F<mnor, anoflnfr rhynM'r of humhh? IIU',, wtit-, 

not (;r<7<litahi(^ to <fithi;r; and firyant wffmia Ut liavi$ hnn^ hia aatin^'jl 

tuWui in itrrrnrmn ov^tr hia aa¥>ciflti:a, and to hav<? allowt^l himn^df Ui hf. \ 

<tm|»loy<!(| hy on<? of lh<^m to lam|KHin thft danHhUrr of n?a|>«fcUihh; ir»tUi%iiau. \ 

We. should \m f/lad if it could hav<; Infon |>rov<?fl tliat (K>^;try ia (a^uliarly 

<:i>ndficiv(! Ut morality ; hut wo fear it cannot la; ahown that <!ithi?r tin; 

pr^iiM'Hiiion of lh<« iioctical facjijfy, or Om; |H;njaal of workaof lliat tUw^i^ 

lum, i« calcijlat^rd to onauro thi«t df^airahhr itlTcct. To rcc/mmi<;nd if^/alr! 

lo tlM^ jfoorcr daaaifa, Urrjinnt*. then; arc in cxiali*,nc/tf; aiindry moral pf^ ; 

which they would prohahiy tind among the teaat attrai;tiv<t, liaa ViMam^ffti 

wtnao in it, tlmn t/i any that rcligioua admonition ia Uie {N'^iiliar attribiiU; 

of pnate, U;caua« aermona are writb^n in that fonn. It mattr^ra mrf <^<ii 

th^iUKh it c^mtd las ahown Ihat the e^nttntittln of mmtry are akin t// «ll 

that ia m<iat moral ; for when we talk of faa;try lo tfie uneducati^fJ c\%%¥^, 

they will think not of tiK) f;aa<tnce, hut ofdy of tho form* If thi; \tum\\ 

it\ \HH'iry i^nmit lie ahown Ui la; n<«>i'^:«aarily firofluctive of moral larnHit 

lo |»<;raona in humhie life, atill hi»a, we h;ar, can it \m provi^ lliat il i* 

calculated to ameliiirah; their worldly condition. We know no imUnM 

of any iKH>r uiM;ducatitd fieraon whoa<; |ircM|x;rity and haiipin^taa haa bera 

eaa<;ntially promohMl hy tin; develofafffient of Ihia talent, Hix pAra'm»<^ 

thia datta are c^immirrnoratiffl in the; volume Irefore ua« Taylor Iim; Walar' 

ViH^, St«;|fhen Ihjck, iomita Wo/alhou<a% John J)i;nmH, Ann Yisaf»l«Tf 

and iohn Frederick liryant^-^>f whom two dieil mad ; and all apfi^ir t^' 

have undergone M;vere triala, and Ut have la^cn verv little raia^, hv f^*^ 

l>/»aw;aaion olthia lalent, aUive the lowly afihere in which they w<;r^. ffini 

It ia n\m otaa^rvahle, that all of them ai;«;fn to hav» owe<l «;v«*n tlie {^ff^ 

ciirioua \tTim\timis which they <M;i;aaionally enjoyed to fortunali; aci:id<rnt*. 

and the charitahle notic<; of their aufa;riora in wejilth. Bryant owi*^ lu* 

;idvanc^;ment lo a a<ing of hia own making, which he aang in an inn- 

kifchern— Ann Vearaley fo the c^aual notir^i; of Mra, Hannah More, «ilh 

whom ahe afU;rwarda quarrelled- 'Wo<alhoi|((e to the iiatronaKe of hli«!ft' 

kt/mc — K<;nrMet t/> that of Wart^'U— Duck wan f>atroni/^*^l hy varioiia |a?rva)*. 

and ffl la^t hy (^ueen ^larojine, who a<;tlled a |a;naiou u|Km him— Tayk^ 

^^f^H » m\f\}\i% ready wiU(*4 htmiortat, well nkilM in the art of livju((f< 

nlUt'T rnf'it'u c/iat, Hiich ^ w* \\\h \>T<A\i'\*nv'.N \\\ V\w wV, Wv^V. Iw underUaA 

io hifvt'l on foot Itom t.fiiit\tm \«» VAwV\w^\\ , '* wA.v.MrH\^Nk%w. wi*^. 
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ro; neilher beggiog, borrowing, nor asking meat, drink, or lodging.'* 
)urney, he says, was undertaken *' to make trial of his friends ;*' and 
3 informed by Mr. Southey that it was not an arduous one, *' for he 
that time a well^nown pbrson; and he carried in his tongue a gift 
, wherever he might be entertained, would be accepted as current 
mt for his entertainment.'' To this important and praiseworthy ex- 
n, of which Taylor published an account in quaint prose, and quainter 
rel, entitled, **ThePennyless Pilgrimage, or the Moneyless Peram- 
3ns of John Taylor, alias the Ring's Majesty's Water-Poet," Mr. 
3y devotes twenty-three pages of a small volume. 
* readers will naturally desire to see some specimens of a work which 
racted so much of the Laureate's attention. Of the following verses, 
11 merely say, that their excellence is quite of a piece with the im- 
ice of the information they convey. They describe Taylor's reception 
ichester. 

** 'Their loyes they on the tenter-hooks did rack. 
Roast, boil'd, baked, too-too-mncb, white, daret, sack ; 
Nothing they thought too heavy, or too hot. 



Cann followed cann, and pot succeeded pot. 

jy thoueht 
StriTing in loTe the traveller to whittle. 



Thus what they could do, all they thought too little^ 



We went into the house of one John Pinners 
(A man that lives amongst a crew of sinnetv). 
And there eight severafsorts of ale we had. 
An able to make one stark drunk, or mad. 
But 1 with courage bravely Pinched not. 
And gave the town leave to discharse tiie shot; 
We had at one time set upon the table. 
Good ale of Hyssop ('twas no Esop-fable) ; 
Then had we ale of Sage, and ale of Malt, 
And ale of Wormwood that could make one halt ; 
With ale of Rosemary, and of fiettony. 
And two ales more, or else I needs must lie. 
But to conclude this drinking aley tale. 
We had a sort of ale calledScurvy ale. 
Thus all these men at their own charge and cost 
Did strive whose love should be expressed most ; 
And farther to deckure their boundless loves, ^ 
They saw I wanted, and they gave me, gloves.* 

'aylor makes another excursion ' From London to Christ Church, in 
ishire, and soup the Avon to Salisbury,' and this was, 'for toyle, tra- 
md danger,' the worst and most difficult passage he had yet made. 
! desperate adventures did not answer the purpose for which they were 
taken , and he complains of this in what he calls ( Taylarice) the Scourge 
eness, a Kicksey Winsey, or a Lerry-Come-Twang: 

^ * I made my journey for no other ends 
But to get money and to tfy my frioids. — 
They took a book worth twelve pence, and were bound 
To give a crown, an angel, or a pound, 
A noble, piece, or half-piece, — what they lisf : 
They past their words, or freely set their fist. 
Thus got I sixteen hundred hands and fifty. 
Which sum I did suppose was somewhat thrifty ; 
And now my vouths with shifts and tricks and cavils. 
Above seven nundred, play the sharking javils.' 

he manner," says Mr. Southey, *' in which he (Taylor) published his 
, which were separately of little bulk, was to print them at his own 
make presents of them, and then hope for ' sweet remuneration' from 
Tsons whom he had thus delighted to\\oi\o\iT." 'IVfe \^^^w%\'^'%»- 
j quoted from a dedication to Charles 1., \u^Y\\<i\v'\«:^\^\ %v\%/'^"\ 

VOL. I. *i^ 
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gracious sovereign, your majesty's poor undeserved servant, having formerljr 
oftentimes presented to your highness many such pamphlets, the best fmite 
of my lean and steril invention, always your princely aflability and bounty 
did express and manifest your royal and generous disposition ; and your 
gracious father, of ever-blessed and famous memory, did not only like and 
encourage, but also more than reward the barren gleanings of my poetioi 
inventions." 

There is nothing extraordinary in this, when we consider that, e?eo 
much later, men of acknowledged talent were not ashamed to write fulsome 
dedications ; but it is a circumstance degrading to literature, and that part 
of its history which we would most gladly forget — and it is pitiable in this 
instance to see a man of no slight cleverness begging in such abject terms. 
The fact is, that all the uneducated poets whom Mr. Southey has noticed 
were, .in a more or less degree, literary mendicants. They obtained from 
private chanty that assistance which the public would not grant. Their 
productions were not of sufficient value to obtain remuneration on the score 
of intrinsic merit; and their rewards were wrung either from the pity of 
their benefactors, or from their wondering curiosity at the occurrence of so 
rare a monster as an uneducated poet. None of them really enjoyed the 
blessings of independence — the proud and happy feeling that their own ex- 
ertions were sufficient for their support. Mr. Southey seems to contem- 
plate this state of dependence with peculiar comphcency. We are not very 
sure that he docs not consider the spirit of the present age too independent, 
and that it might be improved by a gentle encouragement of that spirit of 
humble servility, which once prompted poor authors to ply rich patrons 
with begging dedications, and to look up with trembling hope for the 
casual bounty of those who possessed in abundance the good things of 
this life. The best and happiest times, it would seem, were those in 
which the poor be^cd for sustenance at the doors of a convent. Those 
which we call erroneously '' the dark ages,'' were, it seems, the best times 
for the advancement of humble talent. Then a clever boy like Stephen 
Duck ''would have been noticed by the monks of the nearest monastery- 
would then have made his way to Oxford, or perhaps to Paris, as a beg- 
ging scholar— have risen to be a bishop or mitred abbot — ^have done honour 
to his station, and have left behind him good works aad a good name." 
Those were golden days! But then came a period which we benighted 
Protestants still call that of the Reformation, and Duck, who lived long after 
it, fell on harder times — but still not utterly cruel — for there were yet pa- 
trons in the land, and Duck found a royal one; and " the patronage which 
he obtained," says Mr. Southey, "is far more honourable to the spirit ofhii^ 
age, than the temper which may censure or ridicule it can be to ours." 
Whatever it may please Mr. Southey to consider the temper of our age, 
we, albeit reckoned among the infected, are not disposed to censure or ri- 
dicule the benevolent feelings which may prompt any one to become the 
patron of humble merit, but we do censure that maudlin spirit of short- 
sighted humanity, that fritters its beneficence in temporary and misplaced 
relief, and would thoughtlessly aggravate misfortune for the sake of indulg- 
ing sensibility in its subsequent removal. It is the best charity to prevent 
the necessity of charitable assistance. Doubtless there is in the charitable 
alleviation of distress much that is gratifying to the heart of the benehclor. 
and much the contemplation of which is delightful to an amiable mind. 
Bui shall we Ihcrelore cucouYaa^i mcudxcaacy, that the world may teem 
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with moving piclures of pictBrcsquo poverty and (heatrical generosity to 
interest the sensibilities of the man of feeling ? True rational humanity 
would not willingly see any one dependent upon the capricious bounty of 
another. Unable to reverse that general law, which prescribes labour as 
the lot of man, it endeavours to direct the labour of the poor into a channel 
where they may claim a recompense from the exigencies of others, and not 
from their compassion. It would endow (hem with a right to receive as- 
sistance, instead of teaching them to supplicate for alms. Mr. Southey 
would doubtless be unwilling to encourage idleness and mendicancy ; but 
there is in reality little difference between encouraging men not to labour 
at all, but to depend for their support on the charity of others, and encourag- 
ing th^m to pursue a species of labour for which there is no real demand, 
and from which the only returns which they obtain are in reality alms, con- 
siderately cloaked under the fictitious name of a reward. We do not deny, 
that the public, though in general the best patron, sometimes awards a too 
tardy and insufficient recompense to the literary benefactors of mankind; 
and in such instances we deem it right that the powerful and discerning 
few should be enabled to direct the stream of national bounty to the en- 
couragement and reward of labours which the acquirements and com- 
preKension of the generality of mankind do not enable them to appreciate. 
But widely different from this truly praiseworthy patronage is the disposition 
to encourage works which are neither beautiful nor useful, and whose only 
claim (if claim it can be called) is the temporary interest they may offer to 
the curious, and the compassionate consideration that they are wonder- 
fully good, for writings that were produced under such disadvantages. 

Experience does not authorize us to regard it as probable, that the world 
will be favoured with any poetry of very exalted merit from persons in 
humble life and of defective education. There have appeared, among un- 
educated persons, many instances of extraordinary capacity for various 
sciences and pursuits. The science of numbers, of mechanics, of language, 
of music, painting, sculpture, architecture, have all had followers in 
humble life, who have discovered a strong native genius for each of those 
separate branches of art and learning, and have risen to eminence in their 
peculiar line. But poetry is not equally rich in examples of successful 
votaries from the ranks of the poor. Not one of the six writers recorded 
by Mr. Southey can be regarded as a successful example ; for nothing but 
the scarcity of such instances could have preserved them, like other value- 
less rarities, from the oblivion into which, notwithstanding even the em- 
balming power of Mr. Soulhey's pen, they are fated at no very distant 
period to fall. It would appear, either that habits of manual labour are 
unfavourable to poetry, or that a talent for it is less inborn than acquired, 
or that it is much affected by external circumstances, or that a consider- 
able degree of education is essential to its full developement. To which of 
these causes we may attribute the dearth of distinguished poets from the 
humbler walks of life, it is not at present necessary to enquire. The fact 
of such a paucity is sufficient for our purpose ; and it is an additional argu- 
ment against encouraging the poor and defectively educated to lend their 
minds to a pursuit in whidi the presumption of success is so considerably- 
against tliem. Unless they happen to possess such poweH^yf native talent, 
as it is needless to encourage and impossible to suppress, they are not 
likely to produce such writings as will obtain them advancement and suc- 
cess — real, unforced, unpfi^ronised success, — the success vfl\\c\\^\v««»\x^\a- 
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the ddighl and admiration of thousands, and not from the casual bene- 
volence of individual patronage. 

It mig}it have been supposed, that of all things in the world which an; 
not immoral, one of the least deserving encouragement was indiflScrent 
f)oetry. Mr. Southey nevertheless protests indignantly against this opi- 
nion. '* When/' says' he, ** it is laid down as a maxim of philosophicai 
criticism, that poetry ouglit never to be encouragcHl unless it is excellent 
in its kind — that it is an art in which inferior execution is not to be 
tol(;raled — a luxury, and must therefore be rejected unless it is of the very 
best; such reasoning may be addressed with success to cockered and sickly 
intellects, but it will never impose upon a healthy understanding, a ge- 
nerons spirit, or a good heart." Mr. Southey, with that poetical tendency 
' to metaphor which sometimes possesses him when he appears to reason, 
s(;ems to have written the above passage under the influence of rather a 
forced analogy between the digestive powers of the human frame and the 
operations of the mind. If in the above remarks we substitute "food" for 
'Vpoetry," "appetite*' for "inUjllect," and "the stomach" for "un- 
derstanding," much of what Mr. Southey has predicated will undoubtedly 
lie true; since it is certain that a perfectly healthy {person can eat with im- 
punity many kinds of food that cannot be taken by one who is sickly. It 
is a sign of bodily health to be able to digest coarse food which cannot be 
eaten by the invalid ; and in like manner, according to Mr. Southey, it is 
the sign of a " healthy understanding" to be able to tolerate bad verses 
which would be rejected by a "sickly int(;llect.'' Mr. Southey may verv 
probably have accustomed hims(;lf to talk of ]Kietry as " food for the mind, ' 
till he has learned to confound the immaterial with the substantial ; but we 
must remind him of one great failure in the parallel on which he appean» 
to lean. It will not, we suppose, be denied, that the mind, and especially 
that faculty which enables us to judge of the exc<;llence of poetry, requires 
cultivation, without which it cannot exercise; its functions effectively ; but 
w(; have never yet heard of any such cultivation of the digc^stive powers. 
If man were born as decidedly a criticising and po(;lry-reading as he is an 
eating and drinking animal, and were likely to [tomm these faculties in 
most |M;rf(;ction in an unsophisticated state of nature, we should then allow 
that there would be much force in the ol)servations of Mr. Southey. But 
the reverse of this is notoriously the case. Our power of estimating poetry 
is in a great degree aci|uired. The boy with an innaUi taste for poetry, 
who first finds a copy of Iwllman's verses, is pleased with the jingle, and 
thinks the wretched do^erel excellent. He soon finds better verses, and 
l)ecomes ashamed of the objects of his earliest admiration. In course of 
time avolume of Pope or Milton falls in his way, and he becomes sensible o( 
what is really excellent in poetry, and learns to distinguish it from that which, 
although not positively bad, is common-place and of subordinate merit. 
Is this boy's mind, we ask, in a less healthy state at this advanced period of 
his critical discernment, than when he thought the bellman's verses cx- 
wJlent? or has his " intellect" been rendered " sickly" by the dainty (are 
witli which his mental tastes have latterly b^n pampered? 

But the encouragement of inferior poetry is, according to Mr. Southey, 

a sign notonfV^f " a healthy understanding," but of " a generous spirit" 

and a "good heart." If Mr. Southey means that indulgence towards the 

faWngg of others, and a disposU'ion \o XooV \«i\\\ci\VVi w^viti vVvtw iwiQerfed 
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roughly agree with him ; but it is not merely indulgeoce for which he 
eontends, His encouragement. Now, though it is impossible to prove a 
negative, and it is very possible that the encourager of bad verses may 
be at the same time very generous and good-hearted, yet there is no ne- 
cessary connection between that practice and those moral qualities ; any 
more than it is necessarily a sign of generosity and a good heart to deal ' 
only with inferior tradesmen, and buy nothing but the worst commodities. 
A person who should be thus amiably content to buy bad things when he 
might have better, would, we fear, be considered a fool for his pains, even 
by those whom he permitted to supply him ; and we cannot think that 
the encourager of bad poetry would remain long exempted from a similar 
censure. It is useless, we might almost say mischievous, to maintain that 
any thing ought to be *' encouraged '* that is not excellent in its kind. Let 
those who have not arrived at excellence be encouraged to proceed, and 
to exert themselves, in order that they may attain it. This is good and 
praiseworthy encouragement; but let it be remembered, that this good 
purpose cannot be effected but by mingling with the exhortaiion to future 
exertions an unqualified censure of present imperfections. ThiSj the only 
sound and rational encouragement, fs directly opposed to that lenient tole- 
rance of '' inferior execution," which appears to receive the commendation 
of Mr. Southey. Men are encouraged to do really well, not by making 
them satisfied with their present mediocrity, bat by exhibiting it to them in 
the true light, and stimulating them to higher excellence. Whatever may 
be speciously said about the virtues of charity and contentment, we may be 
assured that he is no benefactor of the human race who would (each us 
to be satisfied with inferior excellence in any thing, while higher excellence- 
is attainable. 

Among the statements which we are told can be addressed with success 
only *' to cockered and sickly intellects," is this, — that poetry is a luxury, 
and must therefore be rejected unless it is ** of the very best." It is need- 
less to discuss this question at much length. It may be natural for the lover 
of poetry to contend that it is something much better and more important 
than a luxury, but it is nevertheless treated as such by the world at large, 
and we fear that nothing that can be said will induce the public to regard 
poetry in any other light. All the most importantbusiness of life is transacted 
in prose — all the most important lessons of religion and morality are in- 
culcated in prose — we reason in prose — we argue in prose — we harangue 
in prose. There were times when laws were chanted, aud Orpheus and 
Amphion were, it is believed, poetical legislators, as were almost all le- 
gislators, among barbarous people, whose reason must be addressed through 
the medium of their imagination.. But these times are past recall ; and W(^ 
fear, whatever it may be conlended^poetry ought to bo, Mr. Soulhey must 
be contented with the place which it actually occupies. That place is bolli 
honourable and popular; and it will not conduce to its success to claim foe 
it more than is its due. 

In conclusion, we must say, that much as we have differed from Mr. 
Southey, we have been glad to see that he i^ inclined to look witl^ favour 
upon the mental labours of the poorer classes. We trust that his agreeabh^ 
pen will be herealter exercised in Uieir behalf; but with this material M-r 
^wence,— that instead of luring them into ttie fto^ei^ t^^v^w c»\^^^v^^>V^ 
^i}) rather teach them to cultivate pursuWs yj\i\c\v ^i^ mwa \n\ Xvsi'wn^^"^ 
with their daily habits, and to prefer the usetxA Vo VYie o\w^xeiftv\V!\. 
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No. I. 

LORD BYRON'S POETRY. 

See Note^ page 138. 

It 18 conlended that poetry is destined to complete a certaiD cycle or great reyolutton, 
accompanying and dependent on a correspondent cycle of the feeUngg as well as oTUw 
manners of society. That, originating in times of torbalence and anarchy, It was at fint 
coarse and vehement;— -then pompooiand statdyi^— then affectedly refined and inge- 
nious,—- and finally, gay, witty ^discursive, and familiar. That at this stage of refiae- 
ment, however, mankind become disgusted with the heartless frivolity of their gratifica- 
tions, and acquire a longing for strong emotions, so that poetry, following the current of 
popular opinion, is compelled to seek for sobjeds In the manners of ruder ages, to reviTe 
the feats of chivalry, and the loves of romance; or to wander, in search of unbridled 
passion, amongst nations yet imperfectly civilised. Lastly, that this is the period at 
which we are now arrived : that a growing appetite for turbulent emotion is the pecaliar 
characteristic of the age; that we are no longer satisfied with viewing the mere effieds 
of strong passion, but require the passion itself to be dissected before our eyes ; and 
that Lord Byron, having surpassed all his contemporaries in this species of moral ana- 
tomy, has, of course, attained the pinnacle of popular favour. 

Now, we venture to contend that the poetical cycle here deacribed is purely imagi- 
nary; and that if any indications of it were, indeed, discoverable In the history of our 
own poetry, It would not be fair to deduce from them a correspondent cycle of the na- 
tional '* appetite" for any sort of emotions. Language and manners are, from age to 
age, either progressively improved, or at least changed, and the traces of such changes 
nuiy be found in works of contemporary poets ; but the passions of mankind arc always 
the same, and always capable of being called out by a proper degree of eicitement. K 
centuries have passed away since the birth of Shakspeare, does it follow that an appelik 
for those emotions, which he alone was able to rouse, lay dormant during the interval, 
and has only revived within the last twenty years ? We greatly doubt the fact, as veil 
as the existence of the symptoms which are adduced in proof of it. The last twealy 
years have, doubtless, been wonderfully fertile of crimes and miseries ; and there have 
been some persons in this country who have hailed, with Joy and praise, every Step of 
that desolating tyranny, which threatened to spread over the world, and awakened in its 
progress all those strong emotions which are pronounced to be so delectable. But tbete 
persons were not very numerous, and certainly not legitimate arbiters of taste, or of 
poetical talent. In the whote remainder of the nation, we believe that the horrid reali- 
ties which passed before their eyes did not raise any appetite for scenes of nimic tenor; 
and if Mr. Scott, Mr. Southey, and Lord Byron have transported their readers to the 
ages of romance, to the wilds of America, or to the shores of Greece, we suspect Ikat 
they all followed the impulse of their own studies or habits, without dreaming that the) 
thus completed a poetical cycle, or ministered to any taste or appetite peculiar to th^ 
present ape or country. 

Without dwelling any longer on the general nbgertionsto this new and fanciful Iheor; 

we now proceed to the point immedl&lel^ at issito. It is contended, on one hand, lli« 

for the purpose of suiting the fNKAmV UiX^ o^ W v\^c^\Vaa»b^ ''^ W vitaik oC the great 
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agents must be unmasked Tor us — and all the anatomy of their throbbing bosoms laid 
Dpen to our gaze." We think, on the contrary, that this anatomical operation is essen- 
ially unpoetical; and that, therefore, LordByron, who is emphatically styled the ''search- 
ir of darli bosoms, " is least attractive, and least popular, whenever he attempts to 
execute this special office. We do not mean to question the eitent to which the analysis 
»f mind, or of sensation, is capable of being carried, or to vilipend the delight attendant 
in such researches : we only contend that the pleasures of intellect are materially diffe- 
ent from the pleasures of illusion,— that the two are incompatible ; and that the writer 
vho seeks to eicite any emotion will never effect this by attempting to analyse its nature 
Dd origin ; but must content himself with describing its effects, because it is only with 
hese that his readers can be supposed to be conversant. Every passion of the soul has 
Is visible symptoms, by which the correspondent feeling of the observer is instantly 
iwakened ; and it is only by the delineation of these symptoms, so correct as to be recog- 
lised by the simplest reader, and to produce a momentary illusion, and to call out, by 
Deans of the pictured image, the same train of sympathies as would have been eicited 
»y the reality, that the poet can possess himself of our imagination and become master 
»f our emotions. The secret sensibility which lurks within our bosoms, which pervades 
he whole animated frame, and transmits through it the indications of joy or grief, of 
>leasure or pain, but of which the excess is suffocating and unutterable, cannot itself 
>ecome the subject of description. To attempt such description is, we think, to exceed 
he legitimate pretensions of poetry, and to invade the province of metaphysics. On 
his ground we object to some passages in the Conair, which are intended to represent 
he prison-thoughts of Conrad. On similar grounds we have more strongly objected Co 
ht Giaour,—- but enough of this. We have stated our opinion, and leave the question 
for the decision of our readers.— Quar/eH[y A^vfeWy Vol. x. pp. 45&'4&7. 



No. U. 
POETRY OF CRABBE. 

The foUowiag adminible Critiqae is referred to in page 277. (See Note.) 

The history of Mr. Crabbe as an author has been somewhat singular. He first ap- 
peared in that character in the year 1788, and was received in such a manoo' as might ^ 
have warranted the hope that his second appearance would not be long delayed. But, 
loo indolent or too unambitious, Mr. Crabbe sunk back into privacy ; and five-and- 
twenty years elapsed before he renewed his claims on the public notice. His increased 
iQCcess on this second occasion does not strike us as matter of surprise. We bad 
become sick of the luscious monotony of Muses who seemed to have been fed only on 
flowers ; and were therefore prepared to receive with indulgence even the rude efforts 
of a more firm and manly genius. At the same time it must be confessed, that the 
candidate was in no want of illustrious friends to bring him down (like the deductores 
of old) to the place of canvass, and to secure, by their influence, the favourable suf- 
frages of his countrymen. Criticism itself could not refuse a smile to the verse which 
had early obtained the praise of Burke and Johnson, and more recently cheered the dying 
bed of Fox. 

The first glow of admiration, however, is now gone : and sufficient time has since 
passed to allow of our ascertaining pretty accurately the final judgment of the public 
regpecting the merits of Mr. Crabbe. It is, if we are not misUken, that he has greatly 
mlsappiied great powers ; and that, although an able, he is not a pleasing poet. In 
(his jodgment we entirely acquiesce. 

The peculiarity of this author is, thai he wishes to discard every thing like illusion 
from poetry. He is the poet of reality, and of reality in low life. His opinions on^ 
lys subject were announced in the opening of his first poem, '' The Village ;" and will 
be best explained by extracting from that work some lines which cfiiQl^vGL^^^^\^^^vn<- 
dtf Ion of his system : — 



» 
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^ The Tfltage life, and eT'ry care thai reigns 
O'e; jroutnful peaaants and decliniog swaint ; 
What labour yieldf , and what, that labour past, 
Age in iti hour of languor findi at lait ; 
What form tbe real picture of the poor, 'i 

Demand a loog— the Mune can giro no more. 

• • • « • 

• • • • • 
On Mincio'i bankii, in Ciefar't bounteous reign, 
If Tilyrui found the golden age again. 
Must sleepy bards the flatt'ring dreams prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan scng? 
From Truth and Nature shall we wioely stray 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ? 
Ves, thus the Muses liof of happy swains^ 
Because the Muses ne? er knew their pains. 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

Then shall I dare fhese real ills to hide 
In tinsel trainings of poetic pride ? 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 
By tuch examples taught, I paint the cot 
A* Truth will paint it^ and as bards will not." 

From these eitracU, as well as from the constant tenor of his writings, it is dear, 
that Mr. Crabbe condemns the common representations of rural life and manners as 
fictitious; that he is determined in h|s own sketches of them to confine bimseir, wHh 
more than ordinary yigour, to truth and nature;— to draw only *<tbe real picture of 
the poor,'' whieh, be it remembered^ must necessarily, according to his opinion, be a 
picture of sorrow and depravity. Now all this tends greatly to clrcu'mscrilM, if not 
completely to destroy, the operation of illusion in poetry ; and proceeds on what we 
conceive to bean entire misconception of the principles on which the pleasure of poetic 
reading depends. Notwithstanding the saving clause in favour of the privileges o( 
fancy, which is inserted in one of the preceding extracts, the doctrines of Mr. Crabbe 
appear to us essentially hostile to tlie highest eiercise of the imagination, and we caiuiot 
therefore help regarding them with considerable doubt and Jealousy. 

To talk of binding down poetry to dry representations of the world as it is, seems 
idle; because it is precisely in order to escape from the world as it is, that we iy to 
poetry. We turn to it, not that we may see and feel what we see and feel in our daily 
eiperience, but that we may be refreshed by other emotions and fairer prospects — that 
we may take shelter from the realities of life in the paradise of fancy. To spread out i 
theatre on which this separate and intellectual kind of eiistence might be enjoyed, has in 
all ages been the great business of the speculative powers of the species. For this end 
new worlds have been framed, or the oid embellished; imaginary Joys and sorrows havf 
been eieited ; the elements have been peopled with ideal beings. To this moral neces- 
sity, the divinities of ancient mythology owed their popularity, if not their birth ; and 
wbeD that visionary creation was dissolved, the same powerful instinct supplied the void 
with the fays and genii and encliantments of modem romance. 

Poetry then, if it would answer the end of its being, must flatter the imagination. 
It must win the mind to the eiercise of its contemplative faculties by striking out pictores 
on which it may dwell with complacency and delight. It does not follow that these plctarff 
should be eiclusively of a gay and smiling nature. The mind is notoriously so constituted 
as to enjoy, within certain limits, thefictitious representations of sad or terrible thhigs. 

But why, it is said , does poetry realise that which has no eiistence in nature ? It is, 
at least, some answer to the questton to observe, that in this respect poetry only does 
for us more perfectly what, without its assistance, we every day do for ourselves. It '» 
to illusions, whether excited by the art of the poet, or by the secret magic of assoeiatioo. 
that life owes one of its first ebarms; and in both cases they give rise to feelings Ihttrnf 
in their nature and in their practical effect. The pleasures of memory, for eianple. 
sre great in exact proportion to the ardour with which the mind embracci Ihb sort ff 
felf'decepUott. When we remeiDbet % p«iX c^c^vVn ^ ^«r\ Vn«lc\ wMmir , what is it 
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but to realise that which has no existence ? and this, not only according to the popular 
mode of stating the fact, bat in strict metaphysical truth. Such, too, is, in a strilcing 
degree, the case, when a portrait or some other memorial vividly afEects us with the ima- 
gined presence of a deceased friend ; or when we are presented with the prospect of 
scenes resembling those to which we are attached by interesting recollections, especially 
if they meet us in a foreign climate. It is the happy observation of this flynlllar prin- 
ciple which constitutes the beauty of that fine passage in Virgil, wlnre MaM% describes 
himself as saluting, in a remote country, the gates and towers of a second Troy, and 
as restored by a view of the copy to the presence of the original : — 

'^ Procedo, et parram Trojam, simulataque magais 
Pergama, et arentem Xaothi cognomiDe rivum 
Agnosco, Scaeasque amplector limioa portse." 

Some of the emigrants from the north of Scotland to America have, it is said, chosen 
for their residence situations similar to those which they left ; and have even given to the 
principal features of their new country the names by which the corresponding objects of 
the old were distinguished. This is only one instance of that desire to encourage illu- 
sions which so universally prevails, and which continually leads us to surround ourselves, 
if the expression may be allowed, with hints and suggestions of the distant or the past. 

If, in common life, such artifices may innocently be employed to steal the mind from 
itself, it is not easy to perceive why they become objectionable in works of taste ; and 
we must, therefore, be allowed still to number them among the legitimate stratagems of 
the poetic art. 

In tracing more particularly the modes by which poetry accomplishes its object of 
drawing us away from the fatigues of reality, we shall find that, various as they are, they 
chiefly resolve themselves into two. That object may be eflfected by a diversion either 
to subjects that rouse and agitate the mind, as in the fictions of epic and chivalrous ro- 
mance ; or to such as soothe it, as in the representations of rural manners and scenery. 

Of these two methods, the latter, or that of the pastoral kind, has always, we are 
inclined to think, l)een somewhat the more popular. To the mind harassed and overbur- 
dened with care, there is something more comforting in the quietness of these subjects, 
than in the tumult and pomp of more heroic distractions. They (timish, too, a more 
profound and sensible contrast to the bustling agitations of life. There are few of us, 
besides, to whom the idea of the country is not recommended by many tender and sa- 
cred associations ; — by the recollection of early happiness and the pleasures of childhood, 
by the memory of our first hopes, and of companions who are now gone. Who has not 
sometimes figuratively adopted the language of the shepherd in Tasso ? — 

^ Ma poi ch' insieme con 1' eta fiorita 
Manco la speme e la baldanasa audace, 
Piansi i riposi di quest' uma il yita, 
E sospirai !a mia perdota pace." 

It may not be irrelevant to add, that the poetry which gratifies these breathings after 
the repose of humble life may, in CYcry case, be called pastoral : even if not in the vulgar 
acceptation of that name, yet according to its true and, indeed, its original intent. To 
affirm, that it is not of the essence of pastoral poetry to treat of sheep and shepherds, 
may seem a paradox ; but the fact is, that these topics cannot be made essential to it, 
except by a sacrifice of its real to what we may term its verbal character. That which is 
its distinctive feature, and the efficient, though not perhaps the ostensible, cause of its 
popularity, is, that it diverts the mind from ordinary life by soothing and gentle means. 
It is one peculiar mode of answering the common end of all poetry. It takes us out 
of the cares of the world ; and it does so by transporting us to regions of innocent and 
quiet happiness. We are not snatched from the scene of comlmt by a whirlwind, but 
wafted away from it in the folds of some *' fair evening cloud.'' A poem, therefore, may 
tell of nothing but flocks and swains ; of loves carved on trees, and crooks wreathed with 
flowers ; and yet if, wtiile it gives us real pictures, it fail to keep alive that feeling of vernal 
refreshment and ddight which such pictures are formed to inspire, it cannot be truly 
pastoral. To (his main principle, of the time qf mind ^Uk^ wsiVi ^ ^^vw^^^\ss«w ^>5!^n» 
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cherub f the most ceksbrated authors in this dqMrtment have not safliciently adverted. 
It someUines happens that, in their best eAuions, a sudden return to ineongraous or 
unwelcome images brealLs at once the strain of pleasing sensations which has been ei- 
ctted. The camps and marches introduced into the tenth eciogue of Vurgil are oot of 
character. The satirical invectives which Spenser in some of his ecloguet lavishes oi 
the priesthood, under a quaint reference to the metaphorical appeUattoo of pastors, 
grievously offend taste ; and after the eiample of Spenser, Milton, in '' Ljcidat," has 
so little respected the feelings of hb readers, as to distorb the iHusive charm of UMt tiilT 
pastoral poem, by bringing them back to the most ignoble pursuits of real life :— 

** How wen could I have spared for thee, young twain, 
Eflow of toch as for their bellies' sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into die fold? 
Of other care they little reck'niog make. 
Than how to scramble at the shearers* feast^ 
And shore away the worthy bidden guest. 
Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have leam'd aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman's ajrt belongs 1 
What recks it then," &c. 

It is the disregard of this unity of pastoral effect that forms the chief blemisk of Florian's 
Estelle. Though the first appearance of Qaston de Foil is very slxiking, and there is 
much talent and animation in the warlike scenes, yet we believe that every reader, oa 
arriving at the military part of that exquisite romance, feels Uie jarring of a discordaat 
string. 

While this species of writbig remains true to its real character, it may sorely be al- 
lowed the common privilege of resorting, for effect, to the deceptions of fiancy. In oae 
word, we are unable to discover why, bi the first place, the illusions of poetry In genenl 
are less innocent than those of which we have given eiamples , as eilsting in the real 
world, without the intervention of poetic agency ; or why, in the second phice, the illu- 
sions of pastoral composition are less innocent than those of heroic. 

The visions of pastoral, like those of other poetry, can be said to convey false or ia- 
correct impressions, only when they are regarded as exact likenesses of existing life and 
manners. So long as they are universally recognised to be visionary, they may be for- 
given. If it be contended, that^ in spile of the conviction of their falsehood, they yd 
insensibly affect the mind, and tend to unhinge us for the performance of our more 
homely and unromantic duties, by throwing an air of flatness over the incidelits of eooi' 
mon life : — this, indeed, is a serious charge, and demands some attention. It is loi- 
logous to the popular objection urged against all works of fiction, and especially agaiart 
the higher kind of romance. 

The mischievous influence, however, imputed to such writings, though it cannot en- 
tirely be denied to exist, is yet greatly over-rated. In this, as in many other cases, na- 
ture, even without the aid of a philosophical education, successfully struggles to accom- 
modate herself to circumstances. The mind is soon taught, that swelling Ideas and 
emotions of high-wrought delicacy are unequal to the wear and tear of this work-dan 
sphere. To reconcile the indulgence of its nobler sensations with the performanre of 
practical duty, it insensibly learns to establish a distinction between the world of imagi- 
nation and the world of sense ; assigning to each its peculiar fourniture of feelings and 
associations. To the one or the other of these departments, whatever may be presented to 
it of virtue or of wisdom, is, without a conscious effort, referred. 

We do not say that this division Is, in every instance, systematicattf made ; but ia 
every instance a tendency towards it may be discovered. U is obvlMS to perceive oa 
what different grounds the same, or nearly the same, aetlons are Judged, when they 
occur in ordinary life, and when they are found enshrined in the works of imaginalloB. 
There are many virtues which are admired only in the records of fiction, and soae 
which are admired only because they are fictitious. 

The danger, to which we have adverled, seems then to be suSlclentty removed ftf 
asiurc itBdf; but it must be confessed, Wval VY\^\wstfiHi\5i\\\.«^w*>ft^\ihe view if 
another, into which a genius, atdcnl YmV wiA\«v^'Bft^, Vb xw^^s^^^'^v^vab* ^^ 
^«l the line of dislinctioa of whiA wc^iiL^e%\j^t».>^3Ms^^^w^i^'<^v*v.\!fc^Bsw*^^ 
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be right place. The masters of romance contrive to identify the good with the beautiful; 
ind what they have thus identified, a mind trained in their school cannot easily be 
3rought to separate. The captivating associations with which it has been taught to 
surround virtue, it acquires the habit of regarding not as her ornaments, but as her attri- 
butes ; — not as the fires which are kindled about her shrine, but as glimpses and ema- 
nations of her own essential beauty. Whatever of adventitious grace or delicacy may 
be effused around her appears not so much to be lighted up by her splendour as lo be 
melted into the mass of her substantial eicellence, — as the clouds lliat gather round 
the setting sun seem to form a part of the brightness by which they are illuminated. 
When such a mind enters on the scenes of the world , it is insensibly led, as we have 
already remarked^ to distinguish its ideas and feelings into two classes — the practical 
and the romantic ; referring to the latter those that may be too finely touched for the for- 
mer. The glowing associations with which hitherto it has invariably united virtue it 
accordingly assigns to the department of romance ; and tlie danger is, lest, from the 
difliculty of making a distinction to which it has been unaccustomed, it may proceed to 
pass the same sentence on virtue itself. The higher kind of virtue, at least, it now be- 
lieves to be visionary, — enchanting as an object of contemplation, but useless as a 
guide of conduct. The consequence of this delusion is, that although, from various 
motives, some consideration may yet be paid to those sober and pedestrian qualities, 
on which the contexture of society, in the coarsest view of the subject, depends, 
yet every thing that oversteps tliis naked routine of duty, — the greatness tliat is above 
vulgar heroism — the goodness that aspires to saintly perfection ; — these are dismissed 
to the shady spaces of an ideal world. It is, indeed, probable that a strong mind wiH 
at length redeem itself Ihmi the error into which it may have been thus betrayed ; yet 
the effects of so deep a wound may long survive its cure. 

But the question recurs, — How are these dangers to be obviated? Are works of 
Gction, including, in that description, poetry, ancient and modem, to be banished? 
If this principle be adopted, we must proceed a step farther, and banish also all the 
prose writers of antiquity. The pompous and enchanting eloquence of the ancient phi- 
losophers, orators, and historians, has done more than ihefaerie of all thenovel writers, 
from the creation till the present moment, to array virtue with that romantic brightness 
which eiercises so powerful a sorcery over the youthful imagination. We might truly 
characterise those authors as * ' doctissimos homiiMS, quibus, etlam cum facere non pos- 
sent, loqui tamen et scribere honest^ et magnified licebat.'* Nothing has been produced, 
in modern ages, at ^11 comparable, in this point of view, to the common places of 
Plato, Xenopbon, and Plutarch, among the Greeks; and among the Romans, of Cicero 
and Livy. We speak not here of the substance of their ethic, which was very imperfect, 
but merely of the atmosphere of fine writing with which it was invested. 

But admitting (and it is surely an extravagant admission) that we have completely 
succeeded in Ihe attempt to seclude the mind from these inflammatory compositions, 
what is the consequence? The power of fancy is neither destroyed nor reduced to inac- 
tion. If it be repressed in one direction, it will break out in another; and will avenge 
itself on the bigotry that would have extirpated its energies, by devoting them to corrup- 
tion and sensuality. This then is all that we have gained. . We have extinguished ihe 
lights of heaven ; but the darkness which we have left b not solitude. The slumbers 
from which we have chased the better genii will be haunted by the spectres of vice 
and folly. 

It is not then by a vain effort to quench the imagination that the dangers of which we 
have been speaking are to be encountered. The only method by which a wise man 
would endeaVour to meet them is that of a skilful education, of which it is the object to 
train up all the intellectual powers in equal proportions and a mutual correspondence ; to 
instil into the mind just and rational expectations of human life; and, above all, to en- 
compass virtue with associations, if we may use the expression, more than mortal,-^ 
associations, whose steady lustre may survive the waving and metcorous gleams of senti- 
mental illusion. 

The preceding observations relate generally lo VVit \vnwtvv\^ ^V ^wv^vC\w^'^^5!^^\'^^''^ 
realiUes of life; but they are peculiarly rclevaul, yjYi^tv VVv?k\ v^\w^^^\^Ns^ ^"^Tv"^^^^- 
realities of Ion? life, because these are, of alV olhw%, Vhc. mwV to%^>^vo>'^^ ^ 
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the poet cbooie to illustrate the department of low life, it ifl peculiarly incumbent on bim 
to fteleel roeh of its features as may at least be inoffensive. Should it be replied, that 
there is no room for such selection ; then it follows, that be must altogether refrain from 
treating the subject, as utterly unworthy of his art. The truth howerer is, that there 
i« room for selection. No department of life, however darkened by vice or sorrow, is 
without some brighter points on which the imagination may rest with complacency; and 
this is especially true where rural scenes make part of the picture. We are not so ab- 
surd as to deny, that the country furnishes abundant eiamples of misery and depravity ; 
but we deny that it furnishes none of a diflerent kind. In common life every man in- 
stinctively acquires the habit of diverting his attention from unpleasing objects, and fliing 
it on those that are more agreeable ; and all we ask is, that this practical mle should be 
adopted in poetry. The face of nature under its daily and periodical varieties, the ho- 
nest gaiety of rustic mirth, the flow of health and spirits which is inspired by the coun- 
try, the delights which it brings to every sense, — such are the pleasing topios which 
strike the most superflcial observer. But a closer inspection will open to as more sacred 
gratifications. Wherever the relations of civilised society eiist, particaiarly where a high 
standard of morals, however imperfectly acted upon. Is yet publicly recognised, a ground* 
work is laid for the exercise of all the charities, social and domestic. In the midst of 
profligacy and corruption some trace of those charities still lingers ; there is some spot 
which shelters domestic happiness ; some undiscovered cleft , in which ibe seeds of the 
belt affections have been cherished and are bearing fruit in silence. Poverty, however 
blighting in general, has graces which are peculiarly its own. The highest order of vir- 
tues can be developed only in a slate of habitual suffering. 

These are the realities which it is the duty of the poet to select for exhibition ; and 
these, as they have nothing of illusion in themselves it is not necessary to recommend by 
the magic of a richly-painted diclion. Even presented to us in language the mrst pre- 
cise and unadorned, tliey cannot fail to please; and please perhaps tlien most surely, when 
told in words of an almost abstract simplicity; words so limpid and colourless, that they 
seem only to discover to us the ideas, not to convey them, still less to lend them any ad- 
ditional sweetness or strength. Every reader will recollect some passages in our best 
authors which answer to this character. Vet we cannot resist the temptation of etem- 
plifying our position by an instance from Mr. Crabbe himself. What can be more vn- 
fanciful f and yet what more affecting, or more sublime , than his representation of » 
young woman watching over the gradual decay of her lover? 

'* Still long the nuraed him ; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and ? iew« Bublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took Rome portion of the dread away ; 
With him the prayed, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh*d, alone she shed the tear." 

The following verses of Sutius, though they do not reach the elevtllon of the pre- 
ceding passage, yet excel in the same picturesque simplicity ; and afford an agreeable 
glimpse of the happiness which sometimes gladdens the interior of a cottage.— 

** Velul Appula conjux 



Agricohe parei, vel sole infecta Sabina, 

QoiB f idet emeriti, jam prospectantibus astris 

I'empus adesse viri, propere mensasque torogque 

Imtruii, expeciatque tonum redeuntia aratri.^ — SiLv. lib. 5. 

Still more unambitious is the language in which Virgil describes the opening of day 
over the humble roof of Evander : — 

^ Rvandrtim rx hiimili (er.to lux snscitat olma, 

Et matutini volucruni sub culminc cantos.*^ ^ 

yel, ill ibese plain words, there \% a rY\ani\, ^Yi\Oti v\i^\vi^ ^\^t!\j»\xo»^\\^w«« 
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since the Augustan age have vainly, as it strikes us, endearouried to transfuse into more 
Ijgurative and brilliant numbers. Tasso says of Erminia, 

^ Non si destd fin cbe garrir ^\i augelli 
!Non senii lieti, e salutar gli albori, ■ 
E mormorare 'u fiume, e gli arboscelli, 
E con r onda seherzar V aura, e co' fiori.'^ 



And Milton of the sleep of Adam, 



^^ Which the only sound 



Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora^s fan, 
Li^hdy dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Orbirds on every bough." 

It is observable ttiat Milton here is more Italian than Tasso. 

It must then be acknovirledged that even the meanest station is not perfectly barred 
of interesting subjects : but the writer, who covets the praise of being a faithful trans- 
criber rather than a generous interpreter of nature, may be allowed to descend a step 
lower in the scale of eiact delineation. There is a class of '' real pictures" which is 
connected with no peculiar associations ; and which may therefore, as far as the imagi- 
nation is concerned, be called neutral. Of this nature are minute descriptions of agri- 
caHmral pmrsuits, of ingenious mechanism, of the construction of buildings, of the imple- 
ments of husbandry. Such descriptions are, in a long work, necessary, for the sake of 
variety ; and are, at all times, if happily executed, grateful to the understanding as 
specimens t)f intellectual skill and dexterity. But it is indispensable that they should 
be strictly neutral. On this head much misconception has arisen f^om a confused 
apprehension of the analogy between poetry and painting. Because in painting, low and 
even offensive subjects are admitted, it is taken for granted that poetry also ought to 
have its Dutch school. 

Without entering at length into this discussion, it may not be improperly suggested 
that, even in painting, there is a limit beyond which no prudent artist would venture to 
try the indulgence of the spectator. A variety of performances might be specified, in 
which the highest powers are in vain tasked to their utmost, to atone for the vulgarity 
and grossness of the subjects. 

It may be suggested farther, that the Dutch school is indebted for its celebrity, not 
in any part to the nature of its subjects, but exclusively to its happiness of execution. 
It professes to address only the eye ; and its failings are lost and overlooked in the per- 
fection of its mechanical excellence, in its grouping and management of light and shade, 
in the harmony and radiance of its tones, and the luxuriance of its manner. The suc- 
cess of its productions is signally the triumph of colouring and composition : the subject, 
in a word, is the least part of these paintings. Poetry, on the other hand, is destitute 
or means to fascinate the external senses, and appeals to the mind alone. It is, indeed, « 
Popularly said, that words are the colours of poetry : but if this metaphor were just, it 
^'ould, in the present case, be inapplicable. The new system which Mr. Crabbe pa- 
tronises, and to which, therefore, our remarks primarily refer, disclaims the attempt to 
'Jlsguise its studies frotn Na4ure under glowing and ornamental language. 

We have hitherto considered the great principle on which our author proceeds, 
^ut this principle is not, with him, merely theoretical, lis impression visibly affects 
ttie character and impairs the merit of his writings. 

The minute accuracy of relation which it inculcates, however favourable to the dis- 
play of his uncommon powers of research, has a tendency to throw an air of littleness 
^nd technical precision over his performances. His description is frittered down, till, 
instead of a spirited sketch, it becomes a tame detail. We will not say that he is inca- 
t>able of large and comprehensive views ; but he is surely somewhat slow to indulge in 
t.|iem. Thus his knowledge of man is never exhibited on a grand scale. It is clear 
^nd exact, but statistical rather than geographic ; a knowledge of the individual rather 
t-lian of the species. In his pictures there is little keeping; bis figures, though singly 
admirable, arc carelessly and clumsily grouped: and the whole drawing, while it 
abounds in free and masterly strokes, is yet deficient in deplii and roundiies^. 
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The eharaderifttic of Mr. Crabbers iwrilings is force -. and this is the quality or 
he most affects the praise. The finer parts of genius he neglects as useless or d 
as weak. What he sees strongly, he makes a point of conscience to describe feai 
OccasionaUy, .perhaps, this ambition of vigour drives him into unintentional vul 
Yet It cannot be disguised that he more commonly sins without this eicuse : he 
coarseness on system. It is the original principle still operating. His sagacity 
discovery, and his ardour in the pursuit, of offensive images are sometimes astOD 
His imagination never shrinks from the irksome task of threading the detail of v 
wretchedness. 

« The habit of anatomically tracing and recording the deformities of his felloe 
tures has communicated to some of his descriptions an appearance of harshn( 
invective, which we are persuaded has no counterpart in his feelings. He is ei 
a man of great benevolence, but is apt to indulge in a caustic raillery, which i 
mistaken for ill-nature. In his pity there seems to be more of contempt than of 
ness, and the objects of bis compassion are, at the tame time, the objects of his 
In the same manner, he 4s jealous of giving his reader unmiied gratification ; an 
when hb subject is inevitably pleasing, too often contrives, by the deiterous in 
tion of some Ipss agreeable image, to dash the pleasure which he may have uni 
insph'ed. 

To the effect of his favourite doctrines also, we are disposed to ascribe it, i 
perception of the beauties of nature has so little of inspiration about it Living 
verge of fields, and groves, and streams, and breathing the very air which fans U 
is never tempted to forget himself in the contemplation of such scenes. A pro 
the country never thrills him as with tlie sudden consciousness of a new sense, 
not recollect that, in any part of liis writings, he mentions the singing of birds, e 

** The tuneless cry 



Of fishing gull, or clanging golden eye.'' 

We cannot conceive him to pour forth strains of such elastic gaiety as those wl 
hite the month of '' March" in Graham's Georgics: — 

^ Raised by the coming plough, the merry lark 

Unsprings, and soariug, joms (he high-poised choirs 
Tnat carol far and near, in spiral flight 
Some rising, some descending, some beyond 
The visualken, making the TauUed sky 
One vast orchestra, full of joyful songs. 
Of melodies, to which the heart of man. 
Buoyant with praise, in nnison responds. '^ 

Nor can we conceive him to feel the exultation of Thomson when he exclaims,- 

^ "I care not. Fortune, what you me deny : 

Yon cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her bright' oing face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at cvc.'^ 

Nor yet the more solemn and chastised swellings of the heart that breathe i 
tines of Cowper: — 

^ Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber*d branches waving on the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring ^ountaVa, fst o^ tWVt \\^i %U^ 
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Through the cleft rock, and chmuBg as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose tbemaelTea at length 
Jn matted gian, that with a Ihrdier green 
Betrays the secret of their sflent course.** 

It is consistent with this habit of mind that our author should evince little relish for 
the sentimental. From that whole dass of intellectual pleasure he is not less averse in 
principle than in practice. He lives, if we maybe allowed the eipression, without an 
sbnosphere. Every object is seen in its true situation and dimensions ;--^here is neither 
colour nor refraction. No poet was ever less of a visionary. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Crabbe's taste is not equal to his other powers ; 
and llito deficiency we attribute, partly indeed to the original constitution of his genius, 
but mudi more to the operation of local circumstances. A life of retirement is, perhaps, 
in no case very fovourable to the cultivation of taste. Unless the mind be sustained in 
ito just position by the intercourse and encounter of living opinions, it is apt to be 
drtied away by tlie current of some particular system, and contracts in science, as 
well as in morals, a spirit of favouritism and bigotry. The love of simplicity 
cspedally, which is natural to an intellect of strong and masculine proportions, is 
peculiarly liable to degenerate into a toleration of coarseness. Mr. Crabbe, however, 
to have been eiposed to an influence doubly ungenial — that of solitude, in his 
of study ; and in his hours of relaxation, that of the society with which his 
pnfeflsional duties probably obliged him to become familiar. Even on a judgment the 
most happily tempered and vigilantly guarded, an intimate acquaintance with such a 
society nrast liave operated fatally; either by deadening its tact altogether, or by polishing 
it to an unnatural keenness; and its influence will be still greater on a mind naturally 
little fastidious, and predisposed perhaps to prefer strength to elegance. 

The impression which results from a general view of our author's compositions is 
such as we have stated. There are detached passages, however, in which he appears 
uodera more engaging character. When he escapes from his favourite topics of 
vulgarity and misery, 

^ Ccetusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum," 

he throws off his defects, and purifies himself as he ascends into a purer region. 
Some of the most pleasing are also among the happiest of his efforts. The few 
sketches which he has condescended to give of rural life, are distinguished not more for 
iheir truth than for their sobriety and chasteness of manner. His love of circumstantial 
information is likely, in ordinary cases, to confound rather than inform, by inducing him 
to present us with a collection of unconnected and equally prominent facts, of which no 
arrangement is made, l)ecause there is no reason why one should have the precedence 
<>f another. But when the feelings are to be questioned, and the heart is to be laid bare, 
ihc same principle leads him closely to follow up nature ; and thus we arc conducted, 
^tep by step, to the highest point of interest. In the struggle of the passions, we delight 
'o irace the workings of the soul ; we love to mark the swell of every vein, and the (hrob 
of every pulse ; every stroke that searches a new source of pity and terror we pursue with 
^ busy and inquisitive sympathy. It is from this cause that Mr. Crabbe's delineations 
^r the passions are so just — so touching of the gentle, and of the a^'ful so tremendous, 
[ieroorse and madness have been rarely portrayed by a more powerful hand. For 
^eling^ imagery, and agitation of thoughts, the lines in which Sir Eustace Grey * tells 
be story of bis insanity are second to few modern productions. The contrast between 
he state of the madman, and the evening scene on which he was condemned (o gaze, 
'ivcs a lone of penetrating anguish to the following verses : — 



** Upon that boundless plain below 

The setting sun's last rays were shed ; 
And eave a mild and sober glow. 
Where all were still, asleep, or dead. 



Among Mr. Crabbe's former works. 
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** There wm I fix'd» I kiowBot bow, 
CondeniB^ iw untold yeftn to stiMr ; 
Yet yean were not— one dieadful Now 
Endured no change .of night or day. 

^ The tame mild eTening*! sleeping ray 
Shone eoftly eolenin and eerene; 
And all that time I gassed away. 
The teUing eun't fad niys were •een.'* 

It may be r^arkedibat tbe emphatica! expression, *' One drciiiilful Noir," is to be 
found in Cowley's Davideis. 
There is great force in these two lines,— 

'* I've dreaded all the guiltv dread. 
And done what they would fear to. do." 

But that which gives the last finish to this vision of despair is contained in these 
words — 

'^ And then^ my dreams were such as nought 
Could yield, but my unhappy ease." - 

Oar author is no less suctessful when he wishes to excite a milder interest, wha 
he describes tbe calm of a virtuous old age, tber cheerfulness of pious resignation, tbe 
sympathies of innocent love. His paintings of this nature are done in his best style; 
and, though we perceive in them something of bis usual dry and harsh manner, yet this 
peculiarity is now no longer a blemish, because it accords with the unpretending 
plainness of bis subject. 

It is, after all, on this portion of his works that be must build tbe fairest part of bis 
reputation. The poetry which speaks to tbe understanding alone cannot permanently 
attract tbe mass of mankind ; while that which moves tbe passions and tbe heart, has 
already received (he talisman of fame, and may securely commit itself to the affisctioDS 
of every coming age. It is very pleasing to perceive that, in bis best passages, Mr. 
Crabbe is, practically at least, a convert to tbe good old principle of paying some regard 
to fancy and taste in poetry. In these passages be works expressly for the imaginatioD ; 
not perhaps awakening its loftiest exertions, yet studiously courting its assistance aod 
conciliating its good-will. He now accommodates himself to tbe more delicate sympathies 
of our nature, and flatters our prejudices by attaching to his pictures agreeable and in- 
teresting associations. Thus it is that, for his l>est success, be is indebted to something 
more than ungamisbed reality. He is tbe Paladin who, on the day of decisive combat, 
laid aside bis mortal arms, and took only tbe magic lance. — (Quarterly Review j vol. iv. 
pp. 281—295. 
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